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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Messrs Ciark deeply regret, that on account of the ill health of 


the Tranflator, they have been unable to publish at this time the 


~ third Volume of Lange on St Matthew (which Volume will alfo 


embrace the Commentary on St Mark); but they truft that their 
Sub{cribers will be gratified with Oofterzee on St Luke, which 


forms part of Lange’s Series. 


Their arrangements provide for the publication of Lange on 
St Matthew and St Mark in the Second Iflue for this year, along 
with Dorner, Divifion II., Volume IL., and they hope to have the 


Second Iffue ready much earlier in the year than ufual. 


Edinburgh, May 1862. 
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FIRST PERIOD. SECOND EPOCH. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


MONARCHIANISM OF THE EBIONITICAL FORM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Two Forms of Monarchianism. 


(er OW ARDS the end of the second century, in harmony 
1. with the New Testament, the doctrinal development, 

which had started with the historical, and had passed 
gradually from lower to higher ground, arrived preliminarily 
at its goal. Nothing short of attributing to Christ true divinity 
was able to satisfy minds conscious of having attained absolute 
reconciliation through Him. We find, too, that at a far earlier 
date, probably through the influence of the teachings of the 
Apostles, the conviction that Christ had introduced the abso- 
lutely perfect religion, and that everything, both in its rise and 
continuance, is essentially and originally conditioned by Christi- 
anity, had found an expression in the general doctrine of the 
pre-existence of Christ, and of His second coming to judgment. 
During the second half of the second century, the mind of the 
Church advanced unconcernedly onwards towards the goal 
which the necessity of the case had fixed, until it finally landed, 
and that with clearly defined consciousness, in the inner sphere 
of the supramundane divine itself, and traced back the roots of 
the Logos who appeared in Christ, to the ultimate ground of all 

VOL. II. A 
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things, that is, to the very essence of God Himself. At this point, 
however, a great shock was experienced: the course taken by 
the development of the doctrine of the Person of Christ seemed 
to be adverse to the reigning doctrine of God. A reaction, 
therefore, took place on the part of the doctrine of the unity 
of God,—a doctrine which had always been taken for granted, 
—and Christology was at first refused that resting-place in the 
eternal divine essence which it undoubtedly needed. Nor was 
this any longer a conflict with tendencies outside of the Church, 
but within its own bosom. For the unity of God, which the 
rational and religious mind universally regards as an unassail- 
able certainty (with which conviction Christians had hitherto 
unhesitatingly deemed themselves to be in harmony), appeared 
on reflection to be so irreconcilable with the distinctive prin- 
ciple of Christianity, that one or the other must needs give 


way. Had the new Christian principle given way, a relapse 


of humanity into its ante-Christian state would inevitably have 
followed; and it could have made but little difference whether 
the place of Christianity were taken by a pantheistic doctrine 
of the unity of the All, moulded after a Greek type, or by 
an abstract deistic monotheism, moulded after a Jewish type. 
On the other hand, did the Christian principle firmly maintain 
its position, as might be expected from the life and vigour it 
displayed, and were the monarchy of God sacrificed to it, a re- 
lapse into polytheism would be inevitable. In either case, the 
certain conviction of faith, that Christianity, as the revelation of 
the inmost essence of God, was the perfect religion, would have 
received a deadly blow. For a long time already, a storm had 
been brewing in the sphere of the unity of God, which threat- 
ened to spend its force against the course taken by the develop- 
ment of Christology; and no sooner had the doctrine of the 
Logos led to the distinct and conscious equalization of the Son 
with the Father, and to Christology directly touching the yery 
apex of theology, than the storm began to burst. 

_ The reaction against the hitherto received Christology could 
only originate, it is true, with a defective, partially ante-Christian 
conception of God. For, although it cannot be denied that the 
conception of the attributes of God had already undergone many 
a change during the Gnostic movements, and that love had been 
recognised as a determination of God alongside of the physical 


; 
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determinations, and also alongside of righteousness and sanctity; 
still the doctrine of the inner nature of God had not been with 
certainty transformed by the Christian principle. And yet all 
depended on this latter. Christology gave thereto a mighty m- 
pulse; and this impulse governed, in the first instance, the fur- 
ther course taken by the matter, till, about the middle of the 
third and during the progress of the fourth century, the Church 
withdrew its attention from the development of Christology, 
and, taking its Christology for granted, applied itself mainly to 
the attainment of the true conception of God,—that is, to the 
task of conciliating the doctrine of the higher nature of Christ, 
and subsequently that of the Holy Spirit, with the idea of God, 
—.and to the clear and conscious exposition of the Trinity as the 
properly Christian conception of God, in opposition to heathen- 
ism on the one hand, and Judaism on the other. 

From the end of the second century, then, we may say, 
Christology demanded that the previously prevailing conception 
of God should undergo a transformation in consonance with the 
divine revelation in Christ. We find, as a general rule, that 
whilst, on the one hand, the old is the fulcrum or stay for the 
development of the Christian principle, on the other hand, this 
development itself is unable to make way save as the truth em- 
bodied in previous systems 1s incorporated with Christianity ;— 
otherwise humanity relapses irrecoverably from Christianity into 
its ante-Christian condition. And the same process of concilia- 
tion between nature and grace—that is, between the ante- 
Christian and the Christian—we find accomplished again in the 
remarkable stadium to which our attention is now to be devoted. 
There were not lacking men who, though opposed in other 
respects, were agreed in their dread of any approach to an 
undermining of the unity of God (compare Origen in John. T. 
ii. 2,—1d rrodrods Pirodéous eivar evyopevous Tapdcaor, evNaBou- 
pévous Sv0 avaryopedoat Ocods; Tertullian adv. Prax. 3,—“ Sim- 
plices quique, ne dixerim imprudentes et idiotee, qua major 
semper credentium pars est, quoniam et ipsa regula fidei a plu- 
ribus Diis seculi ad unicum et verum Deum transfert, expa- 
vescunt ad ofxovoutav. Monarchiam, inquiunt, tenemus”); and 
because they paid sole regard to this one point, they were desig- 
nated Monarchians. The Judaizing Christians, indeed, are no 
longer deserving of much notice in this connection. The rigid 
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conception of God entertained by unbelieving Jews had not 
entirely escaped the corrosive power of Gnosticism; the prin- 
ciples of Hellenism and Judaism had approximated to each 
other, in consequence of their return into their pantheistic 
ground; the old Ebionites, who denied Christ’s supernatural 
birth, whose number even at an earlier period seems never to 
have been large, and who appear to have been in part more 
closely connected with the synagogue than with the Christian 
Church, have now passed away, as far as their importance is 
concerned. At the very moment, however, when the Christo- 
logy of the Church had arrived at the above mentioned theolo- 
gical problem, but, though seeking, had not found the solution, 
old and new elements broke loose ; consolidated themselves, as 
at the time when Ebionism and Docetism prevailed, into opposed 
heresies,—to wit, into Patripassianism, which was a higher form 
of Docetism, and into a new form of Ebionism, which had passed 
through, and therefore received a colouring from, Gnosticism. 
As has been remarked, Christology still constituted the moving 
principle ; and the two heresies just mentioned were Christolo- 
gical, and not Trinitarian, like Sabellianism and Arianism proper. 
And as the two earlier Christological heresies found a new prop 
in the doctrine of the unity of God, which now became a factor 
of the movement; so, in conjunction with the opposition raised 
against them by the Church, did they prepare the way for, and 
introduce, the century which in a doctrinal point of view may be 
properly termed, the Trinitarian century. But what we found 
occurring in the case of Cerinthus,—to wit, that when the 
Docetism and Ebionism, confusedly combined in his system, 
were separated, the principle of Ebionism logically led to Doce- 
tism, and vice versd,—occurs again at this higher stage. The 
Alogi (see Epiph. Heer. 51; Irenzeus 3, c. 11,9; compare Hein- 
ichen de Alogis, 1829), opposed to Cerinthus on the one side, 
and to the Montanists on the other, appear, from the indefinite- 
ness which they sought to maintain in reference to the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit and of the Logos, and from the latitudinarian 
and regressive movement which they initiated, to form the point 
of departure for the two possible forms of Monarchianism (Note 
1 in the Appendix). The Ebionite Theodotus is expressly termed 
an arrootacpa ex Tis dddyou aipécews. That the Alogi accepted - 
the supernatural birth of Christ, we may with certainty conclude 
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from the position they assumed towards the Synoptics, which 
they made the basis of their operations against the Gospel of 
John. On this point, moreover, Epiphanius brings no charge 
against them. Nor is it at all probable that they denied the divi- 
nity of Christ, notwithstanding their rejection of the Gospel of 
John; nay, even although they may have taken up a position, not 
merely of indifference, but of actual antagonism, to the developed 
dogma of the Logos (see Epiphanius’ Heer. 51, 28; Anaceph. 
ed. Pet. 2, 144). For such a denial would by no means have 
been excused by Epiphanius; he would then rather have justly 
classed them with the Ebionites: whereas he does the very con- 
trary. ‘They had no intention, therefore, of denying divinity 
to Christ; but still it is not likely that they willingly traced it 
back to the Holy Spirit, as a being distinct from God; for to 
have assumed that, would have been incompatible with their re- 
_ lation both to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost and to Montanism. 
Even supposing they did the det Ocds Noyos mrapeEEBaror, Tov aro 
ITarpés (Anaceph. 2, 144, 5), it is improbable that they admitted 
the existence of distinctions in God,—for the purpose of avoid- 
ing which, they contented themselves with simply saying that 
Christ was a man who had in Himself the deity of the Father, 
instead of adopting the doctrine of the Logos, by which His 
divinity was more distinctly defined. Naturally enough, when 
their aim was to preserve the true humanity of Christ, as it de- 
cidedly was (see Note 1, Appendix), the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of the higher nature of Christ became converted into 
the doctrine of the predestination (wpoyvwors, predestinatio) of 
this peculiar union of God with a man.’ 

Such a doctrine evidently left undetermined, whether the 
divine in Christ was personal, or a mere force. According, 
therefore, as the mind was more under the sway of religion, or 
of the practical understanding, this Monarchianism necessarily 
took a patripassian or an Ebionitic turn. ‘Let us now consider 
these two tendencies. 


1 The passage from Origen’s Comm. in Ep. Tit. T. iv., in Pamph. Apolog. 
p- 22,—‘‘qui dicunt . . . quod homo natus Patris solam in se habuerit 
deitatem,”—probably relates to the Alogi. If so, the heresies which are 
there enumerated before and after, form a regular and orderly series. To 
the ‘ Deitas Patris,” rarg:x} bedrns, would then be opposed the rarpixes Ocos 
Adyos, required by Epiphanius; see Heer. 51, 28. 
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I. EBIONITICAL MONARCHIANISM ; OR, THE REVIVAL OF 
EBIONISM IN A HIGHER FORM. 


The revivification of Ebionism, which we have now to con- 
sider, differed from the old in two respects :—in that, firstly, it 
allowed the supernatural birth of Christ ; and, secondly, perceived 
the impossibility of the belief in the unique and exceptional 
character of Christ standing its ground, or even of allowing the 
reality of His human development, unless the divine element 
which distinguished Him were confessed to have influenced it 
from the very beginning. This form of Ebionism is in advance 
also of that abstract, ethical point of view, which attaches worth 
to a moral development only so far as it springs from human 
power. There is no reason for doubting what Eusebius men- 
tions having found in an old writing (H. E. 5, 28), that Theo- 
dotus the Tanner, of Byzantium, arrived at his thesis—Christ 
was Widds avOpwrros, although born of the Virgin (Tertull. de 
prescript. 53), after a denial of Christ, and that his heresy was 
meant to serve as a cloak to his apostasy. But this ground alone, 
even though, as is not improbable, he added higher predicates to 
Christ, should prevent us regarding him as a worthy representa- 
tive of the higher form of Ebionism which was now reviving into 
existence. It is quite certain that neither the Alogi, with whom 
he was connected (see above), nor the school which sprang from 
him, held Christ to be merely an ordinary man; for then they 
would not have deserved even the name of heretics (Note 2).! 
We will direct our attention a little longer to this school. 

It is probable that in the Theodotians a school was found for 
a speculative, or, more precisely expressed, for a pantheistic 
form of Ebionism connected with Gnosticism. The funda- 
mental features of this view, as laid down by Theodotus the 
Money-changer (Theodoret, Heer. fab. 2, 6), or by the Theo- 
dotus whom Clemens Alexandr. mentions (with Neander, I hold 
the two to be one and the same person), are the following :— 
During the second half of the second century, we find, in 
general, that the hypostases and mythical AL on-world of Gnosti- 
cism, which were formerly kept apart, began to be confounded 
with each other; and the same thing is particularly observable 


* See the Inquiry into the true idea of Heresy, contained in Note a, 
Appendix, Vol. I. Transl. 
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in the Theodotians, in so far as they assert even the Logos to 
be absolutely identical with the Father (Exc. Theod. 19). The 
image of this Logos, whom they take pleasure in designating 
High Priest (compare 27), or Melchizedek (Note 3; see Theo- 
doret’s Her. Fab. 2, 6), was borne by Christ (ibid.), as, indeed, 
by all elect souls. No one individual, however, can be said to 
be identical with that eternal idea; not even Christ contained 
all its fulness, but was merely one word of the Word (Adyou 
Adbyos, 19); one ray of the divine was in His soul, and that He 
shares with all elect souls. The presence of the Redeemer in 
the world was but a shadow of the glory He has with the 
Father. Both the elder and the younger Theodotus (Exc. 60) 
readily appealed to Luke i. 30. They considered the words, 
“The Holy Spirit will come upon thee, and the power of the 
Most High will overshadow thee,” to refer to the body of the 
Lord, and to the formative power of God, which moulded it in 
the womb of the Virgin. In this case, also, they meant to exclude 
the indwelling or incarnation of the avedpa or novos. To the 
Logos who was in identity with the Father there attached, it 1s 
true, from eternity the mrepvypad?, but He had no personal exist- 
ence (ovcia). He was the F'ather’s countenance, or His circum- 
scription (Umschriebenheit) and form; and this is the meaning 
of the word Son, as applied to God apart from the incarnation 
(10, 19); Sonship is, as it were, a determination of the Father 
Himself, the element of finitude in Him. The Father Himself 
is the Son, so far as He turns His countenance towards us,—in 
which alone we are able to know Him (10, 23). But the Logos 
has by no means an exclusive relation to Christ. In becoming 
incarnate,—and we must not suppose there to have been only 
one incarnation, for the Son was incarnate also in the prophets 
(19),—this Son, that is, God, not merely assumed flesh, but 
also personality (ovcia), out of the subject (man). The person- 
ality, however, held the position of servant; for it was capable 
of suffering, and was subject to the active, supreme cause (19). 

It is scarcely possible not to perceive the after-influence of , 
the system of the elder Theodotus in this form of Ebionism. In 
a variety of ways he affirmed, in opposition to the Church, that 
Christ was, after all, a true man; and whatever other divine 
attributes he may have given to Him, rested solely on the basis 
of His full human personality. Such also was the position of 
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the younger Theodotus (Note 4). Now, although, like the 
Gnostic Ebionism which consolidated itself into definite forms 
towards the end of the second century, after the elder Ebionism 
had died out, Theodotus found little difficulty in attributing to 
Christ, or to His elect and predestined soul, a divine substance, 
the Ebionitic character of his views shows itself at once in his 
supposition, that the Redeemer merely awakened the soul out of 
sleep and kindled the divine spark, which lies at all events in 
the elect (3); and in his not leaving to Christ even the dignity 
of being an unique incarnation of the Word. The elect differ 
from each other only. in the measure in which the one ap- 
proaches nearer to the tédos_ TpoxoTns —that is, to the idea of 
the true man, created in the image of God—than the other. 
Accordingly, this form of Ebionism also was at last compelled 
to agree with the elder Theodotus when he says (Tertull. de 
prescr. 53),—“ Christ is raised above other men nulla alia nisi _ 
sola justitiee auctoritate”’ An exactly similar position was oc- 
cupied somewhat later than Theodotus the Elder, according to 
Eusebius (see 5, 28) and Theodoret (see Her. fab. 2, 4), by Ar- 
_temon; with the single difference that he had probably cast off 
the Gnostic element (compare Note 38, and take in conjunc- 
tion therewith Her. fab. 2, 5, at the commencement). Devoted 
to Hellenic philosophy (Euseb. 5, 28), and, as it appears, deal- 
ing arbitrarily with the Old and New Testament records, he 
and his school believed themselves warranted in describing it as 
an innovation to designate Christ, God ;—an assertion, the oppo- 
site of which we have clearly enough shown to be true, and the 
drift and nature of which is perfectly plain from his pretence of 
having the Apostles on his side. The further assertion, that his 
doctrine had prevailed in Rome till the time of Zephyrinus, does 
not accord very well with the reception given to Praxeas there; 
with the exclusion of the elder Theodotus by Victor, prior to 
Zephyrinus ; with the intimate relation existing between Iren- 
zeus and the Romish Church; nor, lastly, with the remarks 
made above respecting the dogmatical views of the Romish 
Church subsequent to Clement's day. In fact, he himself re- 
cedes from this position to the extent of granting, what he could 
not deny, that in ancient hymns deity had already been attri- 
buted to Christ; but he pretends that, in a doctrinal form, his 
ideas had held a place side by side therewith, or had even had 
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the predominance. Taking it, however, to be a fact, as history 
unquestionably teaches, that there was little doctrinal develop- 
ment of the faith in Rome during the second century, this is in 
itself a refutation of his affirmation; for if we deny the exist- 
ence of doctrinal development in general, we must deny also 
the existence of a doctrinal Ebionism. It is, of course, plain 
that a faith as yet doctrinally undeveloped might tolerate many 
principles which a keener eye would have condemned; but it 
does not therefore follow, that the faith itself was identical with 
such principles; although it agreed with the interest of the 
Artemonites to maintain the fairness of such a conclusion. Tor 
the rest, Artemon does allow that Christ was supernaturally 
born of the Virgin, and that He was exalted above the prophets 
by His virtue (Theodoret’s Her. fab. 2,4). In the matter of 
Monarchianism, therefore, he was at one with his predecessors ; 
but he was scientifically in advance of them, his views having 
acquired clearness and definiteness. Like them, he clung to 
the sinlessness and the supernatural birth; but, instead of mis- 
using the words, 6 Adyos cap éyévero, as did the Theodotians, 
who, notwithstanding their adhesion to the formula of the 
Church, really attributed nothing distinctive to Christ, he en- 
tirely avoids such lofty expressions; at the same time, however, 
he acknowledges the more distinctly that, on account of His 
sinlessness, an unique dignity appertained to Christ. The 
divinity which he concedes to Christ is His virtue, which raised 
Him above the most distinguished of the human race ; and that 
Artemon did not take a merely empirical view of this virtue by 
representing it as the sole work of Christ’s human freedom, is 
very evident, partly from the comparison with the prophets, 
who were prophets because they participated in the Divine 
Spirit, and partly from his assigning to Christ a rank above the 
prophets, both in consideration of His supernatural birth and of 
the superior measure of His virtue.’ 

1 Kal Apréwav 671g. «1. . rk pecy nated rev brwy Ocoy waparAngins 
qui e0oZacev, avrov sipnxas elves TOD wavrds woinryy’ Tov d¢ xvpiov Inaody 
Xosordy dévbpamroy sire Lirdv, &% weepbévov vyeryevynusvoy, ray of wpoQnray 
cbpern xpeirrove. Taira 0 nal rods cbmoardrous treye nexnpuxevel, mapep- 
eenvevov tay belav ypaQav thy dicevorey, rods O¢ wer exelvous beoroyijous Tov 
Xpiordv, ox bvre Osév. Artemon’s party extended far into the second 


century, and even Paul of Samosata is classed with it by the teachers of 
the Church,—for example, by Theodoret, Heer. fab. 2, 8. 
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Paul of Samosata’ gave the completest development to this 
higher form of Ebionism (about 270 after Christ). Many 
points of his system, indeed, are but a repetition of what had 
been taught before; and the early writers regularly described 
him as an adherent of Artemon. He did away with the songs 
of praise to Christ, under the pretence of their being of modern 
origin ;—a mode of procedure resembling that of Artemon in one 
respect, but in another respect in glaring contradiction to him; 
for Artemon had maintained (see Schleiermacher’s Z. Theol. 2, 
490), that a Qeoroyet of Christ was discoverable solely in old 
hymns, and not in strictly doctrinal productions (to which the 
author of the Little Labyrinth already gave a fitting reply : 
Kuseb. 5, 20). Like Artemon, with whom the ancients con- 
stantly class him, he starts with the unity of God, denies the 
existence of a codia, or Aoyos, distinct from the Father (évumo- 
atatos), and represents the Logos in God as merely that which 
intelligence or reason is in the human heart. In this sense he 
took the passage, “I am in the Father, and the Father in Me.” 
He advances, therefore, no further than that tavtorns of the 
Logos with the Father, which the younger Theodotus so de- 
cidedly taught in opposition to the doctrine of the Church (Exc. 
Theod. 19). Up to this time, the Church had found no better 
way of describing the distinction between the divine in Christ 
and God, than the, as we have seen, unsatisfactory one of 
assigning the divine reason or codia to the Son. Paul further 
resembles his predecessors in laying the main stress on the 
human personality of Christ; but he carries it out more fully. 
His Christ is from beneath («érwOev, Euseb. 7, 30; Theodoret, 
Heer. fab. 2, 8): ebwpdOn tov Xpicrov avOpwrov réyav, Oelas 
Xaprtos Stapepovrs HEvomévov. Euseb. 7, 27,—Tovrou 8 (Ilav- 
Aov) Tarrewa Kal yaual merh rept Tob Xpiotod rapa Thy exxdn- 
ciactiKiy SidacKkadlay ppovncavtos, ds Kowod thy diow avOpa- 
Tov yevouevou, etc. C. 30,—Tov pev yap vidv Tod Ocod (so say 
the Bishops in their Synodal Epistle) ob Botdrerat cuvopwororyetv 
€€ ovpavod Katedndrv0évar—réyee "Incotvy Xpiotsv kdrober. 
They term Him é£opxyncdpevov +d pwvaor/pvov (whereas even he 


1 Compare Euseb. 7, 27-30; Hahn’s ‘ Bibliothek der Symbole u. s. w.,” 
pp. 91-97, 129 f.; Epiph. Her. 65; Theodoret, Her. fab. 2, 8; Ehrlich’s 
‘‘de erroribus Pauli Samos.” Lips. 1745 ; Schwab’s ‘‘de Pauli Sam. vita 
atque doctrina,” Diss. inaug. 1839. 
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had previously had faith in Christ as Lord and God: Euseb. ed. 
Heinichen) xat éurowrevovta Th papa aipécer tod “Aptepa 
(compare Euseb. 5, 28, at the commencement). The Logos, 
that is, the activity of God which breathed through Him from 
above, did not dwell in Him as a person, but merely as a quality 
or power (ovx ovciwdds GAA Kata TrovbTyTa) ; and although he 
does not appear to have questioned the supernatural birth of 
Christ (in opposition to the indefinite expression of Euseb. 7, 27, 
we may adduce the distinct declaration of Athanasius c. Apoll. 
2, 3, that he taught, Ocdv ex mapOévov), he laid no particular 
stress on it; and the utmost he could have meant by it was, that 
Christ continued permanently the subject of divine influence, 
and that His humanity was predestined to, and therefore also 
prepared for, this abiding union with the divine power. What 
is peculiar to him, however, is his endeavour to establish the 
Sonship or deity of Christ, on the ground of the divine power 
which dwelt in Him, after the analogy of the prophets, but in a 
fuller measure (according to the Contestatio Cleri Constantinop. 
quod Nestor. ejusd. sit sentent. cum Paulo Samos. Mansi Coll. 
4, 1108, Paul’s doctrine was—iva usjre 0 €« AaPid ypicbeis 
ddOrptos } THs copias, majre » copia ev adr ovTAS EVOLKT) : 
compare Baur 1. c. 1, 296), urging that it was the animating 
principle of His human development, which, having attained its 
goal, constituted Him, for its excellence, worthy of the name of 
Son of God. (Compare the above passage from Theodoret, Heer. 
fab. 2, 8; Athan. de Syn. c. 26,—dorepov abtov pera THY év- 
avOpannaw ex mpoKoThs TePcoTorjo Oa, TO tiv dvow dvOpwrov 
yeyovévas: c. 45,—éF avOparrav yéyove Oeds. Fragm. Ep. Synod. 
in Leontius c. Nest. et Eutych., he taught cvvadecay mpos thy 
coplav kata pdOnow kat petovoiav; Epiph. Her. 65,—ev avT@ 
évérrveucev dvobev 6 Adyos.) As of alike tendency, I am inclined 
to take the passage in Epiph. 65, 1,—éa0av o Aoyos evnpynoe 
wovos Kad aviirOe mpos tov Tatépa; but I doubt whether it teaches 
a separation of the divine from this man, similar to that which 
Sabellians taught, as Baur affirms (1. c. p. 305). For the only 
idea justificatory thereof—to wit, that after His perfection 
Christ was possessed of deity in Himself, in the way above men- 
tioned, and that He therefore needed no longer the influence of 
the Logos—can scarcely have been entertained by him, seeing 
that it would have still further weakened the, in other respects, 
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feeble proof of the deification of Christ. At what moment 
he considered the deity of Christ to have commenced, whether 
after His resurrection or after His baptism, we are not informed 
(Note 5). If God-manhood did not pertain to Him originally, 
it became His through the medium of His zpoxomn, of His 
perfect human development, for the sake of which Paul repre- 
sents Him as deified. This deification is annexed as an external 
consequence ; but it cannot have been anything more than a 
quality, a thing of rank and of dignity, not of essence (Theo- 
doret l.c.). The divine in the Son, or Christ, continues by itself 
impersonal (avazpe? tHv Tod viod [of the eternal Son] taocracw, 
facet pi) eivat adtov évuToctatoy, a\Aa ev ai’Td Oc@, Epiph. 
Her. 65, 1). When, to his doctrine, “God is one person with 
the Logos, év rpocwmov (Epiph. 1. c.), even as man is one with 
his reason,” the objection was raised,—“ The doctrine of the 
Church requires one God, but several zpdcw7a of the same ;” 
he replied, that as he also held Christ to be a person (namely, 
as a man), his faith too (compare Epiph. |. c. 7) had several 
mpocwma; God and Christ stand over against each other as 
onoovarot, that is, probably, as alike personal (see Note 4). A 
vexatious dialectical procedure of this kind could, of course, 
deceive no one; but it had the effect of rendering the word 
opoovetos, so employed and referred to personality in general, 
suspicious for a time (according to Athanasius de Syn. Ar. et 
Sel. c. 45, fears were entertained that, if Paul’s view were 
adopted, a human personality must be admitted into the Trinity), 
until the fourth century stamped it with the seal of Church 
authority (Note 6). If the word oicla be taken in the sense of 
substance or essence (Wesen), Paul teaches an érepooveda of the 
Son and the Father; in their inmost centre, as to their person- 
ality, they continue apart; and the personality of the Son is 
conceived as merely finite, although év airé évémvevoev dvwbev 
0 Aoyos (compare Pauli Serm. ad Sabian.,—aéi Suddopor dicens 
Kal Ta Ovddopa mpoowra eva Kal pdvov Evocews &xovcr TPOTrOV, 
Thy Kata Oérnow ctpBacw). 

This Christology is remarkable for combining within itself 
such varied elements; and, indeed, as Epiphanius already (Heer. 
65, 9) seems to hint, Paul’s aim in its construction apparently 
was to attain a point of view from which principles, otherwise 
antagonistic, would be seen to form part of a higher unity : hence 
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also, until recent times, many were uncertain in what class Paul 
ought to be placed. We have no longer here to do with the old 
Ebionism, and its abstract dualistic conception of God; Paul 
taught, on the contrary, that the power of the divine Logos, in 
its highest energy, had appeared in this man ;—not, however, in 
a docetical manner, as the Gnostic Christology represented, but _ 
permanently. His conception of it, indeed, was such as to 
enable him to trace out a truly human, free development for 
Christ, in a more complete manner than the Church teachers 
of his day; yet at the same time he never supposed a time 
when the man Jesus, who rose by gradual progress from a lower 
position up to deification, had been without the Logos. He tried 
also to assert for Christ Sonship and deity; on the condition, it 
is true, that it should grow out of the humanity. In conse- 
quence, the deity thus claimed for Christ was neither selfless, nor 
involved a double personality. Further, the Logos who dwelt in 
Christ was not something subordinate, but a truly divine power, 
yea, God Himself in His activity. He formed as large a con- 
ception of this activity as appeared compatible with the require- _ 
ments of a free human development. In this respect, he occupied 
a far higher position than the Patripassians and Sabellians; for 
they were by no means able to give so perfect a representation 

of the humanity of Christ. On the other hand, he was essen- 
tially one with them in his unitarian conception of God; indeed, 
he harmonized so completely with them, that we can easily ex- 
plain how he should have been frequently classed with Sabel- 
lians. Epiphanius also charges him with the cuvadudy of the 
Logos and the Father; for he denies the pre-existence of the 
shy hoe and His possession of an independent hypostasis. On the 
other hand, he did not conceive God to be motionless and inert, 
or far removed from the world; but taught that the one God, 
who is in Himself Logos and Pneuma, and for whose unity he 
pleads, as did the Sabellians, in opposition to the Church, revealed 
Himself, became the Aoyos mpodoptxds, and is present in His__ 
revelation. Indeed, he might himself have laid down a kind of 
ceconomic Trinity ; ; and probably he meant to do something of 
the sort, when, in referring to the Son, he maintained that he 
also dent the existence of two hypostases, Father and Son. 
But even if Schleiermacher’s supposition were correct, that he 
regarded the soul in general as essentially divine, we should be 
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scarcely warranted in attributing to him the idea of a self- 
diremption of God, into the inner Logos and the Adyos mpodo- 
pexos ; in the sense, namely, that God placed Himself over 
against Himself in humanity (that is, God on earth), specially 
in the perfect man; and that, out of the independent freedom 
with which He had, as it were, enfranchised Himself in man, 
He returns back to Himself through the ethical exercise of 
that freedom, in the first instance, in Christ. For Paul did 
not hold the world or humanity to be the Adyos évepyds. And 
even when he says,—“ The Logos dwelt in Christ as in a temple ; 
He was in Him what the inner man is in us,”—he merely bor- 
dered on, without actually proceeding to, the recognition of the 
hypostasis of the Logos; for he conceived the inner man rather 
as a simple attribute or quality. Because, however, he regarded 
the free human and the divine personalities as mutually exclu- 
sive magnitudes, we are justified in saying,—So far as Paul saw 
in Christ a manifestation of the Father (Epiph. 1. c. 5), and 
with the Sabellians appealed to John xiv. 9; and, further, so 
far as he held this person, in its ideal development, to be deter- 
mined by the évépyeca of God,—in so far was he on the point of 
passing over into Sabellianism, and under the necessity of sus- 
pending the évépyea of the human aspect, of reducing it to a 
__ purely passive condition. So far, however, he was unable to go. 
~~ For his fundamental Cimstaloniaal tendency plainly was to lay 
chief stress on the humanity; and therefore, notwithstanding 
some inconsistencies, his theory continued to be Ebionitical, an 
incarnation of God to be an utter impossibility, and the divine 
to occupy a place merely on the surface of the kernel of the 
strictly human personality of Christ. In this sense, we may say 
that Paul considered the humanity to form the inmost centre 
and proper substance of the person of Christ; and that the 
divine, on the contrary, touched merely the actuality of the man 
Jesus, that is, His phenomenal aspect. 
Looking back from the point at which we now stand to the 
: commencement of the series here terminated, we have a spec- 
tacle before us which will often be eed y—the spectacle, 
namely, that a system whose basis was pen all pantheistic, is 
necessitated, in consequence of the accession of the subjective, 
personal principle, either to become deistic, or to throw aside its 
error and accept the truth. For Judaistic and deistic it cer- 
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tainly is, to represent the essence of God and of man as neces- 
sarily foreign to each other, and as only coming into. contact 
with each other through the medium of the divine power which 
dwells in Christ, as in a temple (Contest. cleri Const., etc., 1. c., 
év Xpiord (jv 1) codia) ds év vad Ocod; and Paul frequently 
employs the expression,—in Christ codia évoukel 3 Compare 
Neander 2, 1036). This, therefore, is again simply the inner 
relation of the heathenish and the Jewish principle, as we found 
it existing in the days of the older Ebionism and Docetism : 
they form two extremes, which unavoidably tend to a false 
union; that is, they ceaselessly pass over the one into the other, 
when they fail to find a true union in Christianity. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Il. MONARCHIANISM OF THE PATRIPASSIAN FORM. 


A var mightier tendency than the Ebionism just considered — 
mightier, because more amicably related to the interests of re- 
ligion—was Patripassianism, which, after undergoing a process 
of refinement and development, attained its most perfect form 
and expression in Sabellianism. After making many uncon- 
nected beginnings during the course of the second century, 
even prior to the time of Praxeas, this system attained sudden 
ripeness and wide diffusion even in the Church ;—first, under 
the imperfect form of Patripassianism, shortly before the end 
of the second century; and again, after some links of develop- 
ment had intervened, soon after the middle of the third century. 

Relatively to those beginnings, we may remark in the out- 
set, that Justin Martyr makes us acquainted, in his Dial. c. 
Tryph. 128, with men who are very like the later Sabellians. 
One and the same divine S%vapus, say they, undivided and un- 
separated from the Father, as the light on earth from the light 
of the sun in heaven, has appeared under different names and 
forms, as Messenger, Shechinah, Man, and Word; and these 
appearances are the appearances of the Father. When He 
wills, say they, He causes His power to go forth; and when He 
wills, He calls it back into Himself. Those who held such views 
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must, of course, have regarded all revelation as something mo- 
mentary and abrupt: no such thing as a knowledge of perma- 
nent forms of divine revelation, and of their connection with each 
other is attainable ; everything remains theophany. We find, 
however, even here, the characteristic feature, that the divine 
Svvasus in itself is asserted to be absolutely identical with the 
Father, and that the element of limitation, of distinction from 
God the Father, is supposed to owe its existence to the entrance 
into the world of finitude, to be the effect of the ofxovoula, or 
of revelation; whereas the divine substance in itself resists and 
excludes all distinctions. But if we ask, what is the funda- 
mental philosophical view which lies at the basis of such a 
theory of the revelation of God; and if, in this behoof, we 
apply the above propositions to creation in general, and not 
merely to the Old Testament account (an application which 
they themselves justify us in making, in that they trace back 
the origin of the angels also to that divine évvapis, in which the 
Father as it were spreads Himself out),—we shall arrive most 
surely at our goal by taking our stand on their favourite image, 
and saying :—God is like the sun, which diffuses itself through, 
and as it were expands itself to the boundaries of, the sphere 
of light; and as the sun draws back every evening, at setting, 
the rays in which it appeared to us, so God draws Himself back 
into Himself. I would just hint with a word also, that the 
Pseudo-Clementines, with their Monas, which dilates itself to 
a Dyas, and again returns into itself, and perhaps also the 
gnosticizing Gospel of the Egyptians, may be placed under the 
same category.’ Whether the influence of the stoical cosmology 
or theology should also be taken into consideration as a further 
factor, is doubtful, notwithstanding that common or similar ex- 
pressions, like ovetod and ScactoM), éxoracis, suggest such a 
course. More importance ought probably to be attached to the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, which began to come into vogue, even 
before the end of the second century, specially through Celsus. 
For it does teach that God eternally mediates Himself with 
Himself through the world, that the divine life flows through 


1 Baur, 1. c. p. 274, refers the Gospel of the Egyptians to this connec- 
tion with a positiveness which I am unable to share; for we know only of 
a sexual Dyas (Geschlechtsdyas) which becomes a Monas. Compare Grabe’s 
** Spicilegium” 1, 35. 
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a circuit, and that God proceeds forth from Himself and be- 
comes a Son to Himself in the world. Related thereto, and 
unquestionably not without considerable influence on Neo- 
Platonism, was finally Gnosticism, between which, with its pan- 
theistic fundamental view and the principle of Sabellianism, the 
affinity was all the greater, the more it turned from its ethniciz- 
ing phantastic theosophy to the more sober doctrine of the unity 
of the Alleinheitslehre—a doctrine essentially involved in it 
from the beginning,—or the more fully it obeyed the injunc- 
tion of Irenzeus, to reduce its endless hypostases to momenta of 
the conception of God. The connection of Sabellianism with 
Gnosticism, apart from the pantheistic basis common to both, 
is specially noteworthy for two reasons. Firstly, the older 
patripassian form of Sabellianism, which did not shrink from 
attributing change and suffering to God, directs our attention 
to the transformation already experienced by the rigid Jewish 
conception of God at the hand of Gnosticism. Secondly, the 
older patripassian form of Sabellianism was guided, not so much 
by a philosophical or cosmological, as by a religious interest 
(not till a later period did it become religio-historical or religio- 
philosophical) ; and even in this aspect, the transition from 
Gnosticism to it was effected by one of the most noted Gnostics, 
Marcion.: This religious interest manifested itself particularly 
in the opposition consciously raised by it to every form of 
Subordinatianism, and in its disposition to put Christ on a level 
with God; nor did it object merely to Ebionitical Monarchian- 
ism, but also to those doctrines of the Church which subordi- 
nate the Son to the Father (compare Origen in Matth. T. 
xvii. § 14, Neander 2, 994 f.). Itis of far more consequence, 
however, to note the stadium at which the doctrine of the 
Church itself stood, when this tendency broke out. Here we 
refer not merely to the indeterminateness which prevailed, and 
which did not quite exclude Sabellian principles; for example, 
when the presbyter says, in Irenzeus, “ Mensura Patris filius ;” 
or when Clemens Alexandrinus says, with the younger Theo- 
dotus, “The Son is the countenance of the Father ;” or when 
Melito says, Oeds wérovOev td SeEtas icpanditioos (compare 
Routh 1, 116). Still more positive countenance was given by 

1 So far as I know, Neander was the first to direct attention to this fact. 
(See above.) 
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two circumstances. Firstly: From the days of the Apostles down 
to Justin, the Church had, as we have seen, laid prime stress on 
the hypostatic pre-existence of the higher nature of Christ; and 
Justin, in connection therewith, had not even avoided subordina- 
tian elements. He himself, however, firmly believed the Logos to 
be of one substance with the Father; and during the course of 
the history of the doctrine of the Logos, this constantly assumed 
a more definite shape, until, in the second half of the second cen- 
tury, the Church was concerned not so much to distinguish the 
Son from, as to establish His unity with, the Father. Inadequate 
momenta, which had been intended to aid in establishing the 
divine hypostasis of Christ, but which intertwined Him imme- 
diately with the world, were then cast aside, and the Son was 
introduced into the inmost adytum of the divine essence itself, 
as the reason and wisdom of God. Had the matter rested there 
(a thing to which the teachers of the Church were certainly 
opposed), Sabellianism would have found a home in the Church, 
and the impossibility of distinguishing the Son from the Father 
would have become a manifest fact. For if the divine Trias, 
which the faith of the Church had long held to be a settled 
thing, meant nothing more than that reason and spirit (Adyos 
Kat mvedua) are in God, Monarchianism would have had no 
reason for its opposition. Moreover, inasmuch as the Church 
most decidedly maintained that there was only one God, Sabel- 
lianism was the more justified in, as it were, asking the doctrine 
of the Church, whether a merely ceconomic Trinity would not 
meet the wants of the Christian mind; and in the then posi- 
tion of the doctrine of an immanent Trinity, it could with cer- 
tainty reckon on receiving, in many cases, an affirmative reply. 
Secondly: The revival of Ebionism must have caused the Church 
to cling more firmly to the doctrine of the essential equality of 
the Son; and fear both of it, and of the Arianism which now 
began to raise its head,’ must have prevented it from insisting _ 
too strongly on the distinction between the divine in Christ 
_ and the Father. And, in fact, it is quite possible that the ever- 


1 Compare Recognit. Pseudoclement. (see Vol. I. 216 and Note BBBB). 
On the other hand, after what has been advanced above (Vol. I. 192 ff.), 
it is not improbable that a class of Ebionites also (of course a higher 
class, to which one scarcely ought to apply the name) approximated to 
Patripassianism. 
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strengthened tendency to affirm, even as regards the soul, the 
completeness of the humanity of Christ in opposition to Docetism 
(Note 7),—a tendency unquestionably little favourable to any 
form of Sabellianism,—was, in many respects, restrained by the 
necessity of combating Ebionism ; for Ebionism postulated above 
all, for the integrity of the humanity of Christ, a complete and 
free personality. 

The weakest side of the newer form of Ebionism, in the eyes 
of simple-minded Christians, was its inability to lay any stress 
on the death of Christ and His atoning work. (It was otherwise, 
perhaps, with those alone who are mentioned in the note on the 
last page.) Some, indeed, are said to have done so (Orig. Comm. 
in Joh. T. xxxii. 9), but it was mere inconsistency ; and the ‘epov 
Kab c@Tiptov xpiua, which, according to them, 6 otaupwdels TH 
Koop eridedjxev, can scarcely be connected, otherwise than 
arbitrarily and magically, with an Ebionitic Christology. In 
this respect especially, the patripassian view was far more satis- 
factory :—the more explicable, therefore, is the great impression 
made by Praxeas, its earliest representative, and a confessor, 
during his first stay in Rome. The heresy which Praxeas in- 
troduced, Victorinus endeavoured to strengthen (corroborare 
curavit), says Tertullian in the passage from his “ de preescr. 
her.’ 53. This was, without doubt, the Roman Bishop Victor, 
who excommunicated Theodotus. The excitement which then 
prevailed precisely in Rome, on account of the revival of Ebion- 
ism, would appear therefore to have favoured the introduction 
of views of a directly opposite character, of which Praxeas, 
coming from Asia, was the advocate and representative. When 
we remember that a certain predominance had hitherto always 
been given to the Father over the Son, we shall confess the ad- 
mission of the idea, that in Christ the Father had appeared, had 
actually manifested Himself in His person, to have been an 
unheard of but a mighty step. The inmost nature of God is 
disclosed,—a completely new period is inaugurated. We thus 
enter into fellowship with the Most High God, who is God alone ; 
and no middle being has been able to redeem us. It cannot 
have been the idea of the mere abstract unity of God that led 
Patripassians to the view they advocated; on the contrary, that 
Jewish momentum, in itself, would have absolutely excluded 
the possibility of change and suffering in God. But it was also 
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the consciousness of entering into immediate fellowship with 
the Most High God, who as such is the one God, in conse- 
quence of His completely clothing Himself with our humanity, 
sharing the distress of finitude, and the sufferings which fall 
solely to the lot of our nature,—that constituted a second and 
equally important momentum of Patripassianism. On the one 
hand, Praxeas and Marcion are thus brought into closer proxi- 
mity, the former turning out to be the Church’s continuation of 
the latter; on the other hand, a new explanation is given of the 
warfare they waged in common with Montanism, and it is seen 
to have been the natural result of their essential principles. 
Montanism threatened the Church with a new form of 
legality, incompatible with the revelation of the inmost nature 
of God vouchsafed to men in Christianity. The doctrine of 
the Trinity by no means furnishes a sufficient explanation of 
the opposition raised by Praxeas to Montanism; for, in the first 
place, there are too few traces of an old Montanistic doctrine of 
the Trinity, and Tertullian had arrived at his doctrine of the 
Trinity prior to embracing Montanism ; and, in the second place, 
if, as some aflirm, it were certain that the Montanistic doctrine 
of the Trinity was ceconomical, that is, in principle Sabellian, it 
would be difficult to explain Praxeas’ opposition thereto. 
Praxeas, says Tertullian (see Adv. Prax. 20), treats the 
words, “I and the Father are one; He that seeth Me, seeth 
the Father,” as though they formed the entire Bible (Note 8); 
and in the Old Testament, appeals most readily to the passages 
which testify to the unity of God (c. 18). This, says Tertullian, 
is right enough in opposing polytheism; but we are not thereby 
shut out from understanding, by the one God, the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit. But what are the teachings of Praxeas 
concerning the Christian idea of God, which, even in the general 
baptismal formula, takes a Trinitarian form? One and the 
same, says he, is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (c. 2). Now, 
as he absolutely refuses to admit of distinctions in the simple 
divine essence (c. 12, the “unitas simplex,’ the “unicus et 
singularis Deus”), what significance can he attach to that tri- 
plicity? The question of the Holy Spirit we must leave un- 
touched, for we do not know what Praxeas said regarding Him ; 
but we know that he denied the pre-existence of the Son, and 
proposed to apply the designation to the Incarnate One alone. 
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It was not a mere power of the Most High that was active in 
the formation of Christ, but the power of the Most High is the 
Most High Himself (c. 26); He descended into Mary. Had 
Praxeas and his school brought the Trinitarian names into con- 
nection with the different revelations, the word Father also would 
have stood to him for a form of the revelation of the one God, 
and this one God he would then have distinguished, as the 
Monas, not only from the Son, but even from the Father. We 
do not find, however, that he did anything of the kind; on the 
contrary, it is probable that he identified the Father with the 
Monas.’ The distinction, therefore, that he draws between God 
in general and Christ, is the following,—“ The Father is the 
Spirit, that is, God, that is, Christ: the Son is the Flesh, that is, 
the man, that is, Jesus. The higher element in the person of 
Jesus is God Himself, or the Father; in Jesus, however, He 
entered into finitude and became man. In the one person of 
Christ, Praxeas distinguished the part that was born, to wit, the 
flesh, and God, who is in Himself unalterable. The Father 
proceeded forth from Himself, and returned back into Himself 
(c. 23). In this way, the incarnation is reduced to a mere 
theophany; not even the eternal continuance of this person is 
ensured, especially as Praxeas taught nothing concerning a soul 
of Christ. The man, the “caro,” must have been conceived as 
impersonal, as a mere garment, or as an organ whose office it is 
to present the Father visibly to the world.’ 

Had Praxeas gone no further, his system would have differed 
little from the old Docetism,—for example, from that of Mar- 
cion. But he conceived the appearance of the Most High God 
to be at all events one of long continuance, a permanent one: 
like Noetus, he represents Jesus as having been actually born 
of Mary, as growing, hungering, thirsting, suffering, and dying. 
To the assumption of so permanent and peculiar an union of God 
with human nature, Praxeas was undoubtedly impelled by a re- 
gard to the religious nature of man, which feels that in Christ, 
God did enter into the most intimate fellowship with our nature. 
Such a fellowship would not have been established, had not He 


10.16: ‘* Patrem in vulvam Marie deducunt.” C. 27: Out of the “ virtus 
Altissimi” which overshadowed Mary, ‘‘ Patrem faciunt.” Compare c. 23, 2. 

2C. 23: “ Tolerabilius erat, duos divisos, quam unum Deum versipellem 
preedicare.” 
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participated in all the acts and sufferings of the man Jesus, and 
had He assumed human nature merely externally as a garment. 
For this reason, Schleiermacher (1. c. p. 497) had no right to 
throw doubt on the statement frequently made by Tertullian 
and others, to the effect that Praxeas and his school represented 
God Himself, or the Father, as sympathetically suffering with 
us. ‘Tertullian’s expression, “ Patrem crucifixit,’ must, of 
course, perhaps be taken rhetorically ; for he distinguished be- 
tween the “caro” and the Father, and therefore also, that 
which could befall the former alone, from that which might also 
touch the latter. But that he in some way or other held the 
Father to have participated in the sufferings of Christ, cannot 
be doubted. He and his school believed themselves the rather 
warranted in doing so, as even the recognised teachers of the 
Church were accustomed to say,—The Son, or even God, suf- 
fered; Christ, the Son of God, died.? But they tried to make 
their meaning more intelligible by the formula, “ compassus 
est pater filio” (c. 29). For fear of directly blaspheming the 
Father, Tertullian supposes, they adopted this milder form of 
expression, and granted that the Father and Son are two. It 
is scarcely likely, however, that Praxeas and his school meant, 
in adopting the formula, to grant that there were two (duos) 
subjects; for this would have thoroughly clashed with their 
theory. Their meaning probably was,—The sufferings affected, 
it is true, in the first instance, merely the body, through which 
God is Son; for the human substance alone was mortal (c. 
30). But the sufferings of the flesh could not remain in- 
different and foreign to the higher part of this person; on 
the contrary, the higher part, or the Father, sympathized in 
the sufferings (compassus est). We do not find Praxeas ever 
alluding to a human soul of Christ; and therefore it was im- 
possible for him to avoid representing the ipse-Deus, the adrd- 
Geos, as taking part in the sufferings of Christ. With this was 

* Inc. 2, where Tertullian professes to give an account of the doctrine of 
Praxeas, we read, ‘‘Itaque post tempus pater natus, Pater passus:” c. 16, 
—“Ipsum credunt Patrem et visum et congressum et operatum et sitim 
et esuriem passum.” 

* Ergo inquis, et nos eadem ratione Patrem mortuum dicentes, qua vos 
Filium, non blasphemamus in Dominum Deum, non enim ex divina sed ex 


humana substantia mortuum dicimus:” ¢. 30; compare Melito in Routh 
126. 
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connected his attributing a passible aspect to the nature of the 
Father, his assuming in the Father Himself that momentum of 
finitude, which others—as, for example, his opponent Tertullian 
__assumed in the Son, even prior to His incarnation. Tertullian 
was quite right in drawing the conclusion,— Sympathy is, after 
all, suffering; suffering, that is, with another. Hither the 
Father is incapable of suffering, and then He is incapable of 
sympathy ; or, if He be capable of sympathy, He is also capable 
of suffering. And, in fact, a mere suffering of the body, espe- 
cially as nothing is said of the existence of a human soul, would 
be spiritless, and without significance relatively to redemption. 
If we ask further, how Praxeas found it possible to transfer 
passibility to God, a reply is offered to us by his doctrine, that 
the divine had determined itself in itself as finite, had set forth 
out of itself the momentum of finitude (the “caro”); or rather, 
snasmuch as this would lead to a docetical, heavenly humanity, 
the Father took up this finite momentum, that is, flesh, into His 
essence, out of Mary, fully appropriated it and identified Him- 
self with it, so that He really became man ; and “caro,” with all 
its liability to suffering, is, not something foreign to Him, but a 
momentum of Himself. This incorporation of humanity with 
His substance evidently presupposes, however, that the Father 
was in one aspect susceptible to the finite, to the passible; and 
it is this aspect which is manifested in the incarnation. So we 
understand it, when Tertullian finds it necessary, in opposition 
to Praxeas, to assure his readers, “ caro non deus est”’ (c. 27) ; 
and when he gives a long refutation and exposition of the above 
mentioned theory, which at this period was not an uncommon 
one, namely, that God had, as it were, transformed Himself into 
“caro ;” in consequence whereof, Christ’s flesh participated in 
the divine essence, and it was possible to term His sufferings 
divine sufferings (Note 9). None the less, however, was God 
the Father present in this “ caro,” even as to His unchange- 
ableness: the distinction between “caro” and “spiritus,” that 
is, “Deus,” is a real one; for, without renouncing Himself, God, 
as it were, gave Himself another form of being (Andersseyn) in 
the “caro” of Christ; but inasmuch as it is God Himself who 
gave Himself this other form of existence, the two aspects meet 
in the person of Christ, and do not stand over against each other 
as foreign. Whether this were the theory of Praxeas or not, we 
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must allow that Tertullian was justified in charging him with 
great inconsequence. For either he was in earnest in asserting 
the Father, the adrd0eos, to be an absolutely simple Being; and 
then he could not attribute to Him a capability and an incapa- 
bility of suffering at one and the same time, but must have 
reduced the incarnation to a process, which merely transitorily 
affected His unchangeable essence, and must have represented 
Christ as an organ through which the omnipresent, unchange- 
able Father appears differently from elsewhere, although the 
incarnation was not on His part, that is, objectively, a pecu- 
_ liar deed." Or else, if he were in earnest in saying that God 
took finitude upon Himself in Christ, he must have allowed the 
existence of much more determinate distinctions in God, and 
have renounced on the one hand his doctrine of the abstract 
unity of God, and on the other hand his complaints against the 
doctrine of the Church.? This, too, was the point to which 
Tertullian endeavoured to drive him. With great insight he 
shows him how the incarnation must either be reduced to a 
mere semblance; how, consequently, it must be attributed to 
the subjective manner of consideration, when He, who in Him- 
self is unchangeable, appears in Christ and Christianity differ- 
ently from elsewhere; and how humanity would thus relapse in 


1 C. 11: “Veracem Deum credens scio, illum non aliter, quam disposuit, 
pronuntiasse, nec aliter disposuisse, quam pronuntiavit. Tu porro eum 
mendacem efficias et fallacem et deceptorem fidei hujus, si cum ipse esset 
sibi filius, alii dabat filii personam” (that is, if God in Christ seemed to be 
another, appeared as another, than the Father, and yet was in reality merely 
an appearance of the Father). Compare c. 23. 

* What does it mean, says Tertullian, when the Son is said to pray to 
the Father, if there is no distinction between Father and Son? (c. 28). 
What is the resurrection of the Son, and His anointing (c. 28), or the curse 
which Christ was made for us? or the desertion of the Son, when He cried 
out, My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? (c. 30). It is a 
blasphemy to say that the Father became a curse for us.—In fact, the 
fellowship which God holds with man in Christ is reduced to a mere sem- _ 
blance, if full justice be not done to the distinction between the Father and 
_ the Son :—we see this most clearly in connection with the work of atone- 
ment. If God continue in simple identity with Himself, the process of 
reconciliation is a mere subjective play and appearance. At this point the 
affinity between Patripassianism and the entire Sabellian tendency on the 
one hand, and Docetism on the other, shows itself, as was hinted above, 
with peculiar distinctness. 
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its ante-Christian condition: or that he must go forwards (c. 4, 
2, 6, 30; Apolog. 21), admit the existence of objective distinc- 
tions in God, reject the abstract simplicity of the divine nature ; 
and. then it would be possible for him to regard the divine Son 
as really and truly participating in finitude. This he expresses 
in the following way (c. 13),—“Through the appearance of 
Christ, the name of God has been more perfectly revealed. The 
difference between the worshippers of one God and of many 
gods (plurime divinitatis) is fixed by Christianity; for if we 
really meant that there are three Gods and three Lords, when 
we teach that there are Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we, the 
sons of light, should have extinguished the torches which light 
us to the martyr’s death. But also between Christianity and 
Judaism (c. 31) there is no other difference than this, that the 
Jews believe monotheism to be incompatible with reckoning the 
Son, and after the Son the Spirit, to the one God. But what 
would be the work of Christianity, and the substance of the New 
Testament, which sets a limit to the law and the prophets with 
John, if Father, Son, and Spirit, believed in as three, do not 
constitute the one God?” 

By several teachers of the Church a connection is supposed 
to have existed between Praxeas and Hermogenes, the well- 
known defender of the eternity of matter (compare Philostr. de 
Heres. c. 54 f.; see Leopold’s “ Hermogenis de origine mundi 
sententia,” 1844, pp. 22 f. 28 ff.). As he does not appear to 
have called in question the deity of Christ (Tertull. adv. Her- 
mog. 1), although he probably doubted His pre-existence as a 
divine hypostasis and His participation in the creation of the 
world, he belongs without doubt to the class now under consi- 
deration. With this agrees the further circumstance, that, 
according to Theodoret, he did not hold the humanity of Christ 
to be eternal, but, like two Galatian heretics, Seleucus and 
Hermias, represented Him as laying aside His body in the sun; 
in proof of which theory, they appealed to Ps. xix. 4. His 
opinion was perhaps the following :—that Christ laid aside the 
gross material element; whereas the soul, which (in his view) 
appertained to matter, might have continued Christ’s (compare 
Theodoret’s Her. fab. 1,19). It is worthy of remark, that, 
with his view of matter, he was able to attribute a soul also to 
Christ,—without mvedua, it is true:—zvedua, however, was 
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involved in the divine substance of Christ. That the doctrine 
of a matter, independent of God, might very well suit this class 
of Monarchians, we shall see below. 

In Asia, patripassian views appear to have already existed 
a considerable period ; at all events, the names of several repre- 
sentatives thereof have been handed down to us. So Epigonos 
and Cleomenes (see Theodoret’s Heer. fab. 3, 3). But we have 
more precise information regarding Noetus, who, according to 
Hippolytus (c. Noetum, ed. Fabric. T. 1, 235 ff., of the Greek 
text, T. 2, 5 ff.) and Theodoret I. c., as also according to John 
of Damascus, was a native of Smyrna; according to Epiph. 
(Heer. 57), of Ephesus. 

Noetus also aimed at conciliating the true and perfect deity 
of Christ with the unity of God," by saying, “ Christ Himself is 
the Father.” For the Father is God (Fabr. T. 2, 7), but Christ, 
who Himself was God, suffered ; inasmuch, then, as we know but 
one God and no other, to wit, the Father, I must necessarily at- 
tribute suffering to this God (rodrov tro wabos hépev). The 
Father is Himself the Son; the Son was born, suffered, and 
raised Himself from the dead. This explains, says he, why in the 
New Testament the resurrection of Christ is at one time treated 
as the work of the Father, at another time as the work of the 
Son. The meaning of this, again, is undoubtedly that the Father, 
God in Himself, is not the Son, apart from the incarnation ; and 
that the existence of a Son began with the incarnation ; whereas 
the Church terms the Logos aeapxos, Son: so, for example, 
Justin, Tertullian, and others.? The Father, therefore, consti- 
tuted Himself His own Son in Christ. Besides the passages in 
Praxeas, Noetus appealed to Baruch iii. 35, Isa. xlv. 14, in proof 
of the unity of God; on the other hand, to Rom. ix. 5, 1 Cor. 
vill. 6, which put Christ on a level with the Most High God, in 
proof of His identity with the Father. The fate of finitude, 
of suffering, and the like, Noetus probably transferred to God, 
much more decidedly than even Praxeas: moreover, he does — 


1 According to Hippolytus c. Noét., he said to his opponents, r/ ody 
nanoy Tod doselav rev Xpsorcv; according to Epiphanius, +/ yep xandv we- 
molnnn; eve Ocov dogalu, eva trlorapus xal ox &rrov, yevynbévta, a&ro- 
davévre. To judge from the reply of the presbyters and from the nature of 
the case, Noetus considered the two to be indissolubly connected. 

2 From this point of view Hippolytus c. Noetum 15, must be estimated. 
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not appear even to have distinguished so clearly between the oapé 
and the God in Christ, as did Praxeas; but rather to have re- 
garded God Himself as one nature, which, in one aspect, is inca- 
pable of suffering, in another aspect, capable of suffering, mor- 
tal, and so forth;—thus, like Praxeas, after blotting out the 
distinction between Father and Son, importing a distinction mto 
the very essence of God. It deserves, however, acknowledg- 
ment and remark, that Noetus had already completed the sys- 
tem of Patripassianism, and had stripped it of that ethnic 
appearance of rendering God's dvois immediately finite, which 
it had in the hands of Praxeas. For, in the passage to be 
immediately quoted from Theodoret, the éOérxew plays a great 
réle relatively to the passible aspect of God’s being, recognised 
by Noetus. Everything finite, all change and suffering, affects 
God solely through the medium of His will; which, if it con- 
tinues the same and is in itself absolute (for example, as the 
will of love), is a sufficient guarantee of the unchangeableness 
of the divine being. To be invisible, ungenerated, immortal, 
and impassible, belongs, on the contrary, to the divine essence in 
itself; at the same time, however, in the view of Noetus, this 
His essence cannot be a check on His will, but remains subject 
thereto, and on that account can be made passible, mortal, and 
so forth. It would be interesting to ascertain Noetus’ precise 
doctrine of redemption, in order to see whether his conception 
of this will of God, on which he lays such great stress, as op- 
posed to the divine nature, or to the physical categories of the 
idea of God, is an ethical one; or whether he regarded it as 
mere unconditioned, perfect power, which, being destitute of 
determinations in itself, is not raised above caprice. All that 
we certainly know, however, is that, in the view of Noetus, the 
eternal God put Himself, by His will, into the condition of pas- 
sibility and visibility ; such is his estimate of the significance of 
the appearance of Christ. I am not inclined, therefore, with 
Schleiermacher (Theol. Nachlass 2, 506 f.), to charge Theodoret 
with error in saying, éva dacty civar Ocdv Kal watépa, TOV bA@V 
Sncoupyv' adavi; ev, Stav 0p, pawopevov 6¢ ivik av Bov- 
Anta, Kad Tov adbrov dépatov elvar Kal dpaevov, Kat ryevynTOV 
Kar ayevyntov: ayévuntov pev && apis, yevuntov € OTe éx TIS 
rapbévov yevvnOjvas HOA nce arab Kat aOdvatov Kal Twadw 
ad maOnrov Kab Ovnrov: admabys yap av, pn, TO TOU oTaUpOU 
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maQos eGedjoas bréuevev. For Hippolytus, Epiphanius, and 
Theodoret agree too decidedly in representing Noetus as attri- 
buting suffering to God. Moreover, by introducing the element 
of will, he refined the representation; and in the very act of 
apparently undermining the unchangeableness of God (by mak- 
ing the divine nature, which is in itself impassible, unbegotten, 
immortal, dependent on the divine will), he gave it a new hold, 
in the potence of the same will. Besides the passages which 
those Fathers cite, and which, if not correct, they must have 
forged, the view just mentioned is specially favoured by the 
circumstance, that on the minds of Hippolytus and Epiphanius, 
who made use of independent sources of information, the theory 
of Noetus left the same impression,—the impression, to wit, that, 
to be consistent, he ought to have assumed an essential connec- 
tion between the humanity of Christ and the deity ; be it either 
by Christ’s bringing humanity with Him down from heaven, or 
by God’s converting Himself into humanity : and this impression 
evidently arose from the circumstance that on his principles fini- 
tude was constituted a determination of the divine essence (Note 
10). What further distinguishes Noetus from Praxeas is, not 
that he attributes a human soul to Christ,—for that is done rather 
by his opponent Hippolytus (c. Noét. 17),—but that he already 
brings under consideration the other revelations of God. He of 
course believed that it was one and the same divine nature which 
manifested itself in the repeated and multiform revelations; and 
to this one nature, which, like Praxeas, he designates Father, he 
must have attributed the capability of being finite, visible, pas- 
sible. This general possibility became an actuality, in and 
through the various revelations of God. Here the horizon 
widens, and the task presented itself, of pointing out the distine- 
tion between the revelation in Christ and all other revelations. 
To define this difference was the more necessary, as, from the 
absence of distinctions in the divine nature, we should naturally 
conclude that its revelations would be uniform and identical ; 
and that, consequently, notwithstanding the purpose to exalt 
Christ to the highest rank, there could have been nothing in 
Him, as a revelation, which had not been substantially con- 
tained in all other revelations. N oetus, however, did nothing of 
importance towards the settling of this question. On the con- 
trary, although he broke the ground for a comparison of the 
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Christian revelation with others, he did not advance beyond the 
affirmation, that, when God wills, He is invisible, and when He 
wills, He manifests Himself,—as though his sole task had been 
to show that the unchangeableness of God was not such as to ex- 
clude a revelation like that in Christ, seeing that related revela- 
tions had already been made. In this way, Christianity is plainly 
assigned a place again amongst mere theophanies; nor, as a 
matter of fact, do we find Noetus expressing any opinion as 
to the duration of the Person of Christ. Quite as suspicious a 
feature of his system is, that it sets no limits whatever to the 
revelations of God. In each of them, it is true, He Himself is 
present; but ever new revelations might appear necessary, un- 
less it were proved that the full idea of a theophany had attained 
realization in Christ, and that God had manifested Himself 
once for allin the God-man. Thus viewed, the objection raised 
by the Noetians to the doctrine of the Church, that it afforded 
no protection against an endless polytheism, might have been 
justly retaliated; for the Church might have objected, that the 
Noetians came to no end with their endless theophanies. 

To the class of men who shared the tendency of Noetus, be- 
long further Beron and his associates (Note 11). “ Recently,” 
says Hippolytus (Fragm. 5, Fabr. 1, 228), “ Beron and some 
others made their appearance ; who quitted the sect of Valentinus 
in order to involve themselves in deeper error. They say,—The 
flesh appropriated by the Logos worked like works with the deity 
(ravroupyés), in virtue of its assumption (7poodnyis), and the 
deity had the like capability of suffering with the flesh, in virtue 
of its xévwors ; thus teaching that the two aspects were changed, 
commingled, poured together, and converted into each other.” 
Hippolytus answers,—Lf both, to wit, the flesh and deity, suffered 
and worked in the like manner, then all distinction between deity 
and flesh must have vanished, and they cannot have retained their 
respective natures (Fragm. 6). What conception can they form, 
then, of the one Christ, who is at one and the same time God and 
man by nature? What sort of existence can they attribute to . 
Him, if, as they say, He became man by the conversion of deity 
into humanity; and if, on the other hand, He became God 
through the conversion of the flesh? For the mutation of the one 
into the other (werdrtwots) is the entire destruction of both. 

However confused this theory may at first sight appear, 
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light is thrown upon it when we commence our examination 
with the point which Hippolytus mentions second; and when 
we assume, as the first and eighth Fragments justify us in doing, 
that two things, which, according to the representation of Hip- 
polytus, would seem to have been uttered, as it were, in one 
breath, were actually separated by an interval of time. Hippo- 
lytus was led to the view he took by Beron’s presupposition of 
the essential equality of the two natures. But if we take the 
xévwous, which Beron must have posited as the first, for our 
point of departure, we are led into the following course of 
thought :—God has subjected Himself to the determination of 
finitude or of humanity ; He entered into the limitation and cir- 
cumscription of humanity; His self-emptying was real and ob- 
jective (see Fragm. 1); and the result thereof was, that God 
posited Himself as an actual man. The epvypady) is thus 
taken up into God Himself; the limitation did not affect the 
humanity alone, but in positing Himself as a man, God sub- 
jected Himself to limitation. The man thus originated, as we 
may conclude from the second part of the first Fragment, is 
related to God in Himself, that is, to the complete idea of the 
divine, as the lesser to the greater; and does not correspond to 
the latter. At this point, however, commences the opposed de- 
velopment. The humanity, which arose in such a manner, is 
not foreign to the highest, to the divine; but, conformably to 
its origin, carries the divine within itself, as its inner essence; 
consequently, the development of this humanity is its deification. 
We can now understand the proposition, on which Beron and 
his school laid such great stress, that Hippolytus derived their 
entire error from it (Fragm. 8, Fabr. 1, 229 f.). They maintain, 
says he, that the divine activity, which in reality did but mani- 
fest itself through the medium of the flesh in miracles, became 
the very activity of the flesh itself ((Sav yevéoOau rijs capKos 
TH Oelav évépyevav, compare Bibl. Max. iii. 261, c. 7). At the 
same time, we see that the eternal duration of the humanity of | 
Christ is thereby secured,—a thing which always remained 
doubtful with the other men of this tendency. One might, 
indeed, here also imagine that God must restore Himself to the 
state in which He was prior to the transformation, after the 
revelation had been accomplished; but sucha supposition would 
involve the disappearance of the humanity. Whereas the deve- 
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lopment of the humanity, which the divine potence constituted 
its own, is itself the return or restoration of God to Himself, for 
it is deification; consequently, to teach the laying aside of the 
humanity was forbidden on the same ground as that urged by 
the teachers of the Church. 

This theory is very far removed from Ebionism; but it is 
equally remarkable as indicating that Patripassianism, which 
had originally put the humanity of Christ surprisingly into the 
background, as compared with His divine nature, had arrived 
at a stadium when it found it needful to lay special stress 
thereon. No allusion, it is true, is made to a human soul; but 
the doctrine that the divine had gained id/av ovalas mepuypadny 
by the xévwors, and indeed the entire course taken by this 
Christology, secured for the humanity of Christ a dignity and 
importance such as the doctrine of the Church was as yet far 
from attributing to it. 

Hippolytus answered Beron as follows:— “God is un- 
changeable. The Logos, in the aspect in which He is identical 
with the Father, was not, in any respect whatever, rendered 
identical with the flesh through the xévwous; but what He was 
prior to assuming the flesh, that He continued,—to wit, indepen- 
dent of all circumscription (aepyypady}). Through the whole- 
some act of incarnation, He introduced into the flesh the activity 
of His own deity; but this activity was neither circumscribed 
by the flesh, in consequence of the «évwous, nor did it grow 
dvoixds out of the flesh, as it grew out of the deity (Fragm. 1, 
11). What the divine was prior to the incarnation, that it was 
afterwards,—to wit, unbounded as to its essence, incomprehensi- 
ble, impassible, incomparable, unchanged, unconverted, mighty 
in itself, abiding in its own natural existence, and working ac- 
cording to its own nature. So also, what the flesh was as to 
essence and operation, that it continued to be even after it had 
been most intimately united with the deity. Thus the Incarnate 
One worked both after a divine and after a human manner. 
So far as He worked after a divine manner, the divine activity 
shone through the flesh. For the nature of the deity was by no 
means transmuted, as though it had become essentially flesh, 
that is, flesh of deity; but the flesh remained what it was, that 
is, weak flesh, in accordance with the word of the Lord, ‘The 
spirit is willing, the flesh is weak.’ In the flesh, He performed 
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and suffered that which pertained to the flesh. The abasement 
of the deity was solely a thing for us; that is, it had no objective 
reality. Moreover, the distinction between deity and humanity 
is not a merely quantitative, comparative one (cata atyxpiow) 5 
otherwise, we should have to describe one and the same being 
as both greater and less than Himself. But beings of the like 
essence alone can be compared with each other; not those of 
unlike essence. Between God, the Creator of the universe, and 
the creature, between the unbounded and the bounded, between 
illimitedness and limitedness, no comparison can be instituted. 
God never falls out of Himself (uéver avéxrrtwtos); never did 
He enter on an éxisténice outside of Himself (é£a yéyove); and 
yet the incarnation was a reality, and God truly revealed Him- 
self in it.” By way of illustration, he employs the relation of a 
thought to its representation in word, through the medium of 
the tongue, or in signs written by the hand (Fragm. 8). 
Thought is the self-moved energy of the soul, which flows forth, 
according to its nature, in a continual stream (as did the energy 
of Christ out of the deity). When I mould thoughts into 
words, or delineate them in signs, employing the tongue as an in- 
strument, or written signs, which in themselves are foreign to the 
thing represented, the thoughts themselves remain unchanged. 
Although they attain to actuality by means of something unlike 
themselves, they are not changed, but simply revealed and per- 
ceived. It is true, I employ my tongue and letters for the ma- 
nifestation of my thoughts; and yet the thoughts do not belong 
to the words or signs, but to me the speaker ; and I give expression 
to them as mine in both ways, just as they flow out of my rational 
soul, The tongue is merely the organ. Now, as the power, whose 
essence Is rational, whilst continuing unaltered in itself, expresses 
itself by means of the bodily tongue; so, if two things utterly 
incomparable may be compared, by means of the supernatural 
coudTwous, was the almighty, all-creating activity of the entire 
deity manifested without change through the holy flesh of Christ, — 
in all that He worked after a divine manner; but the deity itself 
remained essentially exempt from aepuypad¢y}, although it shone 
through a nature essentially limited. God is equal to Himself, and 
has nothing unequal to Himself.1 But for our redemption’s sake, 
and in order to constitute the universe a sharer in unchangeable- 
* Gott ist sich selbst gleich und hat nichts sich Ungleiches. 
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ness, the Creator of the universe appropriated to Himself out of 
the Virgin, without conversion (tpo7), a rational soul and a 
sensitive body, became man, and worked nothing divine without 
the body (yupvov ca@paros), and nothing human without the 
participation of the deity (duotpov OedTynTos), in that He pre- 
served for Himself a new and fitting method of working after 
the manner of both, whilst leaving the nature of each unaltered. 

We have no seta information to the effect that Beron 
taught that Christ had a human soul; but we need not be sur- 
ptised at Hippolytus’ not making this a charge against him, for 
the human soul of Christ plays but an spared role in Hip- 
polytus’ own system: indeed, his favourite name for the humanity 
of Christ is that of a garment; and when he alludes to the soul 
of Christ, it is not so much on its own account, as because he 
meant to postulate the existence of two complete natures, and the 
human nature would not be complete without the soul. But, 
what is of still more importance, Beron is unquestionably in this 
aspect superior to Hippolytus, although he does not give any 
special prominence to the human soul. For the fundamental 
aim of his system was to show, that that which is otherwise attri- 
buted to the deity alone, working through human nature, must 
also be attributed to the human nature itself, and be regarded as 
its own activity. Beron’s aim was not an eternal or heavenly 
humanity, although he did not consider it incompatible with the 
eternal nature of God that He should be passible; but he be- 
lieved that God first became passible when He posited Himself 
as a man in Christ, by the act of cévwaus.? But as he held that 
an individual man, Jesus of Nazareth, a limited personality 
(mepiyparrros), was thus brought into being, so also did he con- 
ceive the act of incarnation to introduce hate into God Him- 
self :—that is, by His own act, a limitation and circumscription 
was introduced into God, which had not previously existed. In 
Christ, therefore, God was self-emptied, and had acquired an (dia 

1 gesobevres lola yevecboas rns ccepxos ty Ociov évepysiev. This, like the 
doctrine of the werasolnois cepxcs in God, reminds us of Paul of Samosata. 
The point of departure, of course, in consequence of Beron’s doctrine of the 
xévoots, is quite different; and, for this reason, everything stands, from the 
very outset, in a different light. Beron, moreover, appears to have paid 
less regard to the ethical and the intellectual than to the davware. 

2 Another view was soon afterwards taken by the Manichzeans, with 
their ‘‘ Jesus patibilis.” 
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mepiypadi). It is self-evident that, even though Beron spoke of 
the Logos, as we may perhaps air from the fifth Fragment 
(Fabr. 1, 228 ; Brpov TLS, pel? érépav Twev tiv Banevtivov 
babies lity aevres, xetpoue KaK® KaTeTapnoar, Aeyovres THY [ev 
mpoodnpbeiaay TO doyy odpKa yevér Oat TavToupyov TH Oeorgrt, 
Ova vy mpbadapev 7H Oeornra 6é ryevea Cat Tavrom AGH TH capxt 
Sid Kevoow, TpoTrny omod Kal pipow Kal abyxvow, Kal Ti Eis 
GdMijrovs audotépav petaBornv Soypwarivovres), he cannot have 
attributed to Him an hypostasis or srepvypad of His own, apart 
from the incarnation. Apart from the incarnation, he could 
only speak of the Logos as perhaps Sabellius may have done 
(Ang. Mai. 1. c. T. 7, 170 ff.), and as Noetus (Hipp. c. Noét. 
15) did (see Appendix, Note 16). The more Beron felt him- 
self compelled to attribute objective significance to the xKévwous, 
the more necessary was it undoubtedly for him to distinguish, 
from the time of the incarnation, between the divine which 
became man and subjected itself to circumscription and passi- 
bility, and God, so far as He did not enter into the wepvypady ; 
for it could never be his intention to maintain that the absolute 
God existed solely and entirely in this xéevmous, subsequently 
to the incarnation. But inasmuch as he represented the divine 
in Christ as acquiring a mepvypady) of its own through the incar- 
nation, it is the more certain that he did not attribute to Him 
a mepypady previously.» The divine element which thus sub- 
jected itself to the fate of finitude, might, indeed, appear as an 
dmoxom of the original divine; nay, even, as though plunged 
and lost in Lethe, through the xévwous which it voluntarily un- 
derwent; but, even after the transformation, it continued to 


1 Gregor. Thaumat. speaks (see Ang. Mai 7, 170) of men who intro- 
duce an éxoxo07% into the essence of God, through the cau« of Christ, and 
who, through the body, dvdswrivas repiypaQovar ry yévunowy rod viod éx Tov 
xarpos. Quite as objectionable is it, says he, to attribute progress and 
xy to the deity, as to separate the progressing and suffering body (7.e., 
the humanity) from the deity (that is, from the non-emptied, unchange- — 
able deity) ; as though the body were it:aévrws bQeords, that is, in the 
language of Beron, as though all évépye:e, even the divine, were id/e ris 
gapxes OF oiomdas exPvouevy Out of it (Fragm. 2). Because Beron did not 
believe in the existence of a Logos, prior to the incarnation, who possessed 
a xepiypaQy of His own, it was in his power to designate the deity which 
set itself forth as man, the rarpixy beérns ; and for this reason, we have a 
right to class him as above. 
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constitute the inmost essence of the humanity, and manifested 
itself ever more and more fully in the development of the man 
Jesus, until he was at last transmuted into God.t Here, there- 
fore, we find a course exactly similar to that taken by the theory 
of Paul of Samosata, though starting from a completely oppo- 
site theological point of view. The Ebionitical element, which 
sinks back to the category of power, and which would be in- 
volved in the dzoxom, does not, however, like the dzroxom) 
itself, make its appearance in the Fragments of Beron ; indeed, 
it is scarcely likely that he, on the whole, shared this tendency 
to Ebionism. On the contrary, he may have been influenced 
by the double desire, neither to represent the humanity of Christ 
as impersonal, on the one hand, nor the natures outside of each 
other as a double personality, on the other. 

Similar, if indeed not more than similar, to Beron, both in 
name and in views, was Beryll of Bostra. We have nothing 
certain regarding him, save a passage in Eusebius, which has 
given rise to the most varied combinations.” The views enter- 
tained concerning him diverge as far as possible from each other. 
Furthest removed from each other are those of Schleiermacher 
and Baur. The former (1. c. 519-533) reckons him amongst 
the Patripassians, and maintains, not that he transferred suffer- 
ings into God, but that he believed the objective substance of 
God to have undergone an alteration, a limitation (id/a ovalas 
mepuypad?), through the incarnation ; the latter (1. c. 284-292) 
classes him with the Artemonites or Neo-Ebionites. A middle 
course between these two is taken by Neander (2, 1018-20) ; 
(similarly also Rossel, the writer of a review of Baur’s “Trin. 
und Menschwerdung” in the Berl. Jahrbiicher, 1844, Nos. 41— 
45.) The idea of areal indwelling of God Himself he does not 
venture on attributing to him, but considers that he occupied a 
middle position between Ebionism and Patripassianism, in that 

1Z.c¢., Fragm. 3; perafoan beornros yevomevos dvdpwros, nal capros 
Meraromoct Osds. 

2 Kuseb. H. E. 6,83; Béve rived rag wlorews woeperoPéepery exesoadro, Tov 
Saripa nol Kipiov queav rbyer rormov poh wpovQeoreevees necr (lov ovoles 
wepiypaQiy po rig els cbvdparoug emsdneelees, pond! pory becrnra idicev exes, 
GAN Eumorirevoméuny avte movny thy warpixyy. The passage quoted from 
Socrates, in Note 7, indicates that the discussions relative to the soul of 
Christ played a great réle at the Synod which was convened on his account. 
Compare Euseb. 6, 20. 
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he taught that the man Jesus was irradiated by a divine power. 
According to Rossel’s further exposition, the humanity of Jesus 
is the personal element ; but alongside thereof are also patri- 
passian elements. This view, however, renders the theory self- 
contradictory, and introduces into it elements so heterogeneous, 
that they could not continue in combination. According to 
Neander, on the contrary, that irradiation which by the incar- 
nation became an hypostatization of divine power, was the per- 
sonific element. Even at an earlier period, the opinion was 
expressed by Mosheim (“de rebus Christianis ante Constan- 
tinum Commentarii,” p. 699 ff.), that Beryll did not conceive 
the entire essence of the Father to have passed over into Christ, 
on the one hand; nor, on the other hand, merely a divine power, 
which would have been decidedly Ebionitic; but the purest, 
most glorious, wisest possible soul, taken out of, and therefore 
perfectly like, the nature of the Father. Such an idea would 
have been Arian. Against both Neander and Mosheim, how- 
ever, is the text of Eusebius, which says, not that a power or 
soul of the Father, or deity of the Father, but the (rj) deity 
of the Father, dwelt in Him. Ullmann (see his “Comm. de 
Beryllo Bostreno ejusque doctrina,’ Hamb. 1835; and compare 
“Theol. Studien und Kritiken,” 1836, pp. 1073 f.) is of opinion 
that Beryll did not view the divine in Christ merely ebioniti- 
cally, as a simple power, but conceived it also to be possessed of 
consciousness or of personality ; thus approximating to Schleier- 
macher’s position. On the other hand, however, he represents 
him not merely denying that the incarnation posited a distinction 
in God Himself, but also as maintaining that the circumscrip- 
tive, personific human element (das unschreibende personbil- 
dende Menschliche) constituted the personality of Christ ; which 
is scarcely reconcilable with the recognition of the personal 
existence of the divine in Christ, and involves the assumption of 
a double personality—an assumption, to which both Ebionites, 
Patripassians, and Sabellians were most thoroughly opposed. 
Baur also tries to show that Beryll assumed a twofold person- 
ality, after the manner of Nestorius. His words are (1. ¢. p. 
289),—“'The expression éwrodutevecOat, although it involves 
the idea of indwelling, implies, at the same time, that a free 
relation existed between the Redeemer and the Father, even as 
a citizen stands connected with other citizens equal to himself 
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in the place where he lives.” I think, however, that the knot, 
which Ullmann leaves behind, can be untied. We must either 
start with the humanity as the primary, the personific element ; 
and then Beryll must be acknowledged to have been Ebionitical : 
or, we must take our start with the deity, as the personific, or, 
more historically expressed, as the active, the hegemonical ele- 
ment, the element which formed the cvotacis (Hippol. c. Noét. 
15). Those who took this latter view of the matter naturally 
denied that the Son of God had an hypostatical, or an in any 
way circumscribed pre-existence. He first became circumscribed 
when He became incarnate. There is, however, an ambiguity 
in this latter supposition, the clearing up and removal of which 
throws an important light upon the whole; namely, the circum- 
scription of the Son resulted either from the self-determination 
of God, or from the activity of the human nature. In the latter 
case, the divine aspect occupied a purely passive and receptive 
position ; it was subjected to circumscription, to limitation: if, 
however, it were inactive, nay more, passive, we cannot allow 
that God and man were united in the highest way, to wit, per- 
sonally and consciously; for such an union requires that the 
divine stand in an active, hegemonical relation to the human 
aspect. If the divine aspect were passive, we must assume the 
existence in Christ of a higher principle, of a power, which, 
however, was by no means all-determining; in other words, we 
must go over to Ebionism. In this way, Ullmann appears to 
have glided over from the initiatory Patripassianism to the ulti- 
mate Ebionism of Beryll. But—and this leads us to the second 
case—it was not necessary that Patripassianism should pay this 
price for the personality of Christ, although we by no means 
intend to deny that many may have taken this course. Those 
are chiefly chargeable therewith who conceived God, after an 
ethnic manner, to be immediately capable of suffering; or who 
resorted to the idea of an avoxom7 of God in Christ, in order 
not to be compelled to represent the entire Father as swallowed 
up and absorbed by Christ, at all events for the period of his 
development as a child: those are least chargeable therewith, 
who, like Noetus, set the é@ére, the divine will, in opposition 
to the ethnic principle, and represented everything as depen- 
dent thereon. Indeed, Patripassians might also have said,—The 
conscious, personal God willed to exist in the form of an actual 
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finite being; He consequently either produced the limited hu- 
manity out of Himself,—which would be a Docetical idea, and 
incompatible with their recognition of the birth from the Virgin ; 
or, and this is the only possible alternative, God so perfectly 
appropriated the body, which sprung from Mary, and took it up 
into His own essence, that the unity of the person was complete, 
and the Father, or the fatherly deity, possessed the finitude and 
the passibleness of this man as its own. To this might be 
added (as we have found Beron doing) the «évwaors, and, on the 
basis thereof, have been taught the doctrine of a conversion of 
God into a man born of Mary, which man, however, owed his 
rise out of the elements in Mary to the afore-mentioned divine 
conversion. Finally, Fock, in his Diss. de Christolog. Berylli 
Bostr. 1843, decides—and, as it appears to me, justly—both 
against Baur, with his imputation of Ebionism, and Neander and 
Mosheim, with their attempt to weaken the force of the words, 
THY TaTpiKyY OedTyTa eutrodLTevoperny év avT@, which leads to a 
kind of Arianism. For the reason assigned, he is also opposed to 
Ullmann; he therefore substantially adopts Schleiermacher’s 
view, and classes Beryll with the Patripassians, putting him even 
on the same level with Praxeas. He is above all averse to grant- 
ing that Beryll attributed a human soul to Christ, as do Baur 
and Ullmann (Neander and Rossel ought consistently to do the 
same); justly urging, that unless Beryll had given occasion 
thereto, the Synod which was held on his account would not 
have proceeded so “ex abrupto,” to the consideration and affir- 
mation of the human soul of Christ (see Notes 7 and 30). He 
fails, however, to answer the important objection, why Beryll 
was never reproached with the denial of the human soul of 
Christ. For we have shown above, that what he says regard- 
ing the absence of a soul of Christ in the systems even of 
Trenzeus and other teachers of the Church, is historically inac- 
curate. Further, Ullmann’s objection, that the idea of the 
assumption of a mere body would be too coarse, Fock sets aside 
by an appeal to Apollinaris. Nay more, he hints that much may 
be urged in favour of the opinion, that they regarded the divine 
subject as the Ego and the intelligence, in brief, as the Spirit 
in Christ ; if, indeed, it be not quite maintainable. On the other 
hand, however, not content with characterizing (after Schleier- 
macher’s example) the strictly patripassian element, to wit, the 
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subjection of the Father to suffering, as an idea too coarse to be 
entertained by this entire series of thinkers, and in particular by 
Beryll,—a notion which, after what has been advanced above, is 
by itself untenable; he will not even concede, with Schleierma- 
cher, that Beryll believed in the existence of a circumscription in 
the divine nature itself, subsequent to the incarnation. He is 
rather of Baur’s opinion, that we must then read, car’ idiav Ths 
ovoias Treprypadyy, instead of kar’ idiav ovalas Treprypadnv. His 
judgment, accordingly, appears to be,—Beryll merely maintained 
that, subsequently to the incarnation, the Redeemer existed in 
the circumscribed form of an individual; whereas, previously, 
He had been neither hypostatical nor circumscribed, but abso- 
lutely identical with the Father. The circumscription was not 
therefore in Him, but He in the circumscription. Here again, 
however, we come upon the ambiguity cleared up above. If the 
Father had not posited circumscription as an objective determi- 
nation of His own being, He could only have existed in circum- 
scription so far as His entire being was embraced and bounded 
by finitude. But on this supposition, the finite would be the 
active element ; and, as we have shown, Beryll must then be de- 
scribed as an Ebionite. As Fock, however, by no means intends 
to class Beryll amongst Ebionites, his only alternative is to re- 
turn to Schleiermacher’s view, and to accept the zepsypady) as 
an objective determination of the divine nature itself, with the 
following proviso—this determination and circumscription was 
not the effect of the action of the human nature on the divine 
(a notion which, besides being essentially Ebionitic, had been 
already given up as untenable by Noetus), but the work of the 
divine will. From what we know of the man as a whole, this 
must be assumed to have been his view, even should the sense 
of the words of Eusebius be, “ The Redeemer exists since the 
incarnation in the circumscription of an individual being 
(ovcias).” It is more than questionable, however, whether this 
is the true sense of the words. In the first place, this use of 
ovcia is not the usual one, and is particularly unsuitable here, 
because the idea of individuality is already expressed in the 
words idfa mepiypady, as whose cbject we may very appropri- 
ately take the substance (ovo/a) which is circumscribed. The 
article is not absolutely indispensable; for the connection itself, 
as we shall directly see, indicates clearly what sort of an ovoia 
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is meant. Secondly, In the text of Eusebius, nothing is directly 
said of circumscription by means of the incarnation. We first 
arrive at that idea in the way of deduction. Eusebius rather 
says, the Redeemer did not exist xar’ iSiav ovclas reprypadny. 
How, then, can we translate as though Beryll maintained that 
Christ had not pre-existed in the circumscription of an individual 
being? for the Church itself did not assert such a pre-existence, 
and the denial thereof would therefore have been no ground of 
reproach. Eusebius blames him because he denied that the 
general substance (ovc/a) of God had been distinguished into 
Father and Son; which is figuratively expressed by saying, he 
attributes to the Redeemer no circumscription of the divine 
substance peculiar to Himself. If we adopt the rendering, 
“not in the special circumscription of an hypostasis,” it is true, 
indeed, that ovcéa, at an earlier period, and down to the fourth 
century, was used as equivalent to trdctacis; but then a new 
difficulty arises, to wit, we shall be certainly compelled to com- 
plete the sense by supplying the thought,—“ but since the 
incarnation, the Lord and Redeemer exists in the particular 
circumscription of an hypostasis.” That, however, would be 
equivalent to saying, that Eusebius conceived the divine hypo- 
stasis to be of precisely the same nature, or identical, with that 
which was posited by the human circumscription ; which is hard 
to believe. For such a human circumscription brings merely 
limitation, finitude; whereas the idea of a divine hypostasis, be- 
sides the negative element, demands in particular a positive, spe- 
cial, independent divine existence. Eusebius, therefore, cannot 
have meant to say,—The hypostasis which Beryll denies to the 
Saviour, prior to the incarnation, he represents Him as acquiring 
subsequently ; for that is not true. Beryll was not of opinion 
that the incarnation introduced a special and distinct hypostasis 
into the divine substance; but that one and the same hypostasis 
or personality of the Father, continued to be the subject, the 
inner personality, of the circumscription effected by finitude. — 
If, then, the translation, “ hypostasis,” is inadmissible, we must 
necessarily take the word ovcia in its usual sense; and then the 
entire passage may be rendered,—The Redeemer did not pre- 
exist In a circumscribed form of being of His own (in virtue of 
a distinction in the fatherly deity); but after the incarnation a 
peculiar circumscription was introduced into this substance ;— 
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naturally, as Beryll was not an Ebionite, in consequence of the 
Father’s own act. Ovdclas mepuypadi) is, as it were, one con- 
ception—circumscription of essence; the absence of the article 
cannot, therefore, turn the scale. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the following ideas are con- 
tained in the words of Eusebius :—I. Beryll believed that the 
matpuchy Oeorns was in Jesus, but not an isla Pedrns (Note 12). 
What the latter denotes, will be clear from the foregoing obser- 
vations. II. Our Lord and Redeemer did not exist, prior to His 
incarnation (ériSnla), in the form of a circumscription of sub- 
stance of His own (xar’ iSiav odolas mepuypadny) ; that is, He 
did not pre-exist as an independent being: consequently, it could 
only be the divine itself, the fatherly deity, that was in Christ. 
III. But when Eusebius says, that, according to Beryll, the Lord 
did not exist prior to the incarnation in the form of an indepen- 
dent arepuypady, he gives us therewith to understand, that, sub- 
sequently to the émiSnula, the case was different. From that 
event onwards, the Redeemer, who had previously been identified 
with the srarpsxiy OedTs, and destitute of an hypostasis, became, 
at all events, a circumscribed being, possessed of an indepen- 
dent existence—in the sense, indeed, that the fatherly deity 
acquired a different determination in Him. Now, if the incar- 
nation introduced limitation and circumscription into the matpuxy 
Ocdrns, Beryll should unquestionably be classed amongst those 
who import finitude into God Himself. Not, however, by any 
means as though the humanity were a limit imposed from without, 
by which the zratpuxi Oed7s was reduced to a passive condition. 
After what has been advanced above, on the contrary, it must be 
plain that, as Beryll did not adopt the opinion of the Ebionites, 
he, and other men of his age, must have traced the limit up to 
the appropriative act of God itself, and have conceived the 
divine as determining itself to finitude, as positing itself human. 
It would seem, therefore, that, as in the view of Beron—of whom, 
be it remarked, we are very distinctly reminded by some of the 
expressions here employed—so also, in the view of Beryll, the 
acquirement of an (dla odcias mepuypady by the Redeemer, and 
the rise of the humanity, was one and the same act; nay more, 
the Father’s position of finitude and limitation in Himself was 
one and the same act with His self-abnegation. But although 
the marpixh Odrys thus circumscribed itself, that is, posited 
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itself as finite and human, it did not absolutely cease to exist as 
divine. On the contrary, as its inmost soul and motive power, 
the divine was naturalized, yea, was at home in the human cir- 
cumscription and nature; for the union between the two was not 
merely momentary, but essential and most intimate,—the latter, © 
in fact, owing its very rise to the tatpixi Odrys, so far as it had 
given itself the determination of id/a odcias mrepuypady). 

If this were Beryll’s idea, we can easily understand that 
Origen should have had greater influence on it than, for ex- 
ample, Hippolytus, and that that teacher’s doctrine of the soul 
should have been able to bring about that crisis in Beryll’s 
views, which, after the hints given above, we may probably 
assume to have taken place. Hitherto, namely, Beryll had 
treated the question of the humanity of Christ rather lightly 
than otherwise; the teachers of the Church, as, for example, 
Hippolytus, held a too impersonal view of the humanity, treating 
it as the mere organ or oton) of the divine. Patripassianism 
was at first marked by the same feature; in its first forms, it 
conceded no place to the human soul of Christ. But the more 
decided the advances made towards conceiving passibility, and 
even finitude in general (aepuypady), as a determination of 
God, and the greater were the importance and worth attached to 
the finitude and the humanity, although merely as an aspect of 
the divine itself. For this, a welcome connecting link was found 
in the Church’s doctrine of the xévwots. This plainly involved an 
approximation to Ebionism, whatever abhorrence Beryll might 
inwardly feel for that system. In this state of mind, Beryll must 
have welcomed the theory laid before him by Origen, in which 
the free human soul of Christ held so important a place; and 
as coming from the Church, it must have appeared to him a new 
thing, nay more, as a development of that which he himself 
aimed at, in laying greater stress on the humanity. On the 
other hand, however, the more decided the prominence given — 
to the human factor, the more Beryll’s theory assumed uninten- 
tionally a predominantly Ebionitic character; and on this ground 
also we can understand why he would willingly accept from 
Origen the idea of the pre-existent divine hypostasis of Christ, 
offering as it did that counterpoise which his own theory lacked. 
To this course he might be led by several considerations. 
Firstly, Origen did not overthrow the Kovapyla of God, but 
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protected it by a species of subordinatianism, growing out of 
Sabellian principles. Secondly, Beryll’s own Monarchianism,— 
and Monarchianism was, without doubt, originally one of his 
points of departure,—had gradually assumed such a form, that 
he himself could not have avoided attributing to God a certain 
objective circumscription; that is, he must himself have admitted 
a distinction into his idea of God (Note 13). It could, there- 
fore, be no great step for him to acknowledge this distinction, 
properly modified, to have eternally existed in the divine nature, 
especially as God Himself, and not the temporal world, was 
represented as the ground thereof (compare c. Celsum, 8, Ley: 
From the view just given, it will be clear, on the one hand, why 
in the Synodal Epistle reference was made to the human soul 
of Christ ; for it undoubtedly played a part in the conferences 
with Beryll; and, on the other hand, why he was not charged 
with denying the human soul of Christ. By raising the hu- 
manity to the rank of a determination of God Himself, Beryll 
secured it such a degree of relative independence and slgnifi- 
cance, that, with his general tendency of mind, he must already 
have been on the way towards the assumption of the existence 
of a human soul of Christ.. This becomes still clearer when we 
compare the related system of Beron, who, on the ground of 
that divine cévwous which constituted humanity a determination 
of God’s own essence, and of the immanence and hegemony of 
the divine principle, was able to represent all its activity and its 
deification as proceeding from the humanity itself. rom our 
exposition, it is also plain why doubts could be entertained whe- 
ther Beryll held the circumscription to have been the work of 
the human or of the divine aspect. For the human aspect un- 
questionably was essentially connected therewith ; it formed a 
circumscription. It was, however, merely the means employed 
by God for constituting circumscription a determination of 
Himself, and not in any sense the original cause. To have sup- 
posed the latter, would have been Ebionitic. And now at last 
we are in a position to mediate between Baur and Schleiermacher. 
Neander was right in his surmise, that Beryll held a kind of 
middle position between the Artemonites and the Patripassians ; 
though I consider it should be argued on different grounds. We 
must, in the first instance, direct attention to the consideration, 
that the assumption of finitude into the fatherly deity, forming 
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as it did one act with the xévwous of God, reduced the divine to 
the position of an active potence of the humanity itself; the 
latter consequently gained considerably in importance, and deity 
pertained as truly to its substance as it pertained to the sub- 
stance of deity. It was therefore possible for it to develop 
itself out of itself. So far the system bears a certain resem- 
blance to Ebionism. On the other hand, however, this person 
and its development owed their existence entirely to the fatherly 
deity, which became man; and therefore, when the person 
attained completion, its actual deity was not a mere title, nor a 
mere moral unity with God, but the realization of its own inner 
essence. Accordingly, the starting-point and the conclusion of 
this theory bear rather an anti-Ebionitical than an Ebionitical 
character. It may be said to occupy a middle position between 
Ebionism and the early Patripassianism : neither treating the 
human as a mere selfless accident, on the one hand, nor viewing 
the divine in Christ after the type of the indwelling of the 
Spirit in the prophets, on the other hand; but aiming to 
combine both in inward, essential, and abiding unity. At the 
same time, it did not teach that this unity was the result of 
an influx of personific, divine power into the humanity. But 
though Beron and Beryll aided decidedly in advancing Patri- 
passianism to a higher position, their theory undoubtedly in- 
volved new difficulties; and these difficulties, in turn, further 
explain Beryll’s adoption of Origen’s views. For the question 
still remained, Did the entire Father, the entire Tatpixt Odrys, 
abase itself when God became man, and subjected Himself 
to a human development; or merely one part or one aspect 
of its substance? In the former case, we should come upon the 
monstrous idea, that the Father had no longer an existence save 
in the man Jesus; and that in him, in virtue of the cévaous 
which had taken place, He existed at first as the mere potence 
of true humanity : consequently, during the continuance of the 
Redeemer’s development, the world in general had no actual 
God. In the second case, we should arrive at Ebionism, that 
is, in its new Hellenic form. As Beryll declined being classed 
with the Ebionites, he would naturally welcome the loophole 
offered by the Church, and thenceforth regard the divine in the 
Redeemer, not as mere portion or segment, but as an aspect or 
particular mode of existence, of the entire divine substance, 
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In the line of Monarchians, Beryll forms the connecting 
link between the older ones,—the Patripassians, who allowed of 
absolutely no mpécwrropv side by side with the warpix1 Oeorns,— 
and Sabellius, who not merely recognised in. Christ a distinct 
mpocwroy, a distinct mepuypadz), but, by advancing onwards to 
the Holy Spirit, was able to construe a species of trinity. His 
system was the bridge between the two, firstly, because it de- 
scribed the being of God in Christ as a zepuypady in God 
Himself; secondly, because it assumed a peculiar relation of 
God to this man; and, lastly, seeing that the relation referred 
to could only be grounded in the divine essence, because Beryll 
necessarily regarded it as a determination of God Himself, con- 
formably to which He had both the will and the power to posit 
Himself asa man. Whether Beryll understood this in a patri- 
passian sense, as a self-subjection of the divine nature to passi- 
bility ; or in Beron’s sense, as a conversion (tpo7) of God into 
the man Jesus; or in a more Sabellian sense, as the non-passive 
activity of God in the circumscription of the rpocwzov of Christ 
(which unquestionably interweaves God with finitude, if He not 
merely acted upon, but really dwelt in, Christ; see above, page 
38) ; he is certainly akin to both, in so far as he attributes to the 
Tepuypady, or limitation and finitude, a relation to God’s own 
substance, whilst at the same time denying to it, as indeed to 
distinction in general, any, save perhaps an ideal, reality in God, 
apart from the incarnation. 

All these theories, although it cannot be doubted that their 
authors were stirred by religious motives, necessarily strike at 
the very root of religion in general, and of Christianity in par- 
ticular. If the Father Himself is immediately the revealer—if 
there is no distinction in Him, no Son through whom, as through 
His image, He reveals Himself, first in Himself and for Him- 
self, and then also in the world—then the object of revelation 
is lost, and its idea is destroyed. For if the Father, as the final 
ground, Himself comes forth in revelation; and if, in order that 
the revelation may be complete, nothing can be left behind in 
the ground; then did the Father, that is, God, pass over into, 
and really become, the world; and there is consequently nothing 
left but the world. This is the ethnical, pantheistic feature of 
Patripassianism and Sabellianism. The final result is, to do away 
altogether with revelation; for, on the supposition referred to, 
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that which was to be made manifest by revelation no longer 
exists. Noetus escaped this danger; for, in the absolute will of 
God, which at one time decrees the assumption of visibility and 
passibility, and at another time the return to invisibility and 
impassibility, he had that potence, which, in that it has power 
over itself, is unalterable, and can neither succumb to the world, 
nor tolerate God’s passing over into it. But, not having laid 
firm hold of the eternal ethical principle in God, which is the 
only basis of an abiding incarnation, the incarnation recognised 
by him is but a momentary thing, originating and grounded in 
a particular act of will. Consistency, therefore, required him to 
treat Christ’s person and appearance as transitory (although it is 
scarcely likely that he actually taught it); unless he were pre- 
pared to suppose that the Father did not again return into that 
unalterableness which his Monarchianism compelled him to re- 
gard as the true essence of God. 
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SECTION If. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE SON, AND THE REVIVAL OF MONARCH- 
IANISM IN THE FORM OF SABELLIANISM AND SUBORDINA- 
TIANISM. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE CONFUTATION OF THE NEW FORM OF EBIONISM AND 
PATRIPASSIANISM BY THE CHURCH. 


I. The Struggle with the New Form of Ebionism. 


When the Theodotians and Artemonites tried to surround 
their innovation with the nimbus of antiquity, and to represent 
it as the doctrine of the Apostles and the doctrine of the Church 
down to the’ days of Victor, an old work, attributed, after the 
example of Photius, to the Roman presbyter Caius (Cod. 48), 
answered them drily, but yet correctly,—“ One might perhaps 
believe them, if the Holy Scriptures, above all else, did not 
stand in the way.! But there exist also works of brethren, reach- 
ing up to a time earlier than Victor, written against heresies, 
and addressed to heathens; as, for example, those of Justin, 
Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, and many others; in all of which 
Christ is designated God (év ofs drract Ocodoyetras 6 Xpictos). 
For who is not acquainted with the writings of Irenzeus and 
Melito, and the rest, who proclaim Christ as God and as man? 
How many psalms and hymns, moreover, have been composed 
by believing brethren, from the beginning to the present time, 


which glorify the Logos of God, the Christ, by landing Him as 


1 Older writers, like Eusebius (H. E. 5, 28), Nicephorus (4, 21), and 
Theodoret (Her. fab. 2, 5), were not acquainted with the name of the 
author of the work. It bore, however, the title of ‘‘The Little Laby- 
rinth.” 
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God?” And how many more witnesses the author might have 
cited against them, we have already shown. In fact, the asser- 
tion of the Artemonites, that theirs was the primitive Christian 
doctrine, was so baseless, that the only witnesses to whom they 
could at all appeal, namely, the older and proper Ebionites, 
would have been held in horror by them; partly because of 
their Jewish tastes, which sorely clashed with their own classical 
culture (Huseb. H. E. 5, 28); and partly because these newer 
Ebionites coincided with the Church in recognising the super- 
natural birth of Christ. Complaints were made of their 
arbitrary treatment.of the Scriptures, of the erasures and 
alterations they made in their copies of the Biblical text: 
they were charged with swerving from and throwing it into 
confusion ; with paying more attention to Aristotle and Euclid, 
to syllogistic forms and geometry, than to the investigation of 
the contents of the Sacred Scriptures. The Church felt that 
theirs was a foreign, a worldly spirit: “They speak like men 
who are of the earth, and know not Him who is from above.” 
Their minds were open to worldly science, but not to religion : 
their system, therefore, did not-grow out of an interest in reli- 
gion, in Christianity; but their views and their copies of the 
Scripture were cut and shaped in agreement with principles 
foreign to Christianity. We are not informed that they em- 
ployed dogmatical arguments in defending and establishing their 
own views, and in combating the prevailing doctrine: for this 
reason, it was only just that they should neither attain wide 
diffusion, nor be greatly regarded by the Church. Much as Ter- 
tullian wrote about the Trinity and Christology, he passes over 
this heresy, although contemporary, in perfect silence: he does 
not appear to have been at all acquainted with it;* on the con- 
trary, he speaks as though in his day the divinity of the Person 
of Christ were already accepted as beyond all doubt.” Not till 


* The only mention made of it is in the catalogue of heresies at the close. 
of the work, ‘‘ de praescr. Heer.” (c. 53), which is of doubtful genuineness. 

* De carne Christi 1: Examinemus corporalem substantiam Domini, de 
spiritali enim certum est. ‘‘ Spiritalis substantia” is equivalent, with Ter- 
tullian, to “‘divina substantia.” Compare Apol. 21; de orat. 1; adv. 
Mare. 1, 19; 8, 6. 16; 4, 21; adv. Prax. 26.—‘‘ Spiritus” with him by no — 
means denotes merely the Holy Spirit; but he applies the term also to the 
divine nature. Compare Tertullian, ed. Semler, 1825, T. vi. 572; and John 
iv. 24; Rom. i, 4; 2 Cor. iii. 17. See Note QQ, page 391, Vol. I. 
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the second half of the third century did this tendency find a 
vigorous representative in Paul of Samosata. In his hands it 
excited far more attention; for the state of the Church, when 
he appeared, was far more favourable to the introduction of his 
theory, than at the time when the monarchian heresies were rife. 
At the present time (as we have shown in the introductory 
remarks to this third chapter), the mind of the Church was 
powerfully occupied with the question of the equalization of the 
Logos with the Father, and of the expulsion of subordinatian 
elements from the conception of the Son. The patripassian 
form of Monarchianism must, therefore, have worn a greater 
appearance of affinity to the doctrine of the Church; and it was 
really a consequence of the continuous and necessary struggle 
carried on with this heresy, in the persons of the men who from 
time to time attempted its revival, that the Church took so 
strong a turn in the opposite direction, that is, towards the 
assertion of the distinction between Christ and God, and that a 
door was thus opened not merely to preludes of Arianism, but 
even to Ebionitical teachings. For this reason, the strugele 
with Paul shall be narrated at a later period. 


Il. The Struggle with Patripassianism. 


During the period of the development of the doctrine of the 
Church, which extended from the end of the second to the mid- 
dle of the third century, the part played by Ebionism is scarcely 
worthy of notice ; but the case was somewhat different with Do- 
cetism. There was a closer affinity between it and Patripassian- 
ism, and that, not merely at the commencement in the hands of 
Marcion, but even later also, in those of Beryll: indeed, one may 
in a certain sense say, that Patripassianism was the continuation 
of Docetism, under a more orthodox garb. At the same time, 
we must be careful to remember, that the principle of Docetism 
had already been negatived by the mind of the Church; and Ter- 
tullian did but, as it were, collect together the manifold and rank 
forms of Docetism, in order to pronounce on them the final judg- 
ment of the Church. The reasons assigned by Tertullian for his 
condemnatory judgment may be taken as the expression of the 
general view, to which the Church had been led in the course 
of the struggle. But the after effects of the Docetical error 
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were far from being rooted out by that condemnation. All that 
it really did, was to lighten the labour of the Church; for the 
future, all that was needed was to bring to light the Docetical 
root of an opinion, and the Church at once, unhesitatingly gave 
the required decision. 

The Docetical aspect of Gnosticism is discussed by Tertul- 
lian, particularly in the work, “ de carne (or humanity) Christi.” 
Marcion, says he, denies both the birth and the flesh of Christ, 
in order that the one may not testify to the other; for the one 
stands or falls with the other. “Thou hast cut away portions 
of the Gospel, cries Tertullian, in which, according to a letter 
of thine, and the confession of thy followers, thou thyself didst 
formerly believe. Thou showest thus, that the faith rejected by 
thee is the older; and that thy present faith is of yesterday.” 
Marcion did not intend to deny the sufferings of Christ; but 
how absurd to leave the sufferings and death standing, and to 
deny the birth and the human body! “Thou leavest the cruci- 
fixion untouched; but how could God suffer without human 
flesh? Or was His suffering a mere show? If so, He might 
as easily have consented to the show of birth and childhood, 
and there is therefore no need for thee to deny them.” (Com- 
pare above, Epoch Second, Section First.) Apelles attributed 
to Christ a solid body, but supposed it to be compounded of 
sidereal elements. What, then, are we to understand by His 
mother and His brethren in the Gospel, if, though He had a 
human body, He was never born? Christ must then be classed 
with the appearances of angels, who also, according to Tertul- 
lian, gave themselves solid bodies, though they were never born. 
But the cause of the appearance in the two cases is a different 
one. No angelever appeared with a view to being crucified, to 
dying, and to being raised to life again. Christ, however, iene 
been sent to die must needs He be born, in order that He 
might be able to die (de carne Christi 6). This is the “mu-_ 
tuum debitum” between “ nativitas” and “mortalitas,” that 
whatever dies must be born, and whatever is born must die. 
Why do we everywhere discover in His body the signs of its 
earthly origin? Nowhere did men regard it with astonish- 
ment ; nothing of heavenly brilliance clung to it, that it should 
be despised and derided. Tertullian saw the dualistic element 
which lay in this tendency; and acutely shows, not only that 
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Apelles must needs abide by a “caro peccatrix,” if the prince 
of matter (preeses igneus) is the prince of the world, and if the 
world be a “delictum ;” for the world is one: but also, that he 
cannot represent our earthly world as made partaker of re- 
demption, if he hold that the exaltation of Christ involved the 
annihilation and dissolution of the humanity He had assumed. 
According to another theory, the soul of Christ gave rise to His 
body ; the soul became flesh; His flesh, therefore, was not like 
that of other men, for, as it was derived from the “anima,” it 
was soulical flesh (caro animalis). These latter teach that He 
did not need to assume our flesh, inasmuch as He only came to 
redeem oursoul. “ Why, then, did His soul become that which 
He had no need to redeem, to wit, flesh ; nay more, flesh of a 
different kind from ours, and which therefore cannot serve us ? 
Nay more, if His soul were made flesh (carnea facta), it was 
not such a soul as ours; but was converted into a fleshly soul, 
such as neither required redemption, nor could aid in the work 
of redemption. They say, His soul became a body, in order 
that we might see it born, die, and rise again; and in order that 
the soul might look upon and recognise itself (that is, probably, 
its own history, or the momenta of the inner process through 
which it itself passes) in Christ, as the symbol of this inner 
history." But the body of Christ concealed His soul ; how, then, 
can the soul have been manifested in it? For that purpose, 
they must surely devise another body, capable of making the 
invisible visible.” This argument plainly cannot hold its ground. 
The following, however, may :—“ They have reduced the soul 
itself to flesh; what, then, remains to be revealed? Further- 
more, the main point is not, that the soul should know itself 
through Christ (as though it were already perfect in itself, and 
only lacked the consciousness of its perfection), but that it 
should know Christ in itself. The soul is not in danger because 
it has not perfect self-knowledge, but because it has not the 
knowledge of Christ.” At the same time, therefore, he protests 
against a theory of redemption which requires merely a process 
of knowledge, and not a real and religious transformation through 
Christ ; which confounds religion with a theoretical process ; 
and which, consequently, has no need of the humanity of Christ, 


1 C. 11: Not the “‘ effigies anime” was given by or in Christ, says Ter- 
tullian, but its ‘‘salus.” 
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save as its history is the symbol of a spiritual truth. This pas- 
sage is in other respects remarkable, as showing that Tertullian 
attributed to Christ a true human soul. (0.10: “ Ut animam 
salvam faceret in se ipso, suscepit animam Christus, quia salva 
non esset, nisi per ipsum, dum in ipso.”) Others endeavour to 
show that one of the pure, heavenly natures, which Christ (that 
is, the eternal Christ) is supposed to have assumed, might supply 
an organ qualifying Him for historical activity;—an organ which 
matter and weak human nature appeared to refuse. They say 
accordingly, —“ Angelum gestavit ut satellitem fortem, cum quo 
salutem hominis operaretur.’ In support of which, they ap- 
pealed to passages where Christ is designated an angel. ‘Ter- 
tullian, however, simply replied,—An angel is often a messenger, 
an ambassador. At the same time, Isaiah does not say that an 
angel or a messenger redeemed them, but the Lord Himself. 
It would, therefore, involve a shortening of the work of re- 
demption, to represent an angel as the Redeemer. It is true, 
they say,—Christ, in the angel. But that is superfluous, or too 
much. If He redeemed through the angel, what part did the 
angel take; and vice versd? But it is also too little. For the 
angels did not need to be redeemed: to men, not to them, was re- 
demption promised ; and men would then come short. How 
could He further be made lower than the angels, if He were an 
angeland notaman? The Valentinians, lastly, invent a kind 
of spiritual body. They suppose that Christ stood amongst the 
angels invested with an earthly body, and was not born of the 
Spirit, nor of God, but of the will of the man.’ Consequently 
His body was of God, of the Spirit. “ Were it of the earth,” say — 
they, “how could He be unperishable? Why was His body 
not dissolved into earth, if it was like ours? Orif we Christians 
are so entirely like Him, even in relation to the body, why do 
not we, like Him, rise again, and ascend into heaven, without 
undergoing corruption? If we attribute flesh at all to Christ, . 
we must attribute to Him sinful flesh, and must suppose that 
He then annihilated it, and laid it aside.’ To this Tertullian 
replies,— We say that neither did He lay aside His flesh, nor was 
His flesh sinful in essence. Unquestionably He assumed our 
flesh, in which dwell sin and guilt, and that not merely in ap- 


1 Undoubtedly with reference to the ancient reading 65 éyevyybn, instead 
of of éyevynOnocv, John i. 10. 
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pearance ; but had Christ therefore “caro peccatrix?” No; He 
made our flesh His own by the act of assumption; and by 
making it His own, He made it sinless.” In proof that to the 
reality of the flesh, generation from the seed of aman was not 
necessary, he reminds them of Adam. As, in his case, earth 
was converted into flesh, even so was the Word of God able to 
pass over into the material of the same flesh, without the inter- 
vention of the seed of aman. “ Vacabat viri semen apud ha- 
bentem Dei semen.” Converting his defence into an attack, 
he goes on to say,—“ They believe that He died (c. 15), and 
yet they represent that which died as having been born of the 
unperishable. ‘They desire a man united with God (hominem 
Deo mixtum), and yet they deny the man: for a man who has 
not our body, a body taken from human nature, is a mere ap- 
pearance. “Caro ex hominis carne erat sumenda;” therefore 
He cannot have given Himself a body out of Himself. This 
the Valentinians themselves also, strictly speaking, grant; for 
they confess that He was born of the Virgin. And what can 
this mean, if He did not receive from the Virgin the body which 
He bore when He came forth out of her womb? It would then 
be much simpler to say,—He received a body of aspiritual kind, 
apart from Mary. “Sine causa eo se intulit, unde nihil extulit. 
Sed non sine cause descendit in vulvam, ergo ex illa accepit.” 
Though this line of argumentation goes back merely to the fact 
of Christ’s birth, which was recognised even by his opponents, 
Tertullian did not fail at the same time to recognise the idea 
which was connected therewith. 

Without doubt, says he, the seed of a man was not neces- 
sary to the Person of Christ: had He been entirely, and in 
every respect, like us—entirely and solely the Son of man—He 
would not have been the Son of God. But He lacked nothing 
that was necessary to constitute Him entirely one of us. To 
this the seed of a man was not necessary, as Adam proves. On 
the other hand, however, a mere creation (as in Adam’s case), or 
self-generation, or self-conception, was not enough; but He 
must needs stand in blood-relationship to the already existent 
race. ‘To Mary must belong, not indeed that which she con- 
ceived, but what she bore; she must communicate to it her own 
blood. It was necessary that Christ should be the fruit, and 
not merely the guest, of her womb. Whoso denies that He was 
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a blossom and fruit of the royal stem of David, denies not 
merely the root to the branch, and to the blossom, and to the 
fruit; but also the fruit to its root; in order that the root may 
not be able to claim the glory of Him who was destined to be 
its blossom and fruit. In this case, it is necessary to go back 
through all the members (of the human race) to the beginning. 
All participate in this blossom and fruit, and its nature is no 
other than Adam’s; for, indeed, He is the second Adam. Ac- 
cordingly, we must either say, that men have the same spirit-like 
flesh as the second Adam, or else that the body of Christ, not 
having sprung from a spiritual stem, was not a spiritual body. 
Tertullian was not satisfied without declaring, in the strongest 
terms, his conviction of the reality of the connection between 
Christ and our race. “ Adhesit utero, avulsus est; ex utero est 
per illum nervum umbilicarem adnexus origini vulve.” He 
asserts a concarnatio, a convisceratio of Christ with our race. 
Ex humana matrice did He derive the substantia for His caro 
(c. 17). That is the new birth which He was appointed to 
bring : a man was born in God (in Deo); and in this man, God 
also was born; for He assumed the flesh of the old stem with- 
out the old seed, in order that, in the power of the new seed, 
that is, of the Spirit, He might recreate the old flesh, after hav- 
ing atoned it, by the exclusion of the old impurity. At the 
same time, that entire new birth (novitas) was formed out of the 
old material, as is the case with all, in such a manner, namely, 
that, by a wise arrangement, the Lord was born of a virgin. 
“In virginem adhuc Evam irrepserat verbum eedificatorium 
mortis. In virginem eeque introducendum erat Dei -verbum 
extructorium vite.” 

Nor must we overlook the circumstance, that, when distin- 
guishing between conception and birth, Tertullian designates the 
former alone, not the latter, virginal. After the birth, the womb 
of Mary was no longer that of a virgin, but was in all respects like 
that of any other mother; thus bearing witness to the reality of 
the human body of Christ, which broke loose from her. “ Virgo 
Marie et non virgo; peperit enim que ex sua carne ; non peperit, 
quae non ex virisemine. Virgo, quantum a viro, non virgo quan- 
tum apartu. Si virgo concepit (if she conceived as a virgin) in 
partu suo nupsit, ipsd patefacti corporis lege.” Hence the Apostle 
says, “ Nonex virgine sed ex muliere editum filium Dei” (Gal. iv.). 
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His opponents, however, appealed especially to two consider- 
ations, and these Tertullian then proceeds to examine more 
carefully (c. 3,4). These considerations were,—l. It 1s umpos- 
sible for God to be born and become flesh; 2. It would be 
unworthy of Him. Marcion, in particular, raised both these 
objections; but they really lay at the basis of all Docetical and 
dualistic Christologies. Had He been born, and had He truly 
assumed a man, He would have ceased, thinks Marcion, to be 
God, losing what He was in that He became what He previ- 
ously was not. “Converti enim in aliud finis est pristini.” 
Tertullian answers,—The fixed, immoveable being of God runs 
no risk. It is true everything which stands far from God, and 
God from it, is subject to the law, that if its nature undergo an 
alteration, it can no longer remain the same as it was before. 
But God differs from man precisely in this respect, that of 
Him the contrary holds good; that is, He is able to convert 
Himself into whatever He wills, and yet to remain what He is. 
In order to understand his meaning, we must take into consider- 
ation his doctrine of the Trinity, and particularly the mode in 
which he defines the distinction between the Son and the Father; 
and to this point we shall immediately direct attention. Ter- 
tullian demands, and that on religious grounds, that in recog- 
nising the unchangeableness of God, we shall not deny the 
possibility of His undergoing any process whatever, but merely 
such a process as purely finite creatures undergo, change in whose 
nature involves the loss of that which they had previously been. 
This latter thought is unquestionably, to some extent, akin to 
certain features of Patripassianism, though expressed in a tri- 
nitarian form. All depends on the will of God: was it His will 
to be born? For, if He willed it, nothing could prevent it, not 
even His nature. And that He willed it, is clear; for otherwise 
He would not have chosen to appear asa man. Who thinks of 
denying, when he sees a man, that he has been born? If the 
thing itself, the being man, has been displeasing to God, He 
would not have been disposed to assume the semblance of a man. 
If any one object,—He was satisfied with His self-consciousness; 
I answer,—It was better even for His own self-consciousness, 
that He should really be what He willed to seem to be. 

He enters into a still more detailed examination of the second 
objection (c. 4). The Valentinians ask,—“ Ergo Dei filius in 
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tantum humilitatis exhaustus?” Apelles assures, “‘carnem habere 
ignominiam ;” Marcion (compare “ de carne Christi” 4; “ ad- 
versus Mare.” 3, 10), “aspernatus est Christus carnem illam, 
ut terrenam et stercoribus infersam.” Marcion he meets with 
the apt reply,—He is ever preaching up the “ lenitas dei,” and 
the “ benignitas dei,” and will not hear of the stern God, who is 
distant from the world. And yet, when this God really descends 
to the world, he complains that it is unworthy of God, that it is 
a “pusillitas.” But what you blame as unworthy of God, the 
Son of God has in Himself, in that He unites God and man; 
for He has God in Himself, in His power, and man in His weak- 
nesses (pusillitatibus). The entire disgrace of my God, as you 
term it, is the sanctuary of that grace which is the salvation of 
men. “ Deus pusillus inventus est, ut homo maximus fieret. Ex 
sequo agebat Deus cum homine ut homo ex «quo agere cum 
Deo posset.” If God despised man, why did He not also despise 
the appearance of a man? why did He assume the image (sI- 
mulacrum) thereof? “ Nullius rei dedignands imago dignanda 
est.” If He played the part of a man, why did He not play it 
throughout, but omit, for example, its beginning, birth? Be- 
cause a true birth was unworthy of God! In that case, declaim 
against those holy, awe-inspiring works of nature; draw thy 
sword against everything that thou art; cast down the origin of 
the body and of the soul; call the womb of thy mother a cloaca; 
and become the foe and persecutor of the workshop, wherein 
that great being, man, is brought forth (adv. Mare. 3,10; de 
carne Chr.4)! How canst thou still continue to love any one ? 
Thou doest not love thyself; for thou hatest man, who is subject 
to birth. And yet see to it, whether thou art displeasing to 
thyself, or whether thou wast originated in any other way. 
Christ, at all events, loves the man, who is in impurity, and is 
doubled up in his mother’s womb, who is born in a manner 
which the modesty of woman counts holy, with whom his mother 
plays at her breast. For the sake of this man, He descended — 
from on high; He humbled Himself even unto death, the death 
of the cross. So much did He, without doubt, love him, whom 
He has dearly bought. But if He loved him, surely He must 
also love his birth and his flesh. For nothing can be really 
loved, unless we love that through which it is what it is. Or 
take away birth, and still show mea man. Take away flesh, and 
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show me him whom God redeems. If this constitutes the man 
whom God bought, because He loved him, thou convertest that 
which God did into something of which He should be ashamed. 
But if Christ be the Creator of nature, He acts rightly in loving 
His possession. By the transformation of birth, by a heavenly 
new-birth, He restored the flesh from all its sufferings; He 
illuminated the blind, renewed the palsied, awakened the dead 
to life,—and yet He ought to be ashamed of having been born 
into the flesh! (“de carne Christi” 4). 

In the last instance, however, it is invariably the atonement 
which leads Tertullian to attach so much importance to the 
reality of the humanity of Christ. A Docetical Christ would 
have been a vain pretence, a lie: he therefore exhorts his 
opponents to believe (“de carne Christi” 5) that God would 
rather become man than lie, appearing to be what He was 
not, not willing to be what He is. If His human person- 
ality were a mere appearance, so also were His human acts 
and works; and, therefore, the sufferings of Christ deserve no 
faith. The murderers of Christ are thus excused ; for in reality 
He suffered nothing at their hands, and the entire work of 
Christ is overthrown. “Totum christiani nominis et pondus et 
fructus, mors Christi negatur, quam tam impresse apostolus de- 
mandat, utique veram, summum eam fundamentum Evangelii 
constituens (adv. Marc. 3, 8). Nonne vere crucifixus est Deus? 
vere mortuus et crucifixus?” “Did a mere phantom suffer, 
“quod vacabat a sensu passionum Dei?” Then is our faith a 
lie, and our hope a phantom. Oh, spare the only hope of the 
entire world! Why dost thou destroy the necessary reproach 
of the faith? Whatever is unworthy of God, is for my benefit : 
willing am I to be shameless and blessed as a fool, and I require 
the material thereto. God’s Son was crucified ; I am not 
ashamed (to avow it), for it is worthy of shame: and the Son 
of God died ; it deserves all faith, because it is foolish. He was 
laid in the grave, and rose again: it is quite certain, because it 
was impossible (“de carne Christi” 5)." 


+ Those whose nerves are too weak to bear the utterances of such a 
wArnpoPopie of faith, will find a tonic in the preceding chapter, where he 
speaks of the divine folly, which confounds and puts to shame the wisdom 
of the world, and where the ethical nature of God, love, is made the stand- 
ard of the truly reasonable. 
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So rich had been the development of Tertullian’s intellect, 
relatively to the truth of the humanity of Christ. No preceding 
writer can compare with him in this respect; no one plunges 
into the act of incarnation with such love and admiration, and 
at the same time with such penetration; no one took the same 
pleasure, as much speculative as religious, in conjoining the 
most glaring contradictions, the furthest extremes, in Christ, in 
order that he might behold in His complete concarnation and 
convisceration (concarnatio et convisceratio) with our race, on 
the one hand, the magnitude of the divine love, and, on the 
other hand, the exaltation of mankind. To the reality of the 
incarnation he considered it to belong, as did also Origen (Hom. 
in Lucam 14), that Mary, after the birth of Jesus, should no 
longer be a virgin, but a mother (Gal. iv.). 

But also as regards the divine aspect, he did not remain in- 
active. In narrating the course taken by the doctrine of the 
Logos, we have found, as might have been anticipated from the 
circumstance of the point of departure being the Person of the 
historical Christ, that in the doctrine of the pre-existence of the 
Son, which had been clearly laid down almost at the commence- 
ment of the process, there was strictly included the momentum, 
that the Son possessed a personality of His own, independent of 
the Father; gradually, however, the efforts made to exclude sub- 
ordinatian elements from the conception of the Son, and to ex- 
hibit Him as a participator in deity, led to His personality being 
no longer so strictly distinguished from that of the Father, as it 
was in the incarnation. Clemens Alexandrinus, in particular, 
furnished us an example of this ; but it appeared still more dis- 
tinctly in his predecessors. The definition of the Son, as a mere 
attribute, was a constant temptation to dissipate His hypostasis. 
For if the Son is the Wisdom of the Father (Ratio, Adyos, copia), 
or His power (virtus, verbum), either the Father by Himself is 
without wisdom and power, or the Father and Son are identical, 
even as a man is identical with His reason and His will. That 
the Fathers desired to establish a deeper distinction between the 
Father and the Son, than that between a subject and its attri- 
butes, could not indeed be denied ; for they gave these attributes 
again the form of a subject in the Son; and they supposed 
themselves to have hit upon that deeper distinction, which 
Christology required, when they had declared that a divine sub- 
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ject, and not a mere divine power, dwelt in Christ. But still 
they fell very far short of supplying that which was necessary 
actually to establish and secure the personality of the Son. 
Tertullian entered on this inheritance; and his opposition to 
the gnostic doctrine of the /Mons, which wore to him a mytho- 
logical and pantheistic appearance, must have strengthened his 
antipathy to the introduction of distinct and separate forms into 
the inner sphere of the divine nature, and his tendency to give 
the unity the predominance over the distinctions. “ Valentine,” 
says he (ady. Prax. 8), “sends his zons, his probolas loose from 
the Father, and sets them at such a distance from Him, that 
they no longer know Him. But our Son knows the Father, 
and is in the bosom of Him, whom He reveals. For who knows 
what is in God, save the Spirit who isin Him? Ever was the 
Word with the Father and in God.” This, however, is but one 
aspect of the matter. If we are minded thoroughly to under- 
stand Tertullian’s peculiar doctrine of the Trinity, we must 
remember that his strong realism would naturally lead him to 
insist much more vehemently on the reality of the incarnation 
of the Son, than did Clement. As he gazed on the incarnate 
Logos, he felt certainly convinced of His personality. For it 
was not a mere impersonal power, but a divine subject, that had 
become man in Christ (Note 14). When, therefore, Patripas- 
sianism arose, which he justly deemed tainted with Docetism 
(adv. Prax. 11, 23), and brought to light the consequences of 
neglecting the distinction between the Father and Son, his real- 
istic principles naturally impelled him to assert more strongly, 
that the divine which had appeared in Christ was a distinct 
subject; whilst at the same time he avoided infringing on the 
essential equality of Father and Son, which he recognised along 
with his predecessors, and in which he saw the true element of 
Patripassianism. These, then, are the factors out of which we 
must endeavour to construct and understand Tertullian’s re- 
markable doctrine of God. ; 
The following is the mode in which he endeavoured to recon- 
cile the equality of the Father and Son, with the Son’s possession 
of a distinct personality. To two Gods he objects as strongly 
_as the Monarchians (adv. Prax. 18); he desires but one God. 
_ Consequently, a double or triple hypostasis seems an impossibi- 
_ lity; in which case, the personality of the Father must be con- 
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cluded to be that of the Son also, and the distinction between 
the two to be a mere name. This he would be ready to con- 
cede, but for that “dispensatio, quam Ciconomiam yocamus.” 
But if the distinctions relate solely to God’s revelations, to His 
manifestations of Himself, we arrive merely at different works 
of God, and not at distinctions in the divine being. The Trinity 
is thus reduced to a mere name or appearance, and denotes, 
strictly speaking, simply one and the same God engaged in 
different works; which works themselves, considered in relation 
to God and not merely in relation to man, must be pronounced 
to be momenta of one and the same work. Against such a view 
Tertullian protests (adv. Prax. 13). How, then, can he secure 
objective and real distinctions in God Himself? By regarding 
the deeds of God as modes of the divine being, by bringing 
the divine essence into greater nearness to the world, by attri- 
buting finitude and growth to God Himself in one aspect of His 
being, and by representing to himself the fellowship of man 
with God as more intimate than it was commonly held to be. 
Human souls he deemed to be of divine substance ; humanity 
he held to have been from the beginning an object of the love 
of God, and destined to be exalted and transferred into the 
divine nature, through Christ. Again, he believed that it was 
involved in the eternal idea of humanity from the very begin- 
ning, that its history, and the history of the Son of God, should 
be interwoven with each other; and that, consequently, the Son 
of God was eternally related to and incorporated with humanity. 
When God created Adam out of the earth, He looked on the 
image of the future Incarnate One; and, creating Adam in His 
likeness, God created him in His own likeness. (De resurr. 
carn. 6 :—Quodcunque limus exprimebatur Christus cogita- 
batur homo futurus. Id utique, quod finxit, ad imaginem Dei 
finxit illum, scilicet Christi. ta limus ille jam tune umaginem 
induens Christi futurt in carne, non tantum Dei opus erat, sed 
et pignus.) 
But let us enter into details. “ Seeing that the Patripassians,” 
says he (ady. Prax. 5), “regard the two as one, so that one and 
the same stands both for Father and Son, we must investigate 
the entire question concerning the Son, whether He is, who He 
is, and how He is. According to some, His genesis is referred 
to in the Hebrew text (Gen. i. 1), ‘In the beginning, God made 
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for Himself a Son.’ Supposing, however, that this be not cer- 
tain, [ am influenced by other considerations, derived from the 
inner nature (dispositione) of God, which He had before the 
creation of the world till the generation of the Son. For God 
was before all things; He was solitary; He was world, place, 
and everything to Himself. Solitary, because nothing besides 
Himself had outward reality; and yet, again, not solitary even 
then, for with Him was His Reason which He had in Himself. 
For God is a rational being: Reason existed in Him earlier (than 
the world); and so everything is from Him. This Reason is 
His intelligence (sensus), designated Logos amongst the Greeks, 
—a term which is usually not quite appropriately translated 
‘Word’ (sermo). or, strictly speaking, we cannot say that the 
Word was in the beginning with God; for Reason in God is older 
than Word, inasmuch as Word subsists through Reason, Reason 
is its substance, and it is the revelation of Reason.” In these 
‘words, Tertullian would appear entirely to deny the existence of 
a distinction between Father and Son, in the inmost sphere of 
the divine being; for Reason, which he unquestionably conceived 
to be something substantial (corpus in his language, although 
spiritus), is the Father Himself : Word, on the contrary, which, 
as spoken being, contains, at all events, the first beginning of a 
distinction, he refuses to admit into the inmost divine sphere, 
treating it as the secondary, which the primary precedes, as the 
beginning (of that which is distinct from God in Himself), not 
as that which is prior to all beginnings. And plainly, those 
who translated Logos by “ Word,” and represented the Word 
as existing in the beginning, and not as first constituting the 
beginning by its own rise, were far more decidedly than Tertul- 
‘lian on the way to introduce the Word itself into the inner 
nature of God, and to give it a place alongside of the Father, 
however imperfect might be the result. And, as though with 
the feeling that he was just on the point of quitting the path 
trodden by the Church, he proceeds to say, as it were retracing 
his steps,—“ Yet that lack of precision (namely, to represent the 
Word as equally eternal with Reason, or to identify the two) is 
of little consequence; for, even if God had not yet sent forth 
the Word from Himself (miserat), He had it within Himself, 
with and in His reason, quietly meditating and ordering what 

He designed shortly to express in word. Consider thyself a 
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copy of God, a rational being, animated by divine substance. 
Dost thou not see that, when thou quietly, through thy reason, 
communest with thyself, the same thing takes place in thee? 
Thy reason. takes up a position over against thee, by means of 
words, at every movement of thought, at every pulsation of 
thine intelligence. Whatever thou thinkest or perceivest, be- 
comes a word in thee, and in the word is thy reason itself. In 
thy soul thou must speak, thou canst not avoid it; and when 
thou speakest, the word in thee becomes another than thyself, as 
it were one who speaks with thee ; in the which, notwithstand- 
ing, there dwells the same reason, which enables thee to speak 
when thou speakest. Thus there is, as it were, another than 
thyself, a second, the word in thee, through which thou 
speakest when thinking, and through which thou thinkest when 
speaking. After the same manner also, God, in virtue of His 
reason, quietly thinking and ordering, made the reason, word, 
which, in speaking, He set in motion. If thou art a copy of’ 
God, how much more perfect must this take place in the Arche- 
type! for He, even when He keeps silence, has Reasonin Him- 
self, and in Reason the Word. So far, therefore, it is true, that, 
even before the creation of the universe, God was not alone, 
seeing that He had in Himself Reason, and in Reason the Word, 
which, by an inner act, He constituted a Second, another self.” 
Tertullian endeavours thus to give fixity to that eternal distinc- 
tion in God, which, so long as the Logos was deemed equiva- 
lent to Reason, continued a completely precarious and uncertain 
thing, by inweaving the word, to wit, the objectification of 
reason, with reason itself. This interesting passage sets further 
before us an effort to show how there may be a duality in God, 
from the necessity, immanent in all active, spiritual beings, to 
effect a self-diremption into word and thinking reason. Spirit, 
in order to be actually rational spirit, must not merely think, 
but must also have an object which is thought,—the object for 
the subject. That which is thought, again, must, on the one 
hand, be itself rational, or else it is not a thought of reason; on 
the other hand, as something thought, it must be different from 
the thinking reason. Only in that it is fixed as other than’ 
the reason, can it be termed thought, and can reason be said 
to have accomplished its thinking activity; but this other 
thing is fixed in and by means of a word,—be the word even 
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inner and quiet. It is clear, therefore, that Tertullian was al- 
ready on the traces of those who, at a later period, tried to show 
that the Trinity is the eternal process of the divine self-con- 
sciousness, confronting itself with itself. But from what has 
been advanced, it is equally clear, that Tertullian did not keep 
God’s thought of the world and His thought of Himself apart 5 
or, rather, he still puts the self-consciousness of God quite into 
the background. If the thought of God, which He sets over 
against Himself, and in which He sets Himself over against 
Himself, is not God Himself, but the world, then either no dis- 
tinction is effected in God’s being itself,—namely, when the 
world is clearly distinguished from God, and the pretended 
foundation laid for the Trinity turns out to be a mere distinc- 
tion between the God who thinks the world and the world 
thought by God; or—and to this alternative Tertullian neces- 
sarily inclined—that which is thought is God Himself, in alte- 
reity ; though, at the same time, owing to the circumstance of its 
being also immediately the world, or the principle of the world, 
there is the danger of confounding the mundane with the trini- 
tarian process ;—in which case, it is evident that an immanent 
Trinity can never be arrived at. Further, it cannot be regarded 
as an accident that Tertullian, in this entire section, never 
speaks of Father and Son, but solely of God, who is eternally 
“rationalis” and “ tacite cogitando” Himself in Himself, con- 
stitutes Himself “sermonalis.’ Herein is decidedly involved, 
what he also expressly confesses, namely, that there is no place 
for a real, hypostatic Sonship in the inner, eternal essence of 
God: all that he has tried to point out, is the existence in God 
of an eternally active potence of Sonship. God is the Thinking 
One; the Word in God is His thought absolutely, in fixed objec- 
tive form, though still confined to the inward sphere. As the 
thought of God, He is the sum of the thoughts of the world, or 
the idea of the world; and had Tertullian rested here, he would 
have had no alternative but to follow the example of heathen 
philosophers, and call the world the Son of God, so far as it is 
_ the external realization of the idea of the world: plainly, how- 
ever, an hypostasis of the Son would then be out of the ques- 
tion. For, on the one hand, the eternal idea of the world was 
not conceived in hypostatical separation from, but in unity with, 
God; and, on the other hand, the realization of this idea is so 
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characterized by discerption, that it no longer represents a real 
unity, to which the predicate personal could be applied. 

Here, however, we must take into consideration, that when 
Tertullian taught that the inner Word was the thought of God 
absolutely, under the impulse of His Christian consciousness, 
he treated, though not clearly and definitely, God Himself, and 
not merely the world, as the content of the divine thought. 
Not that he represented God as placing Himself, so to speak, 
over against Himself, even apart from the world and the idea 
of the world; for that would have involved an actual inner, and 
not merely a potential, Sonship : but he viewed God, considered 
as the object of His own thought, solely in and with the idea of 
the world. We are now in a position to understand the further 
course of his entire theory. 

In the first place, the heathen opinion, that the world is 
immediately the Son of God, is set aside; for, on the contrary, 
God, as the object of His own thought, is xa7’ é€oy7v the Son 
of God, so soon as He attains positive reality in the actual world. 
In the first instance, He has a mere ideal existence in the inner 
essence of God, like the world-idea itself ; but in this world-idea 
is involved that when it arrives at actuality, it will still have, in 
that actuality, the God who was incorporated with its idea, to 
wit, the Word, and in the manifestation of the Word, the arche- 
type become a reality, God amongst men, the Head of humanity, 
with a view to whose future realization God created Adam. 
And because the manifestation of God Himself is thus inter- 
woven with the idea of the world, and all the divine thoughts 
necessarily become realities, not only is the world a progressive 
actualization of the thought to which God gives objective exist- 
ence over against Himself; but this same historical process 
through which the world passes, involves in itself, and requires 
for its own completeness, that the Word (the thought) of God, 
so far as God Himself is its subject-matter, should have its his- 
tory and actuality in the world; and that, abandoning its hidden, 
tranquil, ideal existence, it should progressively manifest itself, 
until, standing in the midst of humanity as the Son of God, it 
give full objective reality over against God, to all that the 
divine thought embraced within itself, that is, therefore, to God 
Himself who is its subject-matter. Thus, in the actuality of the 
God-man, of the Son, an adjustment (Ausgleichung, a squaring 
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up) takes place between God as thinking, on the one side, who 
now for the first time can in'the full'sense be termed Father, 
and, onthe other side, the thought of God, whose inmost sub- 
stance is God Himself ;—primarily, it is true, in the form of 
a conception, a potence ; but in'due time as actual Son’ and 
God-man, possessed; like the Father, of! objective existence’and 
personality.’ | 
The only difficulty yet remaining, is to account for Tertul- 
lian’s not representing the Word as having first’ attained realiza- 
tion in the man Jesus, who formed the top-stone of that history, 
whose mission it was'to subject the entire Word to Himself; 
and why, on the contrary, he taught that the procession of the 
Word from God, or, as‘he terms it, the generation of the Son, 
took place prior to the creation of the world. The key to the mat- 
ter is contained in the account’ given above. God, objectively 
realized amongst men in Christ, is the climax of the idea of the 
world, is that goal, that final aim which gives unity to the world, 
and completion to the Word, that is, to the self-objectification 
of God. Now the absolute aim, even prior to its full realization 
at the end, must be more than a mere conception, it must bea 
real mundané potence. Hence Tertullian represents God as 
first of all giving utterance to this potence, when the time came 
for the world assuming a real shape; and thus the pre-mun- 
dane Son of God entered on anactual, though still imperfect 
existence, and the one God became Father and Son. But that 
world-potence, although endowed with power, spirit, and wisdom 
(sermo fultus, structus virtute, spiritu, sapientia), was not as 
such sufficient to itself: it manifests, indeed, a certain reality, 
energy, for the Son creates the world; but He creates it with 
an eye to its idea, or’ to its future form as the God-man; and 
therefore this first appearance of the Son in the form of a person 
was not a renunciation of the goal, that is, of the incarnation, 
but the means and preparation thereto.. And during the entire 
period from the creation onwards, Tertullian represents the Son 
as governed by the thought, that something was still lacking to 
Mis full idea, until the incarnation had taken place ;' and that it 
behoved Him to prepare the way for this incarnation. He pre- 
pared, Hetrained Himself; for the incarnation. . For this reason, 
He appeared so frequently to the patriarchs, to Moses and others ; 
1 See Note and Appendix II. for the’German of this passage.—TR. 
VOL. II. E 
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as it were testing Himself, in sympathy with the sufferings and 
tears of men, and in loving intercourse with them (ady. Mare. 
2,27; adv. Prax. 14, 16). The Son of God, says he, revealed 
Himself from the beginning. “Tpse enim et ad humana semper 
colloquia descendit, ab Adam usque ad Patriarchas et Prophetas 
—ordinem suum prestruens ab initio semper, quem erat persecu- 
turus in finem. Ita semper ediscebat, et Deus in terris cum 
hominibus conversari non alius potuit (such seems to be the 
right reading) quam sermo qui erat caro futurus.” These His 
revelations from the beginning stand, therefore, in the closest 
relation to His incarnation; in the former, the Son of God had 
already an eye to the latter. Hethen proceeds to say,— Edis- 
cebat (scil. que erat persecuturus), ut nobis fidem sterneret ut 
facilius crederemus, filium Dei descendisse in seculum, si et 
retro tale quid gestum cognosceremus. Sic etiam adfectus 
humanos sciebat jam tunc, suscepturus etiam ipsas substantias 
hominis, carnem et animam ; interrogans Adam quasi nesciens : 
ubi es Adam? pcenitens, quod hominem fecisset, quasi non 
preesciens, etc., cf. c. 30.” The heretics who blame such things 
as unworthy of God, and misuse them for the degradation of 
the Creator, do not know that they pertained to the Son, who 
was destined one day to take upon Himself hunger, thirst, tears, 
birth, yea, even death itself. (Compare the “de carne Christi” 
6.) But the Son reveals Himself more fully first in the flesh 
(adv. Prax. 14). 

“ With wisdom or reason,” says he (adv. Prax. 6), “ God first 
impregnated His works, to wit, ideally, in the depths of His 
Spirit” (“in sensu,” equivalent to Augustine’s “ memoria”) ; 
“afterwards, however, thou shalt know it, as it stands in its dis- 
tinctness alongside of Him, for it says, ‘When He created the 
heavens, I was by Him.’ Now, when God willed to bring into 
visible existence that which He had ordered within Himself, as 
it were in inward dialogue with reason, with wisdom, according 
to its various forms and substances, He first put forth the Word 
itself ({psum primum protulit sermonem), which was the vehicle 
of reason and wisdom, in order that the universe might be 
created by the same by which it had been conceived, nay 
more, by which, regarded ideally in God (quantum in Dei 
sensu), it had already been made. For one thing still failed 
the universe of things, to wit, an appearance coram in suis 
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speciebus atque substantiis.” C. 7: “Tune igitur etiam ipse 
Sermo speciem et ornatum suum sumit, sonum et vocem, cum 
dicit Deus; Fiat lux! Hee est nativitas perfecta Sermonis, 
dum ex Deo procedit, conditus ab eo primum ad cogitatum, in 
nomine Sophie dehinc generatus ad effectum. Ex inde eum 
parem sibi efficiens, de quo procedendo filius factus est primo- 
genitus, ut ante omnia genitus, Unigenitus, ut solus ex Deo 
genitus, proprie de vulva cordis ipsius. Sermo in Sophie et in 
rationis et in omnis divini animi et spiritus nomine filius factus 
est Dei, de quo prodeundo generatus est.” We must have the 
Sermo as substantivum, “in re, per substantiee proprietatem ut 
res et persona quedam videro possit, et ita capiat, secundus a Deo 
constitutus duos efficere, Patrem et Filium, Deum et Sermonem.” 
Now this Word, which was found in the form of God, did not 
deem it robbery to be equal with God. It appeared at the end 
of the times, in order to reveal, or to accomplish fully, what was 
in the Father’s mind. The Father works ideally (sensu agit) ; 
the Son’s office was to give external, real existence to all that 
the Father inwardly thought (in sensu sentit, c. 14). In Him 
is set before us the principle of objectivity (c. 15, fin.). | 

But of this the Son is capable, not merely because in the 
Word also dwelt reason, wisdom, and power,—“ totus animus 
Dei,”—but also, and principally, because He has in Himself the — 
momentum of finitude, is in one aspect connected with the © 
world. For this reason, He was able to work in the world, | 
to constitute it a reality, and finally, to appear as the First-born | 
within its limits. The Father is only the Infinite One: division, 
limit, finitude, lie outside of Him; His relation thereto is solely 
that of the thinker. And even when finitude is the object of 
His thought, as it unquestionably is, in the idea of the world, 
He thinks it as a finitude united again with Himself (in Christ 
and the Holy Spirit eternally). For in the entire divine world- 
idea cogitated by the Father, is contained also the union of the 
world with, its eternal return into, God. But the Son super- 
intends the course of the world through time; He leads it, ho- 
vering over it, as the archetype and principle wherein it subsists, 
until He enter into it in complete actuality. 

From this it naturally follows, that Tertullian must have re- 
garded the Son as eternally destined to become incarnate, and 
as capable of appearing in the flesh. The Father is not only 
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not seen, but He cannot make Himself visible; He is “ inac- 
cessibilis,” He alone has immortality, unchangeableness: no man 
can see God and live. The nature of the Son was, from the 
beginning, otherwise constituted ; it was capable of appearing. 
He would not have become visible at the end of the days, had 
He not been visible: from the beginning. To Him we must 
ascribe “‘mortalitas,” “accessibilitas ;” and this is, in Tertullian’s 
view, so important a distinction, that he deduces from it the 
existence of a duality in God, of a “ Deus invisibilis et:invisus,” 
and a. “Deus visibilis et visus” (adv. Prax. 14,15). “It is 
true, the Son also is invisible,’ says he, linking on again to 
Trenzus, “so far as He is the Word and: Spirit of God; and, 
prior to the incarnation, He was visible merely in visions, enig- 
mas, and similitudes.1. As Spirit, the Word cannot be seen, 
‘nisi imaginaria forma.’ All religion, therefore, was symbolical 
and shadowy prior to the coming of Christ ; for in the flesh the 
Son became for the first time visible, from face to face. His 
body, it is true, veiled His glory, and it could: not: be beheld 
save by those who were exalted above their usual consciousness.” 
This, however, happened to the three selected Apostles on the 
mountain; this happened afterwards.to Paul; and at His second 
coming the Lord will be seen: by all: (adv. Prax. c. 14, 15), 
Nevertheless, the incarnate Word entered into visible existence 
through the incarnation; and now we have an actual person, 
whom we have seen, and heard; and handled.” 

We see, accordingly, that Tertullian recognises. a threefold 
fihatio:—1. The eternal, inward one, which is shut‘up in God. 

1 Moses alone appears to have been an exception ; for to him the pro- 
mise was given,—With him will I speak face to face, visibly, with others 
by dreams and ina glass darkly. But even this promise was not fulfilled 


till,a later period, on the mount of transfiguration (Matt. xvii.).. During 
his earthly life, like the prophets and patriarchs, he.did not see Him face 


to face, but merely in a glass and in enigmas, so that he knew that God’s 


face was nigh at hand. 

2 At this point Tertullian’s view shows traces of montanistic influences: 
in the place of ‘the process through which men are conducted from a mere 
historical to a saving faith, which knows Christ in truth, he sets ecstasy ; 
he fails to carry out the beautiful beginnings of an objective, historical 
accomplishment of the, work. of redemption, which he had. made, in his 
teachings, relative to Christ’s connection with our race; and even partially 
retraced his steps, so far, namely, as he now represented the body merely as 
a veiling, and not also as.a revealing, of the Logos. 
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This he designates Sonship, not in itself, but solely with refer- 
ence to the second and third stages : ‘strictly speaking, its name 
is Sermo or Sophia. This is the real potence of Sonship, which 
was eternally in God, though it had not yet assumed an inde- 
pendent form; impersonal, but already a personific principle, and, 
as it were, eternally on the point of breaking forth from its inner 
divine root into an existence alongside of God, which, though 
not yet including the world, included the real potence of the 
world, as also the potence of God-manhood. 2. This coming 
forth to the creation of the world: Tertullian designates it, in 
particular, the “generatio of the Son,” of the “secunda per- 
sona” (adv. Prax. c. 6). It would be eternal if he had taught 
an eternal creation ; but as it is, it is to be conceived as occur- 
ring in time. 3. Finally, the third stage is that in which the 
Son became man, and stood over against God in the form of a 
visible personality. 

This doctrine of the distinction between the God who can- 
not, and the God who can, become visible; the God who is 
generated, and the God who is ungenerated, he employs in the 
most various ways against the Patripassians. Both cannot be 
predicated of one and the same being, as though they were but 
two aspects ; consequently, we cannot rest in the abstract unity, 
_ the “singularitas Dei.” In accordance herewith, those passages 
of the New Testament.are explained, which speak of beholding 
God, and of divine appearances. This he confirms by means of 
passages from the New Testament, which refer to the distinction 
between the Father and the Son. He asks,—What meaning 
can Monarchians attach to the prayers of Christ to the Father, 
to His sending, to His ery, “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” All the finitude, all the passibility, which the 
Patripassians attributed to God in general, or to the Father, he 
transfers to the Son; without, however, entirely denying the 
passibility of God, as might at first sight have been expected. 
That same religious interest, which found so inadequate an ex- 


} Adv. Hermog. 3. Here he denies that God had been always Dominus, 
and therefore that the world, or something in it, has existed eternally. 
‘Non ideo pater et judex semper, quia Deus semper. Nam nec pater potuit 
esse ante filium, nec judex ante delictum. Fuit autem tempus cum ei de- 
lictum et filius non fuit, quod judicem et qui patrem dominum (al. Deum) 
faceret.” Conf. Novatian de Trin. 31. 
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pression in Patripassianism, and which led to the work of atone- 
ment being regarded as God’s sympathy with, and participation 
in, the sufferings intended for us, moved Tertullian, when he 
spoke without bias, to make use of such terms as “ crucifixus, 
passus, mortuus est Deus.’’! 

We find him, however, at the same time giving expression 
to thoughts apparently of an opposite character, which must 
have strengthened the opposition raised against Patripassianism. 
He had, it is true, partially ensured the unchangeableness and 
impassibility of God by the view he took of the idea of the 
Father; but to have represented the Son as mere finitude, 
visibility, and passibility, would have been Ebionitical. Conse- 
quently, it was necessary to distinguish two aspects of the Son, 
—one eternal, invisible; the other visible, and subject to the 
process of finitude. The former he terms, car’ é£oynv, the 
divine aspect, or God in the Son; and, accordingly, he is able 
to say, towards the end of his work against Praxeas (c. 27 ff.), 


| without inconsistency, though differently from before (see the 


“de carne Christi” 3),—God is immutable; consequently He 
undergoes no process, no conversion: and that which he had 


_ previously treated as an objection of Marcion’s against the ortho- 


dox doctrine—“transfiguratio interemtio est pristini”—he now 
himself adopts in reference to the divine, that is, to the unalterable, 


in God Himself. This unalterableness was unquestionably en- 


dangered by Patripassianism; for, according to it, the Father, to 
wit, the final ground, Himself comes forth and subjects Him- 


_ self to change and finitude ;—unless it went on to distinguish 
. more plainly between God as He is in Himself, and God as He 
_ is turned towards the finite; in other words, unless it accepted 
; the distinction laid down by Tertullian in his doctrine of the 


Son. In accordance therewith, Tertullian was able to say,— 


1 For example, ‘‘de carne Christi” 5. Special prominence is given to 
that aspect of the Son on which He is turned towards finitude, in the pas- - 
sage above adduced, adv. Prax. 16:—The Son not merely created the 
world, but is the One who, throughout its entire history, has accomplished 
the divine work in and for it; He has been the judge, the revealer. The 
passage concludes with the following words,—Such things ‘‘ heretici repre- 
hendunt, quasi Deo indigna, ignorantes, hec in Filium competisse, qui 
etiam passiones humanas et sitim et esuriem et lachrymas et ipsam nativi- 
tatem ipsamque mortem erat subiturus, propter hoc minoratus a Patre mo- 
dicum citra angelos,” 
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“The Word of God also abides eternally, perseverando in sua 
forma.” But defective is it, that he supposes himself able to bring 
this immoveable, unalterable One, the Son of God, immediately, 
and without any connecting link of thought, into union with the 
human in Christ. And the consequence thereof is, that he con- 
verts the incarnation into a being and dwelling in the flesh, or 
into a being clothed with flesh. (Adv. Prax. 27: Quem (sc. 
Sermonem) si non capit transfigurari, consequens est, ut sic caro 
factus intelligatur (Joh. i. 14) dum fit (al. sit) in carne et 
manifestetur.) To this point he allows himself to be driven by 
his fear of the theory of conversion; as though the incarnation 
of the Word were not itself a condition of its abiding in its 
nature, and as though he had not elsewhere usually taught that 
the Word was eternally destined to become incarnate, and that 
the full realization of Sonship was only possible through the 
incarnation." ‘There would be no longer two substances,” he 
proceeds to say, “but one, a kind of mixture of spirit and flesh, 
as electrum is a mixture ‘ex auro et argento, if He had been 
converted into flesh. He would be neither God nor man; for 
He would have ceased, through the conversion, to be that which 
He was; and He would not be man, for He who was Sermo 
could not be truly man. He would, therefore, be neither the 
one nor the other, but a third something. On the contrary, 
“videmus duplicem statum, non confusum sed conjunctum, in 
una persona Deum et hominem Jesum. Et adeo salva est 
utriusque proprietas substantia, ut et spiritus res egerit in illo, 
1.é., virtutes et opera et signa, et caro passiones suas functa sit.” 
Both substances remain “in statu suo (that is, immoveable) dis- 
tincte agentes. Neque caro spiritus fit, nec spiritus caro. In 
uno plane esse possunt: ex his Jesus constitit ex carne homo, 
ex spiritu Deus.” As he refused to allow the Patripassians to 
say, “compassus est Pater Filio,” because sympathy is a suffer- 
ing, whereas the Father is impassible; so also does he affirm the 
latter of the Son, “ex ea conditione qua Deus est.” And yet, 
precisely at this point, the idea of sympathy, as something 
ethical, might have led him to the recognition of a suffering 
and a participation in finitude, which involved no curtailment of 
God’s infinitude ; that is, to the idea of a participation, grounded 
in an act of love, that is, in a “‘virtus.” The finite, it is true, 
1 Compare the passage cited from the ‘‘ de resurr. carnis,” page 60. 
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could not drag Him into suffering ; nor could His nature, His 
vats, in itself be liable to suffering, as the heathenish and, in 
part also, the patripassian conception of God represents. At 
the same time, however, His dvcvs could not be a limit to His love 
and the manifestation thereof, but love, as the inmost essence 
of God, must have power over His @ivaus ; and if the will of the 
former be seriously to sympathize with, and truly to participate 
in, finitude, the latter may not throw any hindrance in the way. 

To the above declaration, that the “Spiritus”. worked in 
Him the “ virtutes” and the “signa,” and the flesh suffered (a 
formula which we often meet with at a later period, and which 
we find also in Hippolytus, but which, if it be not supplemented, 
destroys the unity of the person in both aspects), he adds, for- 
getting the doctrine of the participation of the Son in finitude 
and suffering, which he had elsewhere laid down,—“ Hf the dis- 
tinction utriusque substantiz ceased to exist, in a third being 
perhaps, then would have done et spiritus carnalia, et caro 
spiritalia ex translatione;” as though the work of redemption 
were anything apart from the participation of the divine in:the 
human, and as though he himself had not also regarded it in all 
other cases as a work accomplished in common by both “sub- 
stantie.”’ He had opposed to the Patripassians the capability 
of the Son to make Himself visible,—that is, surely, to become 
finite and passible,—with the design of proving it to be necessary 
that the Father, to whom absolutely no suffering and no process 
can be attributed, should be another than the Son: now, how- 
ever, he makes no allusion to this distinction, and retains only 
the difference, that the Son was born and begotten of the 
Father, and the Father unbegotten. Without doubt he meant, 
im any case, to recognise in the Son an aspect turned towards, 
and accessible to, finitude; but so far was he from haying con- 
ciliated this with his conception of the divine nature, that he 
again denies it entirely to the divine nature, even of the Son. — 
In that case, however, the sufferings of Christ were merely finite 
sufferings, and the incarnation was simply the origin of aman. 
For the Word either had or bore the man Jesus as His gar- 
ment; but the Son of God was not really the Son of man. 
Still, it would be unfair to judge him solely from this chapter, in 
which polemical zeal caused him to forget himself, and to strike 
into a path which his living conception of God would not permit 
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him further to pursue. At other times (for example, in the chap- 
ter immediately following), he shows himself to be penetrated by 
the conviction, that the entire “novitas” of the “nativitas” 
rested upon the circumstance, that the human was taken into the 
divine, and that the divine transported itself into the human, 
with its being and not merely with its activity, without being 
swallowed up therein. We shall find that the anxiety to ward 
off a pagan conception of God drove Hippolytus and others to 
cling very firmly to the pure eternity and immoveability of the 
divine essence, after the manner of the later Jews; instead of 
representing God as standing in that more positive relation to 
finitude, which was required by the idea of the incarnation. 
Tertullian saw with particular clearness the importance of 
insisting on a distinction of the Son from the Father; for, 
according to Patripassianism, there was either no divine self- 
consciousness, apart from Christ, but the Father was solely and 
entirely in Christ, and the rest of the world destitute of a per- 
sonal God;' or else the Father must be held to have been in 
Christ merely as a power, and not with His entire personality ;— 
in which latter case, Patripassianism would have been already 
on the point of passing over into Ebionism. The reason why 
Tertullian was so undecided and vacillating in his teachings 
regarding that which distinguishes and unites Father and Son, 
was, probably, apart from the undoubted difficulty of the ques- 
tion, that he had not advanced so far as clearly to deduce from 
ethical principles (which alone suffice in this connection), how 
far it was possible, or not, for the Word to participate in finitude 
and sufferings. At first he attributed finitude to the Word or Son 
immediately, physically, and not ethically,—that is, not as the 
result of a loving act of will (see pp. 68 f.); and the deeper ground 
of this course is to be found in his above noticed supposition, that 
the Son was directly connected and interwoven with the world, 
in so far as He became a person for the first time, at, and for the 


1 Ady. Prax. 16:—‘‘ How could the almighty God, the invisible, the 
unapproachable One, who grasps the entire world in His hand like a nest, 
in quo omnis locus, non ipse in loco, qui universitatis extrema linea est, ille 
altissimus in paradiso deambulare, queerens Adam, et arcam post introitum. 
Noe claudere, etc.? Scilicet et heec nec de Filio Dei credenda, fortasse non 
credenda de patre, licet scripta, quem illi in vulvam Marie deducunt, et in 
Pilati tribune: imponunt, et in monumentis Joseph recludunt.” 
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sake of, the creation of the world. And if we trace the matter 
to its final roots, we shall find that the fault lay in his doctrine of 
the Trinity. He recognised no act of self-objectification, by 
which God’s self-knowledge was mediated prior to any creation ; 
but what He knew, what He thought, though not merely the 
world, was still only God so far as He passes over into the world. 

If, then, we can concede him merely a partial victory over 
Patripassianism, to the extent, namely, to which he showed that 
the Son must be distinguished from the Father, in Himself and 
not merely in Christ,—the latter was allowed even by Patripas- 
sians (adv. Prax. 27: Filium carnem esse, 7.e. hominem, 7.e. 
Jesum, patrem autem Spiritum, z.e. Deum, 7.¢. Christum),—how 
do his views stand related to the monarchy of God? How does 
he reconcile the duality, and subsequently the triplicity, of the 
persons, to which he is led by the divine revelations, with that 
_ unity of God which he maintained inviolate ? . 

He preserves the unity, in the first place, by asserting the 
equality of the nature of the persons, nay, even the identity of 
their substance. The Son is designated “ Filius Dei” and 
““ Deus ex unitate substantiz. Nam et Deus Spiritus” (Apol. 
21). An Arian Subordinatianism was, therefore, foreign to his 
mind; at that price he did not desire to purchase the unity of 
God. All, Father, Son, and Spirit, are one, because all are of 
one through the unity of their substance (adv. Prax. 2, 4). 
According to Tertullian, all have one essence,—that is, one 
power, one reason and wisdom. But that which gives rise to a 
plurality in God is the “ordo” (adv. Prax. 19), the “ cecono- 
mia,” which has not merely subjective, but also objective signi- 
ficance (c. 11). The words in which Tertullian here gave ex- 
pression to his meaning are remarkable ;—he says, Difference 
and number are not in God, so far as He is conceived in His 
eternal, immoveable being (in statu), but merely so far as He is 
regarded in motion (in gradu; as it were, whilst passing on from 
one form or stage of revelation to another). “ C&iconomie sa- 
-cramentum unitatem in trinitatem disponit,—tres non statu, sed 
gradu. Unus Deus, ex quo et gradus isti et forme et species 
in nomine Patris, Filii et Spiritus sancti deputantur” (adv. 
Prax. 2). That is, we are to understand by the Trinity, not 
merely a threefold work, a threefold activity, but a movement 


of God Himself, When a ray proceeds forth from the sun, it 
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is a part of the whole (portio ex summa); but the sun will be in 
the ray, for the ray is a ray of the sun, and does not break loose 
from the substance thereof, but merely dilates itself. So is 
Spirit of Spirit, God of God, like a light kindled at a light. 
Entire and unaffected remains the ground of a substance (ma- 
trix materi), even though thou shouldst make use of its kind 
- for several branches; so is that which springs from God,—God 
and God’s Son are both one. Thus did Spirit constitute an- 
other of Spirit, God another of God, not in point of number, 
but of form (modulo alterum, non numero, gradu non statu, et a 
matrice non recessit, sed excessit). That ray of God, having 
entered into a virgin, and made itself flesh in her womb, was 
born as a man united with God (Apol. 21). “Ido not desire 
two suns,” he goes on to say (adv. Prax. 13), employing the 
same image, “but Christ I can call God, as does Paul in Rom. 
ix. 5. Even a ray of the sun, considered by itself, I call Sun: 
for example, when I say, ‘ There is sun ;’ but I do not, therefore, 
at once designate the sun, from which the ray proceeds, Ray. 
Two forms of existence, of one and the same substance (species, 
forme, effigies, moduli unius et indivise substantiz), I acknow- 
ledge, as of the sun, so of God, when I view Him in connection 
with the ceconomia.” 

In the second place, he retains firm hold of the unity, 
through the intimate connection which he recognises as existing 
between the different persons. He does not regard them as 
three men, merely united by one generic idea, between whom 
there may otherwise be infinite differences ; but they are physi- 
cally and ethically so one, that they may be constantly termed 
one God. (Ady. Prax. 4: Filium non aliunde deduco, sed de sub- 
stantia Patris, nihil facientem sine Patris voluntate.) Every 
originator, says he, is in a sense a father; everything originated 
is therefore a son. “Nec frutex tamen a radice, nec fluvius a 
fonte, nec radius a sole discernitur, sicut nec a Deo Sermo. 
Radix et frutex dus res sunt, sed conjunctee, dus species in- 
divisee, duze forme coherentes. Et tertius a radice fructus 
e frutice, et tertius a fonte rivus ex Flumine, e¢t tertius a sole 
apex ex radio. Ita Trinitas per consertos et connexos oradus 
a Patre decurrens et Monarchiz nihil obstrepit et G&conomiz 
statum protegit (adv. Prax. 8). Alium patrem, alium filium 
dico, sed non diversum, separatum;” “ distinctio,” he affirms, 
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and “ distributio,” but not “ diversitas” and “ divisio.”  Mo- 
dulo,” that is, through a different mode of existence, each is 
different from the other two; but they are equal to each other, 
as in existence, so also in this, that as the Father constitutes the 
Son a Son, so the Son constitutes the Father a Father :—the 
Father does not constitute Himself His own Son, as the Patri- 
passians teach. (Ady. Prax. c. 10: vanissimi isti Monarchiani ~ 
ipse se, inquiunt (Pater) Filium sibi fecit. \ Atquin Pater 
Filium facet, et Patrem Filius.” According to Tertullian, God 
was not Pater, but merely Deus, prior to the existence of the 
Son. “ Et qui ex alterutro fiunt, a semetipsis sibi fieri nullo 
modo possunt, ut Pater se sibi Filium faciat et Filius se sibi 
Patrem preestet ; que instituit Deus, ipse etiam custodit. Habeat 
necesse est Pater Filium, ut Pater sit, et Filius Patrem, ut Filius 
sit. Aliud est autem habere, aliud esse.) And, indeed, the true 
element in the Valentinian ‘Hons (probole), is that the Word 
is produced from God and made His Son. “ Heec erit probola 
veritatis, unitatis custos” (c. 8). Connecting the two together, 
we arrive at an unity, which is not an abstract “ singularitas,” 
but admits of distinctions, an “ unitas ex semetipsa derivans trini- 
tatem,” which is confirmed instead of being destroyed thereby 
(c. 8). The “ unitas irrationaliter collecta heresim facit,” the 
“trinitas rationaliter expensa veritatem constituit.” 

This trinitarian conception of God is opposed, on the one 
hand, to Heathenism, which clings to a multiplicity, without re- 
ducing it to unity (c. 13); and to Judaism, on the other hand 
(c. 31). The belief of the Jews in one God, is of such a nature 
as not to admit of the Son, and after Him, of the Spirit, being 
reckoned to God. For what difference would there be between 
us and them,—what would become of the work of the Gospel and 
of the substance of the New Covenant, which does not suffer the 
law and the prophets to-extend farther than John the Baptist,— 
if from his day onwards the Three in whom we believe, Father, 
Son, and Spirit, do not constitute one God? The novelty of the 
Christian religion consists in the fact, that God willed to be 
believed in as One after a new fashion, to wit, through the Son 
and the Spirit; so that now He who was formerly merely pro- 
claimed by Son and Spirit, but was not known, is known in 
mundane actuality, in His persons. 

This view undoubtedly includes a speculative element, to 
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which the: later doctrine of the Church was: long in attaining, 
viz., the conception of the Three: Persons.as:inwardly connected 
(as consertos, coherentes). But the type of development to 
which he subjects the Trinity takes again aturn unfavourable to 
the doctrine of the Trinity , and thus he reaped the fruit: of that 
immediate interweaving of the Son with the world, to which allu- 
sion has been made above. He shows, it is true, that there was a 
necessity for the objectification of the reason in the Word, which 
was its vehicle ; but he does not explain: why this objectification 
should be limited ‘to a triplicity ;—for, so far as:we can see, new 
branches might’ be continually produced: Because he: did-not 
posit the Trinity as an actuality even of the inner essence of 
God, but merely’ as a’ possibility, he found: himself, like the 
Patripassians, unable to say,—God isa Trinity, and cannot be 
conceived of otherwise ;—all he could say was,—God wills to be 
a Trinity, really indeed, but still only in'the world: Hence-also 
this Trinity is threatened with extinction, so soon as the world is 
perfected and returns: into God, and the Son shall have given 
up all to the Father. Indeed, he goes so: far (adv. Prax. 4) as 
to say,—“ The Monarchy continues so:truly unshaken, although 
the Trinity is imported into it, that the kingdom will actually be 
given up again to the Father by the Son!’ The Trinity, however, 
appears thus to be reduced ‘to a mere movement: of God in his- 
tory, unless he meant perhaps to say, thatithe ever-abiding and 
essentially existent unity undergoes discerption in the world, and 
in the forms of the divine existence in the world; the sole end 
thereof, however, being that the divine persons; who are rendered 
distinct in the course of history, and also: continue permanently 
distinguished, may afterwards: be reduced: to a more complete 
unity.” He says further,—The Céconomia, or the trinitarian ex- 
istence of God, is posited “in tot nominibus, in quot Deus voluit” 
(c. 4): a formula which is thoroughly patripassian; but the cor- 
rective thereof was concealed, not only in Tertullian’s doctrine of 
the necessary objectivity of the “Sermo,” but also partially in his 
doctrine, that’ not merely a single potence of: God, of which 
there might be an infinite number, but “totus animus Dei,” 
was in the “ Sermo ;” that in the revelation of Christ, therefore, 
the inmost: essence of God was: declared to the: world,—the 
“Filius” having been born, “de vulva Patris,” out of the heart 
of the Father (c. 5). Lastly, owing to the somewhat physical 
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character of his view of God, he applies inappropriate physical 
categories to the Son,—such, for example, as that of the part and 
whole: which, however, should be set rather to the account of 
his mode of expression, than of his mode of thought.  Portio 
totius cessura erat in Filii nomen.” The Son is “ substantiva res, 
ut portio aliqua totius (c. 26). Pater tota substantia est: Filius 
vero derivatio totius et portio” (c. 9); from which might logi- 
cally be deduced a still stronger Subordinatianism than that 
which is involved in the doctrine of the later generation of the 
Word to personal existence, to wit, an Ebionitical view of Christ. 
It may undoubtedly be replied, —“ Portio,” in Tertullian’s usage, 
is also a designation of equality (cf. Index Latinit. Tert., ed. 
Semler, s. h. v.); that he considered the entire sun to be in 
the rays; that the Son knows the Father entirely, and also His 
generation ; and, even more, that Tertullian, describing the re- 
lation between the Father and Son in a quantitative manner, 
gives an opposite view, when he says,—The sun expands itself 
in the rays; or the Son is the river, the Father the fountain- 
head. ‘Too much stress, however, must not be laid on this aspect 
of the images; but it must be acknowledged that he leaves the 
Son in a certain dependence on the Father, although he repre- 
sented Him as equal in essence, as most intimately conjoined 
with the Father ; and as, indeed, constituting the Father, Father. 
Tertullian refers Christ’s words, “The Father is greater than I,” 
neither to the humanity, nor to the state of self-abasement, 
but to the Son in Himself. It would be, indeed, totally opposed 
to Tertullian’s meaning, to regard the Son as a mere partial 
revelation of God: from Ebionism or Arianism he must be 
pronounced free; for his total view of the Son rather implies 
that he regarded Him and the Spirit as different modes of the 
existence of the one God, who dwelt in His entirety in each of 
them. ‘The more evident is it, however, that the term “ portio” 
was badly chosen ; and that, by giving occasion to the use of phy- | 
sical categories, it really disguised Tertullian’s proper meaning. 

Notwithstanding the important defects of his system, the 
fulness of Tertullian’s Christian consciousness, and the vigour 
of his mind, unquestionably lent him a very great influence on 
the development of doctrine in the Church, and enabled him to 
give a new turn to the tendency which had prevailed since the 
time of Justin Martyr. 
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At that time, it is true, the hypostasis of the Logos was 
exalted to the rank of pure divinity; but the price paid was an 
increasing obscuration of the hypostatical distinction. Tertul- 
lian, now provoked by Praxeas, struck into the opposite path, 
and laid again energetic hold on the neglected momentum of 
the hypostatic pre-existence of the Logos; with the feeling that 
Patripassianism was threatening to substitute an ethnic for the 
Christian conception of God. The positive doctrine laid down 
by him may have its weak points; but it has also, as we have 
seen, both religiously and speculatively considered, its excellences; 
and as regards the latter, he pursued a course of his own, in- 
dependent of Irenzeus and others. As the point of most im- 
portance, and which gave a direction to the course of the sub- 
sequent development, may be mentioned in this connection his 
doctrine of the “Filiatio.’ Inasmuch as the Father also is 
reason, the word Logos no longer satisfied Tertullian as a desig- 
nation of the hypostasis of the divine in Christ, although it 
accurately expressed the nature thereof, its true divinity (and 
herein we see the man who clearly discerned the true tendency 
and work of his age). The other meaning, also, which was 
attached to the Logos by the Church, to wit, “Word,” ex- 
pressed, not His hypostasis, but at the utmost the objectification 
of reason; that is, it contained the hint of an hypostasis, but not 
the hypostasis itself. And Tertullian not merely clearly saw the 
inadequacy of existing terms, but endeavoured to find better 
ones. The new point which he brought to light, and which 
constituted an epoch in the future history of Christology, was 
his designation of the personal element in the higher nature 
of Christ by the name Son; and his endeavour to lay bare 
more fully the genesis of the Sonship, and its relation to the 
divine essence, with which, so long as he was merely termed 
Logos, He was too completely identified. This was undoubt- 
edly an important stroke; and, as we shall see, it met with the 
approbation of the Church. The age of Logology was now 
succeeded, in consequence of his labours, by the age of Son- 
ship. Not that Logology was by any means set aside; but it 
was reduced to its proper, that is, to a lower rank, because of its 
inability adequately to convey and to preserve the Christian 
thought : and, indeed, we find that John, though he began with 
the Logos, ended with the term povoyev)s. The New Testa- 
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ment expression, “Son of God,” had, it is true, naturally been 
often enough employed at an earlier period, but without a de- 
terminate, dogmatic idea being connected therewith ;: very fre- 
quently it served merely to designate the entire Christ, or even 
His official dignity. Justin Martyr applied it also'to the hypo- 
static Logos, but not constantly. Henceforth, however, whereas 
Logos marks inthe first’ instance’ the impersonal nature, the 
word “Son” is employed, in a specifically dogmatic’ sense, to 
express the personality of the Logos and His possession of an 
objective existence of His own, distinct from that’ of the Father. 
On the history of the doctrine of the Trinity, this new’turn had 
an'important influence, although much that was transitory was 
connected with: it. But even on Christology had the develop- 
ment of the idea‘of Sonship a favourable influence, owing to its 
suggesting and giving occasion'to the attempt to view the reve- 
lation in Christ, not as something external and foreign to the 
divine in Christ; but asthe full exhibition of the entire idea’ of 
Sonship, which lay originally in the Son. 

Closely related to, and dependent on, Tertullian; though 
giving a superficial version of his master’s system, was Nova- 
tian. He says (“De Trinitate” 29, 30),—Because God alone is 
termed good by Christ, it does not’ follow that He also was not 
good. In Christ alone dwelt the Holy Spirit, entirely and per- 
fectly, “nec in aliqua mensura aut portione mutilatus, sed’cum 
tota sua redundantia cumulate distributus et missus, ut'ex illo 
delibationem quandam gratiarum ceteri consequi possint, totius 
sancti Spiritus fonte in Christo remanente, ut ex illo’donorum 
atque operum vene ducerentur, spiritu sancto in Christo affluen- 
ter habitante.” Christ is God and Lord. ‘Theunity is not thereby 
affected. God the Father is the Orderer and Creator of the uni- 
verse, but unoriginated, invisible, infinite, immortal, eternal, the 
one God, to whose majesty, greatness, and power ‘nothing can 
be compared, much less preferred. But: out of Himhas a Son 


been born, the Word; not like a sound which strikes the air, or 


a tone of the voice, but in the substance of a power'produced by 
God. As tothe time, Novatian employs the words,—The Father 
brought forth the Son quando voluit (c. 31). Nevertheless; he 
says,—He was always in the Father, and the Father was never 
without:'Son; but'the “always” he does not’use in the absolute 
sense. Because the procession of the Son took place before 
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time and the world began, time cannot be applied thereto. And 
in so far we may, or rather must, speak of an “always.” 
Strictly speaking, however, He who has no origin must, in some 
way, precede Him of whom He is the source and origin. He 
had no intention of representing the Son as a creature ; but still 
the Father is really to him the One God. The Son, it is true, 
knows the Father, and the secret of His own birth, which no 
apostle, nor prophet, nor any creature knows. He is God, but 
God born. “ We will not have two unbegotten ones,” says he; 
“ consequently, not two Gods.” Clearly, therefore, he regards 
the Father alone as “sensu eminenti” God, and the one God; 
whereas Tertullian had endeavoured to show that the unity con- 
stituted out of triplicity was the more perfect. The Father is 
alone “omnium rerum principium et caput.’ The Son is the 
“ Unigenitus et Primogenitus” of the Father; but, notwith- 
standing His birth from the Father and not from another,— 
notwithstanding that He also is God, He showed the unity of 
God by subjecting Himself to the Father “in morigera obedt- 
entia,’ and by being “ minister voluntatis paterne.” He was 
born in order to be God and Lord, for the Father has subjected 
all things to Him. But the time comes when the Son “ aucto- 
ritatem divinitatis rursus ad Patrem remittit.” So that it fol- 
lows from all, that the Father is the one true and eternal God, 
“a quo solo hac vis divinitatis emissa etiam in filium tradita et 
directa rursum per substantize communionem ad Patrem revol- 
vitur. Gradatim, reciproco meatu illa majestas atque divini- 
tas ad Patrem, qui dederat eam, rursum ab ipso illo filio missa 
revertitur et retorquetur ;” and the Father is the principle of all 
things, even of the Son; the Son is God of all the rest, and ac- 
cordingly Mediator between God and man (c. 31). In what has 
been just adduced we can scarcely fail to discover a Subordina- 
tianism even still stronger than that of Tertullian. Both as- 
serted the unity of the substance of the Father and the Son; 
both viewed Christ during the period of His mediatorship as 
God; both take up a position of antagonism to the Monarchians ; 
but neither was able to confute them. The Monarchians were 
unable to establish the existence of distinctions in God; but 
Tertullian and Novatian, though they acknowledge and start 
with the distinctions, do not assert the divinity of Christ so 
clearly as the Monarchians. ‘The reason whereof was, that the 
VOL. II. ps 
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former had not really transcended the point of view of the lat- 
ter. As the Patripassians rested satisfied with the work of 
revelation, so their two opponents felt the need of the Trinity 
solely for the work of redemption. Relatively thereto, they 
believed it necessary that the Son should have an hypostasis, but 
not otherwise. And as the revelation was not eternal, there 
remained a point “a parte ante,” in respect of which the anta- 
gonists were essentially at one with each other. Prior to His 
generation for the creation of the world, the Son had not a per- 
sonal existence in God. In this respect, both parties were 
agreed; nay, they were even further agreed, with the exception 
of some opposed elements in Tertullian’s system, that the exist- 
ence of the Son or the time of His origin, depended on the will 
of the Father. And so, as soon as a mediator ceases to be neces- 
sary, the personality, or, at all events, the deity (auctoritas divina), 
of the Son will be endangered. The Trinity then threatens to 
sink down to a mere ceconomy, as in the systems of those whom 
they opposed. Irreconcilable, indeed, therewith was the Christian 
consciousness, which regarded Christ not as a transient revelation, 
not as a mere power; from which, however, all that follows is, 


that from the Christian consciousness must proceed the impulse es 


ever fresh efforts to secure for the doctrine of the Trinity a more 
satisfactory form, and to point out eternal and not mere arbitrary, 
both as to number and existence, distinctions in the nature of 
God Himself. This would require, it is true, that the two Per- 
sons, Father and Son, should renounce that exclusiveness towards 
each other attributed to them in the systems of these teachers 
of the Church. If the Son must again give up His deity or 
power, in order that the Father may possess it entirely; or if 
Christ be the ruler of the world in the stead of the Father, and 
no way be found of allowing both, together with the Holy 
Spirit, to participate in the entire work, each in His own way, 
then must the unity of God be purchased with the subordination 


or the merely momentary existence of the hypostases. We have © 


already hinted that this relation of exclusiveness arose from the 
obscuration introduced by the application of physical categories ; 
for in the évavs, not only qualities, but even individuality of being 
is characterized by exclusiveness. This physical exclusiveness is 
only a feeble reflection of the fixed, ineffaceable limits and dis- 
tinctions which rule in the domain of spirit. But in the domain 
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of spirit, exclusiveness is not necessary to the maintenance of dis- 
tinctions, as in the finite, material world. There, on the con- 
trary, as Tertullian already vaguely felt, distinctions confirm 
unity; for an unity evolved out of distinctions is more compact 
and self-sufficient. This we may learn even from a comparison 
of organic with inorganic nature. In the domain of spirit, the 
unity is not an abstract identity or continuity, but one that 
posits and confirms distinctions. 

As belonging to the same African school, we might further 
mention Cyprian. His sphere was the practical, and he pro- 
duced nothing new in the domain of Christology; but as a 
prince of the Church, whose mind was bent above all things on 
the attainment of unity, and who left aside everything that 
was singular or still unfixed, we may fairly regard him as the 
truest representative of the doctrine regarding the Person of 
Christ, generally held about the middle of the third century. 
With his distinct and individual character, he may be taken 
as the embodiment of the Christological Symbolum of his age. 
For this reason, however, it will be more fitting first to listen to 
the voice of a man who took an active part in the dogmatical 
struggle of the period,—to wit, Hippolytus, of the Oriental 
Church, who combated Patripassianism in its very home. 

As has been already remarked by others, Hyppolytus has 
hitherto been unjustly neglected by writers on the history of 
dogmas,—a course, in excuse for which may be pleaded the 
possible doubts as to the genuineness of several of the works 
attributed to him, but which is not thereby justified. (Note 15.) 

What arguments he advanced against the Patripassianism 
of Noetus, we shall see below. Beron, however, who undoubt- 
edly spoke of the Logos as the manifested aspect of the Father 
(see page 29), he answered to the following effect :—So far are 
we from being able to assume a conversion of the Deity into a 
man, or a Kévaows, by which that which was identical (TavTov) 
with the Father became identical with humanity, that we can- 
not even predicate movement, much less change and conversion, 
of God. The divine will (Fragm. 1), by which God created 
and moves all things, remains itself unmoved. For the infinite 
in no way admits of the idea of motion, seeing that there exists 
neither place to which, nor anything about which, it might 
move. ‘To that which is infinite and immoveable in its essence, 
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movement would be already conversion. The Son of God, 
therefore, in becoming incarnate, underwent no conversion of 
any kind, but merely assumed circumscription by the natural 
flesh, for our sake; He himself, however, remaining without 
flesh (diya capxos) and apart from all circumscription. So im- 
possible is it that a conversion of deity into humanity, or of 
humanity into deity, should take place, that God and man can- 
not even be compared with each other. They are érepodveis. 
Between the Creator of the universe and the creature, between 
the infinite and the finite (76 dzre(p@, 7d mreparév), between the 
unlimited and the limited, no sort of comparison can be insti- 
tuted ; for they are not merely relatively but essentially (huowxds) 
different. What the divine was before, that it remained after 
the incarnation, essentially infinite, unlimited, impassible, in- 
comparable, unchangeable, and immoveable (dvad)olwrtop, dt- 
petrov), possessed of all power in itself, and so forth. To the 
ethnic changeableness of God, which was connected with pan- 
theistic elements, is here therefore opposed His absolute immove- 
ableness. But where God’s dzeipov, dtperrop, is treated as it 
is by Hippolytus,—where even permission, in its distinction from 
act and operation, is excluded from God, on the ground of His 
unchangeableness, as we shall shortly see,—there the world is 
kept impersonal, and God alone is, strictly speaking, allowed to 
have reality. It appears, therefore, that Hippolytus, in the 
fundamental idea of his theology, is chargeable with approxi- 
mating in another way to pantheism, through raising a too hasty 
opposition to Patripassianism. It may be well indeed to say, 
that God cannot suffer through finitude (Fragm. 3: od mépuKe 
Tepiypaderbar yevnth pio. TO Kata dvow ayévntov), even 
though it grew into one whole together with Him, by means 
of the conception which seizes hold on all understanding 
(mepvypadoveay otAAmpw).' But it is not good to take the 
love of the Son, its power, and the unity of the Person of Christ 
so little into account, as to maintain that the divine, in its im- 
_moveableness, infinitude, and so forth, and the human, as being 
of a totally different substance, cannot be at all compared with 
each other. Not only is there a forgetfulness of the doctrine of 
the divine image; but with such premises the doctrine of Christ 
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- +. . . Wenn sie auch mit ihm zu einem Ganzen zusammenwuchs 
durch die allen Verstand gefangennehmende Empfangniss.” 
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can only assume an imperfect form. It will, nevertheless, be 
instructive to examine the Christological theory of Hippolytus 
more carefully. 

Let us examine, first, what he teaches regarding the divine 
aspect of the Person of Christ; secondly, his view of the incar- 
nation ; and, thirdly, his conception of the union of the divine 
and human in Christ. 

I. Patripassians of the school of Noetus, who appealed to 
the same passages as Praxeas,—to wit, Exod. ili. 6, xx. 3; 
Baruch ii. 86; Isa. xlv. 5; Rom. ix. 5; John xiv. 9,—arrived 
at the conclusion that Christ was the Father Himself, that He 
was the Son, was born, suffered, and raised Himself from the 
dead. In reply, he urged that, in order to withstand Theo- 
dotus, who looked only at the humanity of Christ, we must not 
look solely at His deity, and attribute to Him the entire deity 
(c. Noet. 8, 11). Both are equally one-sided (uovexwdov). 
“ Who will deny that God is one? But shall we, therefore, at 
once set aside the ceconomy,” which introduced distinctions into 
Him? If Christ be God, say they, and God is one, the suffer- 
ings which befell Christ must be attributed to the Father also. 
But the one God, in whom we are compelled to believe, is, on 
the contrary, unbegotten, dzra6i)s, dPdvaros, and doeth all things 
as and when He wills (c. 8). This self-identity of God is held 
so firmly by Hippolytus, that he is unwilling to admit even of 
the distinction of willing and not-willing in God (Fabr. ii. 45). 
The Aoyos tod Ocod also is amas, and solely through the flesh 
is He passible. It was not, therefore, as in the case of Tertul- 
lian, the desire to constitute God a participator in finitude that 
led Hippolytus to the distinction of the Son (vids, frequently 
mais @covd), but partly the passages of Scripture, which distin- 
cuish the Son from the Father, and partly the need of retaining 
firm hold of the personal indwelling of God in Christ as the 
unity of God. How, then, does he accomplish the task? He says 
(c. 10),—-“ Whilst God was still alone, and had nothing with 
Himself that was contemporary, He willed to create the world. 
Thinking, willing, and uttering the idea of the world, He created 
the world; and soon that which was created was with Him, as 
He had willed it. It is enough for us to know that nothing was 
contemporary with God; nothing was besides Himself. But He, 
although existing alone, existed in plurality (aodvs jv); for He 
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was neither without the Logos nor the Sophia (dAoyos, acodos), 
without power or counsel: all was in Him, and He was Himself 
the All (70 wav). When it was His will, He showed His Logos 
as He willed, at the times afore appointed by Him, and through 
Him created all things, creating all things through the Word, 
through Wisdom ordering all things in beauty. As the Prince 
of that which then came into existence, as the counsellor and 
master-workman, He brought forth the Logos. The Logos, 
whom He bore in Himself, He made visible. This was His 
own intellect (vods), invisible at first to the growing world, 
and at an earlier period visible only to Himself. In that He 
uttered the first word, and produced light out of light, He sent 
forth for creation its Lord (wpofxe TH xticet Tov Kvptov), to the 
end that the world, seeing Him through His manifestation, 
might be delivered. And so there stood another alongside of 
God” (c.11). “I have no intention of teaching,” he goes on 
to say, “two Gods, but merely two mpocwra, the preservation 
of the oixevouia (c. 11, 14), Light of light, water from the 
fountain, a ray from the sun. For He is one force out of the 
whole; but the Father is the whole” (c. 11). Christ in His 
divine aspect is wavtoxpatwp (c. 6); everything is made by 
Him; He alone is of the Father (c.11). Paul ventures to say, 
“He is God over all;” and justly, for He Himself declared that 
all things were given up to Him (c. 6). As, according to John 
xvii. 22, we are not to be one with each other and with God in 
Christ as to our personality (kata tHv ovciav, Persdnlichkeit), 
but as regards dvvayis and dvdbecis THs opodppovias (that is, 
without doubt, so far as there dwells in us the like divine power, 
and as we are animated by the same disposition); so did He 
confess that He was in the Father duvapuet, d:abéoet. For the 
Son (0 ITais) is the one understanding of the Father. Coming 
forth into the world, God’s vods is set before men as the Son of 
God (sais Ocod; compare also “de Chr. et Antichr.” ¢. 3,—o 
Tov Ocov rrais, 0 Tada AOyos). Do we, then, teach a plurality 
of Gods, which have come into existence in the course of time? 
By no means. All runs back again into one. The Logos is 
the Father’s vods, copia, Aoyos itself, one and the same dvvapus 
with that of the Father (ula dvvauis matpéa, c. 8, 6, 11). As 
regards the dvvauis, it is one God. But as regards the ceco- 
nomy, its manifestation is threefold (ériéeks, c. 8). The 
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ceconomy, because it is an harmonious one (ofkovomia cuppo- 
vias), leads back to one God, for God is one. He who com- 
mands is the Father; He who obeys is the Son; He who 
enlightens is the Holy Ghost. The Father is over all, the Son 
is through all, the Holy Ghost is in all (Eph. iv. 6); and it is 
impossible for us to assume one God, unless we really believe in 
Father, Son, and Spirit. The Jews boasted of the Father; but 
they never got as far as thankfulness (that is, they never had a 
childlike spirit, a real Father), for they did not recognise the 
Son. The disciples knew the Son; but not in the Holy Ghost, 
and therefore they denied Him (c. 14). 
Consequently, besides the equality of substance and the 
sameness of will and thought, it is their common origin from 
the Father, and the identity of the work with which the three 
mpocera are occupied, each in its own way, that is to preserve 
the unity of the deity, notwithstanding the plurality of the 
mpoowra. The Father wills or speaks ; the Son accomplishes ; 
the Holy Spirit enables the mind to apprehend Christ’s work, 
and gives the necessary enlightenment (cuveriler, pavepovr, C. 
14). Two different things are therefore connected, but not 
united. The greater the stress laid on the latter point, that is, 
on the identity of their work, the more is the basis withdrawn on 
which the three hypostases rest : the triplicity then relates, not to 
God’s inmost essence, but merely to His manifestations, to His 
work. Hippolytus has, on this ground, been charged with 
Sabellianism, but unjustly! For he claims divine worship for 
each of the three, and must therefore have conceived them to be 
hypostatical (c. 13; compare Theoph. 10). On the other hand, 
the more he insists on the triplicity of the pocwma, and, in 
particular, as regards the second mpocwTroy, assigns the precise 
moment, when the Understanding or Word of God was begot- 
ten as His Son, and was set into the world as an érepos over 
against God, the more distinctly do we perceive that he has 
but one means of guarding the unity of God, to wit, Subordina- 
tianism. The power of unity is in the Father, from whom 
everything, even the oixovoyia, proceeds, and to whom, as the 
ray, the Son is related as a mere ray to the sun, or as a part of 
the whole. He has, it is true, subjected all things to the Son, 
but not Himself; on the contrary, He commands, whereas the 
1 For example, by Hiinell. 
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Son obeys; nay more, He called the Son, His own vots, to an 
hypostatical existence alongside of Himself, because He willed, 
and just when He willed. A clear line of demarcation separates 
this doctrine of the Son from Arianism ; for, according to it, 
the Son is equal in substance to the Father, and is not.a creature, 
but begotten by God prior to all creation. But though eternal 
as to His essence, He was not eternal as to His personality. 
His essence was the divine understanding, the divine wisdom, 
the divine power itself; the theologumena of the divine Word 
and the divine Wisdom were united in Him; but because 
the Father Himself cannot be without power and wisdom 
(aroyos, dcogos), Hippolytus, like Tertullian, ends with identi- 
fying, at all events, the eternal aspect, or the essence, of the 
Son with the Father; although, on the other hand, he broke 
the first ground for an eternal distinction of the Father from 
the Son, by teaching that the Father carried Him in Himself 
prior to His generation. This thought, however, if the potence 
of the Son in God was the vods, the copia, of which, be it re- 
membered, the Father could not be conceived destitute, could 
not be further followed out, without encroachment on the Father ; 
unless the divine vods were represented as in some way doubling 
itself, and, whilst abiding in the Father, to use Tertullian’s ex- 
pression, as objectifying itself in the Word. Wisdom and power, 
however, are not, in his view, hypostatical, but predicates of the 
Father Himself : they become hypostases outside of God, in the 
world. We may therefore briefly say,—With one foot, Hippo- 
_ lytus, like all the Church teachers of his time, still stood on the 
ground of his patripassian opponents ; and yet built up a subor- 
dinatian system, as it were, on Sabellian foundations. 

Not distinctions which exist merely for the mind of the be- 
holder, but real and objective ones, were sought. Eternal dis- 
tinctions of essence, however, were not arrived at. The wisdom 
and word of Omnipotence, considered as an activity or as an 
attribute, must appertain also to the Father: hence the Son, 
who is the Wisdom of the Father, is constantly on the point of 
going back out of His hypostasis, which He owes solely to the 
will, not to the essence, of the Father, into His essence, which 
is undistinguishably one with the essence of the Father, whose 
hypostasis alone is fixed and established. 

Hippolytus gave more definite expression to this temporality 
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of the Sonship than even Tertullian. The Only-begotten One, 
says he, was indeed perfect Logos prior to the incarnation, but 
not yet perfect Son. Who was in heaven, save the Logos 
without humanity, who was sent in order to show that He who 
was on earth is also in heaven? The Logos took the name 
which was customary amongst the children of men, the expres- 
sion of tender love (c. 15); and from the very beginning (for 
example, by Daniel), although He was not yet man, allowed 
Himself to be called Son of man, because He was destined to 
become man, and to be set forth asa perfect Son (c. 4). (Note 
16.) His Sonship, therefore, was a growing one, and first attained 
completion at the incarnation. With the Sonship, however, 
was connected His personality, which, out of consideration for 
the redemption in Christ (c. 10) indeed, he represented the Logos 
as attaining, even prior to the incarnation; but which he must 
have been inclined to derive from finitude, if the only place he 
had for it was one outside of the divine sphere. If God is abso- 
lutely a&tpemros (2, 45), immoveable (c. Ber. Fragm. 1), and if 
the divine Logos, notwithstanding, first became an hypostasis or 
Son in time, the hypostatical in Him cannot have pertained to 
God. The essence of the Logos, indeed, cannot by any means 
be described as a creature and finite; but His personality cer- 
tainly :—the latter, so far as it began in time, and gradually 
advanced from imperfection to perfection ; the former, in so 
far as not the essence of God is conceived to be trinitarian, but 
His understanding is held to have been constituted by Him into 
an independent hypostasis, as and when He willed (see above, 
and c. Noet.c.16). This birth of the Son, who out of the 
Logos of the Father, and in the Father, was constituted Son, is, 
like His birth in the flesh, a mystery; the result and product 
of which is before our eyes in Christ, without our being able 
to understand the process. The understanding thereof is re- 
served for the saints, who shall behold the face of God. And 
a still greater mystery than the incarnation is the birth of 
the Son out of God, which took place (Ps. cx. 3) before the 
morning star (c. 16). So much only he held to be certain, that 
the Logos continued one with the Father even after He had 
become a Person or a Son (axy@piatos tod ITarpos ; c. Noet. ¢. 

1 ©, 15:—Odre yep daoupxos nal nad? éavrdv o Adyos réresos qu vios, 
neeltor TEAEIOs BY Adyos movoyerys, etc., Cc. 4. 
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18; Theophan. c. 7), and fulfilled all things notwithstanding 
His hypostasis (Fabr. 2,45). He is dsreptyparrtos, axatadnTT0s 
(Theophan. 2). He terms Him povoyev7js cod Aoyos (2, 29), 
Adyos ToD TaTpos Mpo TavTwv yeyevynuévos (de Christo et 
Antichr. c. 11), or mpd aidvev povoyervns (de Charism. T. 1, 
246). In his commentary on Genesis (Fabr. 2, 29), he appears 
to go even still further. The words of Christ,—namely, John 
xvii. 5, “Father, glorify Me with the glory which I had with 
Thee before the world was,’—he explains in the following man- 
ner,—dael yap hv év rh SdEn compere, TH iin cTvvUTapYaV 
YEVVNTOPL TPO TaVTOS alavos Kal Ypovou Kal Ths TOD KOc- 
pov KataBorns which reminds us of Irenzus. This passage 
cannot indeed prove that Hippolytus recognised the existence 
of the distinction of Father and Son in the eternal divine essence; 
for it would clash with all that we have hitherto advanced: but 
it does show that the apparently Arian elements in his system 
were there, so to speak, against his will. That there ever was 
a time when the Son as yet existed not, it would have been im- 
possible for him to affirm, if for no other reason, because he 
believed that time began with the world, and that the world was 
created by the Son, who was not a creature, but a Son. At the 
very same time, however, he unsuspectingly lays down the pro- 
position, that the Logos was not eternally a person (that is, Son), 
and represents His actual Sonship, His hypostatical existence, as 
following upon His substantial existence in the Father, as the 
Father’s power and wisdom; or, what is to the same purpose in 
his eyes, he taught that the Father was at first alone, in com- 
pany solely with a plurality of attributes, and that when He 
willed He set the Son over against Himself (c. Noet. 10). The 
bringing forth of the Logos to light (Secxvivat, ib.), who was 
eternally present in the divine essence, but visible only to the 
Father, was, in the view of Hippolytus, His bringing forth, or 
generation’ (yevvdv), as the hypostasis of the Son, so that He 
henceforth stood over against the Father as an érepos (c. 10, 
say. 

This hypostasis of the Son is not merely the Creator of the 


1 T have tried here to render into English the play between the German 
words zeigen and zeugen; to show, and to beget. They might be otherwise 
translated— the producing” (i.e., to view) of the Logos, was His ‘‘ produc- 
tion” (i.e., generation).—TR. 
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world (rdvrwv Sntovpyos, Theoph. 2; c. Noet. 10), but also 
the Lord, King, and Judge of all heavenly and earthly things, 
and things under the earth (de Chr. et Antichr. 26). He keeps 
visible and invisible things together, and in a good condition (2, 
29). The Logos or Son is the principle of all revelation; the 
Word spake (1. c. 31) and dwelt in the prophets; in that He be- 
came His own messenger in them, He spake concerning Himself 
(ev TovTous TrodLTevdmevos), showing the Word which was des- 
tined to appear among men (c. Noet. 11). As Hippolytus did 
not deem the prophets in particular, to whom Moses belonged 
(1, 246), to have been themselves active at the moment of reve- 
lation (compare “de Chr. et Antichr.” 2,—édpydvev dixnv jve- 
pévov Exovtes ev éavtois det Tov Adyov, Os TAHKTpOV, OV ob KLvov- 
pevol amiyyeddov Tadta arep HOcrkev 6 Oeds; c. 12, where he 
terms the prophets “Christ’s eyes;” and c. 2, where he terms 


. them “our eyes”), he was able to say that Christ sojourned 


already in them; and, as he appears to have done after the ex- 
ample of Theodoret (Fabr. 1, 267), to distinguish three forms 
of the mapovola of Christ, of which the first was undoubtedly 
His walking with the prophets, or His appearance to them (com- 
pare on Gen. iii. 8, Fabr. 2, 22); the second, His walking in the 
prophets, when they became, as it were, forms under which He, 
for a time, manifested Himself; the third, the incarnation, when 
He perfectly and permanently assumed humanity, and lived a 
thoroughly human life. This third he again distinguishes, in 
the usual manner, into the advent of the Redeemer in humilia- 
tion, and His advent in glory (de Chr. et Antichr. 44). 

II. We confine our attention, in the first instance, to the in- 
carnation. The Father sent the immortal Son and Logos into 
the world; and He, entering into man and begetting us anew to 
immortality of the soul and of the body, breathed into us the 
breath of true life, and clothed us with an imperishable panoply 
(Theoph. 8). What the holy Virgin conceived was the Logos, the 
First-born of God, who descended upon her from heaven; and a 
man, who was formed in her womb as her first-born, in order that 
the first-born Logos of God might exhibit Himself in union with 
a first-born man (1, 267). Both substances, the divine and 
human, must He receive, as it were, as a pledge of His ability 
to appear in the character of Mediator, both of the two natures 


and of God and man (1, 266). The protoplast Adam, the 
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Logos sought out in the Virgin; the spiritual Adam sought out 
the earthly in the mother. He became a helper of vanquished 
man, by becoming like him (1, 269). The act of incarnation 
itself Hippolytus describes as follows:—The only-begotten 
Logos of God, God of God, humbled Himself, voluntarily abas- 
ing Himself to that which He was not, and invested Himself 
with this dishonourable flesh of ours (2, 29, xexévwxev éavrov 
Kabels €OedovTns EavTov eis Smrep ovK Fv, Kal Thy Adokov Tabrny 
cdapxa numéoyero). At the same time, as the Logos of God, 
the glory of God belonged essentially and inalienably to Him, 
even after the act of incarnation. But His humanity partici- 
pated also, to a certain extent, in this glory. He gives the fol- 
lowing explanation of the passage Isa. xix. 1, “ Behold, the Lord 
cometh on a light cloud :”—The Lord is the Logos; the light 
cloud is the purest of all tents, enthroned in which our Lord 
Jesus Christ entered into life (1,271). And on Ps. xxviii. 1, 
he remarks,—“ The ark of imperishable wood was the Re- 
deemer. For His incorruptible tabernacle, which was unaffected 
by the rottenness of sin, was thus signified. The Lord was sin- 
less, was of the wood which knows no corruption, as to His 
humanity; that is, He was inwardly out of the Virgin and the 
Holy Spirit, and outwardly out of the Logos of God, covered as 
with the purest gold” (1, 268). We find in other writers also a 
reference of the ark of the covenant to the humanity of Christ 
(for example, Iren. Fragm. p. 342, Ed. Mass.). But whereas 
Trenzeus gives the image the application,—the ark was inwardly 
gilt, and outwardly covered with gold; and in like manner the 
body of Christ was inwardly adorned with the Logos, and out- 
wardly guarded by the Holy Ghost,—Hippolytus here takes 
Christ's humanity as corresponding to the wood of the ark, 
that is, as the inner portion, surrounded by the uncircumscribed 
Logos, and as having been, as it were, fitted for union with the 
Logos, by the purifying and glorifying power of the Holy 
Ghost. On Gen. xlix. 11 (Fabr. 2, 24), “In wine washeth he 
his garments,”—he remarks, “ Through the Holy Ghost and the 
word of truth, He will purify His flesh.” Akin to this is another 
passage, which sets the incarnation in a still more determinate 
relation to the Logos. Prov. ix. 1 ff. he explains (1, 282) as 
follows :—“ Christ, the wisdom and power of God the F ather, 
built for Himself a house, to wit, He took the cdpxwots from 
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the Virgin fora temple. ‘She set up seven pillars ;’—these, 
according to Isaiah, are the seven powers of the Holy Ghost, 
which descended on Christ. ‘She mixed wine in her cup; 
that is, the Redeemer united His deity, the pure wine, with the 
flesh, in the Virgin, and was born of her as God and man, with- 
out commixture. ‘She spread her table;’ that is, she commu- 
nicated the knowledge of the Holy Trias.” Doubts may be 
entertained as to the genuineness of the next sentence, which 
explains the table to signify the Holy Eucharist, in which the 
precious, sacred body of Christ is daily sacrificed on the mystical 
divine table, in commemoration. In another simile, borrowed 
from weaving, he depicts the various factors which worked to- 
gether in the Person of Christ as follows:—When as yet the 
Logos of God in Himself was destitute of flesh, He took upon 
Himself holy flesh out of the holy Virgin, and wove for Himself, 
as it were, a bridal garment in His sufferings on the cross (through 
His death of love, the glory which encompasses Him and His 
redeemed ones). The sufferings which He endured on the cross 
were the loom; the warp was the power of the Holy Ghost; 
the woof was His holy flesh which was woven in with the Spirit; 
the weaving thread is the loving grace of Christ, which binds in 
one that which was dissevered; the Logos was the shuttle; the 
master weavers were the patriarchs and prophets, who wove for 
Christ His precious robe, His coat without seam; through them 
the Logos passed like a shuttle, weaving by them what the 
Father willed. These artificial allegories, which are very much 
to the taste of Hippolytus, show that he conceived the Logos to 
be the properly moving principle, as of all revelations, so also of 
the incarnation; and although he assigns to the Holy Spirit 
His work in connection therewith, he really represents the Logos 
as building for Himself His own tabernacle. Indeed, he says, 
—“ Te raised His own body from the dead by the power of the 
Father” (€{woyover tov vadv éavtov, 2,27). Nevertheless, he 
insists, and repeatedly asserts, that the material, consecrated by 
the Holy Ghost, for the temple in which Christ was to be en- 
throned, was taken from the Virgin. He would not have been 
a Mediator had He not, in the man Jesus, assumed a man of 
our race. He lived through human conditions (c. Noet. 18; de 
Chr. et Antichr. 26, 46), the entire human stadium, and for this 
reason He is the arbitrator: He descended also into Hades, be- 
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cause it was His will to be counted among the dead (de Chr. et 
Antichr. 26 and 1, 269). “ Let us believe, dear brothers,” says 
he (c. Noet. 17), “ that God the Word descended from heaven 
into the holy Virgin Mary; that He became flesh, assuming 
from her also a human, that is, a rational, soul (compare also 
the Fragment in Ang. Mai’s Coll. Nov. 7, 12; c. Beron. Fragm. 
8, in Fabr. 1, 229 f.); that, in short, having become all that 
man is, with the exception of sin, He saves the fallen, and is 
able to confer immortality on those who believe in His name. 
Born of the Virgin and the Holy Ghost, He exhibited a new 
man, in that His heavenly nature was constituted of that which 
was of the Father as Logos; and, as far as concerns the 
earthly, He took a body from the old Adam, through the me- 
dium of the Virgin. He now, coming forth into the world, 
revealed Himself as God in a body; came forth as a perfect 
man.” 

III. But since Hippolytus, as we know, laid great stress on 
the unalterableness of God, and also represents the Son, who 
remains inseparable from the Father (the Father in the Son 
and the Son in the Father), as participating therein, even whilst 
He sojourned among men (c. Noet. 4), the question arises,— 
Flow did He reconcile the incarnation therewith? The idea of a 
humanity, possessed by the Logos already in heaven, must be 
rejected ; there was a time when the Logos was not man (c. 
Noet. 4). Humanity exists in heaven, only since the paternal 
Logos presented a perfect man as a gift to God. Accordingly, 
He became what He was not before, without losing the divine 
essence and glory, which He had from the beginning (2, 29), 
consequently without conversion (c. Beron. Fragm. 1, in Fabr. 
1, 225 f.; c. Noet. 17). But from this he deduces, further, that 
the incarnation did not affect His being, but solely His Having 
or Dwelling. It is frequently supposed that Hippolytus conceived 
the divine and the human to have stood in a very intimate rela- 
tion to each other: as, for example, when he says (c. Beron. 1, 


_ 230),—pmdev Oelov yupvov coparos évepyjcas, unde avOpomwov 


0 avTds dpotpov HedTnTos ; or when he reckons the incarnation 
necessary to the perfection of the divine Sonship. But he does 
not carry these ideas out. Consistently with the mode of thought 
to which he mainly adhered, Hippolytus cannot properly say,— 
The Logos became or was man ; but merely that He wore a man 
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as a garment, or dwelt in him as ina temple. 3 7on), évdupya, 
vaos (de Chr. et Antichr. 11, 4; Theophan. 4, in Genes. xlix. 11; 
Fabr. 2, 24), are also standing expressions of his; and when he 
lays stress on Christ’s having a human soul, it is merely for the 
sake of the completeness of the human nature, and has not at 
all the effect of freeing the humanity of Christ from its total 
dependence on the Logos. As we have seen, Hippolytus did 
not conceive the freedom of man to involve his being an inde- 
pendent agent; for that would have led to the recognition of 
the distinction between divine volition and divine permission, 
of the possibility of change in God. He was far, therefore, 
from supposing himself to be curtailing the human aspect of 
the Person of Christ, when he denied it a free human Ego and 
treated it as a selfless organ." He gave the following account 
of the relation between the two natures during their conjunc- 
tion :—The Suvayis twatpda* which dwelt in Him worked all 
that was an expression of power, the miracles, the resurrection, 
and the like; whereas to His humanity appertained weakness 
and suffering. By His weakness He was to prove Himself man 
(2, 45; c. Noet. 15); by His glory He exhibited Himself as God 
(c. Noet. 18; compare Fabr. 2, 28; 1, 218; and Theoph. 7). 
The work against Beron is simply a fuller development of 
these ideas. ‘Through His health-bringing incarnation (cdp- 
xwaots), the Logos introduced into the flesh the activity of His 
own deity ;—not that His deity was bounded by the flesh ; and 


1 To this connection belongs the well-known passage, c. Noet. 15. 
After the words adduced above (otre yap doupuos nal nad eavrov 6 rovyos, 
etc.), he proceeds to say :—So 008 9 cod nal’ eavray dine tov Acyov vxo- 
order ouvearo did ro ey Ady thy ovoracty éxgiv.—vorao1s, be it observed, is 
not yet equivalent to personality. The sense is,—it had its subsistence in 
the Logos; He was the connective and vehicular force. This is thoroughly 
unobjectionable: he does not thus necessarily pronounce the humanity of 
Christ impersonal; although, in view of what has preceded and what re- 
mains to be adduced, there can be no doubt that Hippolytus would have 
defended the impersonality, had the question been agitated at the period at 
which he lived. 

2 ©. Noet. 6. 8.10.16. Beryll says, dvvepss rarpsix. The above 
phrase employed by his contemporary, Hippolytus, shows how little right 
Baur has to bring it forward in proof of Beryll’s Ebjonism. To Beryll’s 
other expression also, ddvemis rarpinh tumorirevomivn, ~.7.A., parallels may 
be found in the writings of Hippolytus (see c. Noet. 4; de charism. 1, 246). 
For the incarnation, he employs also the term ézidyywia. Fabr. 2, 29. 
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still less that it grew out of the essence of the humanity (Fragm. 
1, 226). That which is revealed through the flesh, can by no 
means be described as belonging to the flesh. In proof of 
which, he brings forward the illustration above mentioned, of 
the thought which is expressed by the tongue, but which neither 
springs from nor belongs to it, nor to the hand that records it 
(Fragm. 8; Fabr. 1, 229 f.; compare Fabr. 2, 29). For our 
salvation, and in order to give the universe a share in unchange- 
ableness, the Creator of the universe incorporated with Himself 
a rational soul and a sensitive body (compare c. Noet. 17), drawn 
from the holy Mary, who was ever a virgin,’ by an immaculate 
conception, without conversion. He thus became a man, who, 
being as to nature foreign to sin, was at once God and Word. 
For, as to His deity, He worked what was divine through His 
holy flesh, that 1s, such things as did not appertain to the nature 
of the flesh. As to His humanity, He suffered what was human, 
that is, such things as did not appertain to the nature of the 
deity, borne up by the deity (dvoy7 rhs OedtnTos 3; compare c. 
Noet. 15, in note 1, page 95); working nothing divine, without 
the body (yupvov cdépatos), and doing nothing human, without 
participation in deity (dmuopov Oeorntos, Fragm. 8; Fabr. 1, 
229 f.). 

But if that which the divine nature worked pertained in no 
sense to the human, as its property; and if the latter was the 
mere passive organ of the former, wherein did the appearance 
of the Logos in Christ differ from His walking in the prophets? 
The distinction has already been mentioned: in Christ the 
union between the Logos and a man was not merely momentary, 
but permanent. By itself, the circumstance, that in the case 
of Christ the Logos first prepared for Himself a man, whereas, 
in the case of the prophets, the man was begotten by men, can- 
not constitute a difference; for Adam also was prepared by the 
hands of the Logos, and Hippolytus must consequently have 
put him on a level with Christ, had he regarded him as a pro- 
-phet. If, then, the only difference were that between a momen- 
tary and a permanent indwelling of the Logos, the distinction 


1 This predicate probably signifies merely, that Mary remained, even 
after the birth of Jesus, d/xe cuialas dvdpcs. With this supposition accord 
well the words of Theoph. (c. 3),—‘‘ The Baptist made the unfruitful fruit- 
ful; Jesus made the Virgin unfruitful.” 
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between Christ and the prophets would manifestly be merely 
quantitative. Christ would in reality have been nothing more 
than a longer continuing theophany. We might thus account for 
the title of his discourse, efs ra cirysa Ocoddvera = erripdvera; as 
also for his saying therein (c. 7),—He appeared, He did not be- 
come manifest (éepdvy, ov« épavn). The last-mentioned words, 
however, refer to His self-abasement, in that at His baptism He 
took the appearance of subordination, He who had been always 
in the bosom of the Father; and assumed a human body for a 
garment, and therewith concealed His deity, in order to elude 
the snares of Satan. And the word Ocoddvera had also, in the 
following century (see, for example, the “ Theophania” of Euse- 
bius, recently edited by Cramer), a wider signification, which 
included the incarnation of Christ. In the third century, too, 
the Feast of Epiphany bore also the name of Theophany. But 
as to the question, whether Hippolytus teaches a merely quanti- 
tative distinction between Christ’s working and appearance in 
Jesus and in the prophets,—it cannot be denied, that so long as 
the humanity of Christ is merely regarded as a garment or a 
temple, so long as the Logos merely has, or is the vehicle of 
humanity, without being man; and, vice versd, so long as the 
humanity of Christ cannot be termed divine,—so long is there 
no incarnation, but merely theophanies; so long is that imma- 
nent union of the divine and human not logically demonstrated, 
which faith feels to be the essentially new element in Christian- 
ity. (Note 17.) 

In reality, however, the very permanency of the indwelling 
of the Logos in this man, shows that we have to do with some- 
thing more than a theophany. If it be certain that the Logos 
remains eternally clothed with humanity (c. Noet. 4), that He 
no longer works apart from it, its relation cannot be merely 
the accidental one of a garment or of a covering, but it must 
be intimately and essentially united with the Logos Himself. 
Hfippolytus also felt this (see, for example, c. Noet. 15, com- 
pare note p. 89, and note 1, p. 95); and when he gives free 
and unbiassed expression to his Christian intuitions, he goes 
far beyond the meagre category of a garment ;* nay, even 


* Contra Beron, he says,—The union of the two natures is an dééyxros 
and défnros; the Logos had reserved for Himself a new and fitting method 
of so working what was divine and what was human, without that confu- 
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beyond the merely organic comparison, according to whicn 
the humanity was related to the deity, as the tongue or the 
hand is to thought. For he aimed at showing that in Christ 
humanity had been renovated, and the first perfect man pre- 
sented to God. “AvOpwrros év avOpérrois éyyevijOn avaTao- 
cov Sv éavtod tov "Addu. Man, formed of the earth, and 
bound with the bonds of death, He drew forth out of the 
lowest Hades—He who descended from above and bore aloft 
into higher regions that which was below: the herald, who 
brought the joyous message to the dead, became the Saviour of 
souls, the resurrection of the buried. The Logos became a 
helper to vanquished humanity; in the Virgin He sought out 
the Adam of the first creation, who was formed of the dust of 
the ground; He, the eternally living One, sought out him who, 
through disobedience, had fallen a prey to death. He who was 
nobly born desired, by His own obedience, to put the bondsman 
on the footing of a free man; He transformed him who was 
dissolved into dust, and had become the food of the serpent, into 
a diamond; He set forth Him who hung on the cross as the 
Lord of the conqueror, and was found as a conqueror through 
the wood of the cross (1, 269). Through death He vanquished 
death. In Adv. Jud. 3, Fabr. 2, 2, we read,—“ For that which 
I have not robbed, says the Logos in Ps. Ixxviii. (Hebr. Ixxix.), 
that is, for the sin of Adam, which I did not commit, I suffered 
death.” In i. 266, again, —“ On His arms, stretched out on the 
cross, He bore the sins of Gentiles and Jews, and nailed them, 
along with Himself, to the cross.” In the de Antichr. 61,— 
“ His holy hands, which were extended on the cross, are the 
wings of the eagle in the Apocalypse of John, which delivered 
the woman in the desert. He spreads out the right and the 
left, inviting all who will believe in Him, and He covers them 
as a hen covereth her chickens.” Again, in de Antichr. 11,— 
‘“ Out of His side spring two fountains, one of water, the other 


‘sion of the natures which he condemns in his opponent, that nothing divine 
took place without the body, and that the humanity in its activity partici- 
pated in the divine (Fragm. 1, 8). This connects itself with the principle 
laid down above, that not even divine activity ever became the property 
of the humanity, by the following link :—It participated in the divine at 
every moment solely in consequence of communication of fellowship with the 
Logos. 
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of blood, wherein the nations are washed and purified; and 
humanity forms, as it were, the bridal garment with which He is 
clothed.” The humanity which belongs to Him is the Church 
(c. 59), the parturient woman (c. 61). Out of her heart she will 
not cease to bring forth the Logos, who is persecuted in the world 
by unbelievers.” “She bears a Son,” we read further, “ who 
will feed all nations; to wit, ever bringing forth the man-child, 
the perfect Christ, the child of God (who is preached as God 
and man), the Church instructs all nations.” In this passage, 
Christ is described as the inmost essence, as it were, the heart 
of the humanity renewed by God, and the incarnation as a con- 
tinuous thing: and so we find him elsewhere not shrinking from 
the other view of Christ, as the sun with which the woman, the 
Church, is clothed, as with a garment. If the latter signifies 
that Christ, through his own person, wedded humanity with 
immortality, and that the Logos, descending into it from above, 
and encompassing it from without, transformed it, and set a 
perfect humanity before the Father in Himself (Theoph. 6, 
Fragm. on Ps. xxiv. 7, Fabr. 1, 268; c. Beron 2, 226 f.), the 
former, essentially connected as it is therewith, describes Him 
as the inmost vital principle and true substance of the humanity, 
as the principle of the birth of the divine-human life, which is 
ever continuing, and which diffuses itself through all nations. 
Theoph. c. 6,—“ Christ caused Himself to be baptized; and 
He renewed the old man, and entrusted to him again the sceptre 
of sonship. Immediately were the heavens opened above Him, 
for the visible and the invisible were reconciled ; the heavenly 
hosts were filled with joy; on earth all sicknesses were healed ; 
the mystery was revealed; and enmity was turned to friend- 
ship.’ Before His baptism, He stood like a bridegroom about to 
enter the heavenly bridal chamber, and the gates opened them- 
selves to Him and to the Holy Ghost, which hovered down- 


1 Similarly c. Beron, Fragm. 2: The God of the universe became man, 
in order that, by suffering through suffering flesh, He might deliver our 
entire race from the death to which it was sold ; that, doing wonders by His- 
impassible deity, He might lead men through the flesh to His immortal and 
blessed life, and might establish in immoveableness the holy ordinances of 
heavenly rational beings. The work of His capdéracis was 9 Toy Grwy sis 
avroy dvexePorciwoic. (Similarly in de Chr. et. Antichr. 26.) The latter 
passage is like Origen :—The God of the universe became man ara xa’ 
ovpavods ayice TaYLATH TAY vOEpAY OVaIaY oTOMaGN Thos aTpepian. 
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wards, and to the Father’s voice, ‘Thou art My beloved Son,’ 
which rang through the universe.” C. 2,—“The Creator of the 
universe (the Son) descended like rain, and divided Himself like 
a stream, which is without limits, and rejoiced the city of God.” 
C. 7,—“ He who was called the Son of Joseph, was the Only- 
begotten One as to His divine essence, He hungered, who fed 
thousands; He was weary, who by His labours relieved the 
weary; He had not where to lay His head, and yet all things 
were in His hand; He suffered, and healed all by His suffer- 
ings; He suffered Himself to be beaten, and made the world 
free.” OC. 8,—“ The immortal Logos came into the world in 
order to beget mortals again to immortality. When man be- 
comes immortal, he becomes also God. But if he becomes God 
by being born again of water and the Spirit, he will be also a 
fellow-heir with Christ after the resurrection.” These passages 
should suffice to show, that when he had to do with the prac- 
tical, and wished to set forth the glory of Christianity, Hippo- 
lytus was by no means chary in the use of terms which declare 
the existence of the most intimate vital union between the divine 
and the human in the Person of Christ, and through Him be- 
tween God and humanity in general,—expressions which stretch 
far beyond the strictly scientific results at which he arrived. 
The two are combined, in that he not seldom refers to the mys- 
tery which, after all inquiry, still encompasses the union of the 
divine essence with human nature. 

In his first two books against the Jews, Cyprian lays down 
the principal momenta of the idea of the Person of Christ, as 
far as they had become clear down to his day, with scriptural 
proofs, as follows:—The entire Scriptures refer to Christ, and 
He is the key to their understanding; not till we believe in 
Christ can we understand them. Then we see that the old 
covenant was destined to give place to a new one, circum- 
cision to baptism, the old temple to Christ, who is to be the 
house and temple of God, the old priesthood to the new eternal 
Priest (B.1). This Christ is the First-born and the Wisdom of 
God, through which all things were made (Prov. viii. ix.; Col. 
i.; John xvii.); the Word of God (Sermo Dei, John i.); the 
arm and hand of God (Isa. 1. lix.; Ps. xcvii.). He is the 
Maleach Jehovah, the messenger of God, and God Himself 
(Rom. ix. 5, where eds, which Tertullian read, is not adduced). 
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But, besides being Son of God from the beginning, He must 
needs be born the second time in the flesh (cum a principio filius 
dei fuisset, generari denuo habebat secundum carnem); and the 
distinguishing feature of His birth (das Ausgezeichnete, signum) 
was to be His being born of a virgin, God and man, the Son of 
God and the Son of man at the same time (Num. xxiv.; Jer. 
xvi; Isa. lxi.; Luke i. 35; 1 Cor. xv.), ex utroque genere 
concretus, ut mediator esse posset (2,10). At His first advent, 
the Scriptures declared that He would be humbled and slain ; 
He is termed the Lamb of God, and was presignified in the 
paschal festival; Isaiah (liii.) and Jeremiah foretold His suffer- 
ings. But He became the precious stone laid in the foundations 
of Zion (Isa. lviii.), which shall grow to a mountain, to which all 
the heathen and the righteous shall come. He is the Bride- 
groom of the Church, which spiritually bears Him sons without 
number. For all power and might rest in His sufferings on the 
cross, and in the sign of the cross. This sign is redemption to 
all. After His death He was not to remain in the nether world, 
but to rise again on the third day (ab inferis). And then He 
received all power from the Father, and His might is ever- 
lasting (Dan. vil.; Apoc. i.; Matt. xxvill.). No one can come 
to the Father but by Him. He will come again as Judge, and 
be King eternally in His kingdom. All these titles, given to 
Christ, remind us of the ancient hymns, a specimen of which, 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, was given in the first volume (see 
page 182). At the same time, this collocation of Cyprian’s sets 
clearly before us the essential features of the Christological 
portion of the Apostles’ Creed. 

We will now subjoin a few passages, in which he not merely 
repeats passages of Scripture, but develops more carefully his 
own idea of Christ. We find, indeed, no precise scientific defini- 
tions; but still we gain a picture of that which Christ was to 
him. Special attention must be paid hereby to Cyprian’s doc- 
trine of the death of Christ and of the Eucharist. In his fifty- 
sixth letter (ed. Basil. 1558, Epp. L. 4, 6), he says,— How 
can the servant be unwilling to suffer, when his Lord suffered 
before him? how can he refuse to suffer for his sins, when He 
suffered for us, who knew no sin? The Son of God suffered 
in order to make us sons of God; and yet the children of men 
will not suffer in order to continue children of God.” In the 
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“ De Idol. vanit.,” ed. c. Sep. 122 f., he says,—“ The Word and 
the Son of God, whom all the prophets proclaimed as the en- 
lightener and teacher of the human race, was sent as the steward 
of grace. He was the power of God—His reason, wisdom, 
glory ; He entered into the Virgin,—He, a holy spiritual being, 
clothed Himself in flesh.!_ - God constantly unites Himself with 
man (semper Deus cum homine miscetur). This our God, 
this Christ it was, who, as mediator between two, put on man, 
in order to lead him to the Father. What man is, Christ was 
resolved to be, in order that man might be what Christ is. The 
Jews also know of His advent :—but, it is true, only of His 
advent in glory. He must needs suffer, however, not that He 
might taste, but overcome death; and that, after the accomplish- 
ment of His sufferings, He might ascend up on high, to exhibit 
the power of the divine majesty, and to set the man whom He 
loved, whom He took upon Himself, whom He redeemed, as a 
victor on the throne, at the right hand of the Father. We 
follow Him as our guide, as the Prince of light and Saviour, 
who promises heaven and the Father to those who seek and 
believe. What Christ is, we Christians shall be, if we have 
followed Christ.” (Compare also Serm. 1, de Eleemos.) But 
especially does he regard Him as the revelation of pure love. 
In Sermo 3, “de bono patientia,” we read,—* We shall be- 
come perfect sons of the Father, if the long-suffering of God 
the Father abide in us, and if the divine image, lost in Adam, 
shines out of our actions. What a glory to belike God; what 
blessedness to have, in His virtue, something which is worthy of 
being compared with the divine! And this it is which Christ 
has not merely taught us by words, but fulfilled by deeds. As 
He said regarding Himself, He descended to do the Father's 
will; and therefore, amongst the other marvels of virtue on which 
He stamped the seal of divine majesty, He proved the long- 
suffering of God by the patience which He manifested. De- 
scending from His heavenly glory to the earth, the Son of God 
did not count it a shame to take upon Himself the flesh of man, 
in order that, though Himself free from sin, He might bear the 


1 “ Carne gpiritus sanctus induitur.” See my remarks on the other read- 
ing—‘‘ (hic)—carnem spiritu sancto cooperante induitur,”—vol. i. page 
891 ;—where also the necessary explanation is given of the expression 
‘* Spiritus sanctus.” 
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sins of others. Laying aside for the time His immortality, He 
undertook even to be mortal, that He might die, the innocent 
for the salvation of the guilty.’* Concerning the Eucharist, 
he says in the fifty-fourth Epistle (Ep. 2, 1. c.), that he who is 
called upon to shed his blood as a confessor, ought previously to 
partake of the cup of communion in the Church. In the sixty- 
third Letter (Ep. 3), after mentioning the prophecies in the Old 
Testament relative to the Eucharist, and referring in particular 
Proverbs ix., where Wisdom is spoken of, which prepares her 
table and mingles her wine, to the Eucharist, as Hippolytus had 
done, he says, that “‘its blessing consists in the removal of all care, 
the awakening out of worldly sleep to the understanding of God, 
the forgetting of worldly conversation, the becoming drunk with 
- divine wisdom, and the recovering from the intoxication of the 
world,” Then he goes on to say (p. 89),—“ As Christ bore us 
all, nay, as He bore even our sins, so are we to regard the water 
which is mixed with the sacramental wine as the people, the 
wine as the blood of Christ. But as the water is mingled with 
the wine in the cup, even so is Christ adunated with His people 
(adunatur), and believers are married and united with Him, in 
whom they believe. This marriage and union of the water and 
the wine in the cup of the Lord is of such a nature, that it can 
no more be dissolved and broken up. For this reason, the 
Church, the people of the faithful and persevering, can no more 
be separated from Christ, but must ever remain firm in the em- 
brace of the divinelove. Wherefore, no wine without water, nor 
water without wine; even as Christ is not without us,nor we 
without Christ. When both commingle and interpenetrate as 
in marriage, the spiritual and heavenly sacrament is accom- 
plished. As, further, in the Eucharist many grains go to make 
the one bread, so is the people of Christians set before us as 
united: in Christ, the heavenly bread, we know ourselves to be 
one body, with which our race is connected and united. 

As an antagonist of the Monarchians, Origen was more tri- 
umphant than either Tertullian or Hippolytus, mainly from the 
importance of his own positive teachings, and not merely because 
of the arguments he adduced against them. As he not merely 
brought a section to a close, but was the starting-point of the 

1 Compare the beautiful further treatment of the same subject, page 
138, 1..c. 
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new development and the new struggles, which took place till 
the Council of Nice, we shall, for this reason, accord him the 
special attention which he deserves. 


TRANSITION TO THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT. 
ORIGEN. 


However different may have been the opinions entertained 
in all ages regarding the great Alexandrian Church teacher 
Origen, he cannot be denied the honour of having combined 
hearty love to the Church and its theology, with high scientific 
culture. He felt, as no one had felt before him, and as few have 
felt after him, the greatness and importance of the Trinitarian 
and Christological questions: with the candour of a noble and 
pure soul, he recognised the element of truth in preceding ten- 
dencies of the most different kind; and his richly endowed mind 
possessed resources and elasticity enough to overcome the diffi- 
culties which he thus threw in his own way, to combine views 
apparently antagonistic, and to make them subserve the progress 
of the Church. He did justice to the truth in Ebionism, by 
asserting the completeness of the humanity of Christ, in a man- 
ner unlike that of any preceding teacher ; not contenting himself 
with the mere general recognition of the old canon in vogue even 
as early as the second century,—to wit, “it was necessary that 
Christ should assume the first-fruits of the whole of human 
nature, because He could only save that which He assumed,’”— 
but assigning to each part of human nature an essential signifi- 
cance, relatively both to the purpose of redemption and to the 
possibility and reality of the incarnation. He allowed also the 
right of the other monarchian tendency, which denied to the 
higher nature of Christ any special hypostasis, in order to avoid 
the introduction of a schism into the divine nature, by endeavour- 
ing most carefully to preserve the unity of the Most High God. 
But he did this quite differently from Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
left the hypostasis of the Logos so far in the background, that 
he gave aid and countenance to Sabellianism. Origen, on the 
contrary, concurred with Tertullian and Novatian in the West, 
and with Hippolytus in the East, in asserting the particular 
hypostasis of the Son; his labours too in this direction bear a 
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far more realistic stamp, and recognise more distinctly the basis 
of the faith of the Church. He made it his aim, so to connect 
the actual deity of the Son, conceived as a person, with the per- 
fect humanity of Christ, as neither to give a low representation 
of the Son of God, nor an unworthy (for example, ethnic or 
polytheistic) one of God, that neither the loftiness of the Son of 
God might curtail the full truth of the man Jesus, nor the 
completeness of the humanity infringe on the deity (de princip. 
L. 2, c. 6, cf. in Levit. hom. 13, 4). This endeavour to ex- 
hibit the truth held by the Church, as the force which holds 
together the scattered elements of truth contained in the various 
heresies, and to show that these different and partial momenta, 
each of which becomes an untruth as soon as it aims to be the 
whole, are organic, and, in their proper place, essential, parts of 
the fully developed system of Christian doctrine, reveals not 
merely the liberality and greatness, the comprehensive and syste- 
matic character, of his mind, but also the love which had enabled 
him, notwithstanding his varied culture, to strike his roots deeply 
into the doctrine of the Church, and to take it and its spirit as 
the regulative of his Christian gnosis, and the goal and soul of 
his efforts. 

All this is seen in his system on a grand scale ; but it ap- 
peared expressly also in the man. However many ideas of a 
questionable character, and needing continuous agitation and 
discussion, he may have thrown out; however many ideas he 
may have laid down, either tentatively or positively ; he never 
forgot—and herein consists his churchly character—the differ- 
ence between that which was certainly believed by the Church 
and his own theological speculations ; nor failed to demand un- 
conditional recognition for the latter, whilst content that the 
fermer should be simply examined and tested. It is such an 
equilibrium of the fixed and the alterable as this that renders 
progress possible in the Church. This he takes as his point 
of departure in the doctrinal work “de principiis” (§ 1), when. 
he remarks,—‘ All who believe in Christ are convinced that 
grace and truth were revealed through Him, and are to be 
found in the sacred books of the Old and New Testaments.” 
But he did not rest satisfied with this general recognition of the 
material and formal aspect of the Christian principle. For, 
though this very general norm was enough in itself to distin- 
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guish Christians from those who are not Christians, it was 
insufficient relatively to (heretical) divergencies within the 
Church itself; that is, it was insufficient relatively to such as, 
whilst professing to recognise, at the same time diverged so 
considerably on, essential points of doctrine as really to violate 
that fundamental principle, and to reduce their recognition 
thereof to a mere seeming. For this reason, he endeavoured to 
lay down a standard, and to draw a clear line separating the 
heretical from the orthodox. This plumb-line is, in his view, 
the “ecclesiastica preedicatio,” also designated by him “ecele- 
siastica et apostolica traditio,” which had been uninterruptedly 
the common property of the Church, and had combined within 
itself the “elementa ac fundamenta” of Christian truth, its 
public and necessary principles. It may be regarded, indeed, 
as an imperfection, that he treats these “fundamenta,” that is, 
the Church’s rule of faith, rather as a distinct authority along- 
side of the first-mentioned principle, than as a necessary deve- 
lopment therefrom; but still he throws a clearer light on the 
common faith of the Church of his age, by setting specially 
before us the “Regula Fidei” of the period, or the summary of 
the fundamental and essential doctrines of Christianity, as an 
objective authority. This “Summa Fidei,” agreeing substan- 
tially as it does with the “Regula Fidei,” laid down by Nova- 
tian, Tertullian, and Irenzeus,' teaches, in harmony with all the 
older formule, alongside of the unity of God, the deity of the 
Son; alongside of the pre-existence of the Son, His incarnation 
in the Virgin, and the essential features of His history—His 
sufferings, death, resurrection, ascension, and second coming to 
judgement. But whereas Irenezus, in his two “ Regule Fidei,” 
which are substantially identical with each other and with that 
laid down by Tertullian in his “de vel. virginum” 1, as also 
Novatian, rested satisfied with these most general elements, 
which had not yet been determinately distinguished from the 
baptismal formula and the Apostolic Creed (which had gra- 
‘dually grown out of the baptismal formula), and recognised 


1 Compare Hahn’s “Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der 
apostolisch-katholischen Kirche,” 1842, pp. 63-78; Iren. adv. Heres. 1, 
10; 1,8, 4,2; Tertull. de veland. virgin. 1; adv. Prax. 2; de preescr. her. — 
13; Novatian de Trin. c. 1, 9, 29; Cyprian’s “Ep. ad Magnum” and the ~ 
‘‘ Libri adv. Jud.” 1 
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as doctrinal—we find, on the contrary, that the two other for- 
mule of Tertullian (see note), and that of Origen, were con- 
structed with a view not merely to give immediate expression to 
the faith of the Church, but also to set forth this faith in the 
form of dogma, as the summary of those fundamental doctrines 
which are the norm of all doctrine, and shut out that which is 
heretical. Even as it is, the arrangement was still mainly deter- 
mined by the baptismal formula of Matt. xxviil., and by the 
Apostolic Creed. The Regula Fidei also is trinitarian, and in 
its Christology specifies the chief momenta of the history of 
Christ. But that the doctrine of the Church was passing 
through a further development, we see plainly, when we find 
Tertullian placing alongside of the doctrine of the unity of 
God the “economia,” by which that unity became a trinity ; 
or when he not merely mentions the “Filius Dei” in general, 
and more distinctly affirms the actuality of His incarnation, 
but also describes more particularly His relation to the Father : 
—“Unicum quidem Deum credimus, sub hac tamen dispen- 
satione, quam oixovomiay dicimus, ut unici Dei sit et Filius, 
sermo ipsius, qui ex ipso processerit, etc.” (adv. Prax. 2) ;— 
“Unum Deum esse, nee alium preter mundi conditorem, qui 
universa de nihilo produxerat per Verbum suum primo omnium 
emissum ; id Verbum Filium ejus appellatum, in nomine Dei 
varie visum Patriarchis—postremo delatum ex Spiritu Patris 
Dei et virtute in virginem Mariam, carnem factum in utero ejus 
et ex ea natum egisse Jesum Christum etc.” (de prascr. heer. 
13)! Origen lays down the “certa linea et manifesta regula,” 
which had formed the substance of the “ecclesiastica praedi- 
catio” in relation to the Son, from the days of the Apostles, and 
by which, therefore, he also aimed to be guided, in the following 
terms :—“ Species eorum, que per preedicationem apostolicam 
manifeste traduntur, istee sunt. Primo, quod unus Deus est.— 
Deinde, quia Jesus Christus, ipse qui venit, ante omnem crea- 
turam natus ex Patre est.? Qui cum in omnium conditione 


1 In ady. Prax. is subjoined :—‘‘ Hane regulam ab initio Evangelii de- 
cucurrisse, etiam ante priores quosque heereticos, nedum ante Praxeam hes- 
ternum, etc. ;” and in the ‘de preeser. heer.” (c. 12) the above is described 
as a rule to which the Church holds in order to guard its truth against the 
assaults of heretics. 

2 That Origen had a good right to lay this down as the doctrine of the 
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Patri ministrasset (per ipsum enim omnia facta sunt), novissi- 
mis temporibus se ipsum exinaniens homo factus incarnatus 
est, cum Deus esset, et homo factus mansit quod erat, Deus. 
Corpus assumsit nostro corpori simile, eo solo differens, quod 
natum ex virgine et spiritu sancto est. Et quoniam hic Jesus 
Christus natus et passus est in veritate, et non per phantasiam 
communem hance mortem sustinint, vere mortuus, vere enim a 
mortuis resurrexit et assumtus est. Deinde honore ac digni- 
tate Patri ac Filio sociatum tradiderunt Spiritum sanctum.” 
That these words really express the collective, objective faith of 
the Church in his day, is clear,—if further evidence, besides 
his own testimony, which deserves perfect credit on the ground 
of his travels, his learning, and his honesty, be required,—from 
the abstinence, which induced him to leave his own doctrine of 
the generation of the Son and of the human soul of Christ en- 
tirely unnoticed, where his object was, not to set forth his own 
views, but the views held by the Church at large. But let us 
now pass on to the review of his own doctrine. 

Tertullian had distinguished between God in Himself, who 
is immoveable (in statu), and therefore without distinctions, and 
God in movement (in gradu); assigning the Trinity to the 
latter. But in this way the Son was not merely ethically, but 

also as to His essence and origin, interwoven with finitude, if 
not with time; in this way, further, he approximated too closely — 
both to the Valentinian wpo8onais (prolationibus) and to the 
very Theopaschitism which he himself combated under the form 
of Patripassianism. The final result was the subordination of 
the Son to a degree which was incompatible with his own gene- 
ral view of the actual God, who had come near to us in Christ. 
Now, Origen denies every kind of physical emanation, of suffer- 
ing, and of changeableness of God—not merely of the Father, 


Church from the days of the Apostles, and of the second century, even 
during that portion of it when the development of the doctrine of the Logos 
endangered the hypostasis and the pre-existence of the Son, is clear not 
only from what is advanced above, but also from the testimony of Celsus. 
To the period from the close of the first century until Athenagoras and 
Ireneus, the words of Origen apply, after what we have demonstrated 
above, almost still more directly ; for the hypostatic pre-existence of the 
Son was recognised as distinctly during the age of the Apostolic Fathers 
and Justin, as in the New Testament writings themselves. 
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but also of the Son ;1 though with no intention of thus laying 
hands on the ofxovouia. Herein we see the Alexandrian. His 
Trinity does not belong to the sphere of growth, not to that 
of the yevnra, but to the sphere of eternity. In his view, the 
Son was an eternal hypostasis, and God a trinity “in statu,” 
and not first “in gradu.” At the same time, it is to be remarked, 
that he does not regard the three hypostases as lifeless magni- 
tudes, existing alongside of each other, without motion or ac- 
tivity ; but represents the Trinity as an eternal process in God. 
Clement’s doctrine of the-Logos, who is co-eternal with God (in 
this respect, indeed, scarcely any longer hypostatical), on the 
one hand; and that of Tertullian and others, of the hypostatical 
Son, who is generated by a movement out of God Himself, on 
the other hand; he combines, by asserting in agreement with 
the latter, the procession of an hypostasis out of God Himself, 
and, in agreement with Clement, assigning that procession to 
eternity. And, indeed, consistency required this course to be 
adopted, if the Son, being divine as to His essence, were 
acknowledged to be identical with the eternal divine essence, 
and the divine were at the same time, with Hippolytus, defined 
to be unchangeable as to its essence. ‘To this antagonism, 
therefore, to the patripassian conception of God; to the con- 
nection with Clement; and, finally, to the realistic doctrinal 
tradition of the Church, which had always tacitly assumed the 
divine aspect of the Son to be hypostatical, and which, since 
Tertullian, had been compelled to insist more strongly than 


* C. Cels. 4, 16. In Rom. vii. 13 :—“ Inseparabilis a patre est per 
naturam et immortalitatem.” C. Cels. 4, 5 :—Kay 6 Osds ray drwy TN EavTOD 
Ouvapees ovynarceelvy + Inood eis rov raw civOpdrwy Blov, xéev 6 bv px 
Tpos Tov Osov Advyos, Osos nai aires dy, EOKNT OL T POS Nas, ovx eEedp06 yiverccs, 
oved xararsixes ry Ecvrod Epav. OC. 14:—Mévay ri obaiee roerros ovynate- 
Beive:. The subject is ©zcs, with special reference to the Logos (compare 
c. 16).—6, 62 :—Ei 0 edveyvaxes (Celsus, who charged Christians, because of 
their doctrine of the incarnation, with representing God as mutable) ras 
Tay TpoPuray A€Eeis—od 6 aires ef (Ps. ci. 28; Heb. Vers. Cli.)—éya eiws 
nok OUx HAAolapeces (Mal. iii. 6), sapee bey, Ott avoEls Nuay Crow elves pest t/30- 
Aijy ey 7H Osh, obs’ Zoyw oir’ éxwoie. De Princip. 1, 2, 6:—‘‘ Observandum est, 
ne quis incurrat in illas absurdas fabulas eorum, qui prolationes quasdam 
sibi ipsis depingunt, ut divinam naturam in partes vocent, et Deum Patrem, 
quantum in se est dividant, eum hoe de incorporea natura vel leviter sus- 
picari non solum extreme impictatis sit, verum etiam ultime insipientia.” 
Compare § 10, 4, 28. 
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ever on this point,—we may be said to owe the rise, at the 
present juncture in the history of the Church, of that most 
important principle, the eternal generation of the Son. But, in 
conjunction with more external causes, we must not overlook 
the inner soul of the entire historical process, which, though, it 
is true, ever present, here more plainly manifested itself, as the 
leading impulse. This soul was the-conviction which possessed 
the Christian world, that in Christ it had attained to unity, not 
with a middle being and secondary God, but with God Himself 
an unity, the archetype of which is set before us in the incar- 
nation of Christ. This conviction,—call it mystical if we will; 
but whether mystical or not, it contained the kernel of Christi- 
anity,—never permitted the Church to regard the subordination 
of the Son as an end initself, and as an independent dogma (as 
did Arianism). On the contrary, subordination was merely 
taught by the Church for a time; and during that time it was 
an auxiliary doctrine, whose object was to show that the truth — 
in the general and ante-Christian conception of God, to wit, 
the divine unity, was not violated by the new conception of 
God set forth in Christianity. It must by no means, however, 
be regarded as indicative of a disposition to give up the elements 
which go to constitute the Christian trinitarian conception of 
God, and to reintroduce ante-Christian conceptions of God, as, 
for example, Arians, and on the whole Sabellians also, did (com- 
pare, for example, Tertull. adv. Prax. 13, 31). The work of 
transforming the ante-Christian conceptions of God, which the 
Church of the first centuries executed to the utmost of its ability, 
was greatly expedited by this proposition of Origen. The divine 
in Christ was removed into the eternal divine sphere, without 
therefore being represented asa mere power. Light cannot 
exist without giving light ; it is never without brightness: even 
so, the Father cannot be conceived without the Son. (Note 18.) 
There never was a time when the Son was not.’ If it was a 


1 De princ. 1, 2, 2,4; Anaceph. § 28 (de princ. 4, 28); c. Celsum 8, ~ 
12; in Joann. T. i. 32; Fragm. ad Hebr. from the Apology of Pamphilus 
jn de la Rue’s ed. iv. 697a, ad Rom. 1, 5. The expression qv ere odx 4y, 
which at a later period became a watchword, is frequently discussed by — 
Origen in these passages, but most decidedly rejected by him. Compare — 
Note 18; Hom. in Jerem. ix. 4; ¢ cardp qudv coPice torl rod Ocod. “Eore 08 
i ooQia dratyncuce Cards didlov. Ei ob» 6 curdp cel yevvdras, ete. The 
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good thing for God to have a Son, why should He not have had 
this good eternally,—why should He have robbed Himself of 
it? These thoughts, recurring as they do frequently in the 
works of Origen, show us that he was already on the point of 
stabilitating the position of the Son in the divine sphere, by 
representing Him as involved in the eternal idea of God Him- 
self (compare Anaceph. 4, 28). That Origen found it easier 
to give utterance to this eternity of the Son than others be- 
fore him had done, because of his doctrine that creation also 
should be conceived as eternal, and that God never was with- 
_ out dominion and omnipotence, ought not to be denied: but 
it is equally perverse to derive his doctrine of the eternity of 
the Son from it, or even to identify the two.' Against the 
co-ordination or identification of the Son and the world, speaks 
already, that though he represents the world as existing always, 
he at the same time, and for that very reason, leaves it within 
the limits of time and subject to change, whereas the Son 
exists eternally above it, as an hypostasis with the Father. The 
eternal wisdom, which eternally hypostatizes itself as the Son, 
contains within itself, it is true, the logical seeds of all things, 
the world in the form of a conception; but the generation of 
_the Son was not eo ipso the position of the world as an actu- 
ality. Neither in His inner wisdom and reason, nor in the 
wisdom which eternally became hypostatical in the Son, had the 
Father an object of His omnipotence and dominion; but He 
first became almighty through the Son, who realized the idea of 
the world.’ It is thus put beyond all doubt, that Origen ex- 


fragment ad Hebr. runs as follows :—‘ Lux eterna quid aliud est senti- 
endum, quam Deus Pater, qui nunquam fuit, quando lux quidem esset, 
splendor vero ei non adesset ? Neque enim lux sine splendore suo unquam 
intelligi potest. Quod si verum est, nunquam est, quando Filius non Filius 
fuit—non erat quando non erat.” 

1 As Baur does, in his altogether very free account of Origen’s system 
(pp. 208 ff.). Origen was certainly acquainted with the doctrine that the 
world is the son of God, which some seek to fasten on him asa speculative 
ornament ; for his books against Celsus show this. But he gave it up as 
ethnic to Celsus, and despised such ornaments. The truth he perceived it 
to contain, took the form in his mind, that the will, or the almighty love 
and the wisdom, of the Logos, are the constant medium through which the 
world is sustained. ~ 

2 De prince. 1, 2, 10: ‘‘ Per Filium enim omnipotens est Pater.” 
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alted the Son above the sphere of creatures (in Joh. T. xiii. 25) ; 
and that the eternity of the Son is one thing, and His so-called 
eternal creation of the successive worlds a totally different thing. 

Hermogenes also taught that the world was eternal ; but he did 
not, therefore; teach the eternal generation of the Ro ;—on the 
contrary, by means of the former, he dispensed with the neces- 
sity of the latter.’ Origen proceeds in a different manner, 
because he attached an independent significance to the eternity 
of the Son. It was not merely et Se of the world, that he 
needed and laid down the doctrine; in other words, his aim in 
teaching the eternal generation of the Son, was, not simply to 
be abee to conceive the creation of the world, which fell to the 
lot of the Son, as eternal. In general, the ground on which 
Origen claimed a Son, was not identical with that to which he 
toa back the existence of the world. A world exists because 
otherwise God would not be an almighty Ruler; the Son exists 
because Light, to wit, the Father, cannot be without brightness. 
For this reason, he was easily ie to show that his doctrine of 
the eternal creation of the world did not infringe on the dignity 
of the Son.2 ‘The correct view will therefore be the following : 
Not for the sake of the doctrine of the eternal creation of the 
world, did he posit the eternal generation of the Son; but his 
conception of God was such as to require that both world and 
Son, although the conception of each stood otherwise equally 
firm, should be eternally posited, though without the violation 
of their logical relation; for, even on the supposition of the 
world’s bene eternal, he still deemed it to remain a creature, 
whereas he al not end to represent the Son as an object of 
omnipotence,—as a creature. God, namely, Origen supposes, 
must be recognised as mutable, as aeesten progress from a de- 
fective to a more perfect condition; He cachttdl be deprived of 
His self-identity ; if on the one hand the Son were not His 
image, and on the other hand, if the world were not, through 
the creative Son, the object of His dominion. When, how- 
ever, we find Origen regarding it as an advantage for God 
to have not merely a world, but an eternal image of Himself, 


1 Ag also Baur, p. 210, is unable to comprehend why Origen should posit 
an hypostatical Son alongside of an eternal world, it being in his view un- 
necessary. 

2 De princip. 1, 2, 10. 
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which the world cannot be (that image was rather destined 
to be the archetype of the world, and the world to be its 
copy), we must attribute it to the afore-mentioned Christian 
impulse, felt by the Church, to transform the conception of 
God, which had prevailed prior to the advent of Christ (Note 
19). Had he been content with the ethnical idea of God, he 
would naturally have regarded the world as a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for that image, which he deemed a divine good. But 
he refuses to hear anything of a natural God-manhood of our 
race, in any other sense than that of a susceptibility to union 
with God. In reply to the observation of Celsus,—e? todro 
Aeyels, dre Tas dvOpwrros Kata Ociav mpdvovay yeyoves, vids éate 
Ocod, Ti dv av addov Svadépys (that is, thou agreest with us 
heathens),—he remarks (c. Celsum 1, 57),—“ Many indeed have 
pretended to be sons of God,—as, for example, Judas Gal., 
Theudas, Dositheus, Simon Magus; but their work perished, 
their school is extinguished. Christians, on the contrary, who 
are freed from fear, Paul calls indeed sons of God; but each 
of them 7oAX@ Kal paxpd Siadhéper travtds tod Sa THY caipeTiy 
xXpnHaTiSovros viod ToD Ocod, baTis watrepel myn Tis Kal apxn 
Tov TowovTwY Tuyxave.” As he justly held physical participa- 
tion in the Logos to be something meagre, because immediate, 
and not truly spiritual or ethical, he was necessitated to assume 
for the world the existence of an ethical mediator, in order 
that it might really participate in divine life; and for God 
Himself, the existence of an eternal perfect image of His ethical 
perfection, such as the world could not be, and whose place 
it could not supply. For, even apart-from sin, Origen held 
it to lie in the essence of a rational creature, that it should con- 
nect itself, by free efforts, with the ethical perfection of God; 
and as such a conjunction must be preceded by a process in 
time, it follows that, prior to the termination thereof, even if 
nothing else hindered, the world would not supply to God that 
absolute ethical image of Himself, which notwithstanding 
He ought eternally to possess. It must accordingly be con- 
ceded, that Origen’s doctrine of the eternal generation of the 
Son owed its origin, in the last instance, to the transformation 
of the conception of God brought about by the ethical appear- 
ance of Christ; although, as in all the ereat productions of the 
mind of man, other causes co-operated. These words of Origen 
VOL. II. H 
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gave expression to that which lay in the heart of the Church— 
to its inmost intent—to that puvorix« mapdadoats of the Church, 
which existed, not as a formulated doctrine, but as an intuition 
of faith. That he had found the word which the Church had 
sought, and that he thus met its unconscious yearnings, is evl- 
dent from the results which followed on its utterance. The 
Church recognised it as its own ; and whereas the other fruits of 
his labours were subjected to a criticism in many respects unjust, 
this determination immoveably held its ground. His doctrine 
of the eternity of creation, with much else, found no recognition 5 
it served merely the purpose of a ferment: his doctrine of the 
eternal generation of the Son, on the contrary, attained, through 


its own weight, the position of a corner stone in the doctrinal ; 


edifice of the Church,—it was applied even as a plummet to 
further doctrinal works, and became a standard for the judg- 
ment of other parts of Origen’s own system, which did not ap- 
pear to harmonize with it. 

Origen, however, was not content simply to regard the 
generation of the Son as an eternal act, which, being accom- 
plished, was accomplished once for all. Tertullian, for example, 
still held it to be a single divine act, and naturally, therefore, 
treated it as a revelation, which had become an hypostasis, as a 
mpoBory of God; and, consequently, either as an emanation or 
as dependent on the will of the Father (de prince. 4, 28). Such 
a view not merely involved the introduction of mutability into 
God, contrary to Origen’s conviction, but even the Son was not 
thereby brought into close connection with the divine essence. 
He would owe His existence to a single isolated, and not to an 
eternal, movement in God, essential to the very conception of 
the divine essence; for otherwise a single divine act would not 
have sufficed. Moreover, on the supposition that He originated 
in a single isolated act, the Son would be shut out too much 


from the essence and sphere of the Father; would be too inde- — 


pendent, if it were meant to represent Him as God and not as 
creature; would be too far removed from the Father. Accord- 
ingly, we find Tertullian inclined to represent the Son as re- 
turning out of His independence into God at the close of the 
olxovouia; and then it is difficult to see how His distinction 
from the Father can be preserved. Origen, on the contrary, in 
this connection also anxious to exclude both mutability and dead 
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torpor, teaches that in God there is an unchangeably active 
vitality ; in other words, that the generation of the Son is an 
eternally completed, and yet an eternally continued, act. On 
the ground of the same conception of God (which aimed at 
combining, in a higher form, the rigid Jewish and the mutable 
heathenish conceptions), he was able to describe the eternal 
creation of the world also as a continuous act: nor did he take 
a different view of the work of the Holy Spirit in believers.! 
The Son was not generated once for all, but is continuously 
generated by God in the eternal to-day’? 

He thus conceives the persons of the Trinity in most inti- 
mate union with each other. The Son is the stream, of which 
the Father is the source (in Joann. T. vi. 29). He employs 
both this old image and also that of light, which cannot but 
shine, not with the intention of favouring emanatistic ideas, 
but in order to set clearly forth the inseparable connection 
existing between Father and Son (dyoépictés éote tod viod 6 
maTnp, in Matt. xiii. 19; contra Celsum 4, 14, 16; in Joann. 
T. ii. 1, xix. 1: His Oeorépa dvous is tvauévn 7h AYEVVITO 
Tov marpos duce). Giving the former simile a different turn, 
he says (in Jerem. hom. 18, 9),—The three sources (of salva- 
tion) are Father, Son, and Spirit; whoso thirsts not for all three 


* Hom. in Jerem. ix. 4; de princ. 1,2,2; Anaceph. $28. In the first- 
mentioned passage he says:—Maxdépiog 6 del yevvdueevos tad rod Ocod. Od 
yup arak tow rov Oixesov yeysvvijcbcs dad rov Oov, darn asl yevvdobor nad’ 
Exaotny mpaeiy ckryaddy, ey n yevvee roy Oinetov 6 Osdc. This takes place also 
in the Redeemer, éri ody tvévunosy 6 rarip roy vidv, nal axdrvocy airy 6 
THerio dro rns yevicews airov, dAn eel YEVUL HUTOY—aTaAvyoowLe Tis 06en¢ 
ong) amas yeyevynrees noel ody! (1.€., odx ers) yevvdirau’ dan boov dari rd Pas 
TOMTIAOY TOU aravycdomertos, éxl ToTOUTOY yevucrees TO aravyacud ris dens, 
vov Ocov. or this reason, also, itis said, xpd 0¢ weévrav Bovyav verve ms, 
not yeyévunut wwe, noel cel yevveires 6 cwrhp ord rov rarpds. In Joann. T. i. 
32: LaOus, y ebyevern waploraras rov viovd, dre-re vids mov ef od, syd ofpecooy 
SEY EVUNKC Of, AévyeTas Tpos wiTov UFO Tov Ozod, H cel ears rd otpeepov' odx eve 
yap somepe Oeod, eye Of qyodmas brs odde wpwila, LAN 6 cvperapexrelvov TH 
ciyevnto noel idle abvrov Can, iv ovras sima, xpdvos Nee eoTly avTa onwepoy, 
ty n yeyevuntes 6 vids adpxtis yevécsws aebrod obra ov%, sUpioxoueyns, as ovdd 
THS Nepas. 

* The German runs—“ Der Sohn ist nicht gezeugt, sondern wird gezeugt 
von Gott in dem ewigen Heute.” The distinction between ‘ ist” and 
‘‘ wird” can scarcely here be rendered without paraphrase into English.— 
TR. 
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cannot find God. The Jews thirst after the Father, but de- 
spise the Son, and therefore they have not the Father. Heretics 
desire the Son, but not the Father, who is the lawgiver ; or not 
the Spirit, who moved the prophets; and so they are without the 
Son and without the Father. On this ground he attributes all 
glory and all divine attributes, in common, to the Son and to the 
Father. That which is in God is in Christ Jesus Gn Jerem. 
hom. vill. 2; wdvta yap, dca Tod Ocod, Tovadra ev avT@ eat" 
6 Xpictds eats copia—divapis—Sixaroctvyn Tod Oeod, etc., in 
Joann. T. xx. 29, 30). When Celsus asked the Christian of 
the second century, Why do you honour a second God, in 
addition to the true one? Origen answered, He is one with 
God; and God, in generating Him, gave over all things into His 
hand (c. Cels. 8, 12, 18). Not alongside of, but in God, do we 
worship the Son (ib. c. 12). In particular, the Son knows all 
that the Father knows, for the Son is the truth, and the truth 
is an indivisible whole ; if but one part failed, the entire know- 
ledge of the Son would be defective (in Joann. T. i. 27) ;—éav 
&é tus nth, ef wav orimote eyvwopévoy bd TOU TaTpos—eTe- 
oTaTat 6 cwTNp hor, Kal davtacia Tod Sokdlew Tov TaTépa 
dnodaivyntal twa ywockopeva bd TOD TaTpos ayvoeicPat UTO 
Tod viod, émictatéov, adtov (because He is the adAjGea, and 
GnjOeva is ONKANpOS) OvdeY aANOEs ayvoet (Vv?) wa pH oKAaly 
Nelrovca 7) dNjOea ois ov yiwwdoKet. Or let some one point me 
out an object of knowledge which is not included in, but lies out 
beyond, the domain of truth. The case is the same relatively 
to the will. The Son is not merely the executor of the divine 
will, as though He worked outside of God, but the same will that 
is in the Father is an almighty and holy will in the Son. 

In short, the Father possesses in the Son an absolute image 
of Himself.1 “For no one, I believe, embraces the entire glory 
of the Father in Himself in copy, save the Son. He not only 

1 In Joh. T. xiii. 86,—dore elves ro bérnwc rov Ocod ty 7H OcAnwars Tov 
viod dwaparranroy Tov bernuoros Tov marpos sis rd wnxtrs elvas Ovo OeAguare, 
aan ev béanwa. Hence Christ said, ‘“‘I and the Father are one ;” there- 
fore, ‘‘He that hath seen the Son hath seen the Father also.” All the 
deeds of men are imperfect, but not those of the Son; He accomplishes the 
entire will of the Father, for ro Ogre rod Osod yevousvov ev 7M vig rossi 
raire, aren Bovrcras TO bance Tov Oeov* pecvos 02 6 vids way ro OeAnum wolst 
xapnocs roo waeTpos’ Orowen wal cixav aitov. C. Cels. 8, 12; in Johann. T. 
xxxii. 18; compare Note 19. 
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participates in wisdom, truth, reason, but is wisdom, truth, rea- 
son itself,’ and all the wise are wise through their participation 
in Him.” There can therefore be no doubt that Origen meant 
to attribute deity seriously, and not merely figuratively, to the 
Son. But as he maintained the eternity of the hypostasis of 
the Son so decidedly in opposition to the Monarchians,” he must 
needs consider how to reconcile the true element in the ante- 
Christian conception of God, to wit, the divine unity, with his 
Trinitarianism. We have seen already that he endeavoured to 
secure this unity by bringing the Son, through the doctrine of 
the eternal generation, into closer proximity to the essence of 
the Father; in other words, he effected an adjustment between 
the disparate elements of Tertullian’s system, with its temporal 
and almost mundane personality of the Son, on the one hand, 
and the eternity of His essence, on the other, by teaching that 
the generation or the personality of the Son was coeternal with 
the divine essence, and thus removing it out beyond the sphere 
of the world. In his view, both eternity and generation consti- 
tute the Father and the hypostasis (not merely the substance) 
of the Son, one essence. No less also the afore-mentioned 
common attributes of intelligence and volition, which can only 
appertain to an hypostasis. But precisely at the point at which 
enough seemed to have been done, a new danger arose. If 
Father and Son have absolutely everything in common, how are 
they distinguished the one from the other? Monarchianism 


1 AdrocoQice, aironngdesme, adréroyos. C. Cels. 3,41; Exh. ad Martyr. 
47; in Joh. T. i. 11. 

* He speaks against them, for example, in Joh. T. ii. 2, 6, 18, x. 21 ; 
C. Cels. 4, 5, 8, 12; in Matt. xvii. 14 ;—Od voesordoy eivece Urep avTOY Tovs 
rab pevdn Dpovoryras rep airov, Qavracie rov doealew airéy (Xpsorev)* drotor 
sity of ouyxeovres marpos nal vied svvorev, nal rn Umoordas Ever Oiddvres stvces 
Toy warepee noel cov viov ri Eriol pedvy xeel Trois dvdpeceos Sscespovyres TO sv Uro- 
xeizevove On John ii. 2, see page 101. Still more explicitly in Joh. T. x. 
21: they say pq dsoPépew 7p cépidus roy vidv rod warpds, An’ fy od wedvov 
ovale dAAd nel Uroxeimévy ruyyavouras duDorépovs nore tives érivoles dla- 
Popovs, ov xara varcoraow, reyeobas rarépa xal vidv. The proof of their 
theory, drawn from the circumstance that the resurrection of Christ is now 
attributed to the Father and then to the Son, does not stand scrutiny ; for 
both were active, the Son through the Father. For the rest, it is necessary 
to oppose to them the passages which prove the distinction between the 
Father and the Son, amongst which he reckons those which speak in a 
lower way of the latter. 
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appears to him as objectionable as Polytheism; and therefore, 
not merely interest for the unity of God, but even for the Son’s 
own hypostasis, would seem to necessitate Origen to the adop- 
tion of determinations, fitted to secure both the one and the 
other. 

This is the origin of the peculiar form of Subordinatianism 
which we find in Origen’s system. He endeavoured to secure 
the unity of the essence of God, by means of the opposed prin- 
ciples of the equality and the subordination of the Son. The 
latter was intended to leave a place for an independent hypo- 
stasis of the Son; the former for His deity. 

Let us now submit this form of Subordinatianism to a more 
careful examination. Above all, we must here refer to his well- 
- known distinction between Oeds and 6 Oeds (in Joann. ii. 2, 3). 
The Son has, indeed, actual OcdTns; He is Oeds, Erepos THv i610- 
tnta: but He is not originally @eds; the Father alone is the 
source of His deity.! For this reason the Father alone is avro- 
Geos; He alone is the péyeotos él mace Beds (c. Cels. 8, 14). 
The conception which the Father has of Himself is greater than 
that which the Son has of Himself. But the knowledge of the 
Son is not thereby made imperfect. No one who, like Origen 
(in Joh. T. i. 27, see above), knows that truth constitutes an 
indivisible, organic whole, could style the Son avtocodia, avto- 
annOeva, if he did not attribute to Him absolute knowledge of the 
Father ; and, indeed, otherwise He would not be the Father’s per- 
fect image or mirror. His meaning rather was :—The Father has 
one self-consciousness, the Son another; the Father is the ulti- 
mate principle (4p), not the Son; in His self-consciousness, 
therefore, the Son cannot, like the Father, appear to Himself as 
the Last, although, nay because, the Son really knows the Father 
as the final principle. The Father, therefore, is higher («petr- 
tov); He is both the first beginning and the final goal of all 
things. Although, therefore, the Son is the representative of 
the Father to those who are still to be saved, is their God, and, 
so to speak, their Father, as the goal at which they are preli- 
minarily to arrive, because He alone is the way to the Father; 
and although it is accordingly natural enough for these to direct 

1 In Joh. T. ii. 8, 6, 18, xiii. 25; c. Cels. 8, 14; in Joh. T. ii. 8. The 


Father alone is x74 decrnros : in so far, He alone is to be worshipped ; the 
Son and the Spirit are only to be worshipped in Him. 
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their prayers to the Son, it should be otherwise with the re- 
deemed. Christ continues to be their Mediator; but they pray 
to the Father through the Son, not, however, to the Son Him- 
self." Still more: it is the duty of a mediator to bring men to 
the Father, who is the first and the last. Christ, therefore, does 
not keep Christians near Himself, because otherwise they would 
not attain to direct participation in the Highest; for the Father 
alone, and not the Son, is the Highest. Christians rise above 
the Son also to the Father, the povds or the évds (Note 20). 
Not that they become higher than the Son, or that the Son is 
lowered through the completion of His work; but His work 
itself would remain incomplete if He did not lead them out be- 
yond Himself to the final source and goal, even to the Father. 
Naturally, too; for if the Most High God is not also in Christ, 
if He be merely the leader to the goal, or a means, those who 
arrive at full age must go out beyond Him, and, what is more, 
through Him: the only question then is, whether He can, 
strictly speaking, be the Mediator, the personal mediation of 
God and man, if the absolute and final aim be not in Him also, 
as it is in the Father. Origen himself often enough elsewhere 
treats Him as an end in Himself (for example, c. Cels. 6, 68) ; 
thus showing how far he was from considering the subordina- 
tion of the Son to be an end in itself, and that, on the con- 
trary, he intended thereby to show, on the one hand, that the 
Son had an hypostasis of His own, and, on the other hand, that 
the Most High God is in the last instance only One, to wit, the 
Father. But the passage in Joh. T. xiii. 3 is specially fitted to 
unfold the real sense in which he used the above expressions. 
His intention was neither to give a Docetical account of Christ’s 


1 Compare, respecting the knowledge of the Son, in Joh. T. i. 27; 
Anaceph. § 35. The apparent contradiction between these two passages 
Origen reconciled as follows :—The Son has true knowledge in its totality ; 
He knows the Father also truly. But His knowledge of the Most High God 
is never Being, as in the case of the Father. In so far as He knows that 
He Himself and His knowledge have their ground in the Father, His know- 
ledge is less perfect. For His knowledge of the Highest Being is never an 
immediate self-consciousness, but a mediate, reflective knowledge. Solely 
in this respect, however, is it less perfect. In every other respect higher 
knowledge is inconceivable (in Joh. T. xxxii. 17); His exaltation affected 
merely His humanity: ¢ adyos, év dpxn mpds rev Osdv beds, obm easdexeras Te 
varepupwbyves (de prince. 1, 2, 10). 
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significance, as though all depended on the difference of the 
point of view; nor an Ebionitical, as though Christ could ever 
be surpassed: on the contrary, as the soul is dead, nay more, is 
nothing, without the Logos, even so the Church owes all that it 
has continually to Christ. It receives from Him, not merely 
the forgiveness of sin, but He is the wy) SwtiKod roparos ; 
so that the inner sense freely opens itself, and man attains to 
the highest of all, to the knowledge of the Father (774s dvavolas 
GAoMEVNS, Kal TayLoTa SviTrTawévns akorAOVOWsS TO EvKIITO 
TouT@ UYoate hépovtos avTov, ToD aANeoOa Kai THdaV él TO 
averepov (that is, probably, to the Father and the knowledge of 
Him) ést rv ai@viov Conv). 

But if the divine unity is to be secured by the Father’s 
being the Most High God, and not the Son; ‘and if the former 
is, notwithstanding, one only, the hypostasis of the Son would 
seem to be entirely excluded from the sphere of the divine, and 
to be relegated to the sphere of the creature. How is it con- 
sistent therewith to represent the unity of God, notwithstanding 
the hypostasis of the Son, as secured by the fact of the Son 
having all that the Father hath?’ There appears here to be so 
glaring a contradiction in the system of Origen, that we can 
easily understand why, from of old, the most different opinions 
have been formed of it. In order to make him self-consistent, 
Maran has taken all pains, as far as possible, to deny the subor- 
dination ; but his labour has been in vain. The orthodox oppo- 
nents of Origen, on the contrary, and his Arian friends, have 
left the other aspect of his system out of sight, and have inter- 
preted everything as much as possible in a subordinatian spirit. 
By recent writers the question has been put in the following 
form :—Does Origen derive the eternal generation of the Son 
from the essence, or from the will, of God? (Note 21.) 

It is true, that mode of securing for the Son at once equality 
of essence with, and at the same time hypostatical distinction 
from God, which consists in regarding Him as a “ portio” of 
the entire Deity, was not open to Origen. He justly persisted 
in maintaining that the category of part and whole is not ap- 
plicable to God; that God is an indivisible unity; that we can- 
not allow of a greater and aless in Him, because wherever He is 


1 Compare the passages quoted page 115 f. 
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at all, He is entirely and indivisibly (de prine. 1, 1, 6 ;—“ Non 
ergo aut corpus aliquod aut in corpore esse putandus est Deus, 
sed intellectualis natura simplex, nihil omnino in se adjunctionis 
admittens; utine majus aliquid et inferius in se habere creda- 
tur, sed ut sit ex omni parte povds et ut ita dicam évds et mens 
ac fons, ex quo initium totius intellectualis naturee vel mentis 
est.” C. Cels. 1, 23 ;—Oecds od8é pépos, ode Orov, éret TO Sov 
ex pepov éoriv. Compare c.21, 4; 14, 6,62). Accordingly, 
one may fairly say, that Origen’s conception of God was such 
as to render it difficult for him to recognise the presence of the 
divine essence in the second hypostasis. In his eyes, as in Ter- 
tullian’s, the Father is originally the entire Deity ; nay more, not 
merely originally, but permanently: and He cannot constitute 
a part of Himself, His Son. There appears, therefore, to be 
no place for the Son save that of a creature. The case, how- 
ever, does not stand thus. Instead of resorting to a quanti- 
tative division (through which the Father, who is originally the 
entire God, constitutes Himself one portion, another portion the 
Son, and a third the Spirit; on which supposition the Son, 
strictly speaking, would not have what the Father has, and 
either the nature of the Father would be changed, or, if He 
still continued to be the whole even after the generation of the 
Son, the hypostasis of the Son would be continually endan- 
gered), Origen adopts a different view of the mode of exist- 
ence of the divine as a whole. This is one of the most impor- 
tant and luminous features of Origen’s system. He saw that 
finite things are characterized by a certain exclusiveness: he 
who makes something external his property, by that act with- 
draws it from others; and so far as another is in possession, I 
am not in possession. But in the sphere of the spiritual and 
divine the case is otherwise. The art or science of any man is 
not lessened by its being in the possession of others ; and as it is 
with wisdom, so is it also with goodness, with ethical perfection. 
They are indivisible, it is true, in the sense that no one can truly 
possess any portion thereof without possessing the principle of the 
whole; but this does not imply that only one individual can pos- 
sess them. On the contrary, their nature is, to be principially* 

' T shall occasionally take the liberty of rendering the German word 
principiell (adj.) by the fresh-coined English adjective princtpial, instead of 
by the phrase ‘‘in principle,” ‘‘ as to principle.”—Tr. 


we 
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indivisible and yet communicable; that is, they can be entirely 
possessed by more than one subject at the same time. Applied 
to the case before us, this means,—Though he held a division 
of God to be impossible, he did not consider a duplication— 
“dua positiones” (Lev. hom. 13, 14)—or even a multiplica- 
tion of the divine perfections, that is, their existence in several 
hypostases, to be impossible. (De prince. 1, 1, 9 :—“ Intelligenda 
est ergo virtus Dei, qua viget, qua omnia visibilia et invisibilia 
vel continet vel gubernat, etc. Hujus ergo totius virtutis tantee 
et tam immensz vapor et ut ita dicam vigor ipse in propria sub- 
stantia effectus, quamvis ex ipsa virtute velut voluntas e mente 
procedat, tamen et ipsa voluntas Dei nihilominus Del. virtus 
efficitur. Efficitur ergo virtus altera in sud proprietate altera in 
sud proprietate subsistens,—vapor quidam prime et ingenite 
virtutis Dei, hoc quidem, quod est, inde trahens, non est autem, 
quando non fuerit.”) He is thus able to attribute the entire 
fulness of the deity, and not merely one part thereof, to the 
Son, and consequently brings out more completely that inner or 
intensive equality of the Son with the Father, which Tertullian 
also aimed at when he asserted that the entire sun is in the ray. 
Tertullian, however, did not succeed like Origen; for in single 
passages, he described the distinction between the Father and 
the Son as a distinction between whole and part; in other, and 
these more standard, passages, however, it is true, he represents 
the entire divine essence as fixed under a determinate “ forma, 
species, modulus,” though the genesis and being of these forme 
are directly interwoven with the world and history. But this 
new idea of a duplication, or multiplication, of the fulness of the 
deity in several hypostases, brought also new difficulties. There 
appears to be a danger of putting the world on a level with the 
Son, inasmuch as the world also is susceptible of spiritual, ethi- 
cal perfections, which may be termed divine. And as Origen’s 
wish was to assign to the Son a distinctive position, which the 
world cannot share with Him, all depends on finding a principle 


of limitation. Such a limitation is set forth in his remarks “ in 


Joh. T. xxxii. 18.” It was not fitting that the Father should 
lack the good of having a perfect image of Himself; but it was 
only possible for one, not for many, fully to reflect the perfect 
glory of the Father in an image, and He who was this full re- 
flection was the Son. The Son, moreover, is the medium through 
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which the divine essence is communicated to all who participate 
therein. The indivisible unity and unchangeableness of God do 
not admit of the multiplicity and mutability of the world, being 
directly grounded in Him, that is, in the Father.) Equally im- 
possible is it to conceive the world as existing independently, 
or as an atomistic multiplicity without unity. For this reason, 
the Son is the middle between God and the world ;—in Him is, 
(I.) the idea of the world, or its eternal ideal unity; (2.) the 
principle of the actual world,—not, indeed, of an infinite mul- 
tiplicity of objects, but still of the countless multiplication of 
freedom in many subjects, completely resembling each other. 
Therewith is given the possibility of an infinitely manifold 
world; freedom hypostatized in countless Egos is its real po- 
tence. (3.) And lastly, when the individual beings, through their 
freedom, diverge infinitely from each other, the Word, or the 
Logos, continues to be their common, connecting sates He 
is the substance which runs through the w nab world, its heart 
or reason, present alike in every man and in the entire world. 
The Son is the truth, the life, the resurrection of the creatures : 
He is the One, who lies at the basis of their manifoldness, how- 
ever numerous may be His names, and various the modes in 
which He is regarded.” And however far freedom may go 
astray, however wide a field of action may be allowed it, as 
rational it is indissolubly connected with the Logos, who con- 
stantly manifests and maintains Himself, as the overarching 
(iibergreifend), omnipresent, and all-dominating power, in the 
development of the world. 

What we have adduced, shows that he considered the Logos 
to be the only perfect divine image, the archetype of the world, 
and the real ground of its being, of its continuance, and of its 
participation in the divine, in rationality, and in goodness. The 
Holy Spirit is, at the utmost, the only other being whom Origen 
would put on the same level as the Son: this latter doctrine, 
however, was but little developed by him. Relatively tothe 


* Ritter 1. c. 294 :—" He could not hesitate to maintain that God must 
not be conceived as the ground of a multiplicity of mutable things; for the 
ground of a multiplicity is itself a multiplicity of grounds, and the ground 
of a change is grounded after a mutable manner.” 

2 In Joann. i. 22; hom. in Jerem. 8, 2; de princ. 4, 28 (compare the 
painstaking work of Thomasius on Origen, p. 130). 
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world and revelation, Origen is unable to find expressions strong 
enough to glorify and exalt the Son, the First-born of creation, 


above all creatures, on the one hand; and profoundly to subor- 


dinate them to Him, on the other. And so certainly as he not 
merely recognised man’s need of being united with the Most 
High God, but believed also that Christ alone met that need; 
even so certainly must the Son be the vehicle and communicator 
of veritably divine nature (de prince. 1, 2, 4, 6 ;—the likeness 
borne by the Son contains “nature et substantie Patris et Filii 
unitatem.” In Levit. hom. 13, 4; in Num. 12, 1). 

When Origen has in view the Most High God and His 
unity, he seems to lay down contradictory principles, and com- 
pletely to forget what he had previously taught; but it only 
needs a deeper consideration of his conception of God, to free 
him from a reproach so unworthy of a systematical theologian, 
and to show that, and why, it was no contradiction for him, on 
the one hand, to attribute an equal divine essence to the Son; 
and, on the other hand, to subordinate Him so decidedly to the 
Father, as even to allow himself the use of an expression such 
as—The Son, as to His ovc/a, is other than the Father.? 

He regards the Father, as the évas or povas in absolute indi- 
visibility and wholeness, infinitely exalted above all that is mul- 
tifold and divided. Properly speaking, He is not truth and 


wisdom, spirit and reason, but infinitely higher than all these, — | 


out beyond being and substance (ovc/a).? In short, He is the 
utterly unutterable, incomprehensible One, or the Absolute. 
All truth, goodness, power, is derived from Him; but He is not 
adequately described by all these names. He is the Father of 
wisdom. and of all good; but will, reason, wisdom, cannot, 
strictly speaking, be attributed to Him without an admixture of 
sensuous impurity. 

The Father alone can be this one, supra-substantial being. 
If, however, we wish catachrestically to apply to Him the ex- 

1 De orat. c. 15. The Son is erepos rod rarpds nar odolav and nad 
oxdcresw. Thismay signify (compare in Joh. T.i. 23, p. 26),—In abiding 
objective reality, not merely momentary being or subjective seeming. (The 
more precise definition of this objective being different from the Father, is 
his (0/c otolas wepsrypuQy, here termed txdoresis. But even so, the Son con- 
tinues subordinated. ) 


* C. Cels. 7, 38,—tréxesvae vod nal ovatus; de princ. 1, 1, 6; see above; 
in Joh. ii. 18, xiii. 21, 28. 
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pression ovcia, then we must say that the essence of the Father 
is other than that of the Son. For the supra-essential as such 
cannot communicate itself, because it would thus renounce its 
abstract unity, simplicity. The Son is not supra-substantial, 
supra-essential (iiberseyend, tiberwesentlich), but is through and 
through évépyeva: the Father is the primary principle, in Him- 
self purely ideal, shut up in Himself. Though the Son is the 
Father’s perfect image, and has coeternally attracted to Himself 
all divine perfections (c. Cels. 8, 14), that in which these per- 
fections inhere, which is their vehicle, can never become His: 
the Father alone remains the primal causality. When the Son 
makes Himself the object of reflection, He cannot regard Him- 
self as the original, as the primal apy7); otherwise He would be 
the Father, and not the Father’s image, to which the Father 
must hold the relation of archetype. The Son may, indeed, be 
the archetype of the world, and thus imitate, in the lower 
sphere, the relation subsisting between the Father and Himself ; 
but He can never Himself be the absolute archetype. Hence | 
Origen was compelled to say, that the Son, in this respect, 
could not be compared with the Father; that the primal cause 
could only be one. This is the explanation of the comparison 
frequently made by him,—The Father is exalted above the Son, 
as the Son is above the world. Specially significant in this 
connection is the remark adduced above,—The self-consciousness 
of the Father is higher than that of the Son. For it implies, 
that the Father by no means beholds Himself in the Son, but 
that the self-consciousness of each is distinct. In the Son, the 
Father does not recognise Himself, but a derived being; and 
His knowledge of Himself is perfect independently of the Son. 
The duplication of which we spoke above is not a complete self- 
objectification of God ;—not only because the Son is merely the 
reflex, the image, in which, though the Father represents Him- 
self, His knowledge of Himself is not supposed to depend on, 
or to be mediated by, the Son; but 7 is merely the fulness of 
the deity, the divine dd&a that is duplicated. Light cannot do 
otherwise than shine, the living God cannot do otherwise than 
reveal Himself in an objective, adequate image; but still the 
Father abides ever in the ground, and the ground does not come 
forth in His revelation. The Father does, however, completely 
embody His fulness and glory in the image of Himself. 
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This will enable us to understand why, and how far, Origen 
subordinated the Son. He had no intention whatever of deny- 


ing to Him the fulness of veritable divine powers, that is, divine 


essence ;! but he did not consider Him to be the primary ground. 
In the Son, therefore, is indeed the entire fulness of God—He 
proceeded forth from the divine essence: but He 1s God ina 
derived sense; the Father alone is the eternal ground of His 
being, and therefore also of the duplication of the divine power, 
goodness and wisdom, which exists in Him. From this we see 
clearly, that Origen approximated pretty nearly to principles 
laid down by the teachers of the Church many centuries after 
his time. For when they represented the Father,—as substan- 
tially they always did,—as the Monas, and not merely as a mem- 
ber of the Trinity, but as the whole, as the pila waons GeornTos, 
it is identical with Origen’s designation of the Father, as the sole 
any) tdons OedtynTtos, and the Son as the way? OeornTos for the 
world.? In fact, all that Origen meant in teaching the subor- 
dination of the Son, was to preserve strictly to God the original 
causal relation referred to above. So far from the Son’s co- 
essentiality with God being thus excluded, such an equality of 
essence is required, when the causal relation appears in its abso- 
lute perfection as in the case of the Word, the perfect image of 
God. And, on the other hand, this equality of essence, if we 
limit it, with Origen, to the possession by the image of the 
fulness of divine perfectigns, does not exclude the subordination 
involved in the image being, not the original, but that which is 
grounded. On the contrary, this image, as being the most per- 
fect possible effect, directs attention very surely to the most 
perfect possible cause, and in so far leads us out beyond itself. 


1 De prine. 1, 2, 4:—He is Son, not by adoption, but by nature. Com- 
pare the fragment from Pamphilus in de la Rue’s Ed. vol. iv. 99. He can- 
not change to a less perfect condition, nor be exalted to a more perfect, ib. 
§ 10, and in Joh. T. xxxii. 17; in Lev. hom. 13, 4: there is one will and 
one substance in the Father and the Son, but there are two “‘ positiones,” two 
distinct persons.—In the fragment of Pamphil. ad Hebr. (de la Rue, iy. 
6976) it is said, after Sapientia vii. 25:—‘‘ Vapor est (filius) virtutis Dei 
et aporrheea gloriz Omnipotentis purissima.” As the ‘‘ vapor de substantia 
aliqua corporea procedit, sic etiam ipse ut quidam vapor exoritur de virtute 
ipsius Dei. Sic et Sapientia ex eo procedens ex ipsa Dei substantia gene- 
ratur.” 

2 See note 1, page 117. 
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But notwithstanding His subordination, the Son belongs as truly 
to the divine sphere, or the divine being, as brightness does to 
light. 

We may regard it, therefore, as proved, that in the system 
of Origen these two aspects do not contradict each other, that 
neither the one nor the other can be put aside, because both are 
equally rooted in his conception of God, and both are necessary 
to its full expression. He knows God as the living God, re- 
vealed in Christ, and communicating His divine, above all, His 
spiritual nature, His wisdom and ethical perfection. But, on 
the other hand, he refuses to allow that the divine ground passes 
entirely over into that which is grounded; for such an admis- 
sion would have led him back to Patripassianism, which he had 
rejected, or to a kind of Pantheism. For this reason, he distin- 
guishes between the communicable and the incommunicable in 
God, terming both, however, divine essence. The incommunica- 
ble in God, which he imagines to be the highest portion of the 
divine nature, is His primary, superessential, self-occluded being; 
the communicable is the fulness of His perfections, especially 
His spiritual essence. For it must be remembered, that, for 
example, moral unity with God is not, in his view, a mere ex- 
ternal relation of resemblance, but implies a real participation 
in the ethical essence of God: so also as respects wisdom. 


_ Hence, when he attributes to the Son likeness, nay more, identity 


(ravrorns), of will with the Father, it means far more than is 
commonly supposed.’ The incommunicable the Father cannot 
communicate even to the Son; but, more closely examined, this 
reduces itself entirely to the momentum of grounding (Begriin- 
den), to the fact, that the Father is the primal dpy?, the Abso- 
lute. Inthe communicable, the world participates solely through 
the Son, in whom all of the divine that can be communicated 
has assumed an hypostatic form. We can understand, there- 
fore, how he could say, at one time, that the Son, as the divine 
image, the unity of the nature or substance of the Father and 
of the Son, was set forth (de prince. 1, 2, 6); or (as in Joann. 
T. x. 21) could allow that Father and Son are one év ovc/a, but 
not 7 vroKepévp or TH brrootdces (compare Selecta in Ps, 

* The Son is the expression of the entire will of the Father Himself, 


embodied in a person. <Anac. § 28; in Joh. T. xiii. 36; c. Cels. 8, 12; de 
prince. 1, 2, 6; and the fragment from Pamphilus in de la Rue, iv. 99. 
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exxxy. and note p. 125); and yet, at another time, say, The Son 
is not one with the Father as to substance. The former, when 
his attention was directed to the essence of the Son, which is 
derived from the Father, as a stream from its source, as a light 
from light; which is an outflow of the divine essence. The 
latter, when his eye was fixed on the essence of the Father, and 
that which distinguishes Him from the Son. If, for example, 
he regarded the momentum of grounding, as that which distin- 
guishes the Father from the Son, or saw in the dpx7 the essence of 
the Father (as he perhaps does once, catachrestically; see de orat. 
15, and note 2 p. 128), he could scarcely avoid maintaining, that, 
in “a respect, the Son cannot in any sense be put on a icv with 
the Father. In the same manner, also, he says regarding the 
world, that it is of a different essence from the Son, in so far as 
it is in no respect the ground of His existence." We can now 
also more definitely answer the question, whether Origen con- 
ceived the Son to have been posited by the will of the Father, 
as the world was posited by the will of the Son; or whether the 
relation between Father and Son was in this respect a more 
essential one. 

It was impossible for Origen, when he spoke with precision, 
to say, that the Son was posited by the simple will of the Father; 
for he did not allow that either the will, or any other aspect of 


the simple essence of God, could adctee anything in parti- | 


cular by itself. It is true, the ground of the will, as of all the 
rest, is the supra-substantial Father; but the al itself be- 
longs to the évépyesa of the divine essence, to the fulness of its 
dofa, which is hypostatized in the Son. For this reason, he 
could not properly say either of the wisdom or of the will, the 
power, the holiness of God,—The Son was posited by the 
Father’s will or wisdom; he must rather say,—The Son is out of 
the will of the Father, or He is the expressed will and wisdom 


1 We need not resort even to this expedient relatively to the passage 
adduced by Baur, in Joh. T. xx. 16. For his protestation here against the 
- generation from the essence of the Father does not refer to the eternal gene- 
ration of the Son, as a glance at the passage will show, but to the incarna- 
tion; and his opponents were such as Beron. Baur might more easily have 
made use of in Joh. T. ii. 18, dséornxe rn odolge 6 warp tov viov, because, 
whereas the Father is light itself, the Son is the light in the darkness. But 
this passage also is cleared up by the remarks made above. Compare 
note 1, page 134. 
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of the Father. His doctrine of the eternity of the Son would 
thus be explained and established from a new point of view. 
And in point of fact this was his opinion. He styles the Son 
the Soul of God the Father,! that is, the principle of actuality, 
the évépyeva. Nay more, he frequently describes the Son in His 
relation to the Father, who is, it is true, the first principle, 
though by Himself He dwells in pure ideality, as the “ voluntas 
ex Patre (mente) procedens.” In Origen’s view, there existed in 
God no actual will prior to the Son; the Son Himself was first 
this will. If, then, the Son is not posited by the will of the 
Father, but is Himself the existence of that entire divine fulness 
Kat évépryevav, which is in the Father in the form of principle, 
a fresh proof is given that the mode in which Origen conceives 
Him connected with the will of the F ather, instead of robbing 
Him of His divine essence, as many fancy, ensures it to Him 
afresh. Nor is the world, like the Son, the divine will ; but is 
posited by the will of the Father, that is, by the Son. The 
world was the object of the divine omnipotence and predestina- 
tion, but not the Son (ad Rom. i. 5); for, on the contrary, as 
we have seen, the Father is first almighty through the Son. 
It is also further clear, that Origen could not at all shrink 
from the use of emanatistic expressions, although he endea- 
voured to rid them of their sensuous, temporal elements. The 
Son is not, like the world, a work and creature of the paternal 
will, but the ethical and intellectual emanation of God, the re- 
flection of the Father’s glory, which can no more be lacking 
than brightness to light. He is, therefore, eternally equal with 
the Father, and necessarily involved in His essence, though He, 
the hypostatical image, is not the originating principle of His 
own existence, but the Father who logically precedes all évépyeva 
(Note 22). From this, it is evident that Origen already ap- 
proximated to the doctrine of an immanent relation between 
Father and Son. The Son is the form and image of God, eter- 
nally assuming an independent existence (ophn Ocod; see note 
1 p. 127); the hypostatical realization of His fulness (d0&a) ; so 
far is He from being related to the Father, as something merely 
posited, that He eternally draws into Himself Cin Joh taia 
ce. Cels. 8, 14), and exhibits, the deity of the Father. But the 


‘Derprinc, 2; 8.4, 5, 
WOU. IT. I 
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existence of the Son presupposes, of course, not merely His 
having been once for all generated and grounded by the Father, 
but also that He continues to be united with the Father, and to 
behold the depths of the divine being (without which He would 
not be God’s image). Separated from the Father, the Son 
could no longer be God (in Joh. T. ii. 2). Again, the Father 
is not merely the inner substance, the material or content which 
acquires shape in the Son, but remains something for and in 
Himself; for, though the generation of the image is a duplica- 
tion of God’s mode of existence, it is not a mere transformation 
of the archetype into the image. Such a transformation would 
be annihilation. The Father is, in his view, not simply divine 
idn, but a self-contemplative subject, who passes over into the 
Son with the fulness of His essence, but not as the primary 
ground (8400s). Origen did not regard the Father as identical 
with the void Neo-Platonic*Ov, the mere drespov ;' but as the 
most positive of all beings, as the highest, unmixed unity, with- 
out any distinction, neither blind nor motionless, but knowing 
and contemplating Himself (in Joh. xxxii. 18), eternally gene- 


rating the Son, who is the causative principle of the many, and 


the connective principle of the manifold. 

Leaving aside for the time, the question, whether this con- 
ception of God, which involves the apparently contradictory 
determinations laid down by Origen, be a sufficient one or 
not, let us consider the relation of the Son to the world. He 
stands to the world in a more direct relation than the Father. 
As we have seen, He is the truth and the soul of the world; 
in Him is all true reality, for only the rational can be said to 
have true reality.” Through Him, therefore, the true spiritual 
substance of the universe, the world, this infinite f#ov, is an 
organism; He is the #ryeuovexov, the reason in every soul. This 
substantial relation of the Son to the world, embraces not merely 
men, but also angels—nay, the whole universe, which can only 
have true reality so far as it also participates in spirituality, in 


1 ‘Whether in other respects he was quite free from the abstract "Ov, we 
shall see further on. 

2 We must understand it in Origen’s sense, when he assigns to the Son 
the kingdom of the rational. As rational, the world belongs to Him; to 
the Father, so far as it points to a first cause. Compare Huet, ‘ Ori- 
geniana” 1, c. 135. 
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the Logos. At first sight, this wears the look of Pantheism. 
But he attributes to the world a relatively independent existence, 
as is clear from the one circumstance, of his representing free- 
dom as the principle which posits the multiplicity of objects. 
The Son, therefore, does not continue alone possessed of being, 
but brings into existence an infinite number of subjects, of Egos, 
all alike free relatively to each other, and essentially connected, in 
common, with Him. No less again is the Son related in various 
ways to the different beings ;—which cannot be said regarding 
the Father. Nor is it a mere result of our mode of apprehen- 
sion, that one and the same Logos wears a different appear- 
ance to each different class, or each separate subject; but He 
in Himself is related to the many, He has objectively different 
modes of existence for different beings, without therefore ceas- 
ing to be the one Logos.’ With all rational creatures, whatever 
paths they may take in the exercise of their freedom, He is 
present: He is wedded indissolubly to men as to angels, to 
Christ as to Paul. This he deduces even from the omnipresence 
of the Logos ;* but He is different in different beings. To this 
may perhaps be referred the thought, which repeatedly occurs :— 
What Paul says regarding himself, that he had become all things 
to all men, has held true in a much more divine manner of 
the Logos in all ages, for He became an angel to angels, and 
aman tomen. Origen, however, by no means rests satisfied 
with this natural participation in the Logos. Even the last- 
mentioned thought implicitly attributes to the Logos a new 
_ form of existence, besides the immanent one zn subjects. This 
is His objective appearance alongside of His creatures, particu- 
larly men. In His goodness and loving-kindness, He shows 
Himself to every one, according to his ability to apprehend Him. 
These differences of form also are not mere subjective seeming ; 
but He appears objectively in the forms which are necessary for 

1 De prine. i. 1, 68; in Joh. T. i. 22; c. Cels. 4, 16 ;—Eilol yap d:kQopos 
oiovel Tov Acyou peopPal, xabas excotw trav eis EriorHuny cdyomevav Dalvercs 
O Adyos, ckvaroyov TH eles TOU sicayomévov, 4 ex’ GAiryov poxorrorTOS 4 Ex! 
arsiov. Christ is objectively all dévafaduol up to the Holiest of all; He 
unites in Himself all the stages, all the momenta of truth: and to each one 
He gives to see that of Himself, for which he has an eye. 

? Ana. § 29. Although He is omnipresent, He is not ‘‘ similiter in uni- 


versis. Plenius enim et clarius et ut ita dicam apertius in Archangelis 
est, quam in aliis sanctis viris, etc.” 
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His rational creatures; and though these forms are inadequate 
to, or even partially conceal, Him, and in so far may be de- 
scribed as a mere seeming, they nevertheless serve the purpose 
of bringing Him objectively near to men. This is the self- 
abasement to which the Logos consented, concealing so much 
of His divine brightness as men were unable to bear, and ob- 
jectively revealing and setting before men so much as sufficed 
to enable them to rise by its means to the vision of His higher 
form, of his deity (rponyoupévn pivots, wopdi)). 

For our purpose, however, Origen’s doctrine of the conde- 
scension of the Logos to men, who occupy perhaps the lowest 
position in the ranks of the classes of rational beings,’ is of the 
greatest importance. As is well known, Origen considered the 
human race to consist of souls, which, during their pre-existence, 
fell away from the Logos, through sin: the consequence of this 
apostasy was, that the lower powers of the yruvy7) broke loose from 
their unity with the zrvedua (that is, the Logos), and made them- 
selves falsely independent of the Logos, in whom alone it was 
possible for them to occupy their true position—the position, to 
wit, of integrant, but still subordinate, momenta of the true 
personality, which are fired as it were by the wvedua. In con- 
sequence of this their first fall, men walk in bodies, forgetful 
of their origin, forgetful of the Logos. But the Logos could 
not forget them; and in order to remind them of Himself, the 
only true good, in order to enable them to approach Him, He 
assumed the form of man, in the state to which sin had reduced 
it—He took upon Himself a mortal body—He lived a truly 
human life, though without sin—He delivered men from the 
curse of sin and death, partly by doctrine and example, but 
mainly by His death—and He perfectly re-established the union 
of souls with Himself, and, through Himself, with the Father 
(in Joh. T. i. 23-29). 

At this point, however, we must halt and ask :—How far 


1 These classes he represents, however, not as different races, but as — 
stages within one and the same race of rational beings. Here also he is led 
by the thought, that reason is one, like truth. Hence he believed that the 
more perfect men become angels, even as, under the impulse of love, angels 
may become men. The essential feature of all is, not the body, but the 
spirit ; and the spirit is of the same nature, essentially alike in all, though 
they may occupy different stages. 
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did the Logos participate in the incarnation? Did He really 
enter into fellowship with mutable, suffering men? Both the 
idea of the incarnation and His work, which consisted not merely 
in teaching, but in divine-human deeds and sufferings, required 
that He should do so, His union with Christ must have been 
different from His union with men generally ; the history of the 
.man Christ, must in a certain sense have been His own history. 
Otherwise, the incarnation would have been really nothing 
new; inasmuch as the Logos was previously everywhere present. 
The new feature would be mere subjective seeming, if the Logos 
had not entered into a relation to this man, which had objective 
significance for Himself. But if the history of this man were in 
any sense the history of the Logos, the danger to which Patri- 
passianism succumbed again reappears. In that case, it might 
appear advisable to adopt the expedient of saying,—The Logos 
remained, even in Christ, unchangeably what He had been 
previously and universally, Then, however, His appearance 
was a mere theophany, not an incarnation; the new element 
was at the utmost an act of manifestation, not a being and living 
| of the Logos, in new unity with humanity. 

Origen felt the difficulties attending both courses. In the 
Anaceph. (§ 30 f. p. 191), he lays down the principle,—that two 
errors are to be avoided : firstly, that of keeping this divine ele- 
ment entirely or partially outside of Christ; secondly, the oppo- 
site error, of conceiving the deity so shut in by the humanity, as 

_ to be itself restricted and made finite through the limits of the 
body, deprived of its universality, rent asunder from the Father, 
and subjected to change and suffering! In the solution of this 
problem, he was aided to some extent by the spiritual concep- 
tion he had formed of the divine. As the divine cannot be 
divided, nor enclosed in space, but remains everywhere entire 
and identical with itself, no danger can be involved in saying 
even that the entire deity of the Son was in Christ. Those 


| 
i, 


* L.c.: Nonita sentiendum est, quod omnis divinitatis ejus majestas 
intra brevissimi corporis claustra conclusa est, ita ut omne Verbum Dei et 
Sapientia ejus ac substantialis veritas ac vita vel a Patre divulsa sit, vel 
intra corporis ejus coercita et conscripta brevitatem, nec usquam preeterea 
putetur operata. The two dangers to be avoided are rather—ut neque 
aliquid divinitatis in Christo defuisse credatur, et nulla penitus a paterna 
substantia, quee ubique est, facta esse putetur divisio. 
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who suppose that a true incarnation would have been an un- 
worthy coarctation of the Son of God within the limits of the 
body, and who therefore maintain that merely a part of the deity 
of the Son dwelt in Christ, whilst the other part was elsewhere 
or everywhere, do not understand the nature of an incorporeal 
-and invisible substance; they fear that if it entered fully into 
the humanity of Christ, it would entirely lose its infinitude, and 
yet, by their division, they make it a corporeal and finite thing. 

But should it even be premised, that no danger to the deity of 
Christ is involved in the supposition of its dwelling undividedly 
in His humanity, nothing more is thereby done than to show the 


general possibility of a punctual (punktuell) presence of the Logos, — 


the possibility of His dwelling entirely and fully in the humanity 
of Christ, without either an Ebionitical attenuation of the divine, 
or a Docetical dissipation of the human. That such a presence, 
however, was not an incarnation, was not in reality more than a 
theophany, Origen must have felt; and all the more deeply, as 
he himself, when combating Patripassianism, could not often 
enough repeat,—The Son remained what He was, in that He 
became what He was not.’ The incarnate Logos was like the 
sun, whose rays continue pure whatever may be the nature of 
the place on which they shine (c. Cels. 6, 73). The wisdom of 
God, which is His Only-begotten Son, is unchangeable in all 
things. In Him is the entire sum of essential good, which, as 
such, can undergo no change or alteration (de prince. 1, 2, 10). 
Even during His self-abasement, He lost no part of His evdar- 
povia ; He continued blessed, even whilst He was labouring and 
suffering for our salvation. Unchangeable in essence (ovci@), 
God descended to men in providence and activity (apovoia Kat 
otxovowia) on their behalf. 

It could not, therefore, escape him, that if the simple divine 
nature continued entirely by and in itself, and so also the human, 
no such a thing as an incarnation took place. Hence, we find 
_anumber of passages, in which, starting with the idea of the 
Logos, whom on other grounds he represented as more closely 
related to the world, its multiplicity and finitude, he evinces an 
inclination to bring the Son into the intimate union with the 
finite, required by the Christian consciousness. Accordingly, he 


1 For other passages bearing on the unchangeableness of the Logos even 
during the incarnation, see in Joh. T. xxxili. 17, and note 1, page 108. 
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says (in Joh. T. ii. 18), the Son is different from the Father; for 
the latter is the ight which is unapproachable by, and exalted 
above all conflict with, darkness. The Son, on the contrary, is 
the light which shines in the darkness, which battles with, suffers 
persecution from, but is not overcome by, the darkness.’ Else- 
where he says,—“ He left father and mother, that is, God the 
Father and the heavenly Jerusalem, His kingdom, and descended 
to us.”? From this it would seem that His incarnation involved 
a renunciation of His glory. So also, when Origen endeavours 
to exhibit the entire depth of His participation in our sufferings, 
he is frequently more concerned to assert that He notwithstanding 
retained His deity, that is, His love, unchanged, than that His 
blessedness and glory remained untouched. At such times, he 
does not shrink from the employment of those paradoxes and 
apparent contradictions, than which nothing is dearer to faith, 
because they alone seem to furnish an explanation of that actual 
contradiction which gnaws at the heart of a world created for 
God, and yet lying in destruction. Christ,” says he, “is both 
Priest and Sacrifice. He committed no sin, but He became sin 
for us through the flesh, in order that He might carry our sins 
and nail them to the cross. He who is immortal, dies ; He who 
is incapable of suffering, suffers; He who is invisible, reveals 

1 Also de prince. i. 2, 8, may be referred to this connection: ‘‘ Ut autem 
plenius intelligatur, quomodo Salvator figura est substantize vel subsis- 
tentiz Dei, utamur etiam exemplo.” After remarking,—this comparison 
may be incomplete, but it is merely intended to show us how the Son of 
God, who was in the form of God, intended by means of His very self-abase- 
ment to reveal to us the fulness of deity,—he goes on to say,—Verbi causa, 
si facta esset aliqua statua talis, que magnitudine sui universum orbem 
terres teneret, et pro sui immensitate considerari a nullo posset: fieret 
autem alia statua, membrorum habitu ac vultus lineamentis, specie ac materia 
per omnia similis absque magnitudinis immensitate, pro eo, ut qui illam 
immensam considerare atque intueri non possent, hanc videntes illam se 
vidisse confiterentur pro eo—quod omnia—prorsus indiscreta servaret : tali 
quadam similitudine exinaniens se filius Dei, de eequalitate patris et viam 
nobis cognitionis ejus ostendens figura expressa substantie ejus eflficitur.— 
Filius Dei brevissimee insertus humani corporis formes ex operum virtutisque 
similitudine patris in se immensam ac inyisibilem magnitudinem desig- 
nabat. 

? In Jerem. hom. 10, 7: "Ide pcos rov ev popQn Osod vrapxyovra, dvre ev 
Tis ovpavois, Hde avrov Tov olxov UrEepovpaviov—ide eUTOU oixoy bYTe TOY Oédr. 
Karaasives cov Tlarépa, nal riy penripa, viv avo lepovoarne, noel eoxeroee tis 
Tov Tepiryesov torov. Tlapéduxey adrod thy Wuxiy els tabs xeipas ray exbowy. 
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Himself. By coming to become sin for us, He intensified and 
awakened evil. For through His love He made Himself visible 
in the flesh and displeasing to men, so that they killed Him” 
(in Lev. Hom. 3,1). In Hom. Jerem. 8, 8 we read,—“ Let 
our discourse be bold, and let us say,—The divine which entered 
into the world, humbled (emptied) itself, in order that the world 
might be filled by its emptiness. But though it had emptied 
itself, its emptiness was still wisdom. Jor divine folly is wiser 
than men. Had I been the first to make use of this word, 
‘divine folly, how would my accusers have assailed me! But 
Paul himself terms apostolic wisdom divine folly. For, as com- 
pared with the supra-celestial, supra-mundane wisdom, that 
which became man (70 éwideufoav) was mere divine folly, but 
yet wiser than men,—wiser not merely than the foolish, but also 
than the wise. It did not need the wisdom of God to put to 
nought the foolishness of the world; the weakness and the folly 
of God were sufficient. And so my Redeemer and Lord took 
upon Himself all contradictions (€vavtia), in order, by means of 
contradictions (for example, the humiliation of the Son of God, 
His xévwpa), to solve contradictions; in order that we might be 
made strong through the weakness of Jesus, wise through His 
divine folly, and, prepared in such a way, might rise to the wisdom 
and power of God Himself, that is, to Jesus Christ.” What he 
means here is not, that merely one part or one power of the Logos 
became man, but the entire person of the Son. Nor again does 
he mean that, strictly speaking, the entire fulness of the glory 
of the divine Son became man, and was merely not recognised 
by the folly of the world ;—that, consequently, His self-abase- 
ment was mere subjective seeming, which must then be recog- 
nised as such by faith. No; the incarnate One Himself was 
humbled, was emptied of His glory. One thing unquestionably 
was not given up, to wit, love, which retains its majesty even in 
the midst of humiliation, and that most certainly, when the humi- 
liation, though voluntary, is still not a mere show. To this con- 
nection belongs also the remarkable passage from the Hom. in 
Jerem. i. 8, where he says,—“ We cannot, indeed, say of Wisdom 
in itself, that it was ignorant, and acquired knowledge by learn- 
ing; but it is certainly true of Wisdom as it was in the flesh ; 
for Christ must needs learn to stammer and speak like a child 
with children (men).” Compare also de prince. 2, 6, 1. 
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These passages show that Origen was not so completely 
absorbed in his antagonism to Patripassianism, as to mistake the 
essentially Christian elements, which it concealed under coarser 
forms. The more pressing, therefore, became the question, how 
both interests were to be reconciled :—On the one hand, there ~ 
was the unchangeableness of the Son of God, which, taken by 
itself, reduces the incarnation to a mere theophany; on the 
other hand, there was the not merely apparent, but living and 
genuine, union of the divine with the human nature, which 
threatened to mix up foreign elements with the conception of 
God, especially when we take into consideration that the union 
must embrace also the flesh of Christ. This now is the point at 
which a view can be gained of Origen’s doctrine of the human 
soul of Christ in its full significance. 

With the body, the divine nature could not directly unite 
itself, without subjecting itself, in a manner unworthy of God, 
to mutability and suffering. In order, therefore, not to be 
compelled to transfer sufferings to God, and yet, at the same 
time, to be able to maintain the possibility of a true union with 
humanity, we must note that the Logos assumed the soul of 
Christ directly; the body, however, indirectly, through the 
medium of the soul. But, having secured in the soul of Christ 
a means of carrying the incarnation through, even to the flesh, 
the importance he attached to that soul enabled him to assume 
the existence of a far more intimate relation between the Son 
and the humanity than Hippolytus, for example, had ventured 
to concede, and felt himself, consequently, able satisfactorily 
to meet the true aspect of the yearnings of Patripassianism. 
The perfect soul of Christ was as thoroughly able to participate 
in all the pains and woes of humanity, as to be completely 
united with the Son of God ;—thus also did it give Him a share 
in the sufferings and works endured and performed by it, in 
His power. 

Never before Origen had the human soul of Christ been 
seen to have so profound and integrating a bearing on the 
intellection of the incarnation of God. But, though we may 
grant that his system—laying, as it did, so great stress on free- 
dom of choice, and concentrating therein, to a certain extent, 
the essence of human nature—was, in the highest degree, such 
as to necessitate the postulation, in particular, of the union of 
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the Logos with a human soul, as unconditionally requisite to 
the full truth of the incarnation; whereas all the Fathers who 
preceded him evidently attached chief importance to the body, 
appearing frequently to see in it the real essence of humanity ; 
it cannot be denied, that the very ground which powerfully im- 
pelled him to the development of the doctrine of a true human 
soul, was, in another aspect, the source of great difficulties. For, 
if all souls must be deemed originally equal, on the ground that 
it would have been an act of partiality in God not to make the 
worth of each dependent on the use to which it put its freedom, 
it would appear that the incarnation must, in the first instance, 
have been a purely tentative thing, and that the union could not, 
from the beginning, have related to the inmost centre of the 
human soul,—to wit, its freedom. It was not permissible for the 
assumptive divine activity to penetrate at once so completely 
to the inmost centre of human nature as to leave it no longer 
free. In that case, however, an opening would have been left 
for sin and apostasy, and the tendency to incarnation which had 
been initiated would have been arrested. Nay more, if freedom 
of choice permanently belongs to the essence of human nature, 
it would appear impossible for the God-man ever to constitute 
an unity, and necessary that He should ever continue a double 
personality. And, even supposing this unity were finally to be 
in some way brought to pass, the incarnation must apparently 
be attributed rather to human merit than to divine grace; for 
the God-man was at the first a man like others, and the union 
with the deity was the reward of His virtue, as the Ebionites 
teach. These difficulties his clear eye discerned quite well. 
Let us now see how he endeavoured to overcome them. 

In order to set them aside, he goes back to his doctrine of 
the pre-existence of souls. Christ’s soul also must be of like 
nature with ours:' however exalted Christ may have been 
above other men, however distinguished and unique was His 
appearance (so that even His body must have participated in 
the glory of the soul, although usually concealed), He could 
not have enjoyed this exceptional position from the very begin- 
ning, but must have attained it as the reward of His virtue. 

1 De prince. 2, 8, 4. In general, as in Tertullian, so also in Origen, 


we find the expression: Christ had two natures, He was a ovvderov rpayua 
(c. Cels. 2, 9, 24, 31). He first employed the term, bsevdpwros. 
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Now, had He earned this distinction on earth, the birth of 
Christ would have been in no respect peculiar, it would not 
have been an incarnation: His soul would have entered into the 
present world as one still accessible to sin; nay more, if it were 
David’s seed, it must have been stained with sin.! Like all 
souls, however, it pre-existed from the beginning of the world. 
By its decision for the good, and by its virtue, it was fitted for 
unflinchingly carrying out all the will and all the saving revela- 
tions of the Word and Wisdom. The Logos dwelt in an unique 
manner in this soul. At the commencement of creation, it is 
true, He was united with all souls; but this one alone clung to 
Him so closely, faithfully, and unchangeably, that it became 
one spirit with Him. (De prince. 2, 6, 3: Cum pro liberi 
arbitrii facultate varietas unumquemque ac diversitas habuisset 
animorum, ut alius ardentiore, alius tenuiore, et exiliore erga ” 
autorem suum amore teneretur, illa anima—(Jesu) ab initio 
creaturse et deinceps inseparabiliter ei et indissociabiliter in- 
heerens, utpote sapientize et verbo Dei et veritati et luci vere, 
et tota totum recipiens, atque in ejus lucem splendoremque ipsa 
cedens, facta est cum ipso principaliter unus spiritus.) Hence 
the Son of God did not dwell in this soul merely as He 
dwelt in the souls of Peter and Paul; for neither of them was 
free from sin. But the soul which was in Jesus had chosen 
the good ere it knew the evil. Connected with the Word of 
God by an unspotted alliance, it alone was incapable of sin, 
and precisely because of its capability of entirely and perfectly 
receiving the Son of God. (De prince. 2, 6, 5: “Verum quo- 
niam boni malique eligendi facultas omnibus presto est, heec 
anima, quze Christi est, ita elegit diligere justitiam, ut pro im- 
mensitate dilectionis inconvertibiliter ei atque inseparabiliter 
inhereret, ita ut propositi firmitas et affectus immensitas et 
dilectionis inextinguibilis calor omnem sensum conversionis 
atque immutationis abscinderet et quod in arbitrio erat positum 
longi usus affectu jam versum sit in naturam.”) Wisdom, 
truth, and life, it had made completely part of itself; it was the 
box of the precious ointment, the Apostles have the smell; in it 
was the entire fire of the Logos, and by His glow and heat it was 
pervaded in love as iron heated in the furnace; the Apostles 


1 Ad. Rom. 1, 5. Even so, if sin had been the substance of our nature, 
Christ also would have been sinful, de prince. 4, 37. 
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had the warmth which streamed forth from it." Hence also, 
both the reason and mode of its entrance into this world were, 
of necessity, completely different from other men. The reason 
was not punishment or chastisement for sins, committed during 
its pre-temporal existence; nor the practice of, and establish- 
ment in, good; but love to men. Having continued unchange- 
ably in the Logos, even after men had fallen, and being united 
with Him by the tenderest love, this soul willingly became the 
organ by means of which He appeared on earth, and wrought 
out human redemption. The self-abasement of which the 
Apostle speaks (Phil. ii.) is not seldom referred by Origen, as 
it would seem, to this soul of Christ, which gave up its glory, 
although not its connection with the Logos,’ and entered into 
the fates and sufferings of the finite, into the condition which is 
the consequence of sin, but without being touched by the least 
breath of sin; for, even prior to its entrance into the world, it 
had become incapable of sin, through its perfect love to the 
Logos (Note 23). In dignity, it is true, it is inferior to the 
Only-begotten One, for it was created; but it, the most blessed 
and most exalted of all souls, was so distinguished, that it stood 
in the midst between God and the rest of mankind. Hence, 
also, the mission of accomplishing the work of redemption 
mainly devolved on it (ad. Rom. T, iii. 8). But, precisely for 
this reason, its mode of entrance into this world could not be 


1 De prince. 2, 6, 6. The image of glowing iron, so frequently repeated 
at a later period, is here carried out by Origen in the following way :— 
‘‘Ferri metallum capax est frigoris et caloris. Si ergo massa aliqua ferri 
semper in igne sit posita, omnibus suis poris omnibusque venis ignem reci- 
piens—si neque ignis ab ea cesset aliquando, neque ipsa ab igne separetur, 
num quidnam dicemus hanc, que natura quidem ferri massa est, in igne 
positam et indesinenter ardentem posse frigus aliquando recipere? Quin- 
imo magis—eam totam ignem effectam dicimus, quoniam nec aliud in ea 
nisi ignis cernitur: sed et si qui(s) contingere atque attrectare tentaverit, 
non ferri sed ignis vim sentiet. Hoc ergo modo etiam illa anima, que, 
quasi ferrum in igne, sic semper in verbo,—sapientia,—Deo posita est, 
omne quod agit, quod sentit, quod intelligit, Deus est, et ideo nec conver- 
tibilis aut mutabilis dici potest, que inconvertibilitatem ex Verbi Dei 
unitate indesinenter ignita possedit. Ad omnes denique sanctos calor aliquis 
Verbi Dei putandus est pervenisse; in hac autem anima ipse ignis divinus 
substantialiter requievisse credendus est, ex quo ad ceeteros calor aliquis 
venerit.” 

2 Anaceph. §. 32. cll. 31. 
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the usual one. It was in God and in the Pleroma; thence it 
went forth at the bidding of the Father, and took from Mary 
the Virgin a true human body; and because, in the strict sense, 
those spirits alone can be designated men who have a mortal 
body (for those who haye no body ought rather to be termed 
angels), we may fairly say, that Christ then first became man, 
although it be true that His soul, with which the Logos had 
been ever united, had the same nature as all other souls,—con- 
sequently, the same nature as the souls of men. 

According to Origen, therefore, the incarnation was not ac- 
complished in one act, but had a history, progressed from one 
stage to another, and fell into three main acts ;—and this is a 
point of deep significance. The first two acts were played out 
ere time commenced; the third commenced with the earthly 
life of Christ. The first was the original and essential union 
into which the Logos entered with this soul, and which sub- 
sisted from the very commencement of its existence. But as 
this first union with the soul of Jesus was simply that which 
subsisted between the Logos and all souls, at the moment of | 
their creation (otherwise, Origen’s view of the divine righteous- 
ness would be violated, de prince. 2, 6, 8), it was not by itself 
any mark of distinction. Strictly speaking, it constituted 
merely the presupposition of the incarnation, and declared 
that human nature was susceptible thereto. To the actual 
realization of the incarnation, it was necessary that the union 
established, in the first instance, by the Logos, should be 
affirmed by the soul of Christ. It actually did decide for 
the Logos, and that with such sincerity and love, that it was 
completely taken up into the Logos, or even, as many passages 
teach, into His essence; in other words, the incarnation was 
perfectly accomplished as far as affects the soul. F or, whereas 
previously the bond was dissoluble, by this second act an in- 
destructible union was founded between the soul and the entire 
Logos. Origen did not intend thereby to shut out freedom ; 
but to represent the freedom as one which can no longer 
choose the evil, as one that is bound and perfected by love 
(compare ad. Rom. L. v. 10). Equally far also is this perfect 
love, which includes freedom of choice as a momentum of itself, 
and no longer leaves it to occupy an isolated position (Note 24), 
from shutting out the incarnation from further progress: on the 
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contrary, this perfect love in the soul of Christ is itself the living 
principle and motive of the assumption of a human body. The 
idea of incarnation, so far as it is the work of condescending 
love, arrived with this third act at its extreme limit; for, in 
order to be able to suffer and die on men’s behalf, the Logos 
became flesh, by means of the soul of Jesus: even then, how- 
ever, further development was not rendered impossible, but the 
movement now began to take a reverse direction. At first, the 
Logos learned to stammer in the man Jesus; the child Jesus 
had a truly human development, and participated thoroughly in 
human weakness, so far as it was not marked by sin. But this 
self-abasement of the Logos in the soul which had descended 
to earth, was intended to promote the glorification of humanity, 
primarily in this same man. Even on earth, the glory of His 
higher nature was communicated to the body (c. Cels. 3, 41), 
as the transfiguration proves: usually, however, it was not per- 
mitted to appear, but remained concealed, or was revealed as 
men needed it (c. Cels. 6,77; 4,16; Tract. in Matth. xxxv. 
100; hom. in Gen. viii. 8; in Joh. T. i. 834; ad Rom. L. i. 4). 
In His miracles was displayed the divine power of His entire 
person ; His death is not to be conceived as mere passive suffer- 
ing, but also as the work of His free will: His resurrection also 
was effected, not by the Father alone, but also by Himself (in 
Joh. T. x. 21). Finally, the entire Person of Christ, even His 
body, ascended up to heaven and was glorified. In reward for 
its condescension and love, His soul was then exalted, and ad- 
mitted to a participation in the divine omniscience ; which was 
not the case on earth (Tract. in Matth. xxx. 55). Its glory 
communicated itself also to the body of Christ. When He 
ascended into heaven, He took with Him His earthly body; 
and the heavenly powers were filled with amazement when they 
beheld humanity coming in Him into their midst. Elias and 
Enoch did not, strictly speaking, ascend to heaven; Christ, 
however, as He was the first-born from the dead, was also the 
first to raise flesh into heaven (Fragm. in Ps. xv.). And now 
there is no longer any difference between His humanity and 
His deity, the former having passed over into, and been entirely 
blended with, the latter. 

1 c. Cels. 3, 41 :—To bvaréy abdrod copa, nol ray cvbpamivny ev autre Puxyy 
TN Tpos exsivoy od edvov nowavig, dArR nal Evooes noel cvaenpaocs TA myloTe 
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These expressions are so strong, that at an early period 
Origen was suspected of holding the humanity to be a transient 
phenomena of the Logos.’ It is inaccurate, indeed, to charge 
him with teaching that Christ laid aside His humanity: so far 
from that, he rather conceived it to have been constituted, as it 
were, a momentum of the Logos Himself, and regarded its 
passage into deity as its perfection. All human weakness was 
removed; divine power and glory took its place. 

At the same time, we here come upon a defect which, on closer 
examination, we find running through Origen’s entire system, 
and which leaves unsettled difficulties at all the chief points. 

It is true he believed human nature to be destined for the 
divine, and incapable of attaining its truth, save in union there- 
with. But this divine is, strictly speaking, something which 
transcends human nature; and human nature must be exalted 
above itself, that is, must change its nature, in order to fulfil 
its destiny. Its ideal lies immediately in God, not in God’s 
idea of man, of which unity with Him is an essential consti- 
tuent. In order, therefore, to reach its goal, humanity must 
cease to be humanity, must pass into another substance, to wit, 
the divine, and be swallowed up by it. Accordingly, his theory 
exposed him to the danger of representing the perfection of 
humanity as the termination of its existence. The reverse aspect 
thereof is, that when he attributes independence to the man, he 
is compelled to exclude the action of God; as we find from his 
not regarding the decision for the Logos formed by the soul of 
Christ as the decision of the Logos Himself. At this point, 
therefore, the view he takes of Christ is really Ebionitical, not- 
withstanding its relating to His pre-temporal existence. It is 
an important defect of Origen’s Christology, that when it aims 
to assert the full truth of the humanity of Christ, it does not 
entirely avoid Ebionism; and, on the other hand, when it sets 
forth the deity of Christ in its victorious, all-conquering might, 


Daev rpoceiAnQeveet, nal ris éxelvov bscrnros xexoivavynxcra sic Oeov Meret Bs- 
Puxévesr. “Edy 0¢ ris wpooxdary xal wep) rod chwaros aitod raid quar 
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arolov VANS, ToirnTHs uPioxomeyng Crolas 6 Onueloupyos Gotrsras adr wept- 
ridevert, nal woArAgKIS Tas poLy Tportpas aworOepeevns, xpelrtovecs 08 xl dsceQo- 
povs dvarauBevovons. Tract. in Matth. xxxiv. 70. 

* Compare Huet’s “‘ Origeniana,” in de La Rue’s Ed. iv. 152. 
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it approximates too closely to Docetism, by representing the hu- 
manity as absorbed in the deity. An exactly similar fault cha- 
racterizes also his doctrine of the Trinity. The common root of 
both defects is his peculiar conception of God. We have found 
that Origen’s doctrine of the Son follows necessarily and clearly 
from his conception of God, according to which, the Son, who, 
at one and the same time, is eternally generated, and is being 
eternally generated (der ewig gezeugte und gezeugtwerdende), 
possesses all that is communicable of the divine essence (that is, 
volition and knowledge) ; and further, that he denies to the Son 
solely that which appears to him absolutely incommunicable, 
indivisible, and inconceivable in different hypostases, save on the 
condition of denying the unity of the ultimate, ungenerated, 
and generating ground. The consequence thereof was, that, 
contrary to his soteriological principles, the Son was shut out 
from the inmost sphere of the divine, and reduced to the rank 
of something secondary, almost to the rank of a creature. That 
which the Son did not possess, is represented as the inmost, the 
highest part of God; this the highest part of God, therefore, is 
incommunicable, exclusive. Here we come again upon the false 
idea of God, which teaches that something physical, the physical 
category of the Absolute, and not love and goodness, not His 
spiritual attributes, are the highest, the inmost, the proper being 
of God. Origen had not yet succeeded in entirely breaking 


loose from the *Ov of Hellenic philosophy ; and the direct result 


thereof was the impossibility of the Son’s being one with the 
Most High God. His primary and predominant tendency to set 
the essence of the Son, as far as possible, on an equality with 
that of the Father, fails because of this rigid “Ov, this dark 
remnant of the old heathenish view of the world, which trans- 
fers the inmost constituent of the conception of God to the 
sphere of the natural, where all things are characterized by ex- 
clusiveness. Everything would have assumed an entirely dif- 


ferent position, had he regarded love and the spiritual attributes _ 


as constituting the inmost essence of God; for therein the Son 
might participate. Aseity, on the contrary, instead of being 
described as the inmost essence of God, in which it was impos- 
sible for the Son to participate, would then have denoted simply 
that which was distinctive of the Father, whilst the entire divine 
nature would have been recognised as belonging in common to 


ee 
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the Father and to the Son. Origen, however, puts the matter 
as follows :—The Son could only participate in the inmost and 
highest part of the divine nature, so far as He entirely lost 
Himself in the One, Indivisible God, and ceased to be any 
longer Son; but so far as there is a difference between Him and 
the Father, the latter sets forth the entire and inmost divine 
essence, whereas the former remains excluded from this sphere. 

We remark, therefore, in Origen a phenomenon which fre- 
quently reappeared at a later period, especially in the Mystics, — 
namely, because the divine, in its dissociation from all multipli- 
city, singularity, or determination, was conceived to be the 
Highest, whereas man in general, and the Christian in parti- 
cular, demands that the very divine itself, and not merely a 
derivative divine, be accessible to him; he was compelled to 
speak of a going out beyond the image of God, to wit, the Son, 
into the depths of the divine nature, into the essence of the 
Father,—the effect of which naturally was, to threaten both the 
mediatorship of the Logos, and the historical significance of 
Christ. It is false, indeed, to regard it in Origen’s sense as a 
mere subjective seeming ;* he had, at all events, no intention of 
modalistically dissolving the hypostasis of the Logos and His his- 
tory in the divine Monas; but still he by no means completely 
extricated himself from this error, for, according to his teaching, 
the inmost essence of the Most High God scarcely penetrates to 
the essence of the Son. In the Son, we know the Father solely 
according to His doa, and to the divine substance thereunto 
appertaining, not according to His inmost essence. The world 
represents to him, as in another form to Pseudo-Dionysius Areo- 
pagita, a divine hierarchy, all the members of which are rational 
in themselves, but in different degrees; and the higher stage, 
by stretching out its hand in aid of the lower, leads it out be- 
yond itself to a higher. Those who cannot lay hold on Christ’s 
external appearance are retained in connection with the Logos, 
by means of rational beings in whom He dwells more perfectly. 
The second class lays hold on the outward appearance of Christ, 
but does not understand the highest and alone true element in 
Him, into which His own humanity passed, after enjoying for 
a moment an individual existence. The third class is led on 
through the humanity of Christ to His pure deity, and then 

1 As notwithstanding Baur does, 1. c. p. 219. 
VOL. II. K 
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knows Him no longer after the flesh. But even to be united 
with the Logos is not the highest attainment; for, inasmuch as 
He Himself is not in Himself the Highest, He directs us beyond 
Himself to the Most High God, the Father, to whom we are to 
enter into a relation of contemplation (0éa), as intimate as that 
of the Logos. Origen forgets not, indeed, to remark that per- 
fect Christians owe their attainment of this highest stage to the 
Logos, that is, not merely to the eternal, but to the incarnate, 
Logos; and that there is no way to this height, save the way 
through the God-man and the Logos. In particular did he 
regard the death of Christ as the eternally operative means of 
reconciliation, which continues to be a necessary preliminary to 
the attainment of the highest stage,—a circumstance which 
leads us to form a favourable estimate of the depth of his Chris- 
tian consciousness. His endeavours to exalt the sacrifice of 
Christ to an absolutely universal significance, to strip it of the 
limits of time and space, and to represent it as having been pre- 
sented in heaven, were not dictated by a wish to dissipate His 
historical death, but rather, on the contrary, by a desire to set 
it forth as the central event of history and of the universe, as 
the point in which heaven and earth meet, and God and the 
world are reconciled. For this reason, though the sacrifice of 
Christ was presented on earth, he places it in heaven, and 
teaches that even the pious who lived prior to His advent, were 
counted among the reconciled, for its sake ;—indeed, he repre- 
sents the entire world as participating in its blessing. But if in 
Christ by Himself and in the Logos, we do not merely not 
possess the entire God (for even the Church does not suppose 
that), but not even the Most High God, then is merely a porch 
of heaven, and not heaven itself, come down to us, and thus we 
see clearly that the revelation of the highest in Christ can only 
be viewed as a modalistic shining into Him. At this same 
point, we are not less instructively reminded also of the essential 
connection between Modalism and Subordinatianism. For when 


Modalism endeavours to conceive the revelation in Christ as a — 


permanent, fixed thing, and not as a mere theophany, it falls into 
Subordinatianism ; and so, on the other hand, all Subordinatian- 


ism unavoidably represents the truly divine as merely shining 


into the Son. Neither of them, consequently, possesses in Christ 
the absolute réligion, and both are impelled to aspire beyond this 
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revelation to a fanciedly higher and deeper mystery. This mys- 
tery is, it is true, empty enough; but its influence is pernicious, 
because it weakens the conviction that in Christ we possess the 
highest ; it reduces His revelation from the rank of an absolute 
to that of a relative one; and it may turn away the eye from the 
mysterious treasures which are contained in Christ Himself, and 
which demand to be revealed to our consciousness (Note 25.) 

The statement just given may show us that the attempt 
made by Origen, with a clear insight into the nature of his 
task, to free the momenta of truth, scattered through the sys- 
tems of his predecessors, from the one-sidedness of heresy, and 
to unite them in one great whole, necessarily failed because of 
the imperfection of his conception of God. Origen therefore 
forms a knot in the history of doctrine. Many threads meet in 
him ; his far-reaching mind saw that they must be united in 
one web; and, standing as it were at the cradle of the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, he, the first Christian dogmatician, 
lays down the problems which should busy the mind of the 
Church for a long period, but was himself unable to find the 
solution. The threads of thought, which, like so many lines, 
had converged towards a centre in his great mind, separate 
again still more widely from each other in quitting him; the 
various aspects which he aimed at uniting, did not find a form 
capable of embracing them all; and the more closely he brought 
them together, the more clearly was their permanent disharmony 
revealed. His attempt at effecting an union became, on the 
contrary, a watchword for the unchaining of antagonisms and 
the initiation of new struggles. This point now demands our 
attention. 

Let us first cast a glance at the development of doctrine 
during this remarkable period, and at the three principal figures 
who acted the part of representatives of the Church. From the 
end of the second century and onwards, the teachers of the 
Church arrived at the common conviction, that, in order to 
secure doctrinally the hypostasis of the Logos, they must advance 
beyond the literal signification of the term, inasmuch as God in 
general is also Reason (Adyos). Following Tertullian’s example, 
the term “Son” was therefore adopted for a watchword. Hippo- 
lytus now says, the Son is out of the Logos; the Logos is the 
spiritual substance of God or of the Father Himself; so far is 
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He from being Himself the Son, that logically the Logos pre- 
cedes the Son,—a thought which is further carried out by Ori- 
gen. <A great part of Tom. i. in Joh., where he represents the 
apyn of John (in which was the Adyos, that is, the povoyeris or 
Son) as the divine codia, that is, as the voids or Adyos of God 
Himself, out of which the Son then proceeds, is occupied with 
the development of this same thought. By means of the word 
Son, a clearer distinction was now drawn between the essence 
and the personality of the second hypostasis; but, at the same 
time, Sonship was understood at first to denote, not the essence, 
but merely the personality (for example, by Tertullian and 
Mippolytus); whereof the natural consequence was, that whereas, 
or because, the essence of the second hypostasis is eternal, its 
personality was conceived to be non-eternal. The temporal 
diremption, namely, was intended to aid in setting plainly forth 
and establishing the distinction between the eternal substance 
still undistinguished from the Father, and the personality. The 
less mature and ready mind of Tertullian (for example) was 
unable to discover any other means of mastering the distinction, 
than by fixing it in time. Without doubt, too, the watchword now 
chosen, “Son,” brought with it the temptation to conceive the 
Sonship as having begun in time. At all events, one can easily 
understand that men like Clemens Alexandrinus and Irenzeus 
(the latter of whom had already begun to treat the doctrine of 
the Logos critically), who in the main rested satisfied with the 
word Logos, must have found it easier, yea, even more neces- 
sary, to affirm the eternity of the divine wisdom and reason 
(that is, the eternity of the Son, in their sense), than those who 
started with the word Son. The consequent commixture of the 
Son with finitude, which on the one hand brought Tertullian 
nearer to Patripassianism, and on the other hand involved him 
in contradiction with himself, seeing that he, notwithstanding, 
deemed the Son to be derived from the eternal essence of God, 


Hippolytus endeavoured to set aside by drawing a clear distine- 


tion between God, as the alone infinite, supra-infinite One, and — 


the world. His determinism, however, reduced the world, nay, 
even the humanity of Christ, to selflessness; and he also sub- 
jects the hypostatic existence of the Son to the almighty will of 
God. His gaze was already directed away from the later mani- 
fested personality of the Son, back to His eternal essence; and 
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he tried to establish a connection between the two, by means of 
the idea of the predestination of the personality of the Son. 
But the Son is plainly thus reduced to still greater dependence 
on the divine will; and that eternal essence is represented as 
belonging to the Father alone, and as communicated to the 
hypostatic Son, according to His will and counsel. Origen 
first rose decidedly above this point of view. He saw the con- 
tradiction between the supposition of an hypostasis, whose exist- 
ence commences at a later time, on the one hand, and the 
attribution to it of an eternal divine essence, and the denial that 
it is a creature, on the other hand. He therefore combined the 
eternity of the divine essence with the fact of the genesis of 
the personality, by means of the doctrine of the eternal, that is, 
the eternally processive generation of the Son by the Father. 
Karlier writers had spoken much of the will of the Father in a 
way that equalized the Son and creatures, contrary to their in- 
tention ; and Origen, in whose system the will plays so impor- 
tant a part, did not entirely escape this fault: at the same time, 
he described the Son as the hypostatized will of the F ather, which 
proceeded forth from His wisdom, spirit, vods=)édyos. In har- 
mony with the doctrine of the eternal generation, Origen thus 
brought the tendencies of Tertullian and Hippolytus to a certain 
sort of conclusion; but at the same time set himself into strong 
realistic antagonism to the men of the second century, who had 
viewed the Son more idealistically as the divine reason and wis- 
dom, or, at the utmost, as the divine thought which is at the 


same time world-creative. It is evident, however, that the 


definition of the Son as Will, can, in itself, no more secure the 
distinction of His hypostasis from the Father, than the definition 
of Him as the Logos. For as the Father is, and must continue 
to be, Logos, Reason, so also is He Will,—a circumstance which 
might escape the attention of Origen, with his peculiar concep- 
tion of God, but could not be concealed from the Church, 
holding, as it did, the Christian idea of God. The only means 
of averting that danger, was the idea of a diremption of the 
divine essence. We have seen, also, that Origen repeatedly 
approximated to this idea, but was unable fully to carry it out, 
because his conception of God was essentially opposed to such a 
diremption, and was interwoven with the Hellenic Absolute or 
“Ov. On the other hand, it deserves to be noted with approval, 
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that he tried to assign to the will also a place in the humanity 
of Christ, although his efforts ended somewhat ebionitically. 
Still more does it deserve mention, that, primarily for the sake 
of securing the truth of the ethical development of the humanity 
of Christ, he represented the incarnation, not, after the universal — 
custom in his day, as a fact once for all accomplished and con- 
cluded, but as a continuous, nay more, progressive one. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
SABELLIANISM. 


SABELLIANISM—taking the word in its doctrinal, not in its 
historical signification—is capable of assuming many forms, the 
attainment of an acquaintance with which is our present object. 
The essential feature, it is true, of all the forms of Sabellianism, 
is the Movapyia, the unity of God; but the assertion thereof 
was compatible with a recognition of the distinction between 
God as He is in Himself, and God as revealed. The relation 
between the two, however, may be very differently viewed. 
Sabellianism, in its earliest form, did not deem the unchange- 
ableness of God, His freedom from processes of growth and 
from suffering, necessary to His absolute unity: on the con- 
trary, the early Patripassians taught that God entered into 
change and suffering. That God Himself was present in His 
revelation, was maintained by them with such intensity, that 
they directly identified the’ two. They took for granted, it is 
true, that God still continued God; but how His subjection to 
suffering and processes of growth was compatible therewith, 
they did not further inquire: in other words, they did not 
define the inner essence of God to be that which continues ever 
the same, and permanently distinguish it from the sphere of 
that which He became. Noetus does this more distinctly than 
Praxeas. He distinguished God’s permanent being in Himself 
and the revelations, in which He manifests Himself as He 
pleases. It is clear, however, that even so, the unchangeable-— 
ness of God is not fully secured. For, in the act of manifesting 
Himself, He enters, according to Noetus, into externality and — 
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passibility. At the same time, he thus affirmed the objective 
truth of the revelations in harmony with the claims of the reli- 
gious mind. But the speculative knowledge of God seems all 
the more strongly contradictory thereto, as, on the one hand, no 
motive is assigned why God should begin to reveal Himself, nor 
the revelation reconciled with His unchangeableness; and, on 
the other hand, the mode and number of God’s revelations are 
not shown to be conditioned by His eternal essence. Beron and 
Beryll also neglected to give more attentive consideration to the 
divine unchangeableness, though, in a Christological point of 
view, they occupy higher ground. 

Another more refined form of Monarchianism was that which, 
whilst aiming to exclude all suffering whatever from God, never- 
theless held that God Himself was really present in His reve- 
lations under the form of deeds; and sought to reduce their in- 
defined plurality within fixed limits. God would then be in all 
His revelations unalterably one and the same; the possibility of 
a difference of revelations being based on the distinction drawn 
between God’s unchangeable inseity (Insichseyn) and His his- 
torical life in the world, and the attribution of the change of 
revelations solely to this latter. 

A still more sublimated form of this tendency was, thirdly, 
that which not merely excluded suffering and change from God’s 
essence, but, instead of His historical life, admitted solely the 
existence of a movement, which, as the movement of His will, 
was held to have nothing to do with His being. So far as 
revelation is regarded merely as a work, and not as a mode of 
the existence of God, all that is present therein, is undoubtedly 
His thought or will; He Himself, however, is not revealed, but 
remains withdrawn from the world. But as the Christian mind 
could never be content with the meagre description of Christ as 
a mere work of God, the expedient might be adopted of saying, 
that though the entire God was not present in the revelation, 
or in the actuality, yet a ray of the divine essence was. A 
merely quantitative distinction from Patripassianism,—a distine- 
tion, too, which, in addition, pays an earnest-money to Ebion- 
ism,—is thus effected, but nothing more. 

The final logical result of this tendency to give prominence 
to the abstract simplicity and immutability of God, would natu- 
rally be to transfer this abstract simplicity to the so-called reve- 
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lation also. For, as the divine omnipresence itself forbids the 
separation of the will and work of God from His being, seeing 
that He continues present in both, the movement or change 
which was meant to be confined to them, falls back into His being. 
Consequently, if God be regarded as the abstractly simple One, 
we can no longer represent Him as active in the work of reyela- 
tion; for if He were, especially on the supposition of different 
revelations, He must be brought under the limits of time. That, 
therefore, which is termed revelation, is a simple subjective 
matter: the objective God remains in His being and doing ever 
and eternally the same: He merely appears as a different being, 
be it that the objective medium through which He presents 
Himself to the consciousness, breaks the rays of His essence 
differently ; or be it that the individual subject, at different 
stages, knows the divine, which is one and the same, and which 
presents itself always alike, more or less perfectly. In the for- 
mer case, we should have a feeble remainder of an objective self- 
revelation of God, in the sense, namely, of the world, and not 
God, being the cause of different aspects of the divine nature 
being revealed at different times; in the latter case, no objective 
revelation at all takes place, but the entire process of religion 
and revelation is dissipated, after a Pelagian (or deistic) fashion, 
into a simple matter of subjective human development :—so, in- 
deed, that not even in the creation of the world is a place left for 
a revelation of God; for the creation of the world must be as 
incompatible with the abstract simplicity and unchangeableness 
of God as the act of the second creation. The entire mode of 
thought of early thinkers indisposed them for carrying this prin- 
ciple out to its logical results ; but representatives of the second 
and third forms of Monarchianism made their appearance even 
as late as the third and fourth centuries. 

We see thus, within this tendency, a gradual progress from 
a pantheistic principle, that is, a principle which commingles 
God and the world, to a deistic principle: these two extremes, 
however, are connected by the predominance given to the con- 
ception of God as substance, relatively to which the ethical 
aspect of God is thrown into the background, and which, from 
its unsatisfactory character, sways about between the extremes 
of a God who is immediately passible, and one who is separated 
from the world. 
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After these preliminary observations, let us return to the 
history. The result of the development of the Church, which 
since the days of Hippolytus and Origen had brought the doc- 
trine of the immutability of the inner, divine essence decidedly 
to the foreground, had been to repress Patripassianism. About 
the middle of the third century, it withdrew from the scene ; 
and only a few forlorn, anonymous voices were raised on its 
behalf: unless we take into consideration the pantheistic, dual- 
istic movement which went forward almost outside of the limits 
of Christianity, and whose occurrence at this precise period 
cannot be regarded as accidental (Note 26). 

But we have seen also, that even the system of Origen had 
not advanced beyond the idea of the abstract simplicity of God. 
If, ashe maintains, the supra-essential God suffers within Him- 
self no inner distinctions ; and if, notwithstanding, on the other 
hand, the main matter is, that the Most High God should come 
forth and enter into fellowship with humanity ; it appears more 
correct, with Sabellianism, to posit the latter, and, whilst re- 
taining hold on the simplicity of God in Himself, to distinguish 
between the revealed and the hidden God, than, with Origen, 
to represent the Most High God as constantly hidden. And 
almost still more strongly than the interest in religion is the 
interest in science opposed to the reduction of the Son, after 
the example of Origen, to an uncertain middle being between 
God and the world. 

Sabellius the Libyan, Presbyter of Plotemais in the Penta- 
polis, endeavoured to purify the patripassian system, and to 
bring it to far more complete development.t. What had never 
at all before, or only very indefinitely, been done by earlier re- 
presentatives of this tendency, he drew the Holy Spirit into the 
circle of his theory, and so laid down a doctrine of the Trinity 
of his own. He thus reduced the indefinite plurality of the re- 


1 Sources :—Athanas. c. Arian. Orat. iv. c 2, 9, 18, 14, 25, cll. 12, 22; 
de Synod. c. 16 ; Expos. Fid. c. 2; Epiphan. her. 62; and the Anaceph. ; 
Eusebius, H. HE. 7, 6; Theodoret, her. fab. 2,9. Compare also Basilius, 
Ep. 210, 214; Ambrosius, de Fide 1, 1, 2; 4, 4, 6. Augustine con- 
stantly confounds him with the Patripassians, but communicates some in- 
teresting particulars in the Tract. in Joh. 36 ff., 53 l.c., iv. 725 ff. 731, 
853. Hilarius, de Trin. 7, 39. Compare also Schleiermacher’s Stimmitliche 
Werke ; Erste Abtheilung, Bd. i. pp. 485-575. 
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velations of the one God to the number three, in agreement with 
the Church. His fundamental idea is the following :—That 
which in God is an unity, undivided and indistinguishable, sepa- 
rates into a plurality in the world, and in it alone. Only in 
virtue of the mundane aspect (Weltseite) can we speak of dis- 
tinctions or of a plurality in God. These distinctions, it is true, 
are not mere names, or mere subjective seeming ; but the divine 
Monas is really and objectively in them, so that a real objective 
something corresponds to the different revelations. For, though 
they are by no means distinguished from the divine unity, in 
which they are contained as momenta, and which is in them, 
the one form of revelation is not identical with the other; for 
example, law and incarnation are not the same : therefore, also, 
Father and Son, which according to Theodoret correspond to the 
above-mentioned two, are not the same. The Sabellians illus- 
trated the relation between the divine unity and plurality by a 
reference to the relationship between the Holy Spirit and His 
charisms.! The Holy Spirit is one in the many gifts which He 
bestows, although the gifts themselves really differ from each 
other. But as the gifts can only be apprehended and appear, 
in their difference, through the addition of the world, even so 
the plurality in God. The question then arises,—Did Sabellius 
conceive this plurality to be the work of God, or (just as the 
differences in the charisms arise from the differences in the 
natural bases on which they are engrafted) the effect of the al- 
ready existing nature of the world, which reflects the one divine 
ray in different ways, although it, for its share, strictly speak- 
ing, works undividedly always and everywhere, and is merely 
dividedly appropriated and reflected by the objective world ? 
The former supposition would lead to a divine history, be it of 
the nature or of the deeds of God: the latter would characterize 
the differences in the revelations, as the mere effect of the world. 
Applied to the incarnation, the latter would lead to Ebionism ; 
applied to the Holy Ghost, to Pelagianism: for it depended, for 
example, entirely on the man Jesus, how much of the divine 
unity appeared in Him. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that Sabellius referred the 

1 Athan. c. Ar., Orat. iv. 25,—Qnol yep (SaBerrsos) dowep dscespeoets xoepio- 
waroy eich, 70 08 airs wredece, ot xal O warip ¢ aitds wey tors, FAwTUVEr cL 
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differences in the revelations back to God Himself, and insisted 
on their being regarded not merely as different deeds and works, 
but as different modes of the existence of God, although un- 
doubtedly in the world.’ For the divine Monas is not, in his 
view, motionless, but living. If it keep silence, it is without 
operation ; if it speak, it is active. So far as it speaks, it may be 
termed Logos, and that mpodopixds ; so far as it keeps silence, 
it answers to the Logos évéudGetos. Logos, therefore, in the 
language of Sabellius, means something different from Son, 
who is but one of the forms of the speaking God.” Epiphanius 
and Augustine also (in Joann. Tract. 53) designate the speak- 
ing of the Monas, deed or will. The Son is also called the arm 
which God stretches out for action: probably, too, the Spirit is 
represented in the same manner agreeably to older Church ana- 
logies ; so that the image refers again to the entire God. The 
outstretched arm is God engaged in action; the arm drawn back 
is God in rest, in His inseity® (Insichseyn). The arm denotes, 
therefore, that the revelation contains no new divine hypostasis ; 
but simply that the Monas, besides its motionless inseity, is also 
to be viewed as active and living. What and how many move- 
ments and outstretchings of the arm, or revelations, pertain to 
God, is no more clearly indicated by this image than by the 


1 To the question of Athanasius, c. Ar. 4, 14,—Whether the Monas 
expands itself for others or for itself? the answer may be given,—For 
others, but also for itself; it is itself that whereto it expands itself. This 
is not inconsistent with the charge brought against Sabellius, that, like 
Arius, he made men of greater consequence than the Logos, representing 
the Logos as proceeding forth from God for our sake. Athanasius himself 
(c. Ar. 4, 11) affirms both of him. If, as they say, the silent God is power- 
less (aévevéoynros), and first powerful when He comes forth on our behalf, 
we are the means of His completion, our origin contributes to His perfec- 
tion. We therefore are higher than He, because our creation gives Him 
that which He did not yet possess: He needs us for His own existence. 

2 The Logos is referred to the incarnation according to Athan. 1. c. 22, 
cll. 20: He did not, however, first come into existence in Christ, but merely 
became a Son. The Monasas Logos creates the world, 1. c. 11:—Aaarau ¢ 
uriCew Hpearo. They say :—Tov Adyov év ctpyn pet elvecs Adyou aaras, ore OE 
évyvdpamnoe, Tore dvomecabas vidv' rp yap Tits EriPavelas por civers viov AAG 
Advyov peovoy' xoel Aarep 6 Adyos oelpS eyévero oon Av TporEspoy caps, ovTHs 0 Advyos 
vids yéyovev ovx dv wpodrepov vids. The Logos, therefore, advanced to Son- 
ship by degrees, as Tertullian taught. 

8 After the analogy of ‘‘ aseity.”—Tr. 
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analogy of the charisms. All that we learn is, that in the 
silent and motionless God, there is a potence of speech and 
action; and this potence Sabellius undoubtedly conceived to be 
eternal. 

But now, as regards the relation between God’s being and 
essence, on the one part, and His doing, on the other, there 


arises the question,—Whether the Monas continues outside of: 


its doing and work, or whether its being is in the work, whether 
it is itself each of the movements? ‘The latter is decidedly to 
be assumed, and the different revelations are different modes of 
existence, which the Monas assumes by means of its movements. 
In proof of this, we cannot indeed appeal to the oxynpat lea Oat 
of Sabellius; for this word, by itself, might characterize the 
different cynwaticpovs as the result of the conjunction of the 
Monas with different parts of the world, through which the One 
appears as though it were diverse. But it is strikingly evident 
from the proposition, that the Monas expands itself to a trias 
(rrarbverat, éxrelverat), even as the one Spirit exposes and dif- 
fuses its fulness in the multiplicity of charisms. This expan- 
sion, extension, also termed evolution, 7AaTucpos, ExTacis, ava- 
Traces Tpocwmev (Athan. c. Ar. 4, 13, 14), is the positive 
ground of the rise of the Sabellian plurality or trinity ; its anti- 
thesis is the cveron), the withdrawal or constriction, which is a 
mere negative presupposition of a new IINatvcpos. In order, 
namely, to accomplish a new act of revelation, or to assume a 
new form of existence, the Monas must undoubtedly recede 
from its full surrender to the previous mode, and must again 
collect itself, so as to be able to come forth in its entirety 
under a new shape. These two momenta, which appertain 
to a divine revelation, Sabellius appears to have termed the 
divine 8:ddeFs, dialectic (see Basil. Ep. 210, compare Note 
29). Revelation may, therefore, progress intensively, and yet, 
extensively considered, the circles of the self-evolution of God 
may become ever narrower, as he unquestionably appears to 
declare, when he draws the parallel between body, soul, and 
spirit, and Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The general spirit 
of the system, however, requires stress to be laid on the 
fact, that all the forms of existence assumed by the Monas 
in the course of the process through which it passes, are 
of equal value, in so far as no one of them can fail, and in 
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all of them the entire Monas is present after some manner or 
other." 

But if it be taken as certain that the revelations are move- 
ments of the divine life itself, and that Sabellius does not dis- 
tinguish the doing and work of God from His living being, his 
system must plainly be pronounced completely pantheistic, unless 
its Trinity presupposes a creation, and with the creation, the 
distinction of the world from God. For then the world is no- 
thing more than a mode of existence which God assumes; 
whereas, on the contrary, if an already created world be taken 
as their scene and medium, the revelations may be regarded as 
different modes of the divine existence, without any danger of 
Pantheism: nay more, they must be so regarded, if God is not 
to be kept strange to, and at a distance from, the world, and the 
purpose of revelation to be frustrated. If Sabellius regarded 
creation also as a self-expansion of God out of straitness (azo 
atevoTntos), he must have designated this mode of existence 
either Father or Monas or Logos, not Son; for one of the charges 
most frequently brought against him, was that of denying the 
pre-existence of the Son and the Spirit. He can no more have 
termed that mode of existence Monas, than all the other modes 
of existence ; for Sabellius regarded Monas, not as the individual 
mode of the divine existence, but as the unity which continues 
the same in all. If the relation between the Monas and the 
revelations is similar to that between the Holy Ghost and His 
charisms, it follows, that as the Holy Ghost cannot have a real 
existence in the world and reveal Himself, save by means of His 
charisms, so also the Monas can only come forth through the 
medium of one or the other of its modes of existence and actions, 
though it itself cannot be at all identified with a single action. 


1 According to the work ‘ c. Sabellii Gregales,” in Athan. Opp. 2, 87 fi. 
(in Basil. Opp. as the 27th Homily), the image of body, soul, and spirit is 
employed by the Sabellians as follows :—As man consists of different parts, 
and is notwithstanding one, even so the Trinity: it may be compounded— 
that they were willing to allow (c. 13)—but the parts together form the 
one divine hypostasis. Athanasius says :—Ovd? dvdpwrov tx rpiav vrovoay 
cvvderov, rvevuceros, Wuxiic, coparos, oitw xoel Ocdv xadcrep xoexsivor (i. €., 
the Sabellians) roawdot.—Taé yap rod ovvbirou mépn, nal rae xivovpeevov xivy- 
fara mpos tyy céovuberov nal dvarroiwroy Qua ovdeeley exes xowvaviey. “Eel 
rol TS ATOCTEAAEL TO LeEPOS H TO Kivnue aUTOY 6 TaTIp, dwooTEAAwY TOV vidvs 
] TO Tvsvee TO ayiov 6 vids txmiumay sis Tov xdomor; 
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On one supposition alone could Sabellius refer the Monas to the 
creation,—the supposition, namely, that he regarded creation or 
the world, not as a single revelation, but as a living presence or 
existence of God in actuality. In that case, however, the dis- 
tinction between the silent and the speaking God would be done 
away with as regards creation, and a coarse Pantheism be substi- 
tuted in its place. Every form of the actualization of the being 
and life of God should rather, on the contrary, be conceived, if 
not as one of the Sabellian zpdcw7ra, yet as something different 
from the Monas in itself. Only in consequence of a confusion 
of the Father with the Monas, therefore, could a single revela- 
tion, like the creation of the world, be reduced back to the 
Monas. It is quite possible that Sabellius may have made such 
a confusion (Note 27); it was a common fault of the Church 
teachers of this and even of a later period. The entire God, 
the Monas, is undoubtedly designated Father in His relation to 
the world (Athan. c. Ar. 4, 22, xowvos mavtov matnp), and does 
not bear this title solely in the Trinity. ‘The Sabellians, there- 
fore, may also have frequently used the word Father, without 
fault, for Monas. Be that as it may, so far as we know, the 
Sabellians never traced back the creation of the world to the 
Father, or to the Monas in itself. Legislation alone is attri- 
buted to the Father (Note 28). It cannot be at all historically 
shown that Sabellius referred one of his trinitarian dcatpécess, or 
the trinitarian 7Aatucpods, to the creation also. It is not even 
certain whether he believed creation in general to have been 
brought about by a self-extension of God. All that Athanasius 
says (c. Ar. 4, 13) is,—The Sabellians perhaps derived their 
doctrine from the Stoics, who represented God as contracting 
and expanding Himself with the creation of the world 

Though it cannot be at all shown that Sabellius held the 
Monas or the Father to be the Creator of the world :—it seems 


certain rather, on the one hand, that his trinitarian distinctions 


first arise within the world which had come into existence in 
some other way, but do not refer to the creation; and equally 
certain, on the other hand, that the creation was ascribed to 
the Logos, whom Sabellius regarded as the Monas in life and 
motion. But how could he posit a particular deed of the Logos 
alongside of, and in addition to, the trinitarian revelation of 
God in the world? If the silent God is powerless, and the 
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speaking God strong; if He could do nothing whilst silent, and 
began to create when He spake, that is, as the Logos (Athan. 
c. Ar. 4,11); we have a hint which distinguishes the act of 
creation essentially from all the rest. Apart from the world, 
God cannot be, cannot be conceived; it would be to conceive 
Him powerless, whereas He is not fully conceived, unless con- 
ceived as toyvovra, as speaking, or as in motion. Very similar 
was the judgment both of Origen and of Hermogenes, whom 
several older writers classed with the Sabellians. The distinc- 
tion in God, on which is based the rise of the world, Sabellius 
deemed essential to Him; for God cannot lack power; God 
cannot, as to His essence, be merely the silent God; whereas 
the case is a totally different one with the other revelations of 
God in the world. They are not grounded in the nature of 
God, but are occasioned by the world, by its necessities. The 
condition of the world rendered them necessary or desirable. 
One of the most frequent accusations brought by the teachers 
of the Church against Sabellius, was that of representing God 
as appearing in the world, solely apos tas éxdotote ypelas, 
either as Father, as Son, or as Holy Ghost (Note 29). Therein 
was involved also the transitoriness of the single Sabellian wpo- 
coma. When the ypela was once met, the rpdcwov was no 
longer required. The need arises from sin, that is, from some- 
__ thing which is not meant to be eternal; but if the ground of the 
existence of the 7pocw7a is ephemeral, they themselves also must 
be ephemeral. Such is the representation given by Gregory 
of Nyssa, in a passage hitherto unnoticed (A. Mai, Coll. Nov. 
LT. 8, Appendix, p.4). The Sabellians, says he, through reading 
such words as,—“‘ I and the Father are one;” “Whoso seeth 
Me, seeth the Father also ;” “ When He shall have given up the 
kingdom to the Father and God,”—with too little acuteness of 
judgment, have fallen into godless error, oféuevou dud ev Devtro- 
Taklav avOpwretvnv mpoehnrvbévat Tov vidv éx ToD TaTpos mpoc- 
kaipwos avis &é peta THY S0pOacw Tdv dvOpeTivov TAnLBENN- 
patov avarerukora évddvar Te Kal dvapepix0at TS Tatpl. The 
same follows also from Sabellius’ notion, that God proceeds 
from one revelation or self-extension to another by resumption, 
which he appears to have figuratively described as a drawing in 
again of His outstretched arm (Aug. in Joann. 53, Opp. 4, 
853). 
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A more fully developed system than that of Sabellius seems 
to have been, would have been compelled to make greater efforts 
to bring the creation, that general work of the speaking God, 
which continues the same through all revelations, into connec- 
tion with its doctrine of the Trinity, and, as the first and funda- 
mental revelation, to co-ordinate it with the succeeding ones ; 
in other words, to ascribe it to a zpécw7ov after the manner of 
those which followed. But, on the one hand, even the Church 
itself did not do this, so far as it ascribed the creation indiffe- 
rently both to Father and Son; and, on the other hand, crea- 
tion itself and its character furnished Sabellius with an occasion 
and starting-point for the assumption of certain distinctions in, 
and manifold revelations of, the undivided divine unity : conse- 
quently, the Trinity, in his view of it, presupposed creation as 
an already accomplished thing; and apart altogether from a 
Trinity, he necessarily attributed it to the speaking Monas, 
which he terms Logos. If the work of creation pertained to 
one member alone of the Sabellian Trinity, and not to the 
speaking Monas in general, then the Monas must be divided, 
independently of, and prior to, the creation, into a simple prin- 
ciple of the creation of the world, a principle of incarnation, 
and so forth ;—that is, God would be distinguished in Himself. 
Sabellius, therefore, abode by the position,—The divine unity 
does not divide itself ; wherever it is, it is in its entirety; as far 
as concerns the eternal essence of God, the sole distinction is 
that into a silent and a speaking God; but the world which 
exists through His word, gives occasion, by the differences in its 
constitution, not merely to three different acts of revelation, but, 
as was indicated above, to three different modes of existence of 
Himself, in the law, in the incarnation, in the Holy Ghost. 
(Note 30.) 

From all this it would appear that the relation of the Monas 
to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, is the following :—The 
Monas is the é drroxe(uevov, the one hypostasis, which mani- 
_ fested itself, during the course of the history of religion, in those 
three in different ways. Out of its fulness and unity, which 
continue ever the same, it sets forth different things for the 
different needs of the world. But it is not led to this manifesta- 
tion by inner distinctions of essence, but by the world. It is 
true, the world alone does not make the distinctions. Not that 
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it and revelation in general are mere subjective representation , 
or that, as Ebionites might suppose, the one, indivisible, divine, 
which in itself stands related alike to all, is unequally appre- 
hended by the world,—perfectly, for example, by the most vir- 
tuous man, Jesus. On the contrary, Sabellius recognised really 
different divine deeds and movements; but because these dis- 
tinctions owe their existence solely to peculiarities of the world, 
which have not their ground in God, they are transitory, so far 
as the said peculiarities are transitory (Note 31); they do not 
contribute to the perfection of the divine essence; whereas that 
the silent God should speak, was necessary to the completion of 
the conception of God. The teachers of the Church, taking the 
opposite course, looked upon creation as in itself an accidental 
feature of the conception of God, and in no respect necessary 
to its complete intellection. By the Trinity, on the contrary, 
they deemed it to be perfected; and they would sooner have 
allowed, in opposition to Sabellius, that the ceconomic Trinity 
set forth essential momenta of the divine life itself (which, be 
it noted, is also of an ethical nature), than, in agreement with 
him, teach that the genesis of the world was the completion of 
God. Ath.c. Ar. 4, 11:—Odtou éxarrov TO O€d, 7) Huiv Sdoacw. 
“Hyeis yap tox Kad cwwordvres pev, vOvpodtpevos b& évep- 
yoopev, WaTE TA ex THs evOuprjcews Kah elOwrorrovetc Oat ; these, 
however, tov @cov ciwrévra judy avevépyntov, Aadobvra 8é ic- 
xvew adtov Bovrovrar' elrye commen jev ovK NOUVATO TOLELV, NANOV 
d€ xritely RpEato. ’Epécbat yap avrovs Sixatov, ef 6 Adyos ev TO 
Oc@ dv, Tédetos Hv, Sate Kab rrosely SivacCar ; Et pev obv aterys 
7, ev Oc dv, yevnDels 58 TérEL05 ryéyoven, hwels altiot THs TENELO~ 
THTOS aUTOd, eltye BV Huds yeyérynrat SC spas yap Kab To Svva- 
oOat Tovey Tpoceiinder’ ef 5¢ Téde10s Hv ev Oc@, are Kat Trovety 
dvvacbat, Tepittiy 1) yévynars autod, étvato yap, Kat év warp) 
av, Snptoupyciv' date 7) od yeyerynrat, 1) yeyerunras od Sv hpuas, 


> 9 of beth as A / 5) ¢ \ / 5] An > \ 
— aXX OTt aet ex TOD TaTpos éoTW. “H yap yévvnots adbtod ob THY 


nav KTlow Seixvucw, GArW TO ék TOD Ocod elvas. This passage 
shows that the Sabellians spoke not merely of a Xdyes, but also 
of aryévyynots Tod Noyou; probably they identified this latter with 
the Nadel’ of the Father. Like Tertullian and the Arians, they 
represent this yévynous as taking place before the creation of the 
world, nay more, as taking place for the sake of the creation. 
In common with the former, they assume a process of growth, 
VOL. II. L 
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a progressive hypostatization. But they differ from both in con- 
ceiving the yévyynous, not as the origin of the hypostasis, but as 
the manifestation of the world-creative power. This passage, 
therefore, is an evidence, partly, that Monarchianism, about the 
year 260, had already assumed a form in many respects like the 
Trinity of their opponent Tertullian; and partly, also, that the 
Gabellians decidedly ascribed creation to the Logos. 

Having investigated the relation of the divine Trias to the 
Monas, let us now take a glance at the relation of the members 
of the Trias to each other. It is clear, from what has been 
advanced above, that, as was frequently objected by the teachers 
of the Church, these three were never simultaneously, and, 
therefore, never properly speaking, members of the Trinity. 
During the period when God revealed Himself as Father, the 
Son did not yet exist ; and during the period of the Holy Ghost, 
the Son and the Father no longer exist (cf. Montfaucon, Nov. 
Coll. T. ii. 2, Epiph. heer. 62,1; and in Athan. c. Ar, Or. 4, 
12). According to Epiphanius and Theodoret (heer. fab. 2, 9; 


compare Germanus Constantinop. de heeres. et Synodis in A. 


Mai, Spicileg. Roman. T. 7, 11, 12), to the Father was attri- 


buted legislation, to the Son the incarnation, to the Holy Ghost 
the inspiration of the Apostles, as also the quickening and ani- 
mating of believers. The objective difference of these revela- 
tions is thus expressed and characterized with sufficient clear- 
ness (Note 32). But they employed two images in order to 
describe this relation with greater precision. Father, Son, 
Spirit, are analogous to body, soul, and spirit;—the three mo- 
menta or modes of existence of the one man. There is a similar 
trinity also in the sun. Firstly, there is its form in itself, its 
outward appearance («idos, oyjpa Taons TIS itrootacews, which 
is to be distinguished from the trécracts itself). This corre- 
sponds to the revelation of the law, which was a strange and 
purely objective thing; or, when the word Father is taken 


strictly, to the Father. Secondly, the pure disk of the sun | 


makes its appearance for men, and enters into their sphere, in 
that it expands itself, as it were, to a circle of light and illumin- 
ates the earth. ‘This corresponds to the revelation of the Son. 


Lastly, the sun penetrates into things themselves, bringing | 


warmth and light. This corresponds to the visits of the Holy 
Spirit. Both images connect the individual members of the 
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Trias with each other, and both imply progress ;—not, however, 
in the sense that those who have the Holy Spirit are more than 
those who have Christ ; but merely in the sense, that the divine 
revelation or Monas penetrates ever more deeply into the exist- 
ing world.. The progress, therefore, is on the side of men, to 
whom one and the same God approaches constantly nearer 
through His different oynuaticwods. To God Himself the 
Trinitarian process (8éde£s) brings no progress. The sun 
does not first acquire enlightening and warming power, but has 
it from the beginning. Through the employment of special 
means (law, incarnation), the entire divinity comes ever more 
fully into activity. But although the entire divine essence is 
present in each of these oynuaticpol, each of them sets forth a 
different aspect of the objective divine essence, according to the 
requirements of men; and thus prepares the way for an in- 
creasing appropriation of God. 

This, of course, implies that the incarnation of God, for 
which Sabellius employs also the expression évavOpemnats Tod 
Aoyov, could merely have the significance of a means to an end 
in his system; and that, as such, it might cease as soon as it had 
accomplished that for which it was brought into existence. He 
did not regard the Person of Christ as an end in itself; Christ 
is not the essential good, or, as Head and King, an essential 
part of the highest good, whose glorification we also have to 
subserve. But the Logos was born for our sake, and returns 
that He may be again as He was.! The reason thereof is, that 
the incarnation was occasioned solely by the world, and had not 
a necessary ground in God Himself, that is, in an inner distinc- 
tion of the divine essence. Such a distinction did not exist in 
God, prior to His appearance on earth: “ Before the appearance 
of Christ, there was no Son, but merely the Logos; and when 
the Logos became flesh, not having previously been flesh, the 
Logos became Son, not having previously been Son” (c. Ar. 4, 

1 Athan. c. Ar. 4, 12 (see following note), 4, 25:— Avéyxn 2 xal 
reavdynoccbas +6 dvopee tov vied xal rov Tvevearos, THs xpsles wAnpwdsions 
nol eoTos Aosrdv aixps wesdicis, TH yivdueve, Ext Hen branbcice, AN Ovdpecers 
éxedelxn. He goes on then to say that this is the destruction of the 
Church and the world. Ilavomévov 02 rod ovomaros Tov viod nar adrovs, 
wavosras nal Tov Barricmaros 4 xecpis—nol tlh céxorovdjces 7 aPaviapeos Tis 
wriseas. The latter would be true if the world owed its existence to the 
Son, and not to the Logos (Note 32). 
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22), The Son is an energetic, but still a transitory theophany. 
Sabellius must, therefore, have treated the human aspect of 
Christ as a mere accident; and so far from following up the 
efforts made by Origen, to ensure the full reality of the human- 
ity of Christ, by giving prominence to His soul, we do not even 
know whether he acknowledged Christ to have had a human 
soul. It is, in fact, improbable that he did; for otherwise he 
could not so easily have persisted 1n maintaining that this reve- 
lation would cease—and cease not merely at the end of the 
days, but when Christ returned to the Father, and the Holy 
Spirit was revealed.’ | 

Sabellius was so far from sharing the Ebionism of elder 
writers, or of Paul of Samosata, that he rather affirmed that the 
Logos was clothed with the man Jesus. But when he then adds 
—“Not the Logos was the Son, but this man was the only- 
begotten Son of God,’”? the personality, contained as it is more 
completely in uéos than in Adyos, would seem after all to be de- 
rived from the humanity alone; and this would lead to Ebion- 
ism, contrary to the fundamental view of Sabellius. It can 
only occasion confusion, however, to apply the modern idea of 
human personality directly to a period for which the attain- 
ment of this conception was still a task to be accomplished. The 
system of Sabellius, on the contrary, is such, as rather to re- 


quire the denial of the personality of the man Jesus, if person- | 


ality be taken in the modern sense. Personality, however, he 
held to be the realistic limit, annexed to the divine, as the true 
being; and he completely recognised the human personality in 
this sense, that is, as the limit set to the divine ExTAacls, Aagree- 
ably to its own will, by the humanity of Christ. From the op- 
posed Ebionitical tendency to represent the human personality 
as something positive, and not merely as a negation, which has 
a real existence, the system of Sabellius is free. The unlimited 


1 Compare the passage from Epiph. in Note 29; Athan. c. Ar. 4, 12:— 
Ey cp yeyevnjobos xbroy exrlaOnwev, mol TH yevvnoes eevToU cuvéornney Q uTlots, 
- deveerpiyes 08 ive h, Orep mporepoy jhv.—llaarrvdpomovytos TOU Advyou ov, Sorcpees 
i urlotg. (For Adyov Sabellius probably said viov) ; compare ¢. 22, 25; 
Ambros. de fide 4, 6,—‘‘ ut in Patrem filius refundatur.” Montfaucon, 
Coll. Nov. T. ii. p. 2, in ‘‘ Eugenii Legatio ad Athan.” 

2 Athan. 1. c. 20:— H cep, av ePopecey 0 Adyos, airy gorly 6 vies. ib. :— 
Tov dvdpwmov av ePopecey 6 Adyos iro elves Agyouss tov vicy rov Ozod rev 
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God or Logos,—whom this system presupposes indeed to be in 
Himself an intelligent subject, and nothing more than the living 
Monas, but without being able to enter more deeply into the 
question of its inner personality, in consequence of being based 
on the category of substance,—appeared in Christ as limited, in 
aman, and in this sense as a person, or as a vids; whereas as 
Aoyos, He was not vids. If we ask then,—Does not Sabellius 
represent humanity as constituting the revelation in Christ per- 
sonal ?—we may answer both in the negative and in the posi- 
tive ; for, strictly speaking, both the divine and the human aspect 
constitute the personality, though each in a different way, or in 
a different sense. So far as the personality is taken to be some- 
thing positive, which as positive must appertain also to God, the 
divine is the principle of the personality of the Son ; though in 
no other sense than that in which the personal Monas is so in 
itself, and in each of its revelations. So far, however, as a limit 
and bound is to be conceived as attaching to this positive some- 
thing,—and it must be allowed to attach to the human person- 
ality, consequently also to Christ,—so far is the humanity of 
Christ that which is limited, and which, by bounding or cir- 
cumscribing the divine extension, constitutes it Son. The real 
meaning of Sabellius must therefore have been the following :— 
The Son resulted neither from the correspondent expansion of 
the Monas, nor arose solely through the man who was born of 
Mary ; but from the con Junction of the positive and the nega- 
tive—a conjunction to which God gave the prime impulse. For 


_ only on the supposition that the two were in some way united, 


can the divine have had an historical, not merely a Docetical, 
existence; and the human life of Christ have been, not merely 
human, but of a higher significance.) 

But if the conjunction of the two (4 apoiv cbvodos) con- 
stituted the Son, the question at once arises, — Did the divine 
act of é«raois undergo a modification or limitation, from the 
negativity of the finite, human aspect; or did it by its own 
deed subject itself to this limitation?? In the former case, the 


" This is also the actual report which Athanasius gives of the Sabellians, 
Lc. ce. 21:—@aol 4 rev dvdowarav noe? EauTov, ov EPopeaey 6 xvpios, dAAR Td 


ae ey , \ , 
 guvaeDorepov, Tov Te Adyou xl tov kvdpwrov, elves vicv, cuunepevee yeip &Qo~ 


Tepn, vies, as avrol Alvavoi, dvomclero. 
* Hilar. de Trin. 1, 16 :—The Sabellian incarnation is “ protensio potius 
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existent world exercised an influence on God, and inasmuch as 
God Himself is present in His extensions, made God passible, 
or limited Him. This would involve attributing a false inde- 
pendence to the world, relatively to God, such as might har- 
monize witha deistic or an ethnic mode of thought, but not with 
Sabellianism. He must, therefore, have regarded this limitation, 
‘1 which the Person of Christ originated, as itself again a deed 
of the Logos. It was by His own act that the Logos subjected 
Himself to limits and bounds, though He employed the world 
as a means; and the world could not have possessed the power 
to be a limit to God, save through God Himself. If, however, 
God posits limitation in Himself, and yet, on the other hand, 
the entire divine Monas is not absorbed in this THN [LAT UT [L0S;— 
because, although in itself indeed it is entirely therein, actually 
it is only therein in one aspect,—then a distinction is introduced 
into the inner essence of God, and the Monas must have posited 
+1 itself the determination through which it became Son. This 
limit now might be constituted by the principle of the JA in 
Christ, which would be transferred to God with a touch of 
dualism. Christ’s humanity must then be judged to have been ~ 
protruded from God’s own essence, as the material circumscrip- 
tion of His spiritual Eetaois; but this would be incompatible 
with the human birth of Christ, which Sabellius leaves un- 
touched, and would lead back to the doctrine that God converted 
Limself into the man Jesus. Such a view Sabellius can have 
had no wish to adopt, inasmuch as he rejected what the earlier 
teachers of his tendency allowed, to wit, that God underwent 
suffering.’ Consequently, unless he meant to sink back to a 
deistic or to a patripassian conception of God, it was necessary 
for him to suppose the distinction, by which God constituted 


in hominem, quam descensio.” In order that the unity of God may remain 
unaffected by the ‘‘ series ex solido in carnem deducta, dum usque ad vir- 
ginem Pater protensus ipsi sibi natus sit in Filium,” that is, in order that 
God extending Himself as in an unbroken line might stretch Himself even — 
unto Mary. Ib. 1, 26:—Sabellius—“ Deum verum operatum in corpore 
esse non ambigit.” 

1 Augustine, indeed, brings this charge also against him. But as Epi- 
phanius (heer. 62) expressly pronounces him innocent thereof, which he 
would not have done had he not been necessitated thereto, we must take 
for granted that Sabellius did not belong to the Patripassians, but forms 
a new knotty point in their series. 
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Himself Son, to have been effected independently of all trn, 
whether in or out of God; that is, he must have supposed it to 
take place in the spiritual essence of God, in harmony with the 
doctrine of the Church. The only other alternative was, to 
lower the significance of Christ, and no longer to maintain that 
the positive something above referred to, and the basis of the 
personality of the Son, were the Monas itself (Note 33). But 
if the distinctions fall into the essence of God, they cannot have 
been successive, nor are they ephemeral, but must be simul- 
taneous, as the Church teaches. Even at this point, therefore, 
we see that Sabellius cannot maintain his position. This will 
become still clearer, when we consider the opposite conclusions 
which may be drawn from his system. 

In point of fact, there is by no means a lack of elements of 
an Ebionitical cast in the system of Sabellius. The one point 
alone, that he reduces the revelation of Christ to the rank of a 
mere means, and does not also regard Him as an end in Him- 
self, is a degradation of Him, which approximates to Ebionism. 
If we remark further, that he designates the divine in the Son 
a ray (axtiva), which proceeds forth from, and returns to, the 
Monas,—for which reason, besides the common charge of con- 
founding everything together, founded on his merging the 
hypostatic distinctions into the one hypostasis of the Father 
or the Monas, we find also the opposite charge of falsely sepa~ 
rating (a7roxo7) and dividing the divine essence, which neces- 
sarily leads to Subordinatianism or to the Hellenic form of 
Ebionism (Note 34) ;—if, finally, we consider how difficult for 
him, who refused to admit of any distinctions in God, must have 
been the question, whether the entire God was so present in the 
Son, that during His existence He was not active outside of 
Him ;—we can well understand how he should again seek for 
expressions to lessen the importance of the revelation of the Son, 
and thus allow Ebionitical principles to gain a foothold. An 
intensive interest in religion might, indeed, have preserved him 
from such a false course; but, however coarse Patripassianism 
may have been in this respect, it was superior to Sabellianism. 
The latter was not a deepening of the interest in religion: on 
the contrary, its greater refinement seems to have been accom- 
panied by religious superficiality ; for if we ask what Sabellius 
supposed Christ to have accomplished, no passage can be 
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pointed out in which the Passion of Christ is made the sub- 
ject of consideration. In agreement with Patripassians, on 
the contrary, he appears in general to have formed a slight 
estimate of the significance of the sufferings of the God-man, 
even when he did not set them aside, and to have limited 
Christ's work principally to enlightenment and sanctification. 
This, at all events, seems to be implied by his employment of 
the image of the sun, and by his remarks on the activity of the 
warming and enlivening Holy Spirit. 

Yet all this pertains to Sabellianism, as it were, contrary to 
its will, and in simple obedience to the law which binds extremes 
together—in the present case, the extremes of Ebionism and 
Docetism. It is interesting to take note of these Ebionitical 
features of the system, in order to see the comparatively short 
step from Sabellius to Paul of Samosata. Both agree in deny- 
ing the pre-existence of the Son, and indeed the existence of 
hypostatical distinctions in general in God. They further agree 


also in their recognition of the distinction of the manifest and 


revealed God, alongside of His unity. The silent Monas of 
Sabellius answers to the Adyos évdideros of Paul; the speaking, 
or the Logos of the former, to the Adyos Tpopopixos of the 
latter. And although Paul took the world for his point of 
view, and Sabellius the divine, they approximate to each other, 


in so far as Paul, on the one hand, conceives a divine power, { 


even though impersonal, to have been at work in the man 
Jesus; and on the other hand, Sabellius, although he had no 
intention of denying the humanity of Jesus, did not really 
advance beyond a determinate and momentary exhibition of the 
power of God in Him (a stretching out of the hand of God). 
It is true he believed the entire God Himself to have been pre- 
sent in the exhibition of power, after a determinate manner; 
but neither this presence nor its particular character was 
grounded in inner distinctions of the divine essence; the occa- 


sion thereto was given entirely by the world; and as far as -— 
concerns God, it was solely His will, receiving its impulse from _ 


the world, and not His own essence, that called into existence 
the triple revelation, which is unquestionably to be termed a 
manifestation, a coming forth, of His essence. That which He 
wills in revealing, He also, it is true, becomes: His deed is 


also being, self-unfolding, but merely momentary being, and 
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has solely the purpose of communicating to humanity that 
which it lacked." The needs of the humanity having been met, 
it lives in unity with the indivisible Monas, and the Monas in 
unity with it: Christ henceforth has no significance whatever, 
nor even a bare existence. 

To represent Christ as transitory, as a mere passing means 
to another end, contradicted the Christian consciousness in its 
very depths. For the Person of Christ does not stand in a 
temporary relation to the religion He founded, as do the 
founders of other religions, but is an eternally constitutive and 
integrant element thereof; and even the view taken by Paul of 
Samosata was more satisfactory in this respect, for he assigned 
to the man Jesus a permanent position, nay more, in reward 
for his virtue, a divine position after His exaltation. Whilst 
Sabellius taught that humanity would one day become the body 
of God, through the Holy Spirit, apart from the Person of 
Christ (see Note 31), Paul, on the contrary, left a place for 
Christ as the eternal Head of humanity. Herewith, however, 
is most closely connected something of still greater importance. 
Sabellianism could not look upon humanity and deity as re- 
conciled and united at the very centre; and as to this matter, 
Paul and Sabellius occupy exactly the same position, though 
they arrive at it from opposite directions. Paul represents the 
humanity of Christ as the final cause of the deity which he at- 
tributes to Him; the divine, therefore, was an accident of the 
man Jesus. Sabellius reduces the humanity to an accident; it 
is curtailed and made transitory. But an union with an hu- 


1 The charge repeatedly brought by Athanasius against Sabellius, of 
recognising merely distinctions xar éx/vosey, that is, distinctions which are 
purely subjective, must consequently be explained in the light of what has 
been advanced above. Sabellius aimed to represent God as objectively dif- 
ferent in His different revelations. He believed the divine communications .- 
to have as true an objective existence as the human needs. But it is un- 
mistakeable, that if Sabellius had rigidly insisted on the indivisible unity 
of the Monas relatively to the sphere of revelation, he could not have be- 
lieved that the different revelations were objectively different. In itself, 
and considered in relation to God, legislation and incarnation were one and 
the same, that is, the absolutely identical Monas was in both. This conse- 
quence, however, as we have seen, Sabellius does not draw. And he con- 
sidered to be subjective representation, rpocwsxoros/e, not the difference in 
the revelations themselves, but merely the hypostatic difference of the 
principle in each case. 
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manity which is an illusion, is itself an illusion. Consequently, 
according to the Sabellian view, that which is of the highest 
importance, that for which there is the greatest need, has not 
been effected. From the stand-point of Sabellianism, so long 
as humanity and deity in Christ are represented as standing in 
so exclusive a relation to each other, it is impossible to designate 
Christianity the absolute religion, especially when we remember 
that it leaves the rest of men but one choice, the choice, 
namely, between an impersonal existence and an imperfect 
union with God. 

Instead of regarding the appearance of Christ as a mere 
momentary exhibition of divine power, the Christian Church 
sees in Him the eternal centre of regenerated humanity, in and 
through whom God is personally and actually united with men. 
It was compelled, therefore, to ground the divine in Christ m 
the eternal essence of God; and the category of the will of 
God showed itself to be inadequate. But if there is an eternal 
element in God Himself corresponding to the divine in Christ, 
and if the divine in Christ is not to be placed under the category 
of power, but under that of hypostasis, then the distinction 
between the divine in Christ, or the Son, and the Father, must 
be posited as simultaneous and eternal, and the polemic of the 
Church will, in this aspect, lay special stress upon the doctrine, 


that the divine which was in Christ was the pre-existent Son. | 


and a permanent hypostasis. As regards the other, the task of 
the Church would be to assert the full truth of the human 
aspect. During an entire century, however, this aspect was 
thrown into the background relatively to the former. In fact, 
the question of the Trinity, which engaged the attention of the 
entire succeeding period, was absolutely necessary as a basis 
for the accomplishment of the other task. For full justice 
can never be done to the humanity in Christology, until the 
self-limitation, the self-exinanition of God be recognised ; but 
how could such an idea be seriously entertained, where the 
absolute unity of the divine Monas is maintained, and where, 
consequently, the entire Monas must thus abase itself? 

The chief opponent of Sabellius, Dionysius of Alexandria, 
of the two chief defects of Sabellianism,—to wit, that it did not 
recognise the truth of the humanity, and therefore arrived at no 
real incarnation, and that it could not characterize the divine 
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in Christ as an eternal determination of the essence of God,— 
appears to have taken notice almost solely of the latter. In- 
deed, the designation of the humanity of Christ as a mere gar- 
ment, was long employed by the teachers of the Church without 
giving offence. And when Origen attempted to attain to a 
higher point by giving prominence to the free human soul of 
Christ, he did not succeed in his aim without making a step in 
the direction of Ebionism. Paul, however, to whom, be it re- 
membered, this inheritance descended, and by whom it was 
increased, only served the purpose of causing the teachers of the 
Church to shrink from giving prominence to the free human 
soul of Christ. This aspect of the dogma, therefore, was left 
entirely untouched for the time; for, in fact, its day could 
not arrive until the necessary trinitarian presuppositions had 
been settled, the uncertainty of which laid open to question 
the very primary, that is, the objective, divine, foundations of 
Christology. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


THE SCHOOL OF ORIGEN IN THE THIRD CENTURY, AND THE 
SUBORDINATIANISM OF DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


BEFORE passing to the consideration of Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, the most important follower of Origen, a few particulars 
must be mentioned, relative to the school of Origen in general. 
A great number of the first men of the East, during the second 
half of the third century, was educated by Origen, or by his 
writings. Apart from the exegetical schools of Egypt and 
Antioch, whose rise appears to have been due to his influence, 
and which were formed by Hesychius on the one hand, and 
Lucian and Dorotheus on the other (compare Neander’s 
“Church History” ii. 1247), except Methodius, who at a later 
period became an opponent of Origen, we may enumerate, in 
this connection, Gregorius Thaumaturgus, and his brother 
Athenodorus; Pierius, with his brother Isidorus (Phot. Cod. 
119), and Theognostus (cod. 106). Hierakas, also, was deci- 
sively influenced by Origen. At the beginning of the fourth 


century, we may mention Pamphilus and Eusebius of Caesarea. 
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It is not just, with Baur (1. c. p. 308 f.), to describe the en- 
tire school of Origen as subordinatian, in relation to the Son; 
still less is it just to charge them with letting go the predicate of 
Eternity. Respecting Pierius, who was styled a second Origen, 
Photius relates, that he taught eveeBas concerning the Father 
and the Son; and that, although in one passage he termed 
them two ovcias or dicers, instead of two hypostases, he did not 
use the terms in the Arian sense, as is clear from that which 
precedes and that which follows (7@ rhs ovclas Kab PUTEws 
évéuatt, os Shrov éx te Tav émopevav Kal TponyouLevwv Tov 
Yopiov, avTt THS UTOTTATEWS ypouevos). The honour and dis- 
honour of the image (e/xwv), he considered to be also the honour 
and dishonour of the prototype. The Holy Ghost, however, he 
subordinated to the glory of the Father and the Son. Had 
Pierius denied the eternal generation of the Son, Photius 
would not have failed to charge him with it. There must-have 
been a ground for the praise which he bestows on his doctrine 
of the Son. Least of all is it likely that he classed him 
amongst those who repeated the subordinatian element in 
Origen’s system in a heightened form. The subordination of 
the Holy Spirit, at that time, does not warrant us in concluding 
that the Son also was sabordinated :—indeed, Photius expressly 
contradicts it. For when he blames him as ducceBds doypari- 
Covra, on account of the subordination of the Holy Ghost, and 
praises his doctrine of the Son as evce8H, the praise must be 
grounded on the circumstance, that he did not subordinate the 
Son. And as he elsewhere reproaches Origen with subordinat- 
ing the Son, it would seem probable that Pierius further de- 
veloped rather that part of the system of Origen, which taught 
the equality of the Father and the Son, than that which bore 
a subordinatian character. According to Basilius (Ep. 210), 
the same line was adopted by another important disciple of 
Origen, Gregorius Thaumaturgus, who was even reproached 
with confounding Father and Son, after the manner of Sabel- 
lius.* In his panegyric of Origen (c. 4.), he designates the 
Logos the Source of all good, who alone can heal our defects, 
who is the Guide and Deliverer of our souls, the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe. In relation to the Father, he terms Him 
the mpwroyevns Noyos Tod Twatpos; He Himself is the truth, the 


1 Basil. Ep. 210, 5,—aarépa nal vidv erivole pecv elves dv0, droareaes 02 Ev. 
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copia, and the dvvayus of the Father of the universe. Besides 
this, He is in Him, and completely united with Him, not 
ameEev@pévos avtod, not too weak to attain to the Father ; for 
which reason, it is wrong to suppose that He either cannot or 
will not lead everything to the praise of the Father ; whereas, 
in fact, He alone can give to the Father the most perfect 
honour, on His own behalf, and on behalf of all things. For 
the Father has made Him one with Himself; so that we may 
almost say that the Father, through Him, goes out of Himself, 
in order to embrace and encompass Himself (6? adtod povov 
ovx! adtos abrov (leg. abtov) exmepidy), and to a certain extent 
holds Him in like honour with Himself, and is held in like 
honour. Himself, therefore, being perfect and living, and ani- 
mated by the highest reason (rob mpdtou vod dédyos epualuyos 
ov), He fits us completely for presenting worthy sacrifices of 
thanksgiving to God. That this is far enough removed from 
Arianism is self-evident, notwithstanding the decided colouring 
of Subordinatianism. He does not reckon Him as part of the 
Universe, but represents the Father, after having gone out of 
Himself, as it were, through the living Logos, as embracing 
Himself in the Logos. He terms Him further, indeed, accord- 
ing to Basilius, voimpa and xticua; but this must not be so 
interpreted as to invalidate his previous statements. That he 
cannot have taught that the Son was of a different substance 
from the Father, is evident also from his being regarded as a 
patron of the Sabellians. He probably used these words in 
agreement with Proverbs viii., without intending thereby to 
call in question Origen’s doctrine of the procession of the Son 
from God, by generation. It is probable, therefore, that, like 
his master, he combined emanatistic and subordinatian elements 
in his system (Note 35). 

Theognostus endeavoured, in his “ Hypotyposes” (éarorv- 
Toews, adumbrationes), to show that the Father must have a 
Son, as also that we must conceive a Holy Spirit. In the 
second discourse, he designates the Son a xticpa; for which 
Photius blames him severely ; but as the work appears to have 
been written in the form of a dialogue, and as, according to 

t Athan. de decret. syn. Niceen. c. 25; Phot. Cod. 106.—Athan. Ep. 4 


ad Serap.c. 9,11, he speaks against the supra-ordination of the Holy Spirit 
above the Son. 
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Photius, in the last conversation, especially towards the close, 
he speaks more worthily of the Son, we may probably regard 
the idea, which suggested itself also to Photius, as well grounded, 
namely, that Theognostus wrote the passages which put the 
Son on a lower level, not in his own name, but in the person of 
another. But even if this were not the case, Prov. viii. would 
prevent us allowing the words any weight, in opposition to the 
passage which Athanasius has preserved, and which is also 
found in the second book of his irotuta@ces. “The essence 
of the Son,” says he, “was not superadded from without (ov« 
eEwbev tls dot ehevpeOcioa % Tod viod ovcla), nor was it intro- 
duced out of nothing, that is, into the Trinity (ode é« yn dvta@v 
émetany9n), but was produced out of the essence of the Father 
(x Ths Tod Tatpos ovclas pu, ws TOD PwTos TO ATAVYAT LA, WS 
bSatos atts), as brightness arises from light, and as vapour 
arises from water. The brightness is not the sun, nor the vapour 
the water; nor, again, is it anything foreign, but an amroppota, 
an outflow from the Father’s essence; which notwithstanding 
no more undergoes division than the sun, which remains the 
same, and is not lessened by pouring forth rays. Even so, the 
essence of the Father undergoes no alteration through having 
the Son for His image.” Here, therefore, we find those eman- 
atistic comparisons which Origen also employed, and which in 
his case were compatible with a certain degree of Subordina- 
tianism. But we find no trace whatever of Arianism, of a sur- 
render of the doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son. 
From Arianism Theognostus is far removed, not merely by his 
doctrine of the essential equality of the Son, but also by his re- 
jection of the idea that the Son was in any sense a mundane 
being: on the contrary, he polemicizes against those who repre- 
sented the Son as having been produced out of nothing,—a 
doctrine which became a watchword of the Arians at a later 
period.! Besides Athanasius, Titus of Bostra also (Phot. Cod. 
232), together with the two Gregories, held Theognostus in high ~ 


1 According to Photius, he did not assume the existence of an eternal 
San, and cannot therefore have taught that the world was formed out of a 
San in God, that is, out of the substance of God. Consequently, in this 
respect also, it must have been impossible for him to put the Son on an 
equality with the world. Agreeably to the prevailing views of the time, 
he believed the world to have been created out of nothing. 
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honour. It would be interesting to know how he proved that 
the Father must have a Son. The very idea of such a proof, 
however, shows that he did not regard the existence of the Son 
as In any respect a matter of caprice or accident. What he 
then says concerning the essence of the Son, warrants us in pre- 
suming, that he aimed at discovering some sort of a necessity 
for a Son in the divine essence itself. If this be the case, he 
clearly cannot have given up the doctrine of the eternal gene- 
ration of the Son. 

Christology must have been treated by him in detail, for the 
fifth and sixth sections of his “ Hypotyposes” are devoted to 
the question of the incarnation of the Son. Photius found 
therein many Origenistic elements, which he deemed it proper 
to blame; but, as the worst point of all, he mentions his doc- 
trine respecting the real omnipresence of Christ." He is said 
to have taken special pains to demonstrate the possibility of an 
incarnation. 

Methodius of Patara (compare his Opp. ed. Combefis. 
Paris, 1644, pp. 284-474), in his genuine writings, so far as we 
can discover from the fragments still extant, did not indeed apply 
the term ouoovcos to the pre-existent Son, as did the Roman 
Synod (I consider the work entitled “ De Sym. et Anna” to be 
spurious) ; but still, probably accepted the doctrine of His eter- 
nal pre-existence, though not in the Origenistic form of eternal 
generation. He did not adopt Origen’s explanation of the 
words, “ This day have I begotten Thee,” denoting the eternal 
to-day; but substituted for it another, to wit,—God willed to 
generate Him who was before the Allons, for the world also; 
that is, to reveal Him (1. c. 388,—rov mpoovta dn mpd Tov 
aiwovev év Tots ovpavots éBovAjOnv Kal TO KoopO yevvcat 0 97 
éort, mpoabev: aryvoovpmevov yvapicat). His teachings appear to 
have much greater affinity with those of Tertullian and Hippo- 
lytus.. There still remains between them, however, this impor- 
tant difference, that whereas the latter represented the hypo- 
stasis of the Son as originating contemporaneously with the 
creation of the world, and accordingly attached the highest 
significance to the matter of generation, relatively to the Son 
Himself, Methodius, on the contrary, made the entire signifi- 

1 *AroroaAwe Aéyery ors Tov vidv Davraloucba dAroTE Ev LAROIS TUTOLS TEpl- 
ypaPemevor, ceovn 0¢ TH Evepryelee for) TEpirypaDopsvoy. 
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cance of the yévynows for the Son, to consist in its revealing 
Him to the world (probably in Christ) ; whilst He remained in 
Himself unchangeably what He was before the Avons. Christ 
did not first become Son at His baptism by adoption; nor will 
a time ever come when He will cease to be Son, but He is Son 
out of the limits of time, timelessly (doplctws, aypoves, p. 387). 
Of the words, “In the beginning (év dpyh) God created the 
heavens and the earth,” his explanation is, that dpyy is the 
divine wisdom. Jn harmony herewith, as with Prov. vii. 22, is 
John i. 1. For the Apyy, out of which the Adyos grew, is the 
Father (tiv pev yap apynv ad’ ts aveBAdotnoev 6 dpHoraros 
Adyos, tov Ilarépa kat rromrtiy tOv ddhov dapev év @ Hv). On 
the contrary, the words,—“ The same was in the beginning (év 
apxn) with God,”’—signify that the Son shared the dominion 
with God (7d é£ouvctactixdy Tod Adyou, 6 etye mapa re Iarpi 
Kal Tpo Tov TOV KoOcpov eis yéveow TapeNOelv, Coke TnmalveLy, 


Thy eEovclav apynv eimov). After the beginningless beginning, — 


the Father, He therefore becomes the beginning of the rest, 
through which all things were made (Ovxodv APXN, META THV 
idlav dvapyov apyny, tov Ilatépa avtos Tov GV yiveTat, oe 
hs amavra Snpuoupyetrat, 1. c. 345). If the Son be said to be 
produced from the Father, the equality of His ¢vavs, His co- 


essentiality, is affirmed in the strongest manner. Still, the pas- , 


sage adduced does not altogether exclude the possibility of Sub- 
ordinatianism. The Son is not, indeed, said to have owed His 
origin to the will of the Father; but, at the same time, He is not 
said to have been coeternal with God. The highest predicate 
assigned to the Son, according to p. 388, is that of d&ypovos; the 
predicate dvapyos is reserved for the Father. We must not, 
however, conclude therefrom, that he meant to teach regarding 
the Son, 7 dre ov« iv, for apyn does not necessarily denote 
origin in time (otherwise the word would be used in the context 


alternately in three different senses), but denotes the real | 


ground :—the Father alone is the fifa of the Son. Another 
passage also admits of being interpreted subordinatianally ; 
though that is not necessarily its meaning :—De Creat. p. 3445 
“There are two creating powers: one which produces whatever 
it wills out of nothing, by its mere will,—this is the Father; the 
second, on the contrary, which, in imitation of what already ex- 
ists, and gives to the world its beauty, order, and variety, is the 
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Son, the Father’s almighty and strong hand, by which He estab- 
lishes beauty and order, after having called matter into exist- 
ence, out of nothing.” (Avo dé duvauers Ebapev elvat, TomTiKas, 
TH €& ovK dVTOV, YULVe TO BovAnwaTt, yopls pepiapod awa TO 
(lee. 76) Ocrjcat adtoupyodcav, 6 BobNeTau Trovety: TUyyadver OE 
6 matnp Odtepov S& KaTaKxocpotcay Kal ToiKihdovcay KaTa 
pinow THs mpotépas Ta On yeyoveTa. ore Oé 6 vids 1) TaVTO- 
dvvapos Kab KpaTaia yelp TOD TaTpos, ev 7 meTA TO Troloat THY 
trnv €& ovK dvt@v Kataxocpel.) When, therefore, Photius 
speaks of Arian adulterations by Methodius, what has been ad- 
vanced above shows that they are, at all events, not discoverable 
in the fragments now extant. As to Christology, he refers the 
bride (“Song of Songs” iv. 7), amongst other things, to the 
humanity of Christ, for the sake of which He left the Father 
and came to the world, to bestow Himself upon her (the vipdn 
is the cdp& dpodvTos Tod Kuplov, hs ydpw Katarehpas Tov 
Tarépa caThrbev évrab0a Kab mpoceKodAOn adTh évavOpoTncas, 
pp. 386 f.). Further, the queen who is placed at the right 
hand (Ps. xlv.), whilst God actually places Himself at the left, 
is the humanity of Christ adorned with virtue, as with a gar- 
ment worked with gold, the unspotted blessed flesh, which the 
Logos carried with Him into heaven, and set at the right hand 
of the Father. The genuine fragments in our possession do not 
contain more precise ideas on the subject of Christology: one 
thing only deserves mention, that in the Sympos. Virg. p. 392, 
Christ is styled the Archetype of virginity. In the work en- 
titled “De Sym. et Anna,” the high estimate here put on vir- 
ginity has already been developed into the doctrine of the 
eternal virginity of Mary. 

With Dionysius of Alexandria (about a.p. 200) the case is 
otherwise than with the last-mentioned writers. That he was 
far from entertaining Ebionitical views, indeed, is clear from 
his relation to the First Antiocheian Council held against Paul 
of Samosata.! But it can scarcely be denied, that, for a time, 
the zeal with which he opposed the Sabellians, and endeavoured 
to lay down fixed distinctions between the Father and the Son, 
carried him to greater lengths in the matter of Subordinatianism, 
than those to which Origen went. In a letter to Ammonius 


1 Euseb. H. E. 7, 27, 30, init., but specially from 7, 6. 
VOL. II. M 
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and Euphranor against Sabellianism, which had spread so 
widely in Libya, that several bishops became its adherents, and 
the Son of God was scarcely preached any longer in the Church,* 
he said,—“ The Son is a work and a creature of God, not ap- 
pertaining to Him by nature, but in his essence as foreign to 
God as the vinedresser is to the vine, the shipbuilder to the ship ; 
for, inasmuch as he was a creature, he did not exist prior to his 
creation.” (Athan. 1. c. 4:—IToimua nal yevnrov eivas Tov viov 
Tod Ocod, ponte Se dices idov, dd\rda Edvov Kat odciay avTov 
elvat TOD TaTpos MaTEp EoTLY O Yewpryos THPOS THY GTrENOV, Kal 6 
vavTrnyos Tpos TO okddos. Kal yap ws troinua, dv ovK tv mplv 
yévntat.) He therewith attacks, consequently, both the doc- 
trine of the eternal generation of the Son taught by Origen and 
his school, and also that of the equality of the essence of the 
Father and the Son. Athanasius would fain, indeed, refer these 
words to the God-man, instead of to the Logos. In fact, on a sub- 
sequent occasion, Dionysius himself took partial advantage of this 
expedient :? for in the same passage of his later work, he deemed 
it necessary to justify his employment of those words, relatively 
to the Logos. But when he pleads that the Greeks were in the 
habit of styling the authors of books and the originators of ideas, 
their creators, although, strictly speaking, the writer or the 
thinker is their father, he is far from being excused; for the 
latter image is also subordinatian in tendency. Least of all 
does he thus justify the words—“ He was not, ere He was 
brought into existence ;” and there is scarcely a hair’s-breadth 
between them and the Shibboleth of Arianism. Still less can 
the excuse pleaded by Athanasius be accepted, namely, that he 
did not intend to lay down a positive confession regarding Christ 
in that letter, but merely to controvert Sabellianism ; that, for 
this reason, he simply laid down the opposite view with all 
possible emphasis, and by means of the passages of Scripture, 


which teach that Christ thirsted, hungered, suffered, prayed to - | 


the Father, and so forth, endeavoured to force from his op- 


1 Athan. de sententia Dionysii, c. 5. 

7 1. c. 20, 22, He might avail himself of the expedient, with some show 
of justice, relatively also to the image of the vintner and the vine, which is 
evidently borrowed from the Scriptures, where it bears upon the relation of 
the Father to the God-man. His words, however, clearly referred the images 
to the pre-existent Son (see the quotation given in the text). 
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ponents, the recognition of the personality of the Son, in dis- 
tinction from that of the Father. It is true, indeed, that the 
Church was led to acknowledge the necessity of a distinction of 
God from God, by the person of the historical Christ. But a 
man who, in his polemic against others, himself assailed the 
true deity of the Son (as he did in that concluding proposition), 
cannot have reserved for himself the right of positively confess- 
ing that deity, as Athanasius appears to take for granted. 
What he had to do, was simply to retract; and an open con- 
fession, that his polemical zeal had carried him away into false 
statements, would only have done him honour, 

But however decidedly this is to be acknowledged, some 
excuse must still be discoverable for the omission of this con- 
fession, by aman of a so decidedly honourable a character. His 
mind was directed more to the practical than to the speculative ; 
and, whilst possessed of a healthy feeling for the actual, he was 
endowed with but a small measure of scientific acuteness : hence, 
he did not fully grasp the consequences of the principles he laid 
down. Further, when we compare him with Arius, there can 
be no doubt that, in the main, his tendency and intention were 
very different from that of Arius. “ Si duo faciunt idem, non 
est idem.” ‘The principle referred to, which formed the central 
and main feature of the Arian system, did not hold that position 
in the system of Dionysius; but was a wrong and premature 
deduction from the distinction which must be allowed to exist 
between the Father and the Son. He had no interest in deny- 
ing the reality of the deity of the Son ; and the actual infringe- 
ment upon it, with which he is chargeable, was an unconscious 
one. In the very same letter in which he drew that Arian 
conclusion, he laid down completely contradictory principles. 
Instead of the words, Evov ris odcias tod marpos, we find 
again the old image of the fountain and the stream, of the root 
and the stem (de sent. Dion. c. 18), and the new one of parent 
and child (de decr. Nic. Syn. 25); which decidedly imply the 
essential equality of the Son and the Father. It was possible 
for him, therefore, with some show of justice, to complain that 
his opponents had given a distorted version of his views. For, 
said he, they quote the first-mentioned words as expressive of 
my full and real views; whereas, those comparisons, as being 
imperfect, I merely threw out in passing; and the more apt 
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ones, such as those just mentioned, I treated in detail. In that 
therefore he did not feel the contradictions of his letter, it was 
the more necessary distinctly to charge him with his lack of doc- 
trinal clearness, rendering him as it did, first incautious, and 
afterwards too ready to give way, and preventing him from 
seeing plainly that, as to the doctrinal principles actually laid 
down, if not as to his inmost meaning and tendencies, he had 
gone over to another point of view ;—to confess which, would 
have been his duty, had he been capable of thinking with 
greater precision and acuteness. 

By the letter to Ammonius and Euphranor he was unable to 
convince his opponents, as in the Nepotian controversy : on the 
contrary, Sabellians must have been confirmed in their own view, 
when they found that the view taken by their antagonist led to 
such results. His letter, in fact, did awaken opposition in the 
minds of some non-Sabellians; and some of them travelled to 
Rome for the purpose of laying the matter before the Dionysius 
there. Besides what has been just mentioned, they complained 
that he declined to term the Son equal in essence with the 
Father (ogootcvs). In his reply to this charge, the Alexandrian 
Dionysius (dzrohoyia Kat édeyyos) says,—It is not correct to 
charge him with rejecting this word (c. 20). He states, that 
though he could not find the word in the Scriptures, he did find 
the sense; and with this sense his own opinion harmonized. 
With the greatest distinctness, he then declares that he viewed 
the Father as the eternal light, and the Son as the equally eternal 
brightness ; because there cannot be light without brightness. 
He calls the Logos an drdppova of God, as truly of like sub- 
stance with Him as a human son is of like substance with his 
father (c. 22). When he says, the Father created all things, 
he does not mean to reduce the Son to the rank of a creature, 
but the Son is posited and meant along with and in the Father ; 
that is, the word Father he considered to be of significance, not 
‘merely in relation to mundane beings, but also in relation to 
the divine nature itself (c. 15-21). In the main, therefore, 
he returns to the doctrine of Origen, as regards the eternity 
and essential equality of the Son. Nay more; Origen, as we 
have seen, was never able to lay down this essential equality 
with distinctness, because the incommunicable *Ov always ap- 
peared to him to be the properly divine; whereas Dionysius, in 
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entire agreement with his more practical point of view, seems to 
have been no longer confused by the distinction between the”*Ov 
and the d0&a of God (Note 36). On the contrary, he believed 
the Father to be the root of all deity; that is, actually commu- 
nicable as respects His Oedrns. If Origen said,—The Son is 
the Will, proceeding forth from the divine vods ; so Dionysius 
designates the Father the Adyos éyxeipevos, the necessarily and 
self-existent Reason, the Son, Aoyos mporndav, the self-objec- 
tifying Reason, the self-manifesting Word, in which Reason 
is immanent,—the former, indeed, being the appearance of the 
latter (c. 23, Note 37). But as the Father and the Son are 
inseparable and indivisible from each other (dy@puotoe ddvai- 
perot), even so is in their hands the Spirit; which can neither 
be emptied of Him who sends it, nor of Him who is its vehicle 


and bearer (c. 19). 
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SECTION III. 


THE CHURCH’S CONFESSION OF THE ETERNAL HYPOSTASIS 
OF THE SON, AND OF HIS ESSENTIAL EQUALITY WITH 
THE FATHER, AT THE COUNCIL OF NICAiA. 


ed 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE CONTROVERSY PRELIMINARILY CARRIED ON WITH 
SABELLIANISM AND SUBORDINATIANISM. 


Tur Roman Bishop Dionysius (see Athanas. de decret. Nic. 
Synod. c. 26) had informed the Alexandrian Bishop of the 
charges brought against him by several African bishops. He 
convened also a Synod in Rome, with the general tenor of 


whose conclusions we are acquainted: Athan. de Synodis, c. 45, | 


— Ad twov aitiacapévar Tapa To émicxoTr@ ‘Peps Tov Tis 
"AnreEavSpelas éericxotrov, os MéyovTa Troinua Kal fu) Opoovovov 
Tov viov TO TaTpl, % wev KaTa “Pwunv abvodos jyavaetycer, 0 
Sé tis ‘Pons éricxoros tiv TdvTov yvounv ypadet pos TOV 
oucvomov éavtod. Besides this, he appears to have written a 
work under the title "Avarpomi etc., of which Athanasius has 
preserved a tolerably large fragment (de decr. Nic. Syn. 26). 
In this work, he first attacks the Sabellians, and then those who 
distinguish and cut up the povapyia into three powers and 
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divided hypostases, or beings (Wesen), and divinities (Ovatpodvras 


Kal KatatéuvovTas Kal dvatpodytas THY wovapxiay eis Tpels Suva- 
pels Tivas Kab pemepiopévas UTrocTdces Kal OedTnTas Tpels: ib., 
Eévas aNMjraLs Kal TavTaTact Keywpicpévas). I ean scarcely go 
with Neander, when he asserts the inaccuracy of the statement of 
the Roman Dionysius, that such doctrines were taught by some in 
Africa (“Church History” 2,1045). Itis not at all improbable 
in itself, that, during this trinitarian century, the feeling of the 
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necessity of a Trinity, which then possessed the Church so 
strongly, and which sought satisfaction in all possible directions, 
may have led some to the verge of Tritheism: and this passage 
gives us a hint, where those who gave way to such a tendency 
are tobe sought. It isa modified form of Marcionitism, adapted 
to the striving after a doctrine of the Trinity which characterized 
this century, that here presents itself to us. To Marcion’s God 
of legislation, and to the God of incarnation, there was added, 
at this time, the Holy Spirit. If we note further, as did the 
Roman Dionysius, that the Sabellians were intent above all 
things on the assertion of the divine unity, whereas these Tri- 
theists had landed in a triplicity of principles, we shall agree 
with him in judging them to be diametrically opposed to each 
other. At the same time, this does not prevent us seeing that 
there is a connection between the two. We found above (see 
Note 34, and the passage to which it relates, page 167), that 
when the Sabellians tried to maintain the newness of the objec- 
tive revelation in Christ—a point to which Marcion attached 
prime importance—or, as we are now in a position to say, when 
they yielded to the trinitarian impulse of their age, they actually 
might be easily led to the topats, duatpéceowv, aroppolats, with 
which Theodoret reproaches them. The Arians, too, almost 
constantly charge the Sabellians with dividing the divine unity 
(Note 88); and Athanasius and Hilary partially follow their 
example; so that it is not improbable, that in Africa Marcion- 
itism and Sabellianism were so commingled, that the entire 
divine essence was, strictly speaking, held to be compounded 
of these principles. | 
After pronouncing an adverse judgment on the Sabellian 
doctrine, the Roman Dionysius passes on to the consideration of 
the doctrine of the Alexandrian Bishop (without, however, men- 
tioning his name), the natural tendency of which was to reduce 
the Son to the rank of a mundane being. If the Son were born 
(yevntos), if we may say that He was formed and created, then 
there must have been a time when as yet He was not. He was, 
however, always in the Father (who can never have been with- 
out power and wisdom), as His power and wisdom (Note 39). 
Of this absurd consequence, that the Father was once without 
Son, those, he goes on to say, appear to have taken no notice, 
who term the Son a creature («ticwa). They do not under- 
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stand Proverbs viii. 22—“'The Lord created me as (geschaffen 
als) the beginning of His ways’—aright; for the passage 
refers to the dominion transferred over created things; and 
other passages which speak of the generation of the Son ought 
to be compared. His view of the true doctrine of the Church, 
which preserves equally the divine Trinity and the holy procla- 
mation of the divine povapyia, he expresses in the following 
words :—“ With the God of the universe, the divine Logos 
must necessarily be united; but in God, the Holy Spirit also 
must be and dwell. But now the divine Trias must needs again 
be combined and summed up in one, as in a head, that is, I 
mean, in the Almighty God of the universe.” (De decr. Nic. 26: 
—Hrvdcbar yap avayrn TO Oecd Tav Odov Tov Ociov Noyov eude- 
Aoywpely 6E TO Oc@ xal evduatacbas Se? To rytov Tvedpwa’ HON Kal 
THV Oclav Tpidba eis Eva Bomep els Kopudyy Tiva (TOV Ocov TAV Or@V 
TOV TravTOKpaTopa Aéyw) cuyKeparatovabai te Kal ovvaryerbat 
Taca avayKn. Mapkiwvos yap tot patatodpovos didaypa, els Tpets 
apyas Ths wovapylas tounv Kat Siaipecw (sc. elapépovTos), K.T.A.) 
Dionysius of Alexandria trod so closely in the footsteps of this 
significant statement, in his Defence, that the formula itself is 
legible out of the main position which he lays down. “So we 
unfold,” says he, “ the indivisible Monas into a Trias, and sum 
the Trias up again, undiminished, in the Monas (eis tv povdda 
ovyKeparatovpeba, de Sent. Dionys.17).” The utmost differ- 
ence between the two is, that the Alexandrian Dionysius gives 
more decided expression to the distinction than is given to it 
by the formula of the Roman Bishop; and that, further, the 
former allows the hypostasis of the Father more distinctly 
to predominate, if, as is probable, he assigned to the Monas the 
place of the Father. It is possible, however, that the Roman 
understood by xopudy) the Father, and that the entire divine 
sphere presented itself to his mind under the image of a 
triangle, whose uppermost angle is the Father." 


‘ The other view would be,—The three constitute the one Almighty 
God, concentring in Him, as different lines converge in one point or in one 
centre. On this view, as well as on the other, the distinctions are taken 
for granted, that is, the existence of a Trinity is presupposed; and then 
steps are taken to combine them. In the latter case, however, the three 
are and remain completely co-ordinated, which was not as yet the case even 
in the system of Athanasius. 
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One might almost wish, with Neander, that Dionysius of 
Alexandria had not so soon given way, but that the strugele 
which so nearly awaited the Church, and of which a feeble pre- 
lude occurred even in the third century, had been fought out 
peacefully and thoroughly between men of like spirit such as 
these. Not merely single individuals, however, but the Church 
as a whole, was destined to take part in the great work, in order 
that the knowledge which should finally result from bringing 
the discerpted elements into the fullest antagonism to each other, 
might the more clearly and surely become common property. 
But even these discussions must have exerted a most important 
influence on the more extended ones that followed, and, as it 
were, have chalked out the course they should pursue. And as 
this struggle preluded the great Arian controversy, so also did 
the decision arrived at prelude the decision in the case of 
Arianism. As the Alexandrian Dionysius, by withdrawing the 
Arian proposition which he had advanced, did justice to that 
general Christian consciousness which had always retained 
its power over him, and which could never be satisfied with a 
redemption effected by a mere creature, however exalted ; so 
are we fully warranted in anticipating that the Church, how- 
ever great its previous vacillation, will prove capable of taking 
the right course, relatively to the points which constitute its 
‘foundation. But even at the time of Dionysius, the circum- 
stance brought out during the struggle, that no one of the 
controversialists was disposed to treat the Son as a mere crea- 
ture, or even consciously and decidedly to subordinate Him to 
the Father, must have greatly tended to strengthen this common 
consciousness. ‘The principle of the equality of the essence of 
the Son with that of the Father, laid down by the early Church, 
was merely revived by these controversies ; but, in consequence 
of the temporary effort to conceive the Son as posited in time, 
had developed into a clear conviction that Origen’s doctrine of 
the eternal generation of the Son was an inevitable consequence 
of the coessentiality or true deity of the Son, and must be 
adopted by the Church, unless it were prepared to pass over into 
Sabellianism or Arianism. 

‘From the time of Tertullian onwards, the Eastern Church 
alone was the arena of doctrinal movements; the Western 
Church disappeared from the scene. Dionysius of Rome was 
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the first to lead the Western Church again to take part in the 
movement: but he was so far in advance, as compared with 
Tertullian, and so very different from him, that, in order to 
account for the sudden leap, we naturally look for connecting 
links between the two; and such connecting links there must 
unquestionably have been. Whilst the Greek Church had 
made such affinity with Hellenic philosophy, that it was unable 
entirely to break away from the conception of God, as the 
*Opy (even the dayévntov, which was employed to denote deity 
“ sensu strictissimo,” and was deemed predicable of the Father 
alone, was merely a new form of the “Ov),—the natural con- 
sequence whereof was, that the Son could not be represented 
as participating in the inmost divine essence, and must, there- 
fore, even though in part contrary to intention, be subordinated 
to the Most High God ;—the Western Church continued, as it 
would appear, a stranger to the Hellenic philosophy, and its 
idea of God. Taking the facts of Christianity for its starting- 
point, it ventured to undertake the transformation of the old 
conception of God, in a trinitarian sense ; and never ceased 
to attribute to the Son true divine substance,—as, indeed, fol- 
lowed naturally enough from the circumstance, that it did not, 
like Origen, assume a divine ‘Ov back of the divine dd&a, but 
reckoned this divine 8d£a, in which the Son was acknowledged to 
participate, as part of the inner divine essence, or reckoned the 
inner divine essence to the Sd£a. We have seen that Tertul- 
lian and his school were unable to establish the hypostasis of 
the Son, on which they insisted so strongly, and which, it 1s 
true, they held to have proceeded forth from the inmost es- 
sence of God, save at the price of a decided subordination 
under the Father. In the hands of Dionysius, on the con- 
trary, half a century later, we find that things wear altogether 
a different appearance,—that subordination, namely, has been 
strongly repressed, and that the unity of the essence of the 
‘Father and of the Son is not merely asserted, but carried 
out in such a way, that the hypostatic distinction of the Son 
lost the clearness given it by Tertullian, and approximated 
in some measure to Sabellianism; though with the difference, 
that the distinctions in the divine essence were represented, 
not as originating in consequence of the creation of the 
world, but as immanent, eternal, and simultaneous. In order 
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to fill up the gap between Tertullian and Dionysius, a man 
deserves mention, who has been overlooked by recent writers 
on the History of Dogmas,—I mean Zeno, Bishop of Verona. 
The opinion, that the works attributed to him, and which were 
first published at Venice a.p. 1508 (Bibl. Max. PP. T. 3, 
356 ff.), were either written by entirely different authors, or by 
a Zeno who flourished somewhat before Ambrosius (about A.D. 
360), and was Bishop in Verona, is based on a letter ad- 
dressed by Ambrosius to Bishop Syagrius in Verona, where 
he says (see Ambr. Opp. 5, 297) :—‘ Puellam (Indiciam) 
Zenonis sanctee memorize judicio probatam ejusque sanctifica- 
tam benedictione—in periculo reatus deducendam arbitrare.” 
But this passage neither says that the nun was from Verona, 
nor that the Zeno who confirmed her was Bishop in Verona. 
On external grounds, little objection can be made to accepting 
the statement as true, that these works were written by a Bishop 
Zeno in Verona, who lived about the time of Origen and 
Cyprian, and under Gallienus; unless internal grounds are 
opposed thereto (compare Bibl. Max. 1. ¢. 357 ff.). But the 
portions which we shall here bring under consideration, con- 
tain a doctrine of the Trinity, such as could not have been 
sanctioned by the Church subsequently to the Council: of 
Nicza; and which indicates that their author most probably 
flourished between Tertullian or Hippolytus, and Dionysius of 
Rome. At the same time, the very decided originality and 
individuality of the writings, alone render them worthy of a 
more detailed consideration. In the first Homily on Genesis 
(1. c. 859a), the author speaks against the eternity of matter, 
and a duality of opposed principles, in terms similar to those 
employed by Dionysius of Alexandria (see above). God is 
rather the principle; out of Himself He gave to Himself the 
principle of being. This is our God, who has discriminated 
Himself into God: this the Father, who, in His abiding state 
(statu, which reminds one of Tertullian), in His entirety, dupli- 
cated Himself in the Son, in order not to rob Himself of any- 
thing. “Hic est Deus noster, qui se digessit in Deum, hic 
Pater, qui suo manente integro statu, totum se reciprocavit in 
Filium, ne quid sibimet derogaret. Denique alter in altero 
exultat, cum spiritus s. plenitudine una originali cozeternitate 
renitens, Quemadmodum, si dicere dignum est, duo maria que 
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in semet recumbunt, freto estus alternos in unum conferente 
connexa; quze licet sui proprietate, locis, vocabulisque discreta 
sint, tamen trini profundi vaporis (a@7roppoias) una virtus, una 
substantia, una est fluendi natura, nec potest incomprehensibilis 
communisque unde dividi magnitudo, et tamen utrunque (utrin- 
que?) commeando largiflua, utrisque propria, nulli privata. Ete- 
nim damnum patientur ubertatis et gratis: si adimatur (sc. id), 
quod uno eodemque estu alterum ex altero decoratur.” This 
obscure passage compares Father and Son to two seas, each of 
which exists for itself, but whose waters meet and combine in a 
strait. Hach of the seas is something by itself; is distinguished 
from the other by its peculiar character, by place and by name; 
but neither is lessened by the existence of the other. Through 
the narrow channel, by which they are connected, both gain in 
fulness, being otherwise of the same substance; whereas both 
would be losers if the interchange were to cease, and they were 
deprived of the adornment they mutually owe to the meeting 
and blending of their waters. The Holy Ghost appears here to 
be described as the connecting link; but main stress is still 


laid on Father and Son. He speaks in a similar way in the. 


third Homily :—“ The Son is equal to the Father. He says, 
—The Father is in Me, and I am in the Father; one embraces 
the other (invicem se capit), with the Holy Spirit.’ The 
relation between the Father and the Son is treated with still 
greater speciality in the Homilies “ de eterna Dei generatione ” 
(Il. c. p. 886). If, on the one hand, what has been adduced is 
sufficient to show, that for the successive Trinity of Tertullian 
he had substituted a simultaneous one, and that, inasmuch as 
he transfers Tertullian’s gradus, as simultaneous, into the status 
of the divine essence, which he conceived to consist of several 
centres, enjoying, notwithstanding their connection, an exist- 
ence of their own, he had not witnessed the Sabellian con- 
troversies without profit; the latter passage betrays, on the 
other hand, a remarkable affinity with Tertullian. It is true, 
the Son is termed “ ‘Totus de toto,’ not merely “ portio;” the 
Father brought forth in the Son another Self (pater in ipsum 
alium se genuit ex se) out of Himself, out of His ungenerated 
substance (ex innascibili (7.e., ayevvyT@) sua substantia) ; out of 
God, God is born—out of the unborn One, the only-begotten 
One. But he says also,—Before all the ons, in the secret 
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depths of His holy intelligence, in the counsel of His own mind, 
unsearchable and known only to Himself, the Father embraced 
the Son, not without love to Him, but without as yet revealing 
Him. Hom. 2:—“ Out of the mouth of the eternal Father, 
who alone was acquainted with the secret of His own mind, 
proceeded the only-begotten Son, the noble guest of His heart 
(cordis ejus nobilis inquilinus), in order that the universe, which 
as yet did not exist, might be created. Thence onwards, He 
became visible, because He was destined to visit the human 
race; though, in all other respects, He was equal to the Father.” 
The third Homily says still more distinctly, that, prior to the 
creation of the world, the Father kept the Son hidden in His 
own consciousness (nescio qua sua conscientia velatum), and 
embraced, not indeed without love, but without as yet fully 
distinguishing Him from Himself (non sine affectu, sed sine 
discrimine). In order, however, to the realization of the order 
of things which had been devised, that unutterable power and 
incomprehensible wisdom thrust forth the Word out of His 
heart. Then Omnipotence propagated itself: out of God was 
born God, who possesses in Himself all that the Father is, 
and has,—not, however, withdrawing anything from the Father, 
for that which is the Son’s is the Father’s, and that which 
belongs to the Father belongs to both (excogitatarum ut ordi- 
nem instrueret rerum, ineffabilis illa Virtus, incomprehensibilis- 
que Sapientia e regione cordis eructat verbum. Omnipotentia 
se propagat. De Deo nascitur Deus, totum Patres habens, 
nihil derogans Patri—quia, quod est Filii, Patris est, quod 
Patris, amborum). The Father rejoices in the other Self, which 
He has produced out of Himself (letatur Pater in alio se, 
quem genuit ex se). The mode of generation is inexplicable ; 
but to suppose that He cannot be termed generated, who pro- 
ceeded forth, is madness. For the Son limits Himself (tem- 
perat se), on behalf of nature; “ne eternee majestatis dominum 
non possit mundi istius mediocritas sustinere.’ In these latter 
words, he seeks to guard against the appearance of bringing 
the eternal divine essence of the Son into too close proximity 
to the world; as would seem to be the case, if He first pro- 
ceeded forth from God as His Word, at the creation of the 
world. It is unmistakeable, however, that he represents the 
Son as proceeding out of the heart of the Father, and His 
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determinate “discrimen,” as first taking place at the creaticn 
of the world; and the sole perceptible difference between Zeno 
and Tertullian is, that the former takes greater pains to 
make sure the full eternal deity of the Son in the Father Gn 
corde Patris), the co-ordination of the Son with the Father 
after His procession to hypostatical existence, and, in general, 
the permanence and simultaneity of the Trinity. The position 
—that the Father has in the Son His other Self (alterum se), 
or Himself as an object—was further carried out, at a later 
period (in the fifth century), in the treatise appended to the 
works of Cyprian, entitled “De Sina et Zion adv. Jud.,” after 
the following manner: “Salvator speculum Patris immacula- 
tum, eo quod sanctus spiritus, Dei Filius geminatum se videat 
Pater in Filio et Filius in Patre, utrique se in se vident; ideo 
speculum immaculatum.” We shall find similar language used, 
however, even by Athanasius and Hilary. | 


The principal momenta of the Christology of Zeno (if the — 


sections which treat thereof be genuine; and in favour of their 
genuineness many things plead, although I should not like to 
assert it so confidently as in the case of the previous portions) 
are as follows. We must distinguish a double birth of the Son 
(as Tertullian and Hippolytus taught),—the first was without 
mother, the second without Father. In the womb of the 
Virgin He prepared for Himself a body (nothing is said re- 
garding the soul). Out of love to His image, constricted into 
a child, God weeps (amore imaginis suz coactus in infantem 
vagit Deus). The Virgin comprised in herself Him whom the 
world and its greatness cannot comprise. Meanwhile, He 
threw aside His glory, but not His power. He whose eternity 


admits of no age, went through the different ages of man. He — 


who confers eternity on the times, borrowed human life from 
time. Contrary to His consciousness, he suffered as a weak 
man, in order that immortality might become the portion of 
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man, who was snatched away by the law of death. This pas- — 


sage reminds one of early Christian hymns. Somewhat Doce- 
tical in character is “de nat. Chr. hom. 2,” where he tries to 
show, that if Mary were a virgin in conceiving, she must also 
have been a virgin in bringing forth (sine dolore, etc.). As God, 
He must have been able to be what He willed ; accordingly, He 
became what He was not, but did not cease to be what he had 
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previously been (Hom. 1, de nat. Chr. :—“ Vultis scire in com- 
pendio veritatem? actus est quod non erat: nec tamen 
desiit esse ante quod fuerat”). But we need not be surprised at 
these Docetical features; we know both from Hippolytus and 
Methodius, that they were not foreign to the time. Fora long 
period after Origen, it was an universal custom to slight the 
soul of Christ; and where it is done, it is a sign of high anti- 
quity. Nor, again, need we be surprised at the repudiation 
(hom. de nat. Chr. 1) of Ebionism, which teaches “Jesum 
Christum ab utero Marize sumsisse principium, Deumque exinde 
ob justitiam factum esse, non natum;” of Subordinatianism, 
which does indeed term the Son of God, God, “sed non ex 
Patre nobilitatis perpetuitate progenitum, fuisseque tempus 
quando non fuit;” and of the “Judea secta,’ which refuses 
to distinguish between Father and Son. For, as far as con- 
cerns the second in particular, we have certainly found the doc- 
trine, that there was a time when the Son did not exist, both 
taught under various forms during the third century, and also 
expressly condemned by many teachers of the Church, for 
example, by Origen. 

This is probably the most suitable place for devoting a 
word to some other men of the Latin Church ;—for example, 
first to Arnobius and Minucius Felix, of whom the former at 
all events was an African, and both of whom flourished in the 
third century; then to Lactantius, who was a scholar of the 
former. | 

Arnobius endeavoured to demonstrate from the miracles of 
Christ, that He was not one from amongst us (adv. Gent. 1, 
45 f.); but, on the contrary, because of the great gifts which He 
has brought us, deserves to be called God (1, 42). “ Deus ille 
sublimis fuit, Deus radice ab intima, Deus ab incognitis regnis 
et ab omnium principe Deus sospitator est missus.” “ Ye say, 
it is true,” he cries to the heathen, “‘ Your God is dead.” “ But 
death is no disgrace ; Socrates and others lost nothing by death ; 
as little did their cause lose thereby. Moreover, the simple divine 
essence did not suffer when Christ died. If the Sybil, whom 
you believe to be filled with Apollo, were to be murdered by 
wicked robbers, would you say, ‘Apollo was killed in her?’ 
Death befell the man assumed by Him, not Him Himself; that 
which was borne, not the vehicle and bearer (mors gestaminis 
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fuit, non gestantis). And even this He would not have had to 
endure, had there not been so great, so mysterious a work to be 
accomplished” (1, 62). The illustration of the Sybil might be 
taken to indicate that he regarded Christ as a mere prophet. 
But he also designates Him, “Deus radice ab intima,” and in 
1, 60, “vis invisibilis, habens nullam substantiam corporalem.” 
So exalted, indeed, was He, that it was necessary for Him to 
throw around Himself a covering of dark matter, on which the 
eye might rest, and on which the gaze of dull contemplation 
might be fixed. Had he presented Himself on earth, in His 
“primogenita natura,’ who would have been able to behold 
Him? Wherefore He assumed the human form, and con- 
cealed His might under a cloak of resemblance to our race, in 
order that He might be seen, and might be able to execute all 
that for which He came into the world, in pursuance of the 
behest and commission of the Most High King. His Christ is 
so far from being a man, that he rather verges strongly towards 
Docetism ; and he does not appear to have objected even to the 
expression—Christ was “homo simulatus” (1, 61). The real 
kernel of the “velamen” or “ tegmen,” that is, of His humanity, 
is His “ primogenia natura.” For this reason, he ascribes to 
the death of Christ, as the taking away of that “tegmen,” the 
peculiar effect that He was now seen in [is real essence, espe- 
cially by the spirits, who were seized with terror when they dis- 
covered that He was God, whom they had esteemed to be one 
of us. (xutus corpore, quod in exigua sui circumferebat parte, 
postquam videri se passus est, cujus esset aut magnitudinis 
sciri: novitate rerum exterrita universa mundi sunt elementa 
turbata, tellus mota contremuit, etc. Quid enim restabat, ut 
fieret, postquam Deus est cognitus is, qui esse jam dudum unus 
judicabatur e nobis? 1, 53.) He treats the work of Christ as 
consisting mainly in His doctrine of the true God, who che- 
rishes the same feelings towards all alike, who neither punishes 
_nor requires sacrifices ; and in the exhibition, in His own person, 
of the divine longsuffering and tenderness. He was the Mediator 
of the revelation of God. The idea of the God-man had no 
constitutive significance for him; indeed, with his undeveloped 
system, he had scarcely arrived at the idea. Still, we may sup- 
pose without improbability, that he did not wish to appear 
before the heathen with all the mysteries of Christianity, and 
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that he passed over the doctrine of the Trinity in particular, 
because the unity of God appeared to him to supply a peculiarly 
forcible argument in favour of Christianity against the heathen, 
—which argument he perhaps feared to shake by bringing for- 
ward the doctrine of the Trinity, especially as he may have felt 
incapable of fully grappling with the difficulties it presented. 
This, however, is a new proof that he had not penetrated very 
deeply into the soul of the doctrines of Christianity.—Still more 
meagre are the results arrived at from an examination of 
Minucius Felix. He says (Octavius, c. 20),—All philosophers 
of repute teach one God, even though under different names. 
So that everybody must believe, either that Christians are now 
philosophers, or that philosophers were already Christians. In 
his view, as in that of Arnobius, the principal and characteristic 
doctrines of Christianity are, the unity of God, His invisibility 
and omniscience, His providence, the end of the world, and the 
resurrection of the dead. Of Christ, he only says in passing 
(c. 29),—“ To our religion you ascribe a guilty man, and reckon 
to him his cross. But you wander far from the truth, when 
you fancy that a guilty man could deserve, or an earthly being 
bring about, His own recognition as God (—“ erratis, qui 
putatis Deum credi aut meruisse noxium aut potuisse ter- 
renum”). Still, these words imply, not merely that Christ was 
holy, but also that He was not of the earth, and for this cause 
He is believed in as God. “ Woe to him,” he goes on to say, 
“whose entire hope rests on a mortal man; all his help is lost, 
as soon as this man disappears.” Neither Arnobius nor Minu- 
cius Felix allude to the Holy Spirit and the Trinity. 

The peculiar, and as yet little considered, Christology of 
Lactantius, laid down in his “ Institutiones,” belongs properly 
to another place; but the traditional elements thereof, which 
are to a certain extent inconsistent with his own views, both in 
tone, form, and substance, bear a remarkable resemblance to 
that portion of Zeno’s system which we have touched upon. I 
refer to what he says regarding the pre-existent higher essence 
of Christ. This is the more remarkable, as the doctrine of 
Christ’s higher nature, contained in his Institutiones, though 
evidently emasculated, is out of harmony with his general views 
of things, could not be deduced from his premisses, and must 
therefore be regarded as fragments of an entirely different 
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system of the world. Lactantius becomes, on this very ground, 
a striking witness to the correctness of the view we have taken 
of the history of this dogma, prior to Arius. The Son of God, 
says he, proceeded forth from God for the creation of the world, 
as a word proceeds out of the mouth,—hypostatically, however, 
and not as “ tacitus spiritus.” This Son is also termed the Word 
of God, which the Greeks express still better by Logos, for 
Logos denotes both word and reason (I. c. 8, 9). He is very 


different from the other angels. “Quoniam spiritus et sermo | 


diversis partibus proferuntur, spiritus naribus, ore sermo pro- 
cedit, magna inter hunc Dei Filium ceterosque angelos differ- 
entia est. Illi enim ex Deo taciti spiritus exierunt, qui non ad 
doctrinam Dei tradendam sed ad ministerium creabantur. Tle 
vero, quum sit et ipse spiritus, tamen cum voce ac sono ex Dei 
ore processit, sicut verbum, ea scilicet ratione, quia voce ejus 
ad populum fuerat usurus, é.e., quod ille magister futurus esset 


doctrine dei et ccoelestis arcani ad homines perferendi.” Heis — 


therefore God’s spokesman, produced by God, in order that He 
might speak, “quod ipsum primo locutus est, ut per eum ipse 
ad nos loqueretur, et ille vocem Dei ac voluntatem nobis reve- 
laret. Merito igitur Sermo et Verbum Dei dicitur: quia Deus 
procedentem de ore suo vocalem spiritum, quem non utero sed 
mente conceperat, inexcogitabili quadam majestatis suc virtute 
ac potentia in effigiem, que proprio sensu ac sapientia vigeat, 
comprehendit.” This “sensus” and “ potentia” He derived 
from the Father (de Patre tanquam rivus de fonte traduxit). 
If his derivation of the “Sermo Dei” from God, for the pur- 


pose of the creation of the world and of revelation, fully war- 


rants us in classing Lactantius amongst the teachers of the 
Western Church, particularly subsequent to Tertullian, he 
bears a special resemblance to Zeno, through the idea, which 


he repeatedly advances, of the “duplex nativitas” of Christ, the — 
one for the creation of the world, the other for the incarnation; _ 
then a still closer resemblance, through his description of the — 


first birth, which he says was “sine matre.” In this connection 
he protests against the doctrine of Orpheus and Hermes, who 
represented the Son as the fruit of a sexual dualism in God, 
who is both avromdtwp and avtouyjtwp. Apuleius quotes, as a 
verse of Orpheus, the words, Zeds dponv yéveto, Zeds apyBporos 


érrero vin. At His first birth, on the contrary, we should — 
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rather say that the Son was ayjrwp, and in the second dzdtwp. 
Finally, Lactantius follows the example of the older writers, 
but specially of Zeno, in applying to the first birth of the Son 
the words, “eructavit cor meum verbum bonum;” and shows, 
in the above passage, how in his view the Son was at first con- 
cealed in the “mens Dei,” and then was manifested through the 
speaking of God. All this sufficiently proves that he too be- 
lieved in the equality of the essence of the pre-existent hypo- 
stasis of the Son with that of the Father. But Lactantius 
undoubtedly betrays also a strong retrogressive tendency. Wher- 
ever the Son is represented as proceeding forth from God for 
the creation of the world, and for the revelation of God in it, 
it is possible in itself that such a doctrinal system may end either 
in Sabellianism on the one hand, or in Arianism on the other; 
and such a vacillation we find to have been characteristic of the 
Fathers between Tertullian and Origen. Nor was it possible 
for it to cease, so long as the various elements had not been 
separated, and the heterogeneous principles to which they alter- 
nately surrendered themselves had not been logically developed 
into opposed systems. The decisive appearance of Sabellianism 
in the third century led to a partial separation of the elements ; 
and, as we see, even Lactantius very decidedly, though, it must 
be allowed, inconsistently, ranged himself under the banner of 
one party. In doing so, he repudiated very distinctly the Sabel- 
lian view, with its denial of an hypostasis, but at the same time 
inclined all the more decidedly to Subordinatianism. Zeno, on the 
contrary, endeavoured. to nullify the subordination involved in 
the doctrine, that the Son first proceeded forth from God for 
the creation of the world, by teaching that He was previously 
an object of love in the heart of the Father, coeternal with 
God; but he fails to answer clearly the question, as to the rela- 
tion between the eternal existence of the Son in the Father, and 
His production for the purpose of the creation of the world and 
of the incarnation. Dionysius of Rome, on the other hand, 
appears to have left the idea of the generation of the Son en- 
tirely aside, and to have contented himself solely with the eternal 
unity of the Son with the Father in distinction from Him, with- 
out more carefully inquiring into the mode of this being, or 
asking whether an eternal generation or production of the Son 


took place in God. Dionysius of Alexandria, like Zeno, finally 
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arrives at a kind of duplication of the votds in the Father and 
the Son (Note 40). 

Whatever other differences there may have been between 
them, and whatever indefiniteness may have characterized their 
expositions, it is evident that this entire series of men, from the 
Eastern and Western Church, had certain fixed and invariable 
doctrinal views. They all clung to the essential equality of the 
Son and the Father, and to the distinction of the Son’s pre- 
existent hypostasis from that of the Father. But we find also 
various indications that the Church was gradually arriving at a 
more and more fixed doctrinal type, of this same general charac- 
ter. After the controversy between the two Dionysiuses, Sabel- 
lianism disappeared ever more completely from the scene ; and 
in the following century was treated, both by Arians and 
orthodox, as a view already repudiated by the Church,—a 
circumstance which points back to the afore-mentioned Romish 
Synod. In opposition to Arianism, also, the later Church 
teachers appealed to this Synod. But the reaction which now 
set in against the system of Origen, especially against its sub- 
ordinatian aspect, is particularly deserving of notice. This re- 
action was characterized, indeed, by many displeasing features, 
but strikingly demonstrates the correctness of what has just 
been said. The first and milder form of the polemic may be 
found, perhaps, at the close of the Confession of Faith adopted 
by the Synod of Antioch (Note 41). But a still more strong 
polemic was waged about the year 300. It is instructive to 
read, in the Apology of Pamphilus, the points of accusation 
against Origen, as they are the same which were brought for- 
ward even prior to the Arian controversy, and indicate very 
plainly what was at that time deemed necessary to orthodoxy in 
general. Inasmuch as Pamphilus does not say that the oppo- 
nents of Origen were in error on these points, and required what 
was false, but endeavours rather to show that Origen had taught 
what they required; nay more, in that he grants that it would 
_ have been heresy in Origen to have taught the doctrines which 
his opponents attributed to him; this monument is the more in- 
teresting. Whether he was able to clear Origen of the charges, 
or whether Eusebius took part in the composition of the first 
book of the Apology or not, does not concern us in this connec- 
tion. The work was certainly written between A.p. 807 and 309. 
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The first charge is, that Origen did not believe the Son to 
have been born, or begotten,—which does not mean that he 
recognised no distinction between the unbegotten Father and 
the Son, but, as the answer shows, that he did not hold the Son 
to be Son of God by nature; whereas he ought to have taught, 
that He was of the substance of the Father, and of a different 
nature from the creature." The second charge was that of re- 
presenting the Son as having arrived at subsistence by ™ poor), 
after the manner of Valentinus. The third charge was, that 
he refused to designate Christ God, and made Him a mere 
man. The fourth charge was, treating the history of Christ 
docetically. The fifth, teaching two Christs. In connection 
with this latter point, special remark is deserved by the hint 
that the giving great prominence to the human soul of Christ 
seemed to many to be equivalent to teaching two Christs, and 
was, therefore, a cause of offence. “Si quis sane offenditur, 
quod dixit, Salvatorem etiam animam suscepisse, nihil de hoc 
amplius respondendum puto, nisi quod hujus sententiz non 
Origenes auctor est, sed ipsa sancta scriptura, etc. ;—from 
which we see clearly how very far the completeness of the 
human aspect of the Person of Christ was lost to the view of 
the Church, in consequence of the prominence given to the 
doctrine of His higher nature. We shall have occasion to 
make the same remark respecting Athanasius, at the beginning 
of his career. 

Another very important source of information concerning 
the character of the general views of the Church during the 
second half of the third century, are the two Synods of Antioch, 
convened in the years 265 and 270, for the purpose of judging 
Paul of Samosata (Note 42). Their decrees, although they 
undoubtedly lacked a strictly doctrinal form, and had rather 


' Pamphilus adduces, in reply, a number of passages, in which the Son 
is described as Light of Light ; as Love from God, who is Love; as an out- 
flow from God; nay more, as ¢“ooveis with the Father. The latter pro- 
bably originated with Rufinus, though we have found that, on a subse- 
quent occasion, Dionysius of Alexandria, when he was required to use this 
term, showed himself ready to do so. But that, in the main, the translation 
of Rufinus gives a correct impression of the work of Pamphilus and Eusebius, 
is evident from Jerome’s charge against it, of containing the poison of 
Arianism. Compare the Introduction to this treatise in de la Rue’s ed. 
PATTY 
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an exegetical character, were recognised as orthodox by later 
Synods. We find in them a strong predominance given to the 
Father over the Son, for example, at the very outset; and 
other words and turns of expression are employed, which would 
probably have been avoided subsequently to the Council of 
Nice. The Confession runs as follows :—“ We believe that God, 
to wit, the Father, is unbegotten, One, without beginning, in- 
visible,” etc. “Through the revelation of His beloved Son, we 
receive a knowledge of Him, though it is imperfect, owing to 
our weakness.” The Son is yevvntos,” it goes on to say, “the 
only-begotten Son, the image of the invisible Father, the first- 
born of creation, the Wisdom and Logos and Power of God, 
who existed before the Zions, not merely in the divine fore- 
knowledge (apoyvecer), but we confess and proclaim Him, as we 
have learnt from the Old and New Testaments, as God, both 
in His essence and in His hypostasis (odcla cat troctdcet).” 
Whoso denies that the Son of God existed before the founda- 
tion of the world, and maintains that this is to teach two Gods, 
him we regard as estranged from the canon of the Church; 
and all the communities of the Church General are of the like 
opinion (robrov adddrpiov Tod éxKAnoLacTiKOD KavOVOS 1ryOU- 
peda, Kal macar ai Kaborxal éxxrnolar cuppwvodcw mir). 
Concerning Him who was always with the Father (ody To 
Tatpt det dvta), we believe, that He accomplished the Father's 
will in the creation of the universe. Through Him the Father 
created all things, not as through an instrument, nor as through 
an impersonal wisdom (ody as 8? dpydvou ot as Ov émioTHpuns 
dvurrootdrov) ; for, when the Father begat the Son, He begat 
a living, personal energy (as Sécav évépyevav Kal évuTooraror). 
He appeared to Abraham, conversed with the patriarchs, now 
as an angel, now as the Lord, now as God. But we say also, 
that the law was given to Moses by the intervention of the Son 


1 Judging from the context, ova/g, as the antithesis to rpoyvaees, will 
refer to the reality of the pre-existence. At a later period, the Arians 
frequently adopted the above Confession as their own, possibly for the very 
reason that it corresponded to the requirements of the Fathers of Antioch. 

2 The Oriental bishops sent the Epistola Synodica to which this Con- 
fession was annexed to the Western Church, to Dionysius of Rome, to the 
Alexandrian Church, and, indeed, to all bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
nate thy oixouuévny (Huseb. 1. c. 7, 30 init.). 
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(Staxovodvtos Tod viovd).”* And now the Confession passes on 
from the pre-existent Son to His incarnation :—“ We believe 
and confess, further, that the Son, who was God with the 
Father and Lord of all creation, was sent by the Father from 
heaven, and became flesh, assuming humanity; for which cause, 
the body out of the Virgin, containing as it did all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, is unchangeably united and deified with 
His deity. Hence was one and the same Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed as God and man in the law and the prophets, and in 
the entire Church which is under heaven is believed in as 
One.” (Tov 6é vidv rapa t@ matpl dvra, Ocov pév Kal Kdptov 
TOV yevynToY amavTwv, b7o Sé Tod Tatpos amootanrévta éE 
ovpavav Kal capxobévta évnvOpwrnkévat (opmoroyodper, K.T.r.)* 
Sudmrep kal To ék THs maplévov capa, yophcavy wav TO TH- 
popya THs OeoTnTOs TwpaTiKOs, TH OeoTHnTL aTpéTTTMS TvwaTaL Kab 
teQcormoinrat. (This last expression of Paul’s was allowed 
to pass.) Ob ydpw 0 adtos Oeds Kal dvOpwros ’Incovs Xprords 
Tpoepyrevero ev vow Kal mpopytats, Kal ev TH exkAnoia TH 
bTd Tov ovpavoy maan TeTricTEevTaL, Meds péev KEVo@TAS EaYTOV 
amo TOD elvat ica Oc@, dvOpwrros Sé Kal éx oméppatos Aavid 6 
KATA CAPKA, TA LEV ONMELA Kal TA TépaTa, TA ev Tots Evaryyediots 
dvayeypappéva 0 Qeds Hw éritedécas, TO S¢ capKds Kal alparos 
LTECYNKEVAL TOV AUTOV TreTrELpapévoy KATA TaVTA KAP” omoLoTHTA 
xopls dpaptias. Ottw Kat 0 Xpiotds mpo tis capkdcews év 
Tals Oeiais ypadais, ws els, @vOpacTaL.”) 

The Confession opens with the following words :—“ It 
seemed good to us to set forth as follows, in writing, the faith 


1 As everything which relates to the hypostatical pre-existence of the 
Son was directed primarily, indeed, against Paul,—naturally, however, 
against Monarchianism in general, and, therefore, against Sabellius also,—so 
should I be inclined to see in this very emphatic mention of the share taken 
by the Son in the law, an allusion to the Sabellians, with whom the Ori- 
entals must certainly have become acquainted after, if not before, the 
controversy between the two Dionysiuses. For the Sabellians ascribed 
legislation to the Father, whereas they excluded the Son entirely from the 
Old Testament. 

2 Then follow the passages, Lamentations iv. 20; 2 Cor. iii. 17; 1 Cor. 
x. 4,9; Heb. xi. 26; 1 Peter i. 10 f.; 1 Cor. i. 24. Ei 62 Xproros Ocod 
Sdveepeis xxl Ozod coPia, xpd aidvay eoriv, ovtw noel xabd Kpiords tv nal ro 
aire dy rn ovcig, ci nal r& pwariore rorrais txivolats éxivocizas, Not a 
word is spoken concerning the soul, which, after the time of Apollinaris, 
would be quite unintelligible. 
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as we have received and held it from the beginning, which has 
been handed down to us, and is preserved in the Holy Catholic 
Church to the present day, which has come to us in an un- 
broken line from the holy Apostles, who were eye-witnesses 
and servants of the Word.” 

By this act of the Church, Ebionism, in its higher Hellenic 
form also was shut out (a circumstance which, as we shall see, 
was not without an important bearing on the Arian contro- 
versies); and if to this end it was necessary to confess the 
pre-existence of the hypostasis of the Son, Sabellianism also 
was excluded; and if, finally, the real motive for the rejection 
of Paul of Samosata was the conviction, that the full concep- 
tion of Christianity requires us to acknowledge that the Deity 
appeared in the Son in a personal form, and was not a mere 
power; if, accordingly, the doctrine of the Son’s pre-mundane 
generation out of the Father were taught, and these two points 
—that is, the pre-existence of the hypostasis and the generation 
out of the Father—were developed into, and summed up in, 
the determinate doctrine of the eternal existence of the hypo- 
stasis of the Son with the Father,—we may see very clearly 


what direction the stream of Church thought was taking, 


towards the end of the third century. It is the direction which 
resulted, by an internal necessity, from the course pursued by the 
preceding history, from its ever fuller and clearer development 
of doctrine, no less than from the inner, ever-present principle 
which gave the impulse. The position of the Arians was that 
of men who are born out of due time; or, to adopt another 
image, they resembled stagnant, or even receding waters; for, 
just as the Church, in consequence of the favourable political 
position in which it was placed, quitted its earlier career—a 
career rich in conflict, and therefore rich in vitality—and en- 
tered on the easy and open, but also flat plain; and further, 
when, in consequence thereof, the vital power by which the 
Church should work up, purge, and appropriate the ante-Chris- 
tian elements, ceased, at ali events, for the moment to bear any 
proportion to the masses of the heathen world which now pressed 
into it, the Arians stood still. At this point, however, our atten- 
tion must be directed to a new aspect of the matter. 

As early as the second half of the third century, we find 
within the Church itself, independently of the heathens who 
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pressed rapidly into it, a dangerous mixture with the world, 
and a suspicious attention to externals, to power and mere 
numbers, even at the cost of inner truth; and, finally, an in- 
timacy with heathen philosophy, without the vigour necessary 
to its transformation, which necessarily reacted corruptingly on 
the Christian mind, and sapped the energy of the conscience of 
Christian science in relation to its subject-matter, that is, faith.’ 

These external considerations alone, prove that the storm 
which burst at the commencement of the fourth century was 
not sudden and unprepared. On the historian, however, de- 
volves the further task of showing that the possibility of even 
the great Arian movement was grounded in the doctrinal con- 
dition of a previous age, and that, agreeably to a higher order, 
it was both necessary to, and exerted a wholesome influence on, 
the development of doctrine in the Church. 

To this subject the introduction to the next section will be 
devoted, where we shall find the doctrinal materials of the great 
conflict ; that is, both the weaknesses and defects of the dogma, 
in the form to which we have seen it grow; and the frequent 
inclinations to subordinatian and Arian representations, on the 
part of the world of cultivated laymen,—inclinations which 
necessarily assumed greater power in the Church the more it 
endeavoured to stand forth in a worldly shape and form. 


1 Let us call to mind Paul of Samosata (Euseb. H. E. 7, 30), whose 
part even Lucian the martyr is said to have taken; the claims of the 
Romish bishops, which rose with every new success; the commencing pomp 
and externality of the Cultus; the opposition already necessary to be 
raised against the worship of martyrs (for example, under Commodian) ; 
the impurity of the view taken of marriage and celibacy; the beginnings of 
monasticism—a fleeing from the world which only a feeble Christian con- 
sciousness could regard as identical with the denial of the world required 
by Christianity, whilst it really served, along with that other, to make the 
Church hierarchical, that is, to give it a worldly form, whilst preserving 
the appearance of Christianity ; and, finally, let us call to mind how fre- 
quently men highly esteemed in the Church were styled Rhetors and 
Sophists—titles by no means so unobjectionable as that of Philosopher, 
used in the second century. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 
ARIUS AND HIS FORERUNNERS. 


Wuart led so many even of the cultivated into the Church, 
from the end of the third century onwards, and from the time 
of Constantine the Great, was not so much an universally dif- 
fused and deeper conviction of the need of redemption and the 
necessity for a redeemer other than man, as the total decompo- 
sition of Heathenism, brought about by philosophy or illumina- 
tism and by Christianity. As compared with Polytheism and 
its superstition, Christianity was the religion of Monotheism; 
and it was distinguished from Judaism by its universalism. It 
was recognised, therefore, as the true religion, and as fitted to 
give life and reality to the final conclusion at which heathen 
philosophy had arrived, to wit, the unity of God, and to secure 
for it a place amongst the convictions of mankind as a whole. 
In which connection, it was not forgotten that the merely nega- 
tive universalism at which the heathen world had arrived, after 
the annihilation of its national gods, was converted by Chris- 
tianity into a positive universalism. For the one God taught 
by Christianity, and the knowledge of whom it deems to be the 
true philosophy, is not a mere idea of the reason, but a living, 
watchful Providence, who reveals Himself for the whole of 
humanity, and thus satisfies not merely the intellect, but the re- 
ligious impulse; which latter especially can be content with 
nothing short of the communication of God Himself. We can 
thus understand why Christianity took such immense strides, 
and why also it made extensive, in part, at the cost of intensive, 
progress. 

The danger of taking a superficial view of Christianity, and 


the temptation to regard the development of doctrine hitherto. 


considered, as a secondary matter, and the living Monotheism of 
Christianity, on the contrary, as the main matter, could only 
have been easily evaded in one way,—to wit, by connecting the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ with a more fully developed 
doctrine of His work and office, and thus giving the former a 
greater hold on the mind. This, however, presupposed a deeper 
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estimate of the doctrines of anthropology, and of the state of 
sin and grace, for which the time had not yet come. ‘Those 
who were truly animated by the spirit of the Church devoted 
their best powers to the subject of the Trinity, and had there- 
with enough to do. Did not the foundation-stone need first to 
be laid ?—-what Christianity is in itself objectively, first to be 
ascertained? So long as the reason why Christ ought to be 
regarded as the Son of God, in an hypostatical form, and why, 
because of the appearance of Christ, the old Monotheism should 
be so boldly cast aside, was as imperfectly understood as it was 
at first; many Christians, specially of the just-mentioned mo- 
notheistic sort, were necessarily driven to regard it as an useless 
expenditure of pains on the part of God, to appear, as the creeds 
of the Church maintained, in the hypostasis of the Son in 
Christ; and to such a feeling neither the Scriptures nor the 
tradition of the Church could furnish a sufficient counterpoise, 
where the religious impulse, whose cry is for a marriage of the 
perfect God with humanity, lacked vitality, and there had been 
no experience of the need of redemption. Precisely in this con- 
nection the circumstance must be considered, that the Eastern 
Church had taken a predominantly theoretical, the Western a 
predominantly practical turn; and that both had diverged in 
many respects from the true religious centre. 

In the East, from the time of Origen onwards, theological 
science flourished ever more and more, but passed frequently 
over into a supernatural intellectualism, which laid chief stress 
on doctrine in general; and, as the character of this Church 
would lead us to expect, on the doctrine of God in particular. 
To regard Christ, however, merely as the teacher, the revealer 
of God, is, at the very outset, to make Him a mere organ and 
means, and not a constitutive element, of that which is to be 
revealed. His person, and therefore the Trinity also, could not 
then be regarded as forming part of the contents of His doc- 
trine, as He would rather be the mere “ principium cognos- 
cendi,” or the formal principle. To this conclusion, too, many 
actually arrived, both Arians and Sabellians. Furthermore, 
the theology of the Eastern Church had not yet freed itself 
from the abstract conception of God, taught by Hellenic philo- 
sophy, as we see most plainly from the circumstance that aseity 
was attributed, not to the entire trinitarian God, but to one 
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hypostasis; the consequence of which was, that this hypostasis 
was inevitably put into the position either of the Most High 
God, or of the entire God, and a constant vacillation between 
Subordinatianism and Sabellianism. It is particularly desery- 
ing of remark in this connection, that the Church teachers of 
the fourth century very frequently appeal to Philo, to Por- 
phyry, to Plotinus, to Amelius, to Numenius, and other Neo- 
Platonists; and believed that they could find the Christian 
conception of God in an almost pure state in the writings of 
these men, who, in consequence of the Christian influences 
under which they had lived, had constructed a kind of doctrine 
of the Trinity. The Father is the*Ov, the aitiov, etc. This 
“Ov, which is the Father, was probably the ultimate foundation 
of the Subordinatianism from which the Eastern Church found 
such difficulty in freeing itself, notwithstanding the evident in- 
compatibility thereof with its religious convictions. We need 
scarcelyremark, that such an intellectualism as this could not pos- 
sibly ensure to Christ an eternal significance, nor indeed assign 
to His humanity in general a sure place, but always necessarily 
inclined to seek a one-sided support in the Logos; nor, lastly, 
that there invariably slumbered behind it a superficial view of 
sin, a notion that it could be overcome by higher enlightenment. 
Indeed, there is no doubt that this intellectualism, with its dis- 
regard of anthropology, of the doctrine of sin, and of the work 
of Christ, was already Pelagianistic at the bottom. 

The Western Church, on the contrary, was stirred by a 
spirit of a more practical or ethical kind. It very quickly saw 
the change in the position occupied by Christianity in the world, 
and understood how to make use thereof; accordingly, instead 
of taking up a negative position, or theoretically isolating itself, 
the Church set itself the task of morally transforming the world 
by means of Christianity. This powerful moral impulse was 
embodied in the Western representative of Montanism, Tertul- 
lian, but propagated itself from him in Novatian, Cyprian, in 
Arnobius, Minucius Felix, and Lactantius, the last mentioned 
of whom incorporated a kind of ethics with his Institutions. At 
a later period, Ambrose and Augustine intensified this tendency 
in the direction of religion; Pelagius made it more superficial. 
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I. Lactantius. 


At the period now under review, when, although the Western 
Church was stirred by the practical impulse fi described, at 
the same time the consciousness of the need of redemption aia 
of the power of sin was still undeveloped, the significance of the 
Person of Christ was limited principally to a reference to the 
will. He appeared in order to bring about right action. Now, 
it is self-evident that, if Christ came merely to be a teacher and 
example of virtue, the Church was at very useless pains in 
bringing forward its doctrine of the Trinity. At this point, 
however, the idea of the ethical incarnation of God, which re- 
quired to be included as a momentum of Christology, was 
brought forward for the first time in a more developed shape. 
Nor need we be much surprised to find that Lactantius, who 
represented this aspect in a vigorous and original manner, did 
not succeed very well in combining it with the Trinity. We 
shall have occasion, however, to recognise that the tendency in 
the Church to assert the identity of the essence of the Son with 
that of the Father, must have been very strong, when it forced 
from Lactantius, with his one-sided ethical SV taartet views, 
such a Christology, however defective its form. 

In the view of Lactantius, the ethical constitutes the central 
feature of Christianity. The vigour of his moral consciousness 
expresses itself in a remarkable manner, and in glaring contrast 
with most of the Oriental Fathers, in his work “ De via Dei;” 
especially also in his Christology. “ He bade His only-begotten 
Son,” says he (Instit. 4, 11), “the Creator of the world (opificem), 
His counsellor, descend from heaven, in order that He might 
carry the holy religion of God to the nations of the heathen, and 
might teach them the righteousness which a faithless people 
had cast away.” Here, indeed, he places religion and ethics 
alongside of each other; but, as is well known, he derives 
“religio” from “religare’”’ (4, 28), and, ‘accordingly, gives to 
the ethical element even in religion the decided predominance. 
Christ he terms, therefore, “ Magister, doctor virtutis (4, 11), 
doctor, preceptor justitie” (4, 10, 18, 23, 24, 25). He does 
not understand this, however, merely of His words :—the Son 
was sent to be the “viva praesensque lex,” so different from the 
Old Testament law, that Moses, the lawgiver, was himself 
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obliged to prophesy His coming (4, 17, 25). He is the bringer 
in of a new law. No one, since the foundation of the world, 
was like Christ, who taught wisdom by His word, and confirmed 
His doctrine by the presence of His virtue (c. 23). But why 
was it necessary for such a teacher to come from heaven? In 
order that henceforth there might be no longer a difference be- 
tween earthly and heavenly. Here he leans for support on his 
supernaturalism. ‘In homine interna et propria doctrina nullo 
pacto esse potest.” The spirit which is shut up in the body, and 
its perishable nature, cannot by itself understand and lay hold of 
the truth, if it do not learn it elsewhere. The pure knowledge 
of virtue must therefore come from above. But why would not 
an earthly teacher (terrenus doctor), to whom the good had been 
revealed, have sufficed? Because it did not depend merely on 
the teaching, but also on the representation, of virtue, and be- 
cause the former, without the latter, is an imperfect and inope- 
rative thing. An earthly teacher could not be perfect; for, even 
if we were to conceive him in possession of a pure knowledge of 
the good, he could neither grasp the highest virtue, nor resist all 
sins, the incitement to which lies in the body. On the contrary, 
the heavenly teacher, whom His deity made partaker of wisdom, 
and His immortality of virtue, must needs be perfect, both in 
His doctrine and in all things. Accordingly, it is not merely 
necessary for the right teacher of virtue to come down from 
God; but he alone is the true teacher, who personally embodies 
the good, or who is the living and present law. He is thus led 
by the ethical to the recognition of the necessity of the incar- 
nation, to the idea of the incarnation of the law. God must 
become man in order to realize righteousness on earth. On this 
thought he dwells with peculiar fondness, and by its means was 
able to give an explanation even of the exinanition and the 
death of Christ. “It has often been denied,” says he (c. 
22), “that anything can be taken away from an immortal 
nature, and that incarnation, the burden of the flesh and its 
sufferings, could be either worthy of or necessary for God. 
For surely it must be easy enough for Him to show Himself to 
men, and to teach them righteousness, without assuming the 
weakness of the body; nay, indeed, with the better result if He 
showed Himself as God. For if the power and might of the 
commanding God had approached to men, all would have ren- 
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dered obedience. Why, then, did He come, not as God, but 
poor and lowly, so that He was despised and punished by men? 
Why did He not warn the men who sought to lay hands on 
Him away, by His power, or escape from them by His deity? 
Why did He not reveal His majesty, at all events, in the article 
of death?” All these objections, says he, I will carefully 
examine and refute, that every one will not merely cease to 
wonder that God should be crucified, but will see clearly that 
Christ could not have been believed in as God had not that 
happened which some blame. 

He who gives a command must himself observe it; other- 
wise, it has no force. For if that which is commanded is good 
in itself, the lawgiver must not separate himself from the num- 
ber and fellowship of the rest of men ; on the contrary, he must 
himself live as he teaches other men to live. Only on condition 
that he who commands, puts himself on a level with him who is 
commanded, is the freedom of the latter ensured to him. Then 
the latter is free in obeying; if, however, he who commands, 
does not submit to the law which he imposes on others, and 
lives otherwise than as he commands, those who are commanded 
are not free in their obedience, and cannot be bound to render 
obedience. For this reason, it behoved God to subject Himself 
to His own law; and this He could only do, by becoming a man 
and living as we live. Now, for the first time, is our obligation 
complete. or now no one can any longer say,—‘I am unable 
to do what Thou requirest ; my nature is too weak. ‘Thou for- 
biddest me anger, concupiscence, passion, the fear of pain and 
death, and yet itis against nature: or, if Thou supposest we can 
resist nature, show me how, that I may know.’ What presump- 
tion to impose laws on a free man, which one does not obey 
oneself! Hence comes it, that no man obeys the laws of philo- 
sophers. Jtather will I have examples than words; for to talk 
is easy, but to do, hard. Such excuses, which lead to our de- 
spising the teachers when they are men, and, when God is the 
teacher, lean for support on human weakness, are put to silence 
as soon as God subjects Himself to the law,—the condition 
whereof is His incarnation. 

From this statement, we might, strictly speaking, draw the 
conclusion, that the incarnation was necessary to the ethical per- 
fection of God Himself, to the full actuality of His ethical 
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existence. This aspect of the matter he passes over lightly, 
and gives the greater prominence to the ceconomical (c. 24). 
“ Without assuming a mortal body, God could not be a perfect 
teacher of righteousness. For if He came to men as God, He 
could not, even apart from the consideration that mortal eyes 
would be unable to bear the brightness of His majesty, as God 
teach virtue; for without body, He could not do what He had 
to teach, and therefore His doctrine would be imperfect. It is 
true, Thou sinnest not, one might have said to Him; but it is 
because Thou art free from this body of ours. Thou hast no 
desires, because, as an immortal, Thou hast no needs. I, on the 
contrary, need many things, for the support of this life of mine. 
Thou fearest not death, because it has no power over Thee. 
Thou despisest pain, because it can do Thee no harm. But I, a 
mortal, fear both; for both cause me pain. Such excuses the 
teacher of virtue must needs cut short; but he could only do so if 
he were able to say,—‘ What thou callest impossible, I do myself ; 
therefore thy sin is not necessary, but is thy guilt. ‘The flesh, 
concerning which thou sayest, To sin is essential to it, I also 
bear; and yet sin does not reign in me. Pain and death for 
righteousness’ sake, which appear to thee unbearable because of 
the weakness of the flesh, has also its power in me; and that 
which thon fearest I conquer, in order to make thee also a victor 
over pain and death. I go before thee, through that which thou 
callest unbearable ; canst thou not follow one who merely com- 
mands ? so follow him who goes before thee as a leader.” Thou 
seest, therefore, how much more perfect a mortal teacher is than 
an immortal one; for the former can teach mortals, whereas the 
latter, not being himself subjected to suffering, cannot instruct 
in patience. I do not, however, say this in order to place man 
higher than God ; but in order to show that a man cannot be a 
perfect teacher, if he is not at the same time God, and there- 
fore able to impress upon others the necessity of obedience by 
heavenly authority : nor, on the other hand, can God be a per- 
fect teacher, if he do not clothe Himself in a human body, in 
order, by carrying out His words into action, to shut up all 
others under the necessity of obedience. The leader to life, the 
teacher of righteousness, must have a body ; otherwise it is im~ 
possible that His doctrine should be full and perfect, should 
have root and ground, should abide in and cling to men. He 
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Himself must needs subject Himself to the weakness of the flesh 
and the body, and take up into Himself the virtue of which He 
is the teacher, in order that He might teach it both by word 
and deed” (c. 24). 

Tn order, then, that virtue and the law might abide in us, be 
perfectly implanted in us, Lactantius supposes that it was neces- 
sary for it to assume a living shape, to become man; the good 
must suffer, virtue must become incarnate. But this living 
law, this living virtue, is Christ, God and man, as Mediator 
between the two. (Fuit ergo et Deus et homo, inter Deum 
atque hominem medius constitutus. Unde illum Greci Meoirnv 
vocant : c. 25.) 

One might still suppose that Christ, though conceived as the 
living law, as the personal embodiment of virtue, stood outside 
of us, even as did the law of Moses. He reminds us, however, 
that example has a very different effect from commands. It is 
a hand which draws us after itself (He is “ praevius et manum 
porrigit secuturo,” c. 24); it is an attraction and an incitement 
(incitamentum) ; first when the Lawgiver becomes man, does 
His law acquire perfectly obligatory force, and therefore its per- 
fect power (c. 25). Through Him who is eternal, and as man 
also God, God has confirmed the eternal law (c. 17), and the 
law has gained an authority and force, which it would not have 
had if the Lawgiver had been a mere man. Men could not be 
compelled to righteousness by a merely human lawgiver, unless 
a higher power and authority were superadded (c. 25). But 
imasmuch as He is both God and man, necessity is laid on men 
to obey (that is, the law has acquired power to influence) ; not 
by any sort of violence, but by shame, and in such a way 
that freedom, rewards, and punishments remain;—the former, 
because it was still possible for them to disobey if they chose, 
in that He appeared, not in might and glory, but in lowliness; 
the latter, because they were able to obey if they would. Veiled 
in the flesh, He has shown that flesh also is able to lay hold on 
virtue (carnem posse capere,virtutem). The Master of virtue 
became perfectly like men, in order, by His own victory over 
sin, to teach men that sin may be conquered by them (c. 24), 
A spirit without body could not conduct to immortality, for it 
is the flesh which prevents us men from following God; being 
earthly and mortal, it drags down the spirit which is united with 
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it to the earth, and from immortality to death. For this reason 
the Mediator came, God in the flesh, in order that the flesh might 
follow Him, and that He might rescue man from death, to 
whose dominion the flesh is subject. In order that we might 
be able to resist the lusts of the flesh, God has opened up and 
shown us a way to overcome the flesh. The perfect and ideal 
virtue (omnibus numeris absoluta) confers on the victors the 
wreath and the reward of immortality (c. 25). 

This ethical view of the Person of Christ, Lactantius then 
carries out in relation to His work. He by no means denies the 
outward miracles of Christ; on the contrary, he regards them 
as proofs of His higher nature; but still he takes particular 
delight in searching out their ethical significance. They are 
the types of much higher spiritual miracles: and so also have 
His sufferings a deep figurative meaning (c. 26). The heavenly 
power opened the eyes of the blind, and proclaimed by this 
deed, that, turned towards the nations which knew not God, it 
would illuminate the heart of the foolish with the light of 
wisdom, and open the eyes of their understanding to the con- 
templation of the truth. He unstopped the ears of the deaf ; 
and thereby proclaimed, that those who knew not the truth 
would soon be able to hear and understand the words of God. 
He caused tongues to speak; for not until the tongue pro- 
claims the power and majesty of God, does it come to its natural _ 
use, whereas previously it is dumb. In like manner He goes 
through the miracles of healing and the raisings of the dead. 
Not merely what He did, but also what He suffered, had a sig- 
nificance for the future, and announced that wisdom would be 
an object of hatred. The vinegar mixed with gall, which was 
given Him to drink, foreboded to His disciples bitter and hard 
experiences; for truth seems harsh and hateful to all who, not 
knowing virtue, spend their life in deadly lusts. And the 
crown of thorns which surrounded His head denoted that He 
would gather to Himself.a divine people from amongst sinners. 
_ We, who were unrighteous, and were gathered together from 
amongst thorns, surround the sacred head of God; called by 
Him who is the Master and Lord of all living creatures, we 
surround Him like a wreath. He bore tortures, blows, and at 
last death, in order that, under Him as a leader, man might 
lead death, vanquished and bound with chains, as a captive in 
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triumph. But this most shameful mode of death, to which the 
lowest alone are condemned, was inflicted on Him in order that 
He might bring help to the low and weak; in order that there 
might be none unable to imitate Him; and, further, in order 
that His body, which was destined to rise again the third day, 
might remain unmutilated. But, above all, because He was 
appointed to be lifted up, in order that His sufferings might be 
evident to all. And so, in His passion, He stretched wide His 
hands and embraced the world, in order even then to show that, 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same, a 
great people should be gathered together, out of all tongues and 
tribes, under His wings, to receive that highest and exalted sign 
on their foreheads (c. 26). 

It cannot be denied that Lactantius thus struck a new and 
very remarkable chord; nor ought it to be objected, that the 
ethical method adopted by him leads only to a perfect man, but 
not to the incarnation of God. For he maintains that man 
cannot even know, much less set forth, the perfect good apart 
from God. And if, as he hints, the ethical perfection both of 
the law and of God requires that God also should realize virtue 
as a man, living amongst men; and if, further, the revelation 
of the good remains incomplete, so long as the heavenly and the 
earthly are not fully adjusted, until the former manifests itself 
completely in the latter; Lactantius had ground enough for 
teaching an incarnation in the strictest sense, especially as he 
must have been concerned to represent the love which mani- 
fested itself in the “ viva prasensque lex,” or “virtus,” as the 
inmost essence of God. 

This, however, he does not carry out: on the contrary, out 
of regard to his Monotheism, he glaringly contradicts the doc- 
trine of the Church; at the same time, also, falling into in- 
consistency with himself, God he considers to be absolutely 
simple and indivisible (Inst. lib. i.). It is true, uncultivated 
people, such as misunderstand the Scriptures, are incautious, 
and weak in the faith, look upon Christ as a second God (4, 29). 


But He never called Himself God, in order that He might not | 


be untrue to His mission of overthrowing Heathenism, as He 


would have been had He introduced in its place a new kind of \ 


Polytheism ; and in order not to seek His own, and thus be 
guilty of falling away from God, who sent Him (4, 14). Lac- 


In 
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tantius could not indeed have held a mere man to be the living 
law, the personal virtue; for the flesh drags all to the earth, to 
_ sin, and to death, with the sole exception of Christ. In order 
that it might have no power over Him, He must be an un- 
changeable and perfect spirit, who merely assumed flesh for the 
purpose of vanquishing it, and who, to the end that He might 
be able to withstand its assaults, had been previously established 
in good. He thus arrives at the idea of a higher nature in 
Christ, which he even conceives as a pre-existent hypostasis ; 
but his Monotheism prevents him admitting this hypostasis into 
the inner circle of the divine. We see from this connection 
that Lactantius ought properly to have represented Christ as 
assuming an humanity tainted with the sin of the race, in order 
that He might endure and overcome the temptations which we 
experience, and which, in his view, proceed from the body. 
And, in point of fact, he did not deem the significance of the 
supernatural birth of Christ to be its protecting Him from the sin 
of the race; but He must be born differently from other men, to 
the end it might be certain and plain that a heavenly spirit had 
become man, inthe man Jesus. With the flesh which He bore, 
He took upon Himself sins,—not of course His own sins, for He 
had none, but the sins of the flesh; and the effect of His bap- 
tism was to wash out these sins, as in a spiritual bath (4, 15). 
This higher, blessed spirit (beatus, 4, 8), although he is a 
spirit amongst others (cetert angeli, 4, 8, 16), although he is a 
creature and belongs to the world (factus), is also very different 
from the rest. He was created before all, that He might be 
the Creator of the universe and the counsellor of God. When 
God was about to put His hand to this glorious work of crea- 
tion, He brought forth an holy, incorruptible, and irreprehen- 
sible spirit (sanctum et incorruptibilem et irreprehensibilem 
spiritum genuit), whom He designated Son. And although He 
afterwards created innumerable other spirits through Him, whom 
we term angels, He deigned to confer the divine name on this 
first-born One alone, the Head of the angels (4, 14), because in 
Him was the fulness of the Father’s power and glory. His 
proper name no one knows, save He Himself; but it will be 
made manifest at the end of the days. Amongst men He is 
termed Christ, that is, King; not because of this earthly king- 
dom, for the taking possession of which the time is not yet 
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come, but because of the heavenly and eternal kingdom. But 
as His origin from God was a peculiar one (see pp. 193 f.), out 
of the heart of God—for which reason, also, the words “ gigni, 
generari,” are applied to Him (c. 6, 8),—so also was His nature 
exalted. The personal Word of God, which He is, abides to all 
eternity; for power and wisdom flowed over from the Father 
into Him, as a stream from its source (c. 8). God having 
determined to send to men the perfect law and the teacher of 
virtue, He commanded the Son to subject Himself to a second 
birth. He entered, accordingly, into the pure womb of the 
Virgin, and clothed Himself with a human body. But because 
Christ came on earth, adorned with virtue and righteousness, 
nay more, because He was Himself virtue and righteousness, it 
was right (He deserved it from all peoples, for His virtue’s 
sake) that He should be believed as God (4, 16). For the sake 
of the virtue and faithfulness He displayed towards God on 
earth, the kingdom and the honour and the dominion were con- 
ferred upon Him, and all peoples and tribes and tongues shall 
serve Him, and His power is eternal, and His kingdom shall see 
no end. Even now He has power with those who honour His 
name, who confess His majesty, who follow His teachings, who 
imitate His virtue; but when He shall come again to judge all 
souls, and to restore the righteous to life, then will He truly be- 
come the Governor of the whole earth ; and the golden age will 
begin (c. 12). In the eternal temple which He founds, He 
will be the eternal Priest (c. 14). Notwithstanding all the 
subordination, therefore, he places Him so high, as not merely to 
assign Him a thoroughly unique position in the universe; but 
even to see occasion for justifying Christians in asserting that 
they worship but one God, whilst at the same time they speak 
of two, to wit, of God the Father and God the Son (c. 29). 
When we speak thus, says he, we do not mean an entirely 
different one, nor do we separate the two (non diversum dici- 
mus, nec utrumque secernimus); for neither the Father can be 
separated from the Son, nor the Son from the Father; indeed, 
God could not be termed Father without Son, nor could the 
Son have been generated (generari) without Father. Inasmuch, 
then, as the Father makes the Son (faciat), and the Son is 
made, both possess one common mind, one spirit, one substance 
(una utrique mens, unus spiritus, una substantia est). The 
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former, however, is, as it were, the overflowing fountain (fons 
exuberans); the latter is the stream which flows out of it. 
“Tle tanquam Sol,” says he with Tertullian, “hic quasi radius 
a Sole porrectus.” Because the Son is as dear as He is faithful 
to the most high Father, He is no more separated from Him 
than the stream is separate from its source, or the ray from the 
sun; for the water of the fountain is in the stream, and the 
light of the sun is in the ray. Even so, we cannot conceive the 
word without the mouth which gives utterance to it, nor the 
hand and power separated from the body. But all these names 
are given to the Son. And, though a father concede to his only 
and beloved son the title and authority of the master of the 
house, still the house continues one and the lord one. Father 
and Son, therefore, are one God. One is alone, free, the 
Most High God, without beginning (carens origine), in that 
He Himself is the beginning of things, and in Him all things, 
even the Son, are included. And because the mind and will 
of the one is in that of the other, or, better, because one mind 
and will is in both (vel potius una mens et voluntas in utroque), 
both persons are justly termed the one God; for all that is in 
the Father flows over into the Son, and whatever the Son has 
He derives from the Father. Wherefore, also, the Most High 
and singular God (singularis Deus) can only be worshipped 
through the Son. Whoso honoureth not the Son, honoureth | 
not the Father. 

Lactantius thus approximates more closely to the doctrine 
of the Church, at the close of his treatise on Christ; for, in 
agreement with it, he recognises the equality of the essence of 
the Son with that of the Father, His hypostatical pre-existence, 
and His divine dignity. "When, however, he denies that He is 
coeternal with the Father, who alone is without beginning, he 
contradicts his own assertion of the equality of the essence of 
the pre-existent hypostasis of the Son with that of the Father. 
He also, according to what was advanced in the preceding sec- — 
tion, fell foul of the clearly indicated tendency of the Church 
subsequently to Origen; but, at the same time, he must be 
allowed to have been justified in entertaining the view he did, 
so long as teachers of the Church, like Zeno of Verona, main- 
tained that the generation of the Son occurred simultaneously 
with the commencement of the world. For thus the generation 
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of the Son and the creation of the world were brought into too 
close proximity. When, then, he modified this view of the Son, 
as originated prior to, and for the purpose of, the creation of 
the world, which was traditional in occidental Africa, by placing 
the Son in the series of mundane beings, and thus representing 
Him asa creature, even though the highest, he separated, indeed, 
elements which, though incompatible with each other, Tertul- 
lian had combined in his system ; but fell, in consequence, into 
inconsistencies, and failed to meet the claims of his own ethical 
construction of Christology (see p. 210). Nor did he ward off the 
danger of Polytheism; for he gave to a creature the name of 
God, designated Father and Son the one God, and attributed 
to the Son equality of essence with the Father, in such a way 
as to give the idea of creation an ethnic and emanatistic colour- 
ing. Even at this point, it is clear enough that Monotheism, 
out of regard for which he adopted subordinatian views, 1s more 
completely secured when the Son is put on an equality with the 
Father, than when He is subordinated in any sense, at all satis- 
factory to the Christian mind. Indeed, Lactantius himself was 
at last compelled (c. 29), for the purpose of securing the unity 
of God, to recognise the equality of the Father and the Son 
(una mens, unus spiritus, una substantia). 

By this doctrine of the pre-existent and created Son was 
his Christology also destined to be pressed; for it is incom- 
patible both with a true humanity and a true self-abasement. 
The highest of the angels can naturally only assume a human 
husk, the body; otherwise, two complete, finite beings would 
be, as it were, incased in each other. Further, that higher 
spirit comes to the earth with virtue already perfect ; and yet 
He is to be an example to men, and is to grow in virtue and be 
rewarded for it; whilst, at the same time, as an eternal spirit, 
He is unshakeable, and therefore in no danger whatever from 
the assaults of the flesh. That a being with such a nature bore 
merely an apparent resemblance to us, who possess a soul, and 
are through it exposed to temptations, could only have escaped 
the notice of Lactantius in consequence of a further fault of 
his, that, namely, of regarding the spirit of man as perfectly 
good and pure in itself, and of attributing evil entirely to the 
body. Herewith also are connected Pelagian principles, such 
as, the presupposition that, if we have the perfect image of 
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virtue before us, our spirit is capable of the same virtue, and of 
vanquishing the flesh; which involves him in plain contradic- 
tion with the argument he had previously employed, that an 
earthly teacher could not be without sin, and that a higher 
power, a heavenly teacher, is therefore necessary to the exhibi- 
tion of perfect virtue in the flesh. For, indeed, our moral power 
would be greater if He needed the indwelling of the Word, in 
order to set forth perfect virtue; whilst we, through simply be- 
holding this representation, without the communication of His 
power, and even without having previously attained the forgive- 
ness of sin by Him, are able to rise up to heaven. It is at this 
point we see that Lactantius must either attribute a higher sig- 
nificance to Christ, or the pains he is at to posit such a person 
as he does, are useless and without sufficient ground. The 
fault thereof, however, must by no means be sought in the 
stress he lays on the ethical, but in his inadequate conception 
of the ethical. His virtue is confined to secondary spheres ; 
even the moral relation to God is not more carefully considered. 
Had he distinctly recognised the ethical to be the highest, as, in 
agreement with his entire tendency, he should have done, he 
would not have been able to call a secondary being the “lex 
viva,’ but the Most High God alone. Then the question 
arises,—Can a subordinate being bind us to unconditional obe- 
dience to the law in his own name? Or, can the arbitrariness 
which is not bound to the law find a place in God, when it can 
find no place in Him who is the living law? In that case, the 
ethical has in the last instance no hold, is based on caprice, and 
has its ground, not in the sphere of the absolute, but in that of 
the secondary. Had he conceived God Himself to be the living 
law, the appearance of the living law would have been, as the 
Church teaches, the appearance of God Himself, and the latter 
might have been shown to be an ethical necessity. Lactantius’ 
strange doctrine of the “manus sinistra Dei,” the Holy Spirit 
who takes part in the evil, the “interpretamentum boni,” is a 
clear enough proof that he deemed it necessary to think God in 
false and fancied exaltation above the ethical. But to represent 
arbitrariness, caprice, as the highest in God, is simply the prac- 
tical Occidental expression for the absolutely indeterminate *Ov 
of the East,—it was falling back into the physical. A similar re- 
gression was his making the body the seat of sin; in consequence, 
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however, of failing to show completely that the ground of the 
ethical is in God Himself, and therefore of not recognising its 
absoluteness, he failed also to see that the ethical must root in 
fellowship with God, and in His real communication of Himself. 
Had he weighed this properly, he would have arrived, with his 
deeper view of the divine righteousness (de via Dei), at a clearer 
conviction of the necessity of the atonement, which is quite left 
out of sight, even in the beautiful remarks which he makes con- 
cerning the death of Christ. In this way, also, the significance 
of Christ the Mediator would have been heightened ; and both 
for the sake of the atonement and of vital fellowship with God 
(necessary to be established even on account of the ethical 
alone), he would have been driven to see in Christ, not the 
presence of an exalted finite spirit, but of the Most High God 
Himself. 

With all this, however, we must mention, to his praise, that 
he did not regard Christ as a mere organ of God, as a means in 
God’s hand, as Sabellianism was compelled, and as Arianism 
was inclined, to do. In his view, Christ is an end in Himself, 
and that in a sense which does not hold of men or spirits in 
general; He is, namely, the object of divine worship together 
with the Father. He recognised it also as necessary to the per- 
fection of the Son, that He should have fellowship with the 
Father, nay more, that He should be of one substance with the 
Father. 


II. Eusebius of Caesarea. 


In casting a glance at the Eastern Church prior to the 
appearance of Arius on the scene, the system of Eusebius of 
Cesarea gives us the truest picture of the points which the then 
prevailing doctrine of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ 
had left unsettled, and which rendered it possible for many to 
continue vacillating between Subordinatianism and Sabellian- 
ism. He stands both near enough to, and far enough from, 
Arius and Athanasius, to show us plainly that the decision 
arrived at by the Council of Nicza, in the case of Arius, could 
not but be adverse; and that, notwithstanding, the controversies 
which succeeded that decision were still a possibility. We learn 
from him, further, that the Church had arrived at a point at 
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which it could not stand still, but must choose one or other of 
two courses,—either to take a step in advance, and define the 
indefinite, or to go backwards either into Heathenism or into 
Judaism. 

It has been matter of controversy for a long period, whether 
Eusebius should be reckoned orthodox after the Nicene standard, 
or be classed with the adherents of Arius.’ In recent times, the 
Catholic Church has shown a decided inclination to the latter 
supposition ; the former supposition has become almost tradi- 
tional with investigators belonging to the Anglican Church. 
German science, on the contrary, is pretty unanimous in the 
opinion, that neither of the two is the case.’ In fact, his doc- 
trinal system is a chameleon-hued thing, a mirror of the un- 
solved problems of the Church of that age. 

According to Eusebius, God is in His inmost essence one ; 
only with an eye to the world, and God’s relation to it, can we 
speak of a Trinity. ‘To hold that the unity of God, or the Monas, 
expresses that which is inmost in God, and not that the unity 
is to be conceived as containing plurality within itself, appeared ° 
to him necessary, whether regard be had principally to the 
general, or to the distinctively Christian, idea of God. Inas- 
much, namely, as God is the highest, and as this highest can 
only be one and not several; inasmuch, further, as there cannot 
be more than one uncreated being; contemplation, in its loftiest 
fights, arrives at the One. This One is exalted above all plu- 
rality, for plurality has place only in subordinate spheres; it is 
absolutely perfect in itself, self-sufficient, and is as far from 
needing, as it is from suffering itself, to be complemented by 
another. It lies out beyond all that has been created, because it 


+ Amongst the ancients, Socrates, Theodoret, Gelasius Cyzic. pronounce 
him orthodox ; Athanasius regarded him with a degree of suspicion ; Epi- 
phanius and Jerome treat him more harshly. 

* For Arian, he is held by Petavius, Baronius, Montfaucon (Coll. Noy. 
T. I. xv.—xxix.), Clericus, and Mohler; for orthodox, by Montacutius, G. 
Bull, Cave (Hist. liter. Appendix, Diss. 3, pp. 193-206), and with a refer- 
ence to the work of Eusebius on the Theophany, first edited by himself, 
Samuel Lee, in a longer treatise (pp. xxiv.—xcii.). Valesius, also, takes the 
favourable view of the case. 

* Martini, Eusebii Cesar. de divin. Christi sententia, 1795; Baur, Tri- 
nitiit. 473 ff.; and specially Heenell, de Euseb. Ces. religionis christ. de- 
fensore,” Gott. 1848, pp. 42 ff. 
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is absolutely self-caused: for this reason, it cannot be compared 
with the world; and to attempt a comparison is godless. ‘There- 
fore, also, is it the Unutterable, the Inexplicable, Being abso- 
lutely (7d *Ov), or the primal substance (4 mpaéty Ovcia) ; it is 
aseity conceived as a person. In setting forth this (as he 
deemed it) exalted conception of God, Eusebius was quite 
-aware of his accordance with the Neo-Platonists; but it did 
not seem at all objectionable, that the extra-Christian and the 
Christian idea of God should be identical. In its relation to 
all things lying outside of this unity, he designates the “Ov, 
apn dvapxos, the mpetov altiov.. But as respects the Chris- 
tian idea of God, it is universally allowed that even the Son is 
not self-caused, but is caused by the Father; and if the Son is 
generated, then the Father alone can be described as ungene- 
rated. But as the Ungenerated is one and the same with the 
"Ov, the Christian expression “ Father” is to be referred to the 
“Ov; and as that aseity, and the supreme unity involved therein, 
constitutes the proper essence of the Deity, deity can be predi- 
cated alone, “sensu eminenti,” of the Father. He is the repre- 
sentative of the povapyia. If another, for example, the Son, 
were coeternal with the Father, we should have two eternals, 
or Polytheism (adv. Marcell. 2, 12). 

By this line of argument, however, Eusebius meant rather 
to establish than to do away with the Trinity. As Polytheism 
is abhorrent to faith, the Christian mind could never acknow- 
ledge a Trinity if Father and Son were placed on exactly the 
same level. And if they be supposed to constitute together 
the one Eternal, we should arrive at Sabellianism. For, either 
both would be completely the same, and then every trace of a 
Trinity would be blotted out;? or if they constituted one, in 
the sense of one being the complement of the other, neither the 
Father nor the Son would be complete, neither would be en- 
tirely the one, by Himself, apart from the other. If, however, 
they need another element to constitute their being, neither of 


1 Compare Prep. Evang. 11, 9, 16-19. Theoph. 2, 24. 27. 29. 
2 Adv. Mare. 2,12:—¢ 33) Mapxernoc, oinbels as dsov elves avtov Tov Osov 
’ P $y 
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Adyoy, TOUTeoT Ey ayevyntoy, TOAALHSS aploaro, OV GUvOpwY, OTs Eb MEY ETEPOY TOV . 
~ ‘ , s / ” dh G la 4 ¢€ \ \ > Edt de 
Oov tov Aoyov Pacxss, dv0 goras oi Ose, 6 Adyos nal 0 Ozos nak ove eT toT HEL 
choy pola. Ei 08 fy Agyorro aidsov, rev adrdv dpilomevos sivos tov Oeoy 7H 
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the two would be a perfect, self-sufficient hypostasis ;! but the 
one must be reduced to the rank of divine zrovdérnrtes, that is, 
become a predicate, and the other be recognised as the subject : 
in which case, the distinction can have no reality. Or the one 
will be accident, the other substance; or the one divine essence 
will be divided into several parts, which taken together consti- 
tute the Deity. In either of these cases, the hypostasis of the 
Son, which is universally recognised as necessary, would become 
an unreality; for the Christian mind is not satisfied that God 
should be in Christ as a mere power, or transitorily, but demands 
that He have a personal existence in Him. 

Precisely, therefore, in order that a lofty and permanent 
significance may be attached to Christ, and that a Trinity may 
be possible, the Son must be regarded as something different 
from the Unbegotten One, who is the highest deity itself. 
He must be the dedrepos @eds, in rank (tui) inferior to the 
Father; He is the de’tepa otcla or imdotacis; the Father is 
to be conceived as existing prior to Him (7povTapywv), not 
indeed in time—for before the creation of the world there was 
no time—but causatively: for the Father is the highest and 
ultimate airvov.? Both His being and the mode of His being 
the Son derives from the Father, and that through the medium 
of His will and purpose (yvepn, mpoalpecis, Bovdy).® 

The idea of God, therefore, is complete, prior to and apart 
from the Trinity; the unity alone constitutes the full concep- 
tion of God, and not the plurality with the unity; the povapyia 
is God, “sensu eminenti;” and the Hovapyia pertains to the 
Father alone. God’s being a Trinity depends on His will. At 
the same time, this does not signify that God might be other 


* Demonstr. ev. 4, 8, ed. Paris, 1628, p. 148:—o bev wad sxurdy 
TeASIOs xoel Tparos we carnp xal rig Tov vied cvoréseus airios, ovdev elo ove 
BAnpwoy THs Eavrov beornTO> Tepe TOU vied AnuBavov. 

2 Dem. ev. 4, 3:—O 08 d¢ 22 wirlov (warps) yeyovds vies, devrepos ov 
gory vies xabeor nner, Tape Tov warpos wal ro eivecs xoel roidade elvees elAnQas. 

8 L. ¢. °H wév adv? (this had been the favourite image of Origen; but 
it seemed insufficient to Eusebius, because of its physical, or even emanatis- 
tic character) ob xarc xpoulpeaw rod Qurds inxrcpret, nore d8 tt rie obolas 
oupepeinnos dxmpiarov. “O d¢ vids xard yuounv nal Tpocipeasy sindy vreorn 
Tov warpos. Bovarndels yelp 6 Osds yévoven viod Tarp, xl Das devrepov xara 
Reaver ee cavTd &Papeosomévoy, Vreoryoarto. He designates the Son also Onurovp- 
ynic, dpyirexrovne. Dem. Ey. 4, 2. 
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than trinitarian, for it is impossible to God not to will the per- 
fect. Indeed, Eusebius seems to have introduced volition and 
consciousness, simply in order that nothing in God might appear 
to be dominated by an unconscious being, by a mere natural 
necessity. The doctrine of the Church, also, really had this 
same end in view, when it connected the eternal self-causation 
of God with His self-love ; with the difference, however, that 
Eusebius most decidedly represents the self-grounding of the 
Trinitarian God as a grounding of the Trinity by the Father ;— 
the Father alone being the cause of Himself, the Son being 
grounded by the Father. In one aspect alone was Eusebius 
able to conceive the Son as eternally in God, and so, to a certain 
extent, to represent Him as a constitutive element of the entire 
conception of God. Namely, that which the divine will posits 
or generates must have already lain eternally in the under- 
standing and will of God (potentia) ; above all is this true of 
the Son, who was spoken out of the heart of the Father, who is 
His manifested understanding and will. Eusebius, however, 
does not further lay stress on, or follow out, this idea of the 
eternal being, which the Son had whilst He was still entirely 
immanent in the Father, and, as it were, nothing but an attribute 
or quality of God Himself. That by itself would have seemed 
to him an approximation to Sabellianism, because it represented 
Christ as without hypostasis. He does not even term this eternal 
existence of the Son in the Father, His eternal generation. 
But what necessity of reason was there for Eusebius actually 
positing a Trinity, when he believed the Father, therefore also 
the Supreme Deity, to be completely the Deity, even apart from 
the Trinity? To take this step, he was induced, partly by in- 
terest in Christianity, and partly by a regard to the world in 


* Theodoret H. E.1,12:—'Exrel xl wply évepyeta yevunbjvocs, Suvepees yy 
ev t@ warpl dyevyynrac, dvtos Tov werpos as nol Bacirtas ctel, xeel GUTH DOS 
nol Ovvadmet wavTe bvt0s dsl re nal nara rd adTed, nol douvtws Exovtos. The 
passage is not contained in Socrates; nor is it quite certain whether these 
words belong to Constantine or to Eusebius. That they fit into the system 
of Eusebius, although he could not have said, ‘‘ There was a time when the 
Son existed in God alone,” is clear from what has been advanced above. 
On the contrary, the mode in which Lee (1. c. L. not.) tries to reconcile 
the passage with Nicene orthodoxy, is unsatisfactory. For duvdéme, as 
opposed to évepyetg, signifies not power (Gewalt), but potentially (der Potenz 
nach). 
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general; and so far is he from being sparing in lofty predicates 
for the Son and Christ, that we are decidedly justified in saying 
that he does not teach subordination for its own sake; on the 
contrary, he willingly rose as high as seemed compatible with a 
due regard to the ayévynrov of the Father. 

The Father, or God, cannot communicate His being, that 
is, the ayevynoia; He is unapproachable; He cannot be in any 
respect compared with the world, and therefore cannot enter 
into any direct relation to it. From this it follows, that He, by 
Himself, could not be its Creator. He is too high to’be a 
Creator; which, of course, implies that creation is too low for 
Him: it could not bear Him and His hand; it would be con- 
sumed (Dem. Evang. 4, 13). This shows us clearly enough, 
that the inmost being of God is conceived, not as Love, but as 
abstract infinitude. On this ground, a middle being is required, 
which is neither the Father nor the world; for if it were either 
the one or the other, it could not create. This middle being, 
even apart from the incarnation, is the Son (Dem. Evang. 4, 
13); He is the Logos, who did not abide in God (évdov pévev 
év navyavovTs T@ Tatpl, adv. Marcell. 1,1), but came forth, and 
thus acquired an independent existence, became an hypostasis, 
which needed not another to complement it, although He needed 
the Father as the ground of His being. So far, indeed, from 
needing to-be complemented, He is in Himself. a separate and 
distinct totality. He is not to be counted part of God in the 
highest sense ; for the principle of His being is in another. But 
as He is not God, so also is He not world; for He is endowed 
with all divine attributes,—with omnipotence, wisdom, and so 
forth, even as is the Father Himself. He was not merely not 
produced out of nothing (even the world, in the view of Euse- 
bius, is not created out of nothing, but the divine will and the 
divine power supplied, as it were, the material), but He was be- 
gotten in an unique manner of God, Light of light (Dem. Ev. 
4, 3); nor is He merely like, but really carries within Himself, 
the essence of God. Here also we meet again with the Ori- 
genistic distinction between God as subject and the divine 
predicates (60€a). So far as the Father is the supreme divine 
subject, so far can the Son, of course, be termed God only figu- 
ratively, or in a derived sense; He bears this title, namely, in 


so far as, like God, He is One in Himself, and by His unique 
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character sets forth the unity of God to the world ; and as God 
in Himself, is the supreme principle of all, so He is the prin- 
ciple of the universe." But if we look at the predicates, which 
in the wider sense appertain also to the essence of God (d/- 
popwa Ocod, or Tis marpixijs OcéryTos), and are frequently attri- 
buted thereto by Eusebius,—they themselves, and not merely 
their likeness, appertain to the Son. Too describe the matter 
briefly,—the Son was a personal duplication of the mode of 
existence of the divine attributes, which themselves are of a 
divine essence ; irrespective, however, of the divine subject, 
which as a@yévynrov is incommunicable.! This is the sense 
of his favourite designation,—The Son is the Father’s perfect 
image (Theol. Eccl. 1, 2, 1. c. pp. 61, 62; Dem. Ey. 4, 3); 
and hence, taken in the whole, he ought rather to be classed 
amongst the Tritheists, than amongst the Arians. The Son is 
not the original; nor is He a duplication of God in LTinsel ; 
but the copy, that which is posited. He not merely has the 
characteristic features of the archetype, that is, the divine attri- 
butes in perfection, but is Himself living and hypostatical, and 
therein also similar or equal to the Father. For this reason, 
Eusebius could find no difficulty in attributing to the Son the 
same nature as to the Father, without thereby retracting any- 
thing of the dyevynoia of the Father. 

He would appear, therefore, to be the independent organ of 
God for the creation of the world—an organ which, like the 
Father, has life in itself, though, unlike the Father, not out of 
itself. He is the metaphysical, personal Mediator between God 
and the world, the bond which connects the world with the Un- 
created One, and constitutes it capable and worthy of existence.” 


* De eccl. theol. 1, 2:—The Son is Son not merely through His earthly 
birth, but through His birth from God the Father, before all Mons, xa’ 
HY TO FAnpawe ths Tarpixis Ocornros nal adrdv viov Ody dxsorgouro (com- 
pare Dem. Evang. 4, 3). He then goes on to say,—Ovdx ididxrnrov nel 
Tov Tarpos &Pupiopeevov, v0 cvapyov rivee noel cbyévynrov, ovde &AAodéy wore 
Sevny nol row warps chArorpicey eDernxomeevoy Oedryra, && avrijs 08 THs Toarpings 
Merovalas aowrep dae wnyis tx abrdy Tpoxeouevng wAnpovyeevoy. For this 
reason, Husebius designates the Son airéroyos, airoooP/x, and even adré- 
éeos; for although grounded by God, He has all this in Himself, as in a dis- 
tinct and separate totality. He is réagios cird rere/ov, etc. 

? As in Philo’s system ; but far more definitely hypostatical. See the 
Dem. Ey. 4, 5, 13. 
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He is its head and first-born, and through Him the world has its 
perfection : He is also the bond running through the universe, 
and as it were its soul: He is not, however, diffused through 
it, but hypostatically concentred in Himself. As the creative 
principle of the world, which comprises in itself the imitated 
fulness of the deity, He does not form a mere part of the world, 
but occupies in it an unique or specific position: by no means 
the position of a mere means; He is the highest personal good 
in the world, wherein consists its perfection. As the world is a 
uéya ca, with many members, so must the Son also neces- 
sarily be one, its soul. In this respect also, He is the image of 
the Father, setting forth His povapy/a (Dem. ev. 4, 5. 8; Eccl. 
Theol. 1, 2). We can only conceive of one most perfect thing 
amongst the many; and this most perfect thing is the Son, who 
is in all points as like, or equal, to the Father as is possible, 
unless we substitute identity for distinction, and thus adopt the 
Jewish error, which renounces the highest boon (yépas), to wit, 
that new view of the world which secures to it unity and good- 
ness through its Mediator, in whom, as in its head, consists its 
perfection (compare the de eccl. theol. 1, 4; Dem. Ev. 4, 3. 5). 
But He is the personal, creative principle of the world; it 
follows, therefore, that as time first came into existence with the 
world, He could not have been begotten, that is, He could not 
first have attained an hypostatical existence outside of God, 
in time. He was begotten before all AMons, and is in so far 
avapxos, that is, without beginning in time, for He was be- 
gotten out of time. We sce thus, that had it been necessary, 
he might have described the generation as eternal, though in a 
somewhat different sense from Origen’s. He did not do so 
however ; nor, further, does he ever style the Son cvvaidios with 
the Father. Plainly in order to be able to give more decided pro- 
minence to the distinction between that which is cause and that 
which is effect, he avoids teaching the coeternality of the two, 
notwithstanding he also maintained the Son to be exalted above 
_ the world and time, and therefore rejected the position—“ There 
was a time when the Son was not.’ He was able to say, and 
actually did say, The Son was always with the Father.* He 
might even have consented to the use of the term cuvaiézov, on 
the understanding that the causal relation should be left un- 


1 Dem. ev. 4, 3, p. 149 :—+6 warpi ds viev Ose words ouverte. 
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touched. For its integrity seemed to him better assured, when 
as it were an interval was left between the Father and the Son, 
by way of sensibly expressing the logical relation, about which 
he was really concerned. The difference between him and Ori- 
gen, therefore, is the following :—For the doctrine of the eternal 
generation, and the principle that light is inconceivable without 
brightness, he substituted the idea of the untemporal generation 
before all ons. He was not satisfied with the image employed 
by Origen, because, to teach that the procession of the Son was 
inevitable, seemed to him to be emanatistic, ethnic, unworthy of 
God; because brightness could be taken as a mere quality of 
light, that is, as a mere accident of the divine substance; in short, 
because the figure appeared to favour Sabellianism. Further 
reasons were—because it implied the hypostasis of the Father to 
be imperfect in itself, without the Son, even as light is not light 
without brightness; and lastly, because it did not express the 
ayevyntov of the Father, which is to be conceived as mpotzro- 
cxeievov.' On the other hand, however, he again exalts the Son, 
attributing to Him divine ove/a, more frequently, and in amore 
comprehensive manner, than Origen. Nay more, in relation to 
the first he says,—-The idea of the Son is involved in that of the 
Father; the Son was always with the Father, and so forth : it 
is clear, therefore, on the whole, that he had no intention of form- 
ing a lower estimate of the Son than did Origen. The conse- 
quence of Eusebius giving, as it were, a sensuous stamp to the 
causal relation between the Father and the Son, was that he con- 
ceived the procession of the Son to have been effected by one 
single act of God, whereas Origen represents the generation as 
a continuous thing. 

From the metaphysical position assigned to the Son rela- 
tively to the world, as its Mediator, it naturally follows, that He 
is the principle of all revelation, both of the general revelation 
(Dem. ey. 4, 6. 10. 18) and of the historical revelations made 
subsequently to the Fall. Even in Old Testament times He 
appeared in the form of a man (Dem. ev. 5, 11, p. 218); and 
rays of the Logos were in the prophets (Dem. ev. 4, 10: “ Bpa- 
xetat axtives of His light”). But the entire Logos appeared 


* Dem. ev. 4, 3. He prefers the image of ¢d#d/« to that of light and its 
brightness ; for edwd/«% proceeds forth from ointment, and forms an inde- 
pendent atmosphere, without diminution or division (Dem. ev. 4, 3). 
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under the New Testament, to heal humanity in its deeply 
sunken condition (Dem. ev. 4,10). He appropriated a truly 
human body out of Mary, without therefore renouncing His 
indissoluble unity with the Father, or rendering Himself pas- 
sible. The sun does not suffer, says he, after the example of 
Origen, when its rays shine on an impure place: the relation 
of the Logos to the humanity, appropriated by Him, was a 
purely active one; the relation of the humanity was a passive 
one,—it was the harp, the Logos was the player (Dem. ev. 4, 
13). The death of Christ he views as a sacrifice, as a propitia- 
tion for our sins; and displayed, at this point in particular, the 
deep Christian interest he took in the incarnation of the Logos 
(Dem. ev. 4, 12). After His exaltation, His body was deified 
and swallowed up in deity; but neither His hypostasis nor His 
kingdom shall ever come to an end. 

This idea of Christ, which existed prior to the Council of 
Nice, was entertained, not by an isolated few, but by very 
many in the Church about A.p. 320 (Note 43). In agreement 
with the great body of the Church, he regarded it as equally 
certain with Monotheism itself, that the distinctively Christian, 
new element, that the highest element, is the reconcilement of 
God through God in Christ (Eccl. Theol. 1, 2); that the divine 
was given in Christ in a personal form; that thus the true view 
of the world was opened up to men—that view, namely, accord- 
ing to which, humanity, nay, even the world, is a great whole, 
one body, whose eternal Head is Christ, the Prophet, High 
Priest, and King (Dem. ev. 4, 4; adv. Mare. 1, 1). Although, 
then, his theory may be pronounced unsatisfactory, and fairly 
charged with curtailing the one or the other aspect, concerning 
himself we may say, that he did not design such a curtailment. 
On the contrary, his true and proper efforts were in harmony with 
the demands of the Church. The more, therefore, must he be 
content to be tested by the question, whether his theory aids in 
doing full justice to those bases, whose recognition he himself 
aimed at securing by its means; indeed, he himself demanded 
to be judged by this very standard. But of this, more here- 
after. In the first instance, however, it must be acknowledged, 
on the one hand, that the dogmaticians of the Church of his day 


* It is not quite accurate to regard this middle theory between Arius 
and Athanasius as the fruit of the conflict between the two men. 
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had not arrived at a fixed judgment concerning the chief points 
about which his theory was concerned ; and, on the other hand, 
that his theory was closely connected with wide-spread repre- 
sentations: had this not been the case, Arius could not have 
found the support he did when he appeared. The Church ad- 
vanced to the full understanding of the points referred to 
during the Arian controversy. The majority had no definite 
theory, and were compelled by the Arian struggles to enter for 
the first time on a deeper investigation of these questions. In- 
deed, this was precisely the blessing of the Arian controversy, 
that, owing to its profound inner significance, and to the Synods 
which it caused to be convened at so many different points of 
the Christian world, the collective powers of the Church were 
concentrated on this problem, and thus the dogmatic progress, 
which had become necessary, was realized. It is true, indeed, 
that even before the Church formally devoted itself to this 
dogmatical work (about A.D. 325), that Christian conscience or 
tact, which is immanent in faith, enabled it to decide on the 
character of Arian principles; and it did actually give its 
judgment. But this judgment had no scientific worth; its 
worth was simply and solely that of a confession of the common 
faith,—a character which it is necessary for a creed to possess. 
And scientific efforts, so far from being thereby rendered un- 
necessary, were thus supplied with a firm ground on which to 
stand. We can accordingly understand the apparently contra- 
dictory circumstances, that Arius should at first be so unani- 
mously condemned by the great Synod of Niczea; and yet that 
afterwards, not Arianism indeed, but still semi-Arianism, should 
for a time have held so influential a position in the Church. 


Ill. Arius. 


We do not give a complete and adequate description of 
Arius, when we merely say that his system gathered up and 
combined in itself everything of a subordinatian or lowering 
character relative to the Son, that had not been excluded by 
the preceding development of the Church: were this all, it 
would have been impossible for him to have made any great 
impression. His system owed its seductiveness to the circum- 
stance, that the features of the kind just referred to, were 
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dominated by an idea apparently favourable to a tendency to lay 
stress on the hypostasis of the Son, which had not only become an 
historical necessity, but was in itself completely justified; nay 
more, not merely to favour, but to give it for the first time fixity 
and substance. The almost hundred years’ controversy with 
the various forms of Sabellianism had necessarily given rise to a 
tendency to attach greater importance to the hypostasis; and, 
as many even of the ancients saw, the athletic law of avOorKh 
(antagonism) exerted its influence on many of the Church 
teachers of this age. Sabellianism, which was simply a higher 
potence of Docetism, constantly threatened to reduce the incar- 
nation of Christ—that is, in reality, the Christian religion—to 
a transitory phenomenon. Nor could the conception of the 
reconciliation between God and man fail to be superficial, so 
long as the union of God and man in Christ was deemed 
momentary, or almost of the nature of a vision. Humanity 
cannot have been reconciled with God through Christ to its 
very roots; the reconciliation cannot become a certain truth 
and a permanent reality in us; unless a perfect man, and not 
a mere body, a mere human shell, were assumed by God, and 
unless this assumption penetrated to the inmost centre of the 
human personality. This point Sabellianism never reached; 
on the contrary, its efforts to attain to a true humanity neces- 
sarily ended in Ebionism. There was something dazzling in 
the great pains it took, relatively to the revelation in Christ; 
but the actual performance was so far from corresponding to 
the efforts put forth, that it would have been more satisfactory 
had some of the pains been spared, and, instead thereof, a more 
permanent and substantial result presented. 

This is the reason why we have found the Church teachers, 
from Tertullian onwards, with few exceptions, far more favour- 
ably inclined to, at all events, some form of Subordinatian- 
ism, than many of the second century (for example, Irenzeus). 
These latter, on the contrary, were most concerned to assert 
the true deity of the Son, and therefore approximated more 
nearly to Monarchianism of the Sabellian kind, than did the 
teachers of the third century. But when Monarchianism went 
on definitely and systematically to repudiate that which the latter 
Church teachers had merely momentarily left in the background, 
the duty devolving on the Church, during the third century, 
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no longer continued to be that of establishing the truth of the 
deity of Christ and His equality with the Father ; for, during 
the second century, this had been clearly seen and established. 
Its work lay, on the contrary, so decidedly in the opposite 
direction, that for a time it was almost necessary to take regres- 
sive steps, in order to the attaining of a full apprehension of 
the problem awaiting solution. The new point to be gained 
was, the idea of the hypostasis of the higher nature of Christ ; 
which was the only thing fitted to raise the Church above both 
Ebionism and Sabellianism, above the category of divine power 
and that of divine substance, and to constitute the eternal and 
absolute significance of the Person of Christ and Christianity a 
matter of settled conviction. Consequently, the task devolving 
on the fourth century was, in the first instance, simply that of 
connecting the idea of hypostasis—which, after being toned 
down by Irenzus and his successors, had been more carefully 
considered during the third century—with the ancient affirma- 
tion of the true deity of the Son. This, however, was just the 
most difficult task of all, requiring as it did both the transfor- 
mation of the preceding, and the determination of the Christian, 
conception of God. Even in Nicaea no attempt was made to 
explain the mode of this conjunction, to conciliate the hypo- 
stasis of the Son with the unity of the divine essence: all that 
the Fathers there assembled did, was to declare that the hypo- 
static form of the higher nature of Christ, and the true deity 
thereof, are two points equally certain to faith; that the con- 
junction in question is immediately effected in, and should be 
confessed by, faith; for which reason, it is incumbent on 
Christian science to bring about the recognition of the union of 
the two, without detriment to either. 

Shortly before Arius, we find that the zeal displayed by the 
teachers of the Church, in opposition to Sabellianism, and in 
the assertion of the reality and permanence of the hypostasis of 
the higher nature of Christ, was moderated by the controversy 
with Dionysius of Alexandria; and that they received a warning 
to avoid the onesidedness which forgets that the true path of the 
Church, in relation to doctrine, lies always between two errors. 
Clear tokens have shown to us, that from his day onwards there 
more and more frequently arose men, who, whilst adopting the 
doctrine of the essential equality of the Father and the Son 
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from the Sabellians, and that of the hypostasis of the latter 
from the Subordinatians, set their faces, not merely against one 
or the other of these two parties, but against both (see Section 
Third, Chapter First). Even the school of Origen furnished 
its full share of men of this tendency (see Section Second, 
Chapter Third). But we have found also, that many, both in 
the West and in the East, were unable to maintain that the 
Son was of the like substance with God, and had an hypostasis, 
save on subordinatian principles. They either represented the 
Son as first proceeding forth from or begotten by God, for the 
creation of the world; or else as a middle being between God 
and the world. Contradictory as these transitional theories were 
in themselves, and certain as it was that they necessarily cur- 
tailed the equality of the essence of the Son with that of the 
Father, which they desired to uphold, their authors still clung 
to them, because, apart from such subordinatian elements, they 
feared having to surrender the hardly-won hypostasis of the 
Son, falling back into Sabellianism, with its denial of distine- 
tions, and thus renewing the old struggles. These theories, 
therefore, and its own marked antagonism to the already repu- 
diated Sabellianism, apart altogether from other matters, must 
have decidedly facilitated the introduction of Arianism; even 
as, on the other hand, after Arianism and Athanasianism had 
openly entered the lists against each other, it became possible 
for men like Eusebius to wear the favourable appearance of 
pursuing a middle course between two extremes. ‘This appear- 
ance drew around them a great multitude of very agile but un- 
steady forces, which, affected by the struggles going on around, 
were forced to enter more deeply into the matter; and were 
unable to gain a firm footing, until they decidedly ranged them- 
selves either on the side of Arius or on that of Athanasius. 
After the controversy of Dionysius, the anti-subordinatian 
tendency attained to constantly greater predominance in the 
Alexandrian Church, although it was at first repressed by Ori- 
-genistic traditions. About a.p. 270, Theognostus flourished 
there; and from A.D. 283 to A.D. 800, Pierius. A fragment is 
still extant of a lost work, entitled crept tis émidnulas Tod 
Xpicrod (in Greek, in A. Mai’s Coll. Nov. 7, 306, 307, cll. 
134), by Petrus, Bishop of Alexandria from a.p. 300 to 311, in 
which he teaches the identity of the nature of the Son with that 
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of the Father. (Note 44.) Shortly after the death of Petrus, 
Alexander became Bishop of Alexandria. According to an 
account which is not thoroughly accredited, Arius was not merely 
a presbyter under him, but also the successor of Pierius as 
teacher at the school of Catechetes, and enjoyed the reputation 
of varied learning. He received his education, probably in 
company with Eusebius of Nicomedia, whom he designates 
SvAdoveravicra, from Lucian in Antioch, amongst others. 
Personal considerations, and especially conceit, which manifests 
itself in his Thalia, may have partly influenced him in attacking 
Alexander and the growing anti-subordinatian tendency; but 
still there is no doubt that, even prior to the controversy, his 
point of view was different from his opponent’s (Socr. H. E. i. 
6; Epist. Alex.). Alexander reproached him with having con- 
cealed his opinions for a considerable period. In an association 
of presbyters, the Bishop had delivered a discourse on the Trinity, 
of whose contents all that we know (Socr. H. E. 1. 5) is, that he 
set his face against a onesided tendency to the discrimination of 
the hypostases, and endeavoured to lead the mind back from the 
triplicity to the unity, seeking to point out the latter in the 
former (év Tpidde povada civar pirocopav eBeorddyer). That to 
which we drew attention above, thus manifests itself at the very 
commencement of the controversy,—namely, either progress is 
made to the recognition of the full deity of the Son; or else a 
return is made from the anti-Sabellian momentum of hypo- 
stasis to the earlier one of the true deity of the Son, but under 
a higher form. That Alexander meant to give up the point 
which had been gained during the third century, to wit, the 
hypostasis of the higher nature of Christ, is not probable; but 
he appears to have taken the Trinity, as a thing already estab- 
lished, for his starting-point, and thence to have gone on to the 
unity of the hypostases. He would seem, therefore, to have 
laid hold of the problem, just as it had been set forth by Diony- 
sius of Rome. Arius believed that he saw Sabellianism therein, 
—without doubt, however, unjustly; for a Sabellian might well 
have joined with Arius in saying,—“ There was a time when 
the Son was not.” On the contrary, it is probable, inasmuch 
as Arius at once objected to Alexander,—ei 6 tatip éyévyyce 
Tov viov, apynv bmapEews exer 6 yevnbels, Kal éx TovToU Siro, 
OTL Hv OTE ovK HV O vids,—that Alexander agreed with Arius in 
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teaching the generation of the Son; but held that the generation 
should be conceived as eternal, on the ground that if the Logos 
and Wisdom were not coeternal with God, God must have been 
at one time dAoyos, azopos (compare Socr. H. E. i. 6; compare 
Note 46; see Note 45); whereas Arius tried to show that the 
idea of generation, consequently of dpy7, in the sense of prin- 
ciple, involves a beginning in time, or an “initium.” In this 
matter he was undoubtedly very unlike the speculative Origen ; 
but on that very ground more to the taste of common under- 
standings, especially as he possessed considerable dialectical 
skill. | 

As Arius was unwilling to posit time as existing prior to the 
world, therefore also prior to the Son, the unscientific, clumsy 
phrase, jv dre ov Hv, did not denote, in his hand, strictly what 
the words expressed, but something different, for which it was 
intended to prepare the way. It acquired its true meaning from 
the negation which it was intended to convey,—to wit, the Son 
is not coeternal with the Father.’ The causal relation involves 
the priority of the cause to the effect. In this way, however, 
the cause, God, would be placed in time, in order that the Son 
might be placed in time. Instead, therefore, of being unlike 
each other, both would be alike, in so far as the one is as truly 

1 After Athanasius, however, he shrunk from entirely following the 
common understanding of men, and supposing time to have been even 
before the existence of a world: hence he avoided saying, jy Xpovos, ore ovx 
qv, and left out xpéves ; and yet he went on to argue as though he had used 
xpovos. What he really aimed at showing was, that the idea and being of the 
Father do not necessarily involve the idea and being of the Son, but that 
the Son, in relation to the Father, is something accidental. 

2 Epiph. Heer. 69, 6, from the letter addressed by Arius to Eusebius :— 
‘‘ We are persecuted, because we say—The Son had an px.” Here also 
there is again the same amphiboly. In the Ep. ad Alex. ib. 7, and Ath. de 
Syn. 16, we read :—'O pev Ode wiring rav wevrwy TUYKAYOY, ETI hYeOKoS 
foovararos. “Od¢ vids, dxpdvac yevynbsle bad rod Tarpos xi po eiavay 
nriobels noel bemeriadsls, ox Fy po Tov rvyevyndijveet, Ar cx povws po Wevray 
yevynbels, pdvos Uae ToD warpos urtorn. Ovos yap cory of d10s, H ovvat dios, % 
cuvaryevuntos TH warpl’ ovd! due tH warol ro elyas Byer, de Tivés Agyoues Ta 
00S Thy OVO ckryevunrous cps elonryovpevot, AAN we povas xal hon Wavray, 
ovTws 6 Oeos Tpo wevray coriv’ 016 xel rod Tov viow torly, as nol Topol cov pee 
MaOnnemey, xara wéony thy exxaAnoley xnpvgavros. ‘To Eusebius, indeed, he 
wrote in a different tone regarding Alexander. The latter probably assigned 


to the Father the pre-eminence of the principle, but he can scarcely have 
designated Him the Monas. 
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bound by the conditions of time as the other. In order, there- 
fore, to bring out the wished-for subordination, he was com- 
pelled to go back to the law of causation, and out of its different 
forms to select the one which most distinctly involved the sub- 
ordination of the Son. A cause may be either onesided or 
reciprocal; that is, the action may be either all on one side, or 
each may act in turn. It may be essential and necessary to a 
cause, to pass into action; indeed, it is possible for it to be so 
necessary, that the cause would not merely not be a cause, but 
would have no existence at all, if it did not act: or the effect 
may not arise necessarily from the essence of the cause, but be 
dependent on something, which may either exist or not exist 
without detriment to the cause ;—it may depend, for example, 
on a free act of will; in which latter case, the effect would 
owe its rise to something accidental and indifferent to the 
essence of the cause, and would consequently be itself fortui- 
tous, contingent. Finally, the effect may be something equal 
or similar to the cause and its essence, or something foreign and 
disparate ;—the latter, when the causative energy does not flow 
naturally and necessarily out of the essence of the cause, but 
waits for an external, that is, a fortuitous impulse. Arius does 
not enter on an investigation of these different forms of the 
causal relation with a view to ascertaining which is applicable 
to the case in question, but selects the one that suits him best,— 
that which first suggests itself to superficial thinking. God 
(the Father) is the aittov, the Cause absolutely ; besides Him 
there is only the Nothing. Out of Himself, He could not pro- 
duce the Son; for that would make the Son either a Valen- 
tinian mpoPon), or a portion of God, having the like essence 
with Him (Manichean) ; and the unity of God would be rent 
asunder after a Sabellian fashion, as was done by Hierakas 
(Note 46). Inasmuch, therefore, as there was no eternal matter, 
God must have called the Son into existence out of nothing.’ 
From which it follows further, that because He cannot be of 
the substance of God, He was created by the Will of God 
(PeAnpate Ocod kticbévta). 

On these two principles, Arius at first took his stand :—The 
Son is not eternal, and He is created out of nothing. The for- 


1 Ep. ad Euseb. :—‘* We say this (that the Son is 22 obx vray), because 
He is neither a part of God, nor formed from previously existing material.” 
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mer principle has but little force in itself, because he immediately 
adds (see note 2, p. 232), He was begotten out of time, before 
the world and time (po ai#vwv). The proper significance of 
the first position is determined by the second, which leads us 
from the time to the mode of the genesis of the Son, to His 
creation. The idea of the deity, he means to say, is complete 
in itself; its being is to be presupposed perfect, even apart from 
the Son. The Son forms, in no respect, a constituent part of 
the divine essence. ‘There was no eternal necessity whatever in 
the essence of God that He should have a Son; for such a ne- 
cessity would have been equivalent to a potential being of the 
Son in God. It was therefore not the idea of causality that 
impelled him to maintain that the Son was created out of no- 
thing, and did not arise out of the essence of God. For between 
parents and children, for example, the causal relation is also one 
of essence, as Athanasius often objected. A further consideration 
co-operated to induce him to deny that the Son was of the sub- 
stance of the Father. This consideration was not the unity of 
God, or a strict Monotheism; for Arius unhesitatingly, after his 
manner, set his face against a rigid Monotheism. But his con- 
ception of God admitted absolutely of no distinctions, no self- 
diremption, no self-communication. He feared that if passages 
like “ Of Him,” “ Out of His bosom,” “TI proceeded forth from 
the Father,’ were referred to the Son as an essentially equal 
portion (4ép0s owoovalov) or as a mpofor7, God would be made 
cuvleros, Statperos, that is, He would lose, if not His unity, yet 
His simplicity (Ep. ad Alex.) and His self-sameness; He would 
become zpemrds Kat cdpa Kal Ta dxodovOa TO coHpaTe Taco. 
He can only preserve His singularity by retaining His simplicity. 
Arius’ chief blows were directed therefore against Sabellianism : 
he does not indeed deny that it is monotheistic, but charges it 
with robbing God of His singularity, and with commingling God 
and the world by neglecting to note the simplicity of the divine 
being. In Arius’ eyes, God is dvapyos, wovetaros, adialperos. 
The development of the idea of God has therefore now 
reached the point when the question arises, Whether God is in 
Himself rigid, abstract being, or living motion, and therefore 
the subject of distinctions. Arius failed to see the great differ- 
ence between that which Alexander aimed at and Sabellianism ; 
he was blind also to the fact that the Monarchianism of Sabel- 
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lius started with a conception of God exactly like his own, to 
wit, from the conception of the essence of God as abstract unity. 
The only difference between Sabellius and Arius was, that the 
former placed the unity and simplicity of God under the cate- 
gory of substance, and was therefore able to conceive it as 
having accidents (the aspect of revelation, for example), which 
must ever return unto, and be commingled with, the substance ; 
whereas Arius advanced further to the category of aitiov or 
cause, and first by means thereof aimed at distinguishing more 
determinately between that which posits and that which is 
posited. God is poveraros, the highest causality in relation to 
the world; and that which is itself ayévynrov, the final cause, 
alone deserves, in the strictest sense, the name of Deity. Arius 
did not deem the conception of that causality to be complete, 
unless taken together with the incomparableness and simplicity 
of God. Then first, in his view, do we arrive at a determinate 
and fixed distinction between the final cause and that which is 
posited, and consequently at the truth of the causal relation. 
That a speculative element was contained in this advance from 
the category of substance to that of causality, cannot be doubted. 
The only question is, Whether Arius, in his zeal for the causal 
relation, did not so overstrain the distinction between that which 
is effect and that which is cause, as to arrive at precisely the 
opposite result, to wit, that the cause can never really produce 
an effect, or, in other words, that the cause is incapable of being 
a cause. But, before proceeding to consider this question, let 
us first bring under notice the other aspect of Arius’ first point 
of view. In his Epistle to Alexander he says, not merely,— 
“ God alone is wise, good, unchangeable, the God of the Law, of 
the Prophets, and of the New Testament;” but also, —“ He begat 
His only-begotten Son before eternal times (po xpovev aiwviwy), 
by whom also He made the world and the universe; He begat 
Him, however, not merely in seeming (Soxjcev), but in truth ; 
He constituted Him an hypostasis by His own will (ivécrnae), 
and made Him unchangeable and unalterable (dtpemtov kat 
dvadrrolwrov. To the same effect in the Epistle to Eusebius,— 
Bourjpate Kal Bovry tréctn pd Xpoverv—mAnpns Ocds povo- 
yevijs dvaddolwros); a perfect work of God (x«ricpa Oeod té- 
evov),—not, however, like one of His other works; a production, 
but not like one of His other productions.” 
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From this we see clearly, that at first he had no intention of 
depriving the Son of His unique position. The beginnings of 
Arius still bear very marked traces of the development which 
had preceded. The Son was still regarded as occupying an 
unique position among creatures ; as unalterable and unchange- 
able; as bearing, therefore, a distinctive and peculiar likeness to 
the Father; as not needing first to merit the dignity and name 
of God, but as at once mdrjpys Oeds (Hp. ad Euseb.). In giy- 
ing Him life and being, the Father at the same time gave Him 
also His glory (ras Sofas owutrocticavtos ait® Tod Tatpés, 
Ep. ad Alex.). He is therefore again represented as a middle 
being between God and the world. We find a new confirma- 
tion of this in the circumstance, that the Son was equipped for 
the creation of the world. For not only Athanasius, but even 
Alexander (Socr. H. E. 1, 6), justly asked,—“ How can He who 
creates be like that which is created?” Precisely Arius’ view 
of the causal relation necessarily involved fixing the greatest 
gulf also between the world and the Son, its Creator. The Son 
is raised to this high position, not indeed as an end in Him- 
self, but merely as a means, with the design of filling up the 
still greater gulf naturally existing between God and the world; 
but in order to His being the principle of the cosmos, He is 
equipped with these lofty predicates. God in His uniqueness 
and majesty is too exalted, says Arius also, according to Eusebius 
(see above), for it not to be unworthy of Him to create the world; 
the world would not have been able to bear His hands (cf. de 
decr. syn. Nic. c. 8). For this reason, He created at first a 
single being, whom He termed Son and Logos, in order that 
He, taking up a middle position, might create the other things 
(rovrov pécou yevouévov: Athan. c. Ar. or. 2, 24 f.).. We 


1 It is therefore probable that the idea of the creation, as effected by 
means of the Son, had even at that time been entertained by Arius. The 
notion advanced by Asterius, that the Son learnt how to create from the 
Father (Athan. ¢. Ar. or. 2, 28), belongs to an entirely different doctrinal 
formation, for there the rpexrév of the Son is already visible; but the 
Father is represented as creating immediately, and not merely through the 
Son. For if the Son be reduced to a lower rank than that assigned to Him 
at first, even by Arius, if a world is to be created at all, its creation must 
be entrusted to the Father Himself; that is, the entire basis on which they 
had originally begun to build their conception of God was again destroyed 
(see below). The opinion entertained by some Arians appears to have held 
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here see quite clearly, that the old higher conception of the Son 
hovered before the mind of Arius at the commencement of His 
career. For if God is too exalted, and the world too low to 
bear the immediate creative action of God; and if, on the other 
hand, He is not too lofty to create the Son immediately, nor the 
Son too low to be immediately created ; evidently the Son must 
be as nearly as possible adequate to God: and this stands in 
most intimate connection with the circumstance of Arius then 
attributing perfection and unchangeableness to the Son (aArjons 
Ocds povoryerns avaddolwros). 

Arius, however, soon went further; indeed, he could not 
avoid doing so; and although, from time to time, as though 
shocked at the conclusions to which he was being led,' he evinced 
a disposition to retrace his steps (for example, in the above-men- 
tioned epistles to Eusebius and Alexander, after having allowed 
himself, even during his stay in Alexandria, in the first heat of 
the controversy, to be partially led away to statements which he 
was not able fully to endorse till a later period: compare the 
Kp. Alex. in Socr. 1, 6, and the Ep. Alex. ad Alex., Theodoret, 
H. E. 1, 3), the necessity of the case drove him irresistibly on- 
wards, till he arrived at the system laid down in the Thalia.? 

If, then, the Son is exalted above the world, and is constituted 
its Creator, in order that He may bridge over the gulf between 
it and the majesty of God; and if, accordingly, He continues in 
the nearness to God described above; what becomes of that 
utterly incomparable elevation and singularity of the Father? 
For, in that the Son was the worthy image of the Father, there 
was no longer any need for this very vehement opposition. On 
the contrary, something of the cause must have passed over into 
its adequate effect; consequently, the received doctrine of the 
essential equality of the Son could no longer be deemed objec- 
tionable, nor the use of the expression é£ ov« dvtwv be justified. 
Precisely this, however, appeared to him to lead, on the one 
hand, to Emanatism and to a division of God; and, on the other 


a middle position between this and the one above mentioned. To the Father 
appertained the dypsovpyice, that is, probably, the creative act considered as 
an unity ; to the Son the xriswere, that is, the creative works, which are 
a plurality. 
* Unless we are ready to charge him point blank with double dealing. 
2 Compare, in particular, Athan. c. Ar. or. 1. 
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hand, to involve a corruption of the idea of causality, in con- 
sequence of importance enough not being attached to the dis- 
tinction between effect and cause. He apprehended the reduction 
of the causal relation to a patripassian identity, or to a Sabellian 
substantiality, if too great a resemblance were posited between 
the Son and the Father. Inasmuch, therefore, as he intended 
by means of the causal relation to denote the distinction be- 
tween the incommunicable, exalted Deity, and everything out- 
side of it, he was compelled to adopt the course of giving 
greater prominence to the difference between the Son and the 
Father. If the Son really stood so near to God as he repre- 
sented, for His very excellence sake, a certain necessity would 
have lain on the essence of God to bring Him forth; the ex- 
istence of the Son would be, to a certain extent, involved in the 
idea of God Himself ; He must be in some way supposed to have 
existed eternally in God, especially as His excellence could not 
have been derived from nothing, but must have been grounded 
in the divine essence and self-communication. Arius therefore 
passed by this form of the divine causality,—which involved 
the transmission of something of the essence of the cause to 
the effect, as in the case of parents and children; and which 
further seemed to him to bear a physical character, and to lessen 
the distinction between cause and effect,—and preferred another. 
To this course he was impelled by the decisive words, é& od« 
ovrwy, implying as they did, that the essence of the Son was 
absolutely different from that of the Father ; for they required 
both the development of the consequences involved in them, and 
the rejection of traditional determinations, the more inexorably, 
as, in the view of Arius, this was the only way in which full 
justice could be done to the incomparable dignity of God. 

He ought, then, logically to have gone on to say,—Inasmuch 
as the Son must have sprung from nothing, and was a creature ; 
and inasmuch, further, as everything which belongs to the world 
is unworthy of the dignity of God; there can exist neither Son 
nor world, but God alone in His singularity and solitude. For 
obvious reasons, however, he was unwilling to go so far; and 
contented himself with the obvious advantage offered by the é& 
ovx dvtwv, which appeared to him satisfactorily to provide for 
the dignity of God, and which presupposes a conception of 
causality, whose analogue is the free will of man, positing things 
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that are not essentially necessary or homogeneous, but rather 
fortuitous, casual. 

That which is created out of nothing, is of a nature totally 
different from that of God. Least of all can it be unchange- 
able, unalterable; for otherwise it would, in some way or other, 
be possessed of absoluteness; and absoluteness belongs to God 
alone. Nor could it be a temporal being; for the temporal is 
subject to growth, and therefore to change. Consequently (he 
now teaches), the Son is alterable and changeable (rpemrds Kal 
adroLwwTos THY diaw, os Kal TavTa Ta NoyiKd). As to essence, 
He is foreign to God (£évos, adddtptos), completely separated 
from Him (a7recyowtopévos), unlike the substance of the Father, 
not veritably and naturally Logos of the Father, not the true 
power of God; but one of the so-called powers of God, as the 
locust (axpis) also is termed not merely a power, but a great 
power (see Joel ii.); the many other powers, however, resemble 
the Son (Ep. Alex. in Socr. 1,6; Athan. c. Ar. or. 1, 5, 6). 
If the case stand thus with the physical quality of the power 
and might of the Son, what remains for the will and the intel- 
lect? The Son neither knows Himself nor the Father com- 
pletely ; the Father is by nature a mystery, unutterable, in- 
cognizable by the creature; it is His idea to be unsearchable. 
For which reason, even the Son cannot reveal Him perfectly 
(Athan. c. Ar. or. 1, 6.9; de Syn. 15; Note 47). 

At this point we discern most clearly the feebleness, not 
merely of the religious, but even of the higher scientific impulse 
in Arius. In the sphere of the relative, his movements are easy 
and skilful; in the handling of the lower categories of logic, he 
evinces dialectic address ; but he applies them as a standard to 


1 In consequence of not having the idea of true, ethical freedom, Arius 
feared to represent the cause of the world as working by necessity ; and he 
was, therefore, unable to give a satisfactory account of its origin. Its 
author, therefore, in the last instance, was Chance; only Arius gives this 
chance a seat in the will of God, in the form of caprice. He was right in 
repudiating a purely physical conception of God, seeing that it admits of no 
distinction between God and the world. But still he clings with one hand 
to the very same conception of God, when he gives an irrationality like 
accident, caprice, a place in God; and that with the notion of highly ex- 
alting Him. The fortuitous, in the form of an ‘‘accidens,” may be attri- 
buted to God, viewed as substance; indeed, like Arius’ conception of God, 
it is necessarily characterized thereby. 
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everything, and is unable to rise to anything higher. He is 
entirely destitute of the strictly speculative faculty. God's 
essence he represents as totally incognizable, and this incog- 
nizableness he deems to form part of His exaltedness: at the 
same time, he forgets that if we cannot know anything of God, 
we cannot know that His essence isincognizable. And further, 
although he maintains that we cannot truly know anything of 
God, he applies the idea of causality to Him in any way that 
answers his purpose. As concerns the religious aspect of the 
matter,—Christianity cannot on such a theory be the absolute 
religion ; it can only differ from other religions in degree, not 
in kind. Nay more, we cannot even entertain the hope that 
another revelation will supply the lack. Alike by the divine 
loftiness, and by his own essential lowness—a lowness which 
not even God can change—man is condemned to remain eter- 
nally distant from God. God is, and continues, removed to 
an invisible distance; to communicate a knowledge of Him- 
self, would be to communicate Himself, to break through the 
limits imposed by His loftiness. God therefore remains by 
Himself, and man by Himself: their separation is an essential 
one. 

Finally, as to the Will:—this also is changeable. Arius 
denies to the Son essential goodness. Even whilst still in Alex- 
andria, Socrates informs us, the Arians were asked (1. c.),—If | 
the Logos, that is, the Son, were mutable, was it possible for Him 
to change into the opposite, as did the devil?—and they an- 
swered in the affirmative. Arius allowed, it is true, that Christ 
remained virtuous, and did not turn to worse things; but if He 
should will, it is always in His power to turn to evil. Because 
God foresaw that He would continue faithful, He chose Him 
from all others: as God foreknew that He would be good 
(xadov), He anticipatorily conferred upon Him the honour of 
being called Logos and Son. This honour He subsequently 
earned for Himself, as a man, by His virtue ; so that the works 
_ foreseen by God were the cause of His becoming that which 
He now is.’ In this way, the dignity of being Son of God by 


~ ¢ f \ 
* Athan. c. Ar. or. 1, 5:—Kal rij wes Qdoes, Sorep revere, obras nal 
>’ 4 c , 3 \ A sea de od > J or / 4’ A 
aUTOS O Aoyos eoTk TpEMTOS, TH OE I0iw avTsLovgin, ews BovArETas, ever KeAIS, 
¢ , > ¢ ¢ ~ = 
ore mevros bérss, OUvaras rpéwecbas nel xdrds women nel nusis, TpemTHS dy 
/ ~ , c a, oe 
Proewg. Asad rovro yap Qual, xal rpoyiwhouwy 6 Oss, toecbcs narov adrdv, 
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birth, and consequently by nature, is taken away; and saints 
also, with the aid of the like tpdvawv émipéreva kal doxnots, may 
become what He is (compare Theodoret, H. E. 1, 3). An en- 
tirely different principle now begins to be adopted, and a merely 
ethical Sonship to be substituted for that of essence and nature. 
We have already found the idea of an ethical Sonship in a 
very developed state in the system of Lactantius (after hints by 
Paul of Samosata) ; Lactantius, however, never ceased to pre- 
suppose the essential and natural Sonship. The only novelty, 
therefore, is, that Arius reduces the natural divine Sonship of 
Christ to a completely inoperative thing, or, more exactly ex- 
pressed, reduces it to nonentity. This harmonizes very well 
with one part of his system. He was concerned not merely to 
establish the loftiness of God, which, in the last instance, he was 
compelled to define as the absolute freedom of an arbitrary 
causality ; but also to separate God and man in such a way as 
to secure to each complete (deistic) independence. If man is 
completely set loose from God, he is by that very means endowed 
with a likeness to God, in that, namely, God and the divine 
bear the same non-essential relation to him as the world bears to 
God. This separation, therefore, restores to man his equality to 
God ;—neither the will of God nor the will of man is deter- 
mined by anything essentially contained in it. Man also enjoys, 
in his measure, that formal freedom, which in God is absolute, 
and which constitutes the divine loftiness. Although, therefore, 
the divine causality was unable to transfuse any part of the 
divine essence into man and into the nature of Christ, because 
otherwise the distinction affirmed by Arius, between God and 
the world, would be effaced; yet the freedom of Christ, indeed 
the freedom of men in general, is the principle which enables 
that which was created out of nothing, and is yet void of con- 
tent, to secure a divine substance for its form; which, in a word, 
renders it capable of producing the divine out of itself, and of 
thus becoming deified. And, if we are not very nice in our 
use of words, this self-deification might be described as a divine 
vadpis, or Oécrg or Oeorroinots,’ so far as God does not prevent it, 


TporaeBav avrg ravryy tiv déEcev déduxer, Gv dvbdpwmros xal ex THs doers toxe 
pera THITH, Hore EE Epyav airov, dy rpoeyyw 6 Oxds, ToLodToy aUTOY UY yEo- 
vives werolnnev. Compare Theodor. H. E. 1,3, and the next note. 
1 Athan. c. Ar. or. 1, 5. 6:—Ei 62 xal rdyeroes Osds, AAW odn dAnOivOS 
VOL. Il. Q 
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but allows it to come to pass, and so far as He accepts the per- 
fect man, the man who has become God, as His Son, and con- 
fers upon Him titles and dignities, 

But although this formally ethical principle fits very well 
into one portion of the system of Arius, it is equally far from 
suiting the remainder. If divine Sonship, not merely in the 
new and higher form, but in general, must first be earned 
through the medium of formal freedom; if, further, the pre- 
existent hypostasis, and the good which may be inherent therein, 
ought to be, nay more, must necessarily be, inactive, inasmuch 
as resemblance to God cannot proceed from God Himself, but 
must be the fruit of the exercise of freedom, not only in the 
case of men, but also in that of Christ ;—to what purpose, then, 
this pre-existent hypostasis, which is reduced to inactivity? It 
is without significance relatively to Christology ; it is nothing 
but a burdensome, confusing, cosmological appendage, which 
ought rather to have been cast aside with the occupation of this 
totally new point of view. Athanasius and Alexander were 
justified in saying to Arius, that his home was rather with Paul 
of Samosata than in the Church. Or is the pre-existent hypo- 
stasis of the Son supposed to render any service at all, even 
though merely in connection with creation? But he has so 
lessened it, and reduced it to the level of other rational creatures ; 
he has made its entire dignity so completely dependent on its 
moral behaviour, that it is powerless to effect the creation of 
the world." Or was this necessary, that Christ might be able 
to bring His revelation? What Arius thought of this matter 
we have seen already; and, at all events, his disciples very 
eT, AAA weroxy xapiros, dowep noel of drros ravees, obra xo} aUTOS Akyyerces 
cvouars udvov Ozdov. Desent. Dion. c. 23:—Odx« tors Mev xared Qvow xal 
aAnOiveyv Tov Oeod vids, xeerad Oéowv dé Agyeroe noel ovros vids, Os ution. Or. 
1,9 :—Meroyi xa aires 2bcoroshn. Kp. Alex. ad Alex. in Theodor. H. B. 
1, 3:—" No one is Son of God by nature,” say they ; ‘therefore also the 


Son has not vce éEcclpercy xs above others: but God selected Him from all 
others (2Z:agydas abrov doe *xévrwv) because He foreknew that He would 
not go astray.” 

1 It is true, even in the Thalia, he does not venture to give utterance to 
this thought, but, at the same time, it sets forth the Son, so far as, in 
virtue of His office of Creator, He must occupy a higher position than we, 
as a mere instrument and means, of which we are the end; and, so far as 
He does not exist solely on our account, He is put on a level with us. 
Compare Athan. ec. Ar. or. 1, 5. 6; Socr. H. E. 1. ¢. 1, 6. 
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properly went on to maintain, that the Son also needed first to 
learn what He knew, and to deny to Him both essential know- 
ledge and essential goodness (see note, p. 236). Nay more, 
Kustathius of Antioch (Gallandi Bibl. IV. 580) informs us 
that some Arians did not even shrink from classing Christ 
amongst sinners. Inasmuch, further, as, in his view, all men 
are alike free, being rational creatures, what need can there be 
of Christ? Even in his Thalia, Arius found nothing whatever 
to say regarding sin. Nay more, according to his idea of 
virtue and freedom, every man must be able to redeem himself, 
or rather to raise himself up to God. Still, Arius must always 
have attached great significance to this pre-existent hypostasis ; 
for he regarded it as, strictly speaking, the personal element in 
the human life of Christ, and on its account was compelled to 
mutilate the humanity of Christ, by denying to it a human 
soul; because, otherwise, two finite spirits must have been 
represented as constituting one person. But even on this 
supposition, the only office discharged by the hypostasis, is that 
of an hindrance; and precisely at this point does it become 
very evident that his principles, carried to their logical results, 
necessitated the rejection of the notion of a pre-existent hypo- 
stasis. Had he taken this step, he would have completely 
identified himself with Paul of Samosata. As it is, however, 
he is neither one thing nor another; and, being occupied solely 
with finite and single objects, never rises to a free survey of the 
connections of the whole as such. He reduces God Himself, in 
His pre-eminence, to singularity, to an abstract individual, shut 
up in His own egoism: of love, that is, of the absolutely ethical, 
he has no notion whatever. Even the ethical which he recog- 
nises is a relative thing, grounded in the antithesis between 
God and man. We might also show, in connection with all 
the main points, that his dialectic, being that of the understand- 
ing, never fails, agreeably to its innate character, unconsciously 
to nullify earlier by later principles; although, at the same 
time, it consoles itself with the ineradicable conviction of the 
clearness and certainty of its own knowledge. Let it suffice, 
however, to draw attention to one or two. Arius affirms that 
there is but one God; and, because he refuses to allow any- 
thing to be abstracted from Him, he represents Him as incom- 
municable. And yet his deistic point of view drives him to 
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attribute such an absoluteness to the world, as constitutes it in 
reality a plurality of deities. In presence of the freedom of 
man, God actually recedes completely into the background. 
Further, let it be remarked how Arius at first represents the 
Son as a xrTica, in order to preserve the simplicity and unity 
of God; and at the same time constitutes Him a creative, in- 
ferior God, in order that the gulf arising from the loftiness of 
God may not be too great. On a subsequent occasion, for the 
sake of this same divine loftiness, he puts the Son on a far lower 
level ; but did not reflect that he was thus depriving the world 
of its basis, as which, his conception of God required him to 
regard the Son, and the Son alone. Finally, if this basis can 
no longer consistently be held to lie in the Son, but must be 
contained immediately in the Father alone, the principle of the 
entire course of thought, that on which he had mainly leant 
for support when reducing the Son to the rank of a «rica, is 
undermined ; to wit, that of the abstract simplicity, incommuni- 
cableness of God, and His absolute separation from the world. 
It is clear, that a system of thought so destitute of hold, and so 
unweariedly occupied in refuting itself, could never produce a 
permanent type of doctrine ; the restlessness, however, with 
which it jumped from one momentum to another, and ever 
turned the one against the other, was fitted to set them all in 
motion and ferment, and thus to prepare the way for their 
interpenetration and intermixture. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


THE COUNCIL OF NICHA, AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ATHANASIUS. 


Tue doctrine of Arius met with the warmest opposition, in the 
first instance, in Alexandria. Alexander refuted it from the 
Holy Scriptures, specially by means of the prologue to the 
Gospel of John. How can He be the First-born, if He is to be 
put on the same level with us all? Or how can He be the 
creator of Him whose equal He is? If the Logos and Wisdom 
were not as eternal as God, God must at one period have been 
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without wisdom and reason. Further, were the Son mutable, 
how could He be so intimately united with the Father? If He 
is in the Father, and the Father in Him, He must thus be pre- 
served from mutability; and not even the incarnation can have 
produced an alteration in Him. Further, how is it possible 
that He, who is reason itself, should not know the Father, 
whose reason He is (Adyos)? Or how can He have been 
brought into existence solely on our behalf, for whose sake, 
and by whom, all things were created? (Socr. H. E. 1, 6.) So 
far from having been Himself created out of nothing, He rather 
Himself created all things out of nothing, and must, therefore, 
be far removed from that which is created. On the contrary, 
it is impossible even in thought to represent an interval (dia- 
aTnuwa) between Father and Son. Not as though the Son had 
not been generated; one only is unbegotten, to wit, the Father ; 
but the generation of the Son was something so exalted, that it 
surpassed the understanding of the Evangelists, and surpasses, 
perhaps, that of the angels also. Ne then, in particular, lays 
bare the subreption contained in the Arian proposition—7pv ére 
ovx nv. This, again, involves the existence of a time; but all 
time is created by Him, and comes into existence along with 
the world ; consequently, the time in which He is said not to 
have existed, must have existed through Him, for otherwise the 
cause would be posterior to its effect. If a time had been 
created anterior to Him, He could no longer be described as the 
First-born of all creation. The Father, therefore, must always 
have been Father, because the Son, through whom He is Father, 
always existed. Precisely for this reason is He ever the perfect 
Father, who never lacks anything good (rédeuos dvedduTriJs év 
T® Kan®). Whoso denies the brightness, denies also the arche- 
typal light (apwréorurov pas), of which it is the reflection. If 
He, who is the express image (yapax7ip) and copy of the divine 
essence, is not eternal, neither is the substance of the image and 
the object of the copy eternal. On this ground, the Sonship of 
the Redeemer has nothing in common with that of others; for 
His was a natural Sonship (cata diow Ths taxpixis OcornTOS) : 
the latter is one of adoption (Oéce). We are mutable in both 
aspects, and therefore need help from the Unchangeable One. 
How, then, can the wisdom of God be supposed to progress, or 
the power of God to increase? Or how can wisdom be sup- 
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posed to be turned into folly, and strength into weakness? To 
the creature alone, on the contrary, is it given as a blessing, to 
be able to increase in virtue; and through Him, who is by 
nature Son, to be freed from the spirit of fear, and to receive 
sonship by grace, by adoption. The latter may possibly be 
lost; the former cannot be lost. But it is a calumny of the 
Arians to charge him (Alexander) with teaching that there are 
two ungenerated Beings, or to maintain that he ought to teach 
it, if he do not. The Father alone is unbegotten; He alone 
has no ground of His being out of Himself (ovdéva tod civas 
avT® Tov aitiov dvta). ‘The Son is in every other respect equal 
to the Father, and falls short in nothing, save that He is not 
unbegotten (“ove TO ayevynTo AevTropevoyv avTod); and to this 
difference refer the words, “The Father is greater than I.” 
But He was not, therefore, created out of nothing, but is of 
the Father. In connection herewith, not only Arius, but also 
Sabellius and Valentine, are repudiated, who ascribe to God 
something resembling the body, corporeal divisions and emis- 
sions, instead of resting satisfied with the unutterable mystery, 
whose unsearchableness is declared even by the Scriptures (Isa. 
liti. 8), “ Who shall declare His generation?” (Theodor. H. E. 
1,3.) We see from this, that Alexander’s aim was to establish 
the closest possible connection between the hypostasis of the 
Son and His eternal divine essence. In carrying out his design, 
he decidedly posits a duality in God, and, if we may judge 
from the images employed by him, conceives the Logos of the 
Father to be objectified in the Son; though he does not express 
any opinion as to the relation between the reason and power of 
the Father (apart from which, no conception can be formed of 
Him), and the reason and power of the Son. His images, in 
themselves, would warrant us in concluding, that he conceived 
the Father to have reason and power, not in Himself, but in 
the Son ; that he simply identified the reason of the Father 
and of the Son; that, consequently, the Son was the Father 
Himself, under a determinate form, and, as a determination or 
attribute, constituted part of the full conception of the Father. 
This, however, would contradict the duality which he had pre- 
viously laid down. 

A very numerously attended Synod, held at Alexandria 
(Socr. lL. ¢.), concurred with Alexander; and deposed Arius and 
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his followers. But as Arius had a supporter in Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, and other Oriental bishops also took his part, an 
(Ecumenical Council was convened at Niczea, in the year 325, 
for the settlement of the points in dispute. The judgment of 
the Alexandrian Synod was confirmed, and the Nicene Creed 
was framed, which acknowledges the generation of the Son 
from the Father, and gives the following more precise defini- 
tion of it :—That the Son is of the essence of the Father ; that 
He is very God of very God; that He was begotten, not 
created. Mainly, however, in consequence of the efforts of 
Athanasius—that vigorous champion of Christian interests— 
there was added the recapitulatory term, ouoovo.ov, the main 
purpose of which was, to express the identity of essence, though 
it also further implied or presupposed the equal coexistence of 
two: this latter was involved also in the term yervav. The 
only expression in the Symbolum, bearing on the nature of the 
distinction between the two, is the following: “The Son is of 
the Father, who begat Him.” It is primarily directed against 
Arianism, not against Sabellianism. The latter, however, was 
also excluded, in so far as it was unable to attach any meaning 
to the idea of generation, specially not to that of the generation 
of a pre-existent hypostasis, which, as the Symbolum afiirms, 
ereated the world. But the Creed contains also the idea of the 
eternal generation, as is clear when we combine the simultaneity 
of Father and Son with the yervav. To the double affirmation 
contained in dsoovcvov, there is a correspondent double nega- 
tion :—1. The Son did not arise out of nothing, nor indeed out 
of any other substance, or any other essence, than the Father 
(consequently, not merely éjovos to the Father) ; He was, there- 
fore, neither created nor mutable. 2. It is unlawful to say, 
There was a time when He was not, or, He was not ere He was 
generated; for these are propositions which apply the idea of 
time to the generation of the Son, and imply that the genera- 
tion had a commencement. (Note 48.) 

The duty devolving on the Fathers at the Council of Nica, 
was to set forth and confess the substance of the Christian faith, 
not to give doctrinal speculations. Hitherto, only a few had 
entered on dogmatical investigations ; not till twenty years later 
did the Church in general devote attention thereto. If we take 
into consideration that the first effect of devoting attention to 
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the dialectic conciliation of doctrines must necessarily be to rob 
many of that immediate assurance of the truth of Christianity 
by which they were possessed, and that the place of the really 
grand unity of spirit evinced in Nica must be usurped by a 
manifold variety of views, which, ere they could be brought, 
as to their principal features, not to say into uniformity, but 
into an harmonious unity, must be discussed, reflected upon, 
and thoroughly cleared up,—we shall esteem it a special fayour 
of Providence, that the conscience of the Church was appealed 
to for its testimony and confession, so long as it still retained its 
direct certitude and simplicity ; and that thus, at the very com- 
mencement of its voyage, a beacon was enkindled to mark the 
Church’s pathway across the stormy seas which lay before it. 
But a firm and steady pilot’s hand was also provided for the 
voyage, in the person of a man who was endowed with a 
superior, farseeing, and no less speculative than Christian 
mind, and who, through his power of endurance and strength 
of character, always remained master of the position. Athana- 
sius the Great made it the task of his long and very eventful 
life to defend the creed adopted by the Nicene Council, with 
all the weapons of science and spiritual chivalry, against the 
vacillating and shortsighted'on the one hand, and the apostate 
on the other hand, and to constitute it, not merely a vital and 
common treasure of all believers, but also a subject of real 
knowledge. And to him was given what is given to but very 
few—the happiness of seeing the idea to which, as youth and 
man, he had devoted his life, attain to ever wider influence and 
recognition, and of sinking into the grave, not merely crowned 
with honour, but laden with the fruits of his labours. 

Specially noteworthy, as indicative of the character of the 
tendency of the Church at the beginning of the fourth century, 
are (besides the above) the two works written by Athanasius 
prior to the Nicene Council, and without reference to Arius, 
entitled Novos Kata “EXMjvev (oratio contra Gentes), and srepi 
THS éevavOpamncews Tod Aoyov (de incarnatione Verbj Dei). 
These works set before us, at the same time, the beginnings of 
Athanasius. He evinces an acquaintance with Greek philo- 
sophy, and his presentation of Christian doctrine has many 
points of affinity therewith; at the same time, however, the 
vital centre of Christianity is grasped by him with such intense 
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fervour, and is treated in such a scientific spirit, that it gives us 
the groundwork of a grand system of speculative Christian 
theology. What engaged his attention above all things else, 
was the Logos. His existence he presupposed, firstly, as the 
faith of the Church; secondly, as conceded by the philosophy 
of the day; lastly, on historical grounds. He does not, it is 
true, enter into a closer investigation of the relation of the 
Logos to the Father, and to the unity of God; he does, how- 
ever, examine His relation to the world in all the three aspects, 
of creation, preservation, and incarnation. 

The purpose of his work was to communicate that which he 
had learnt from the many blessed teachers who had explained 
the holy Scriptures, and to show that the Christian faith—by 
which he understood the belief in the incarnation of the Logos 
—was no slight (edredés) nor irrational (droyov) thing. 

Let us, in the first place, consider his doctrine of God and 
man, in order thus to see what was the basis of his doctrine of 
the God-man. 

He arrives at his idea of God, in the first place, by overcom- 
ing the error of Heathenism. God is neither the world, says he, 
nor a part of the world. In the world, every part is dependent 
on the other,—the rivers on the mountains, the mountains 
on the earth, the earth on the sun. God, however, cannot be 
dependent on another; if He were, He would not be God (ec. 
Gent. c. 27). God must be self-sufficient, and requires for His 
existence nothing beside Himself. Nor can the whole world, 
its members joined together, as it were, into one body, be called 
God. It is true, there is nothing outside of the entire universe ; 
and therefore it appears independent, self-sufficient. But if 
the individual members combine to form a whole, and this whole 
is therefore constituted by them, the whole consists of the indi- 
vidual parts, which together are the parts of the whole. This, 
however, is totally different from the idea of God. Godisa 
whole; but He is not the parts; He does not consist of differ- 
ent parts, but is the cause of the world and of its composition. 
If He consisted of parts, He would be unequal to Himself, 
inasmuch as that which is unequal would be the complement 
of His being. Sun is not moon; moon is not earth; earth is 
not sea. The ear is not the eye; nor the hand the foot. This 
difference of the parts pertains to the idea of the body; the 
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same difference, therefore, would appertain to God also, if 
He were identical with the universe, conceived as one body. 
Further, not being compounded, God is incorporeal, invisible, 
not tangible by hands, but apprehensible solely by the spirit ; 
for this reason, therefore, He cannot be the world. On the 
contrary, He is in Himself, in His essence, self-sufficient, full 
of Himself (contra Gentes 28); and the cause of the existence 
of the universe. 

But he does not believe that this self-sufficient God abides 
in His transcendence. On the contrary, like the old propounders 
of the doctrine of the Logos, particularly of the Alexandrian 
school, Athanasius says,—He is in the world as the immanent 
principle of its harmony. He desires no abstract. loftiness of 
God, as did unbelieving Judaism; he neither apprehends any 
danger to God, nor regards it as unworthy of Him, that He 
should come into contact with the world. Although it is created 
out of nothing, and therefore, considered in itself, can neither 
bear nor maintain itself; still its idea involves an essential con- 
nection between God or the Logos and itself. This presupposes 
an entirely different conception of God from the heathenish 
one of the *O», and from the Jewish, to both of which abstract 
simplicity is essential,—in the former case, the simplicity of 
substantial Pantheism, in the latter case, that of Deism. Rather, 
says Athanasius, giving the idea of God an ethical turn,—God 
is good and not envious; therefore did He create the world ; 
but especially in men has He taken an interest, through the 
Logos. Seeing that they cannot live always, He created them 
in His image, and endowed them with the power of the Logos, 
so that they became, as it were, shadows of the Logos (cxat 
Aoyov) and Aoyexot. In that He further saw that the will 
of men was in itself still empty, and might incline to either 
side, He protected it preveniently by the command and by 
paradise. By nature, man was mortal; for he was created out 
of things that were not (é od« dvTwy). But he possessed the 
capacity of immortality, through his union with the Logos. 
Had he by obedience continued in that union, the physical 
necessity of death would have been overcome by the divine 
principle of immortality, the Logos: men would then have 
been as gods. But man disobeyed, and death penetrated into 
the world, even as the divine threatening had announced. It 
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entered by an inner necessity; for sin deprived man of the Logos, 
the only principle able to overcome his natural mortality. As 
sin grew, death grew; the image of God was destroyed; the 
work of God was overthrown (de inc. c. 3-6). The knot was 
tied still more firmly by the threatened punishment. The 
divine threat, the pledged word of the God of truth, could not 
suffer: on the other hand, must the work and image of God 
perish? It was not worthy of God to allow His own noble 
work of art to perish, for the sake of a deceit of the devil. 
Better had it been for God not to have created, than for the 
evil to have the better. To have allowed that which love had 
created to perish, would have been weakness, and inconsistent 
with omnipotence. Still more inconsistent with love. God did 
not look with indifference on His perishing work; it appealed 
to His love (éexanécaro, c. 4, 6). 

Should God then require repentance, and through repentance 
restore man to immortality? In itself, this would not have been 
unworthy of Him; but He could not lay Himself open to the 
charge of untruth, even though for our benefit. Repentance 
was not sufficient: had sin been the sole point in question, and 
not also punishment, repentance would have sufficed. But as 
matters actually stood, and seeing that God (the righteous) is 
true, who could help out of the difficulty, save the Logos? He, 
who created man out of nothing, was able to suffer for all, to 
stand in the stead of all (c. 7). Therefore the Logos came ; 
He, who was incorporeal, imperishable, omnipresent, appeared 
in order to reveal Himself. He saw both our misery and the 
threats of the lav; He saw how unseemly (a&romrov) it would 
be to annul the law, save by fulfilling and satisfying it ; and 
at the same time, how unseemly it would be that the Creator 
should allow His rational world to perish. And as He saw the 
ever-swelling tide of sin, and that all were in bondage unto 
death, He took compassion on them and assumed a body, not 
by any necessity of nature (fucews dxonovOia), for His essence 
is incorporeal (c. 1), but for the purpose of confirming and 
maintaining the first creation by means of the second. It 
is characteristic of the speculative mind of Athanasius, that 
he everywhere treats the first and second creations as closely 
connected with each other; that, in accounting for the miracle 
of incarnation, he goes back to that of creation ; and shows that, 
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for the sake both of the unity of the idea of the world and of 
God, it was necessary that He, and He alone, through whom 
the Father created the world, should renew it. 

But He assumed no other body than ours. Had His object 
merely been to appear in some sort of body or other, He would 
not have needed ours ; and if a simple theophany had been all 
that was required, He might have taken to Himself a much 
worthier organ. Rather did He assume our body, and out of 
the unspotted Virgin He built to Himself a body for a temple. 
This He constituted His organ ((8vorosetoat daoTep spyavor), 
that He might dwell in it and be known through it. In con- 
Sequence of this appropriation of our nature, He was able to 
give His body to the death for all. And now, inasmuch as all 
have died in Him, the law is annulled by being fulfilled, that 
is, its curse is removed through the satisfaction. But in appro- 
priating the body, He bestowed upon it immortality, and through 
it has restored immortality to our nature. That which the act of 
appropriation implanted in our nature, as a mere potence, at the 
incarnation, became an actuality through His resurrection. He 
must needs let death have power over His body; in order that, 
by the death of death (the negation of the negation), in His 
resurrection there might be revealed the full and settled reality 
of life triumphing over, and reaching beyond, its antagonist, 
death (c. 8, 9). 

The entire appearance of Christ, but, above all, His death, 
had an universal significance ; because the Logos, who is above 
all, who is the Creator and Archetype, thereby made human 
nature His own. The appropriation had an effect not merely 
on the particular man Jesus, but also on human nature in 
general; for this reason, the death of all found its fulfilment 
in the body of the Lord (éAnpodro, c. 20). Guilt was heaped 
upon Him, collected itself in Him, the representative of the 
race; and His death was a payment for all. It was necessary 
that death should be broken, not merely in some one particular 
form, but as a general principle; and therefore did it behove 
Him to admit and take it up into Himself, so that He might 
overcome it completely. Now, inasmuch as the Logos, being 
the immortal Son of the Father, could not die, He took upon 
Himself a mortal body, to the intent that, by participating in 
the Logos, who is over all, it might be capable of dying for all, 
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that is, of taking the guilt of all upon itself, of admitting the 
universal principle of death into itself, and of thus paying the 
universal debt and obtaining an universal victory over death. 
(Note 49.) Athanasius had the deepest insight into the con- 
nection between that which the incarnate Logos did and men, 
into its validity for us. To no other did it pertain to convert 
mortality into immortality, than to Him who in the beginning 
created the universe out of nothing, and who was Himself the 
Life (avrofon); to no other than the archetype, the image of the 
Father, did it appertain to create man anew, “in the image of 
God” (c. 20, 13). If an image has been defaced, in order to 
its renewal the original must be compared (c. 14). Now that 
this Logos has taken to Himself our nature, our nature possesses 
Him; He belongs to us, who constitute the body of which He 
is the Head. Henceforth corruption has no more power over 
men, even in death; for in virtue of the unity of the body 
(which believers constitute for Christ), the Logos dwells in 
them. When a mighty king enters into a great city, even 
though he should but occupy one house therein, the whole 
city (just because it constitutes a whole) receives the highest 
honour. And so, when the Logos entered into our region and 
became the tenant of (even though only) one body, which was 
like ours, the power of death, which had reigned over all men 
from of old, disappeared (c. 9). We die still, it is true; but 
merely in order that we likewise may participate in the resur- 
rection to a better state. 

The first and principal ground of His incarnation, therefore, 
was, that the condemning law might be done away with, which 
burdens us with guilt and with the punishment of death. With 
this, also, was most closely connected, that death itself should 
be overcome by His payment of our debt, that is, by His own 
death. Another ground why the Logos must needs become 
man, was that men were otherwise too weak to know God 
(c. 11-13). Without the knowledge of God, men would have 
lived in vain; for, from the very beginning, they were created 
thereto. They had received a share in the Logos, the image of 
God; they were created to be His and the Father’s image, in 
order that they might be able in the Spirit to lay hold on the 
Logos, and, in the Word, on the Father. This grace of the 
commencement (4 xa’ eixova ydpis) sufficed in itself, apart 
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from the world or anything else, for attaining a knowledge of 
God (c. 12, c. Gentes 2, 30); it of itself reflected God. But 
as God knew the weakness and negligence of man, He gave 
him the world as a revelation, that great and beautiful edifice, 
which, in its harmony and unity, reflects the unity and wisdom 
of God. He further sought to help them through the law and 
the prophets, as through a sacred school, appointed to give the 
knowledge of God to the whole of humanity, in order that it 
might learn to rule its passions, and to live virtuously. Men, 
however, degraded themselves ever more to the level of irra- 
tional and brute creatures. How then were they to be helped? 
By the revelation in creation, which they no longer regarded as 
a revelation, but as a deity? They had turned their gaze 
downwards; and therefore the Logos also descended, assumed 
a body from beneath, made Himself like men, in order that 
they who refused to know Him out of creation might learn to 
know Him from the works which He wrought through the 
body (de incarn. c. 12-14). In this latter exposition, the in- 
carnation is represented, not as the substance, but merely as 
the means or organ of doctrine. It might appear, therefore, as 
though, in the view of Athanasius, the main point was simply 
the knowledge of the Adyos doapxos and of the F ather, prior 
and subsequently to Christ. But, after the above account of 
the points to which Athanasius attached chief importance, this 
would plainly be a false view. His object was rather, after 
having treated of the main purpose of the appearance of Christ, 
which he deemed to consist in deeds, to show that even the 
intellect of man required a revelation, such as was given by 
the incarnation: as was natural, however, he did not succeed 
so well in showing the unconditional necessity of the incarnation 
in relation to the prophetical office as he had succeeded in rela- 
tion to the high-priestly office ; as to the latter point, indeed, he 
approximated very nearly to Anselm. 

But in opposition to this incarnation objections are raised. 
How can we reconcile, he goes on to say, the dwelling of the 
Logos in a human body with His all-embracing infinitude? 
(c. 16,17.) He replies,—Though He dwelt in the body, He was 
not shut up in it; nor was He shut out from other places; but, 
as the Logos, He was in the body, moving it even as He moves 
the universe, which He created. It is true, He is not merely 
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in the universe, but also outside thereof, as to His essence (ca7’ 
ovctav); He is also in the entire creation, seeing that He is in 
all its powers (€v Taow éotiv tats éavtod Suvdpect), ordering 
all things, extending His providence to all in all, giving life to 
each individual thing, and to the universe as a whole, embracing 
the universe without being embraced by it, existing everywhere 
in His entirety (6A0s cata wavra) in His Father alone. Our 
soul images forth in a weak way, how He, though in this body, 
was yet able to animate the universe. Tor, whilst sitting in 
the house, it is able to embrace distant objects, and to think of 
the heavens,—only, that its thoughts are not deeds, and do not 
move the heavens, as did the Logos in Christ; it merely knows 
their motion. What he here above all insists upon is, that the 
Logos, and not the limited humanity, is the true point of de- 
parture for the consideration of the Person of Christ. The 
Logos was not bound by the body, but held and bore it, even 
as He holds and bears up the universe; at one and the same 
time He was in the body and in the universe; nay more, as He 
was in, so also was He outside of, the All, resting in the Father. 
For this reason, it was impossible for the Logos to suffer either 
through birth, or through sin, or through death; on the con- 
trary, in holding, He sanctified the body. Out of the Virgin He 
formed for Himself a body, in order to show that He was the 
Creator of the universe; and, without being seen as the Logos 
in the body, or being shut in by it, He made Himself known as 
Creator by His miraculous works. That Athanasius appro- 
priates the sufferings of Christ to the divine nature also, even 
though not immediately, is evident from his doctrine of the 
iSsorroinats, referred to above. Because the Logos appropriates 
the sufferings of the human nature along with the nature 
itself, they acquire a significance in and for the Logos Him- 
self; and, on the other hand, because they are His, they ac- 
quire, as does His victory, an universal significance. He takes 
special pains, however, to point out that His miracles were 
revelations, self-representations, of His person, of Himself, as 
the Creator. He did not regard them as the mere credentials 
of His doctrine, but as veritable victories over nature, and over 
the heathenish view of the world. In the miracles, Creator 
and creature,were most clearly discriminated from each other ; 
for by the obedience which nature then rendered to His com- 
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manding word, He was revealed to it as its Ruler and Creator. 
Still, he deems the constantly occurring spiritual marvels the 
greatest of all (c. 27 ff.). No one doubts, when darkness disap- 
pears in the morning, that the sun is the cause thereof. And 
so, no one can doubt who Christ is, when he once beholds His 
works. ear of death, and impotence to resist it, reigned ere 
He came. Now His followers tread death under their feet. 
They despise it as already dead; and the devil, who had the 
power of death, is treated by believers as dead. Previously, 
death was a terror; now, youths and maidens despise him and 
hasten to the martyr’s fate. That Christ rose again and now 
lives, is evident from what He does: He daily erects trophies to 
Himself out of His disciples. That He is not a dead man, is 
clear from His omnipotent workings in the hearts of Greeks 
and Barbarians (c. 46 ff.). Since the incarnation of the Logos, 
Heathenism has fallen, the wisdom of this world has become 
folly, and the oracles are dumb. In the place of innumerable 
particularistic religions, one has been substituted which em- 
braces all nations. In heaven, in hades, in humanity, and on 
earth—everywhere does man see the deity of the Logos un- 
folded before him, and himself encompassed by it. Idvrop 
yap TaV Tis Kticews pep@v ipvato 6 Kdpuos (c. 45, cll. 16 f.). 
Our heathen opponents, it is true, advance, as their principal 
objection, “It was not worthy of the Logos to appear in a 
body” (c. 41 f.). With the penetration of a speculative mind, 
he answers,—If the Logos is in all things, in the entire world, 
which is justly termed one great body,—nay, even in each in- 
dividual thing,—why could He not also dwell in a man, whom 
He moved, through whom He manifested Himself, even as He 
manifests Himself through the world? That which is true of 
the whole, must be true also of the parts; if the former is not 
unworthy of the Logos, neither is the latter; and if it be un- 
worthy of Him to dwell in this body, it must also be unworthy 
of Him to dwell in the world. If He is in the whole, He is also 
in the parts. If He is in one part, He can use it as His organ 
for and on the whole. He is in Himself indivisible, ddos év 
éxdoT@ Kat maou; as He is in the sun and moon, so is He in 
humanity, which is a part of the universe. But—and he here- 
with provides for assigning a specific position te Christ—the 
spirit of man, also, although it pervades the whole man, reveals 
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itself at one point of the body, to wit, the tongue. They ask, 
further,—“ Why then did He not, at all events, assume a shin- 
ing body?” Because His coming had not an epideictical, but 
a curative purpose. The main point was not simply to appear 
and to strike the eyes of beholders. He came to teach and to 
heal: therefore did He become a servant; therefore did He 
become that which men needed, in order that they might not 
be merely stunned by the loftiness and divinity of His appear- 
ance. It was not the brilliantly shining bodies, the sun, the 
moon, the ether, that had gone astray; they had remained in 
their proper order, the order appointed for them by their King, 
the Logos: it was men who had gone astray. He therefore 
constituted their body His organ, in order that, although they 
were unable to know Him in the universe as a whole, He might 
perhaps not remain concealed from them in the part; and in 
order that, though they were unable to behold His invisible 
power, they might possibly be able to understand and know 
Him through His resemblance to themselves. For the contrast 
between His divine works and the body like their own must 
needs suggest a comparison, and thus lead them to the know- 
ledge of His deity. If this is inconceivable, it is inconceivable 
also that He should be known by means of the world. Although 
in the world, nothing of the world pertains essentially to Him; 
but the world does participate in Him. Even so, though He 
employed the body as His organ, there was nothing in common 
between them; on the contrary, He sanctified the body. Plato 
says,— When the Generator of the worlds sees the world storm- 
tossed and in danger of coming to the place of inequality, He 
ascends His throne at the helm of the soul, gives it aid, and 
sets all things to rights. What marvel, then, if we say,— 
Humanity had gone astray, and therefore the Logos ascended 
His throne on it, and appeared as a man (c. 42, 43)? 

Another objection is,—“ God might have helped men by a 
mere nod.’ Athanasius answered,—The world, it is true, was 
created by a nod; but now it was a question not merely of the 
creation of man, but the man already created must be consi- 
dered: and he could only be helped by one like himself; in 
other words, man could not be magically helped by an entirely 
new creation, but the redemptive work must make use of, and 
begin with, his already existing powers and character. The 
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Creator must come nigh to the fallen through the medium of a 
human organ, and this organ He must take from that which 
already existed; for it was the existent, and not the non-exis- 
tent, that stood in need of salvation. Further, the death which 
needed to be overcome was not something external to the body, 
but adhered inwardly to it; as a permanent principle, and not 
merely as a single assault or act, did it threaten man. He 
might have overcome death from without; but it would still 
have remained in man. Hence it was necessary that the pro- 
cess should be an inward one. Our body, subjected as it was 
to death, was assumed, and was married with life; it was clothed 
with immortality, and death was vanquished. The body now 
has life for its garment,—as it were, a robe of asbestus. This is 
far more than if a stop had been put to death’s work, by a mere 
external and authoritative command, and it itself had remained 
unvanquished. It was therefore perfectly worthy of the Logos 
to come in the body in order to overcome death, and to reveal 
Himself everywhere,—as through creation, so also through His 
body and His deeds, and to fill all things with His knowledge 
(c. 44). Therefore, let every man regard the Logos in the 
works which He accomplished as God-man, which were not 
human works, but works of the Logos, and let him judge for 
himself whether that be human or divine. If it be human, let 
him mock. If it be not human, but divine, let him stand and 
admire this revelation. Through this trifling thing (apayya 
evtedés) was the divine exhibited to us; through this death did 
immortality penetrate to all; through the incarnation of the 
Logos was providence made manifest for the universe. But 
the things which He accomplished by His incarnation are so 
numerous, that to attempt to count them up would be like 
attempting to drain the sea. Wave presses on wave, and for 
the eye to embrace the whole is impossible. ‘O Adyos évnv- 
Oparncev, iva tycts Pcorrounbapev (c. 54). 

Although the immediate subject of these writings is not the 
relation of the Logos to the Father, so much is clear, that, ac- 
cording to this view of the matter, drawn as it is out of the very 
centre of Christianity, to wit, the idea of the atonement, to the 
Son pertains true and perfect deity, even as to the Father. He 
is discriminated in the clearest manner from all creatures; 
and as the Logos over all, rather rests in the Father (avro- 
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Aoyos Kal Oeds, de incarn. 54); is the Father’s image and like 
the Father, the archetype of men (c. 13). He is also most 
decidedly distinguished from all angels, for they are not the 
image of the Father (ibid.). In these treatises, therefore, 
Athanasius stands nearer to Sabellianism than to Subordina- 
tianism; so far, namely, as he is more concerned about the true 
and full deity of the Son than about His distinction from the 
Father. But he differs from Sabellius in regarding the Logos 
as the image of the Father, pre-existent, yea, ever resting in 
God, which Marcellus, for example, could not allow. As re- 
spects his Christology, by the depth of his view of the funda- 
mental idea of Christianity, he reminds us of the best Fathers 
of the second century, particularly of Ireneus. He surpasses 
them, however, in clearness and scientific precision. The soul 
of his system is the Logos over all, who, as such, in that He 
became man, is the head and representative of humanity in two 
respects,—to wit, in that He took upon Himself its guilt and 
punishment; and that the healing of human nature in and 
through Him becomes the portion of humanity, and is diffused 
from Him to all. At the same time, it is worthy of note, that 
he did not conceive the Logos in Christ as a mere influence, 
but as a being of God in Him. In fact, he looked upon the 
Logos as the motive, hegemonic, personal principle in the God- 
man; but he makes no particular allusion to the human soul. 
The arguments he advances, undoubtedly presuppose a complete 
humanity (compare, for example, de incarn. c. 42 f.); but he 
makes express mention of the body alone (cpa, cap&); and 
the enemy to be vanquished is principally death. The impo- 
tence of the soul to know itself immortal, is undoubtedly repre- 
sented as one ground of the incarnation; but his theory, in the 
form in which it is here set forth, does not require for the 
removal of this impotence, that Christ should substitutionarily 
appropriate or feel it Himself, but merely that He should admit 
into Himself the objective principle of death, that He should 
take upon Himself the debt (édesAouevov, not culpa) of men; 
and this supplied no occasion for more carefully considering the 
question of the human soul of Christ. Such a view leaves no 
place in the humanity for free choice, free determination, for 
change, or even for true development (although he aimed at 
preserving the reality of the humanity); but the man Jesus was 
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simply and solely the Logos, walking among men in the human 
nature which He bore. Athanasius thus verged towards the 
old representation of the body of Christ as a garment or temple, 
which excludes the full idea of the incarnation. It is remark- 
able, however, that precisely here, Athanasius made a decided 
effort to rise beyond that meagre notion, in that he started from 
a different point, to wit, from the idea of Christ as the repre- 
sentative both of guilt-laden and of God-pleasing and immortal 
humanity. Tor he frequently repeats the remark,—What we 
needed was not a mere theophany, but that He should really 
become one of us; in order to be our representative, He must 
not merely have, or bear, or dwell in a man, but must Himself 
be this man. Athanasius thus rose most decidedly above every 
form of Sabellian Christology; and therefore, taking our stand 
on this thought, which was the centre of his system, we may 
beforehand anticipate the nature and degree of the progress 
which we shall afterwards find him making. 
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TRINITARIAN MOVEMENTS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
THE ARIAN SCHOOL. 


Tux creed adopted by the Council of Niczea did nothing more 
for Christian science, in the first instance, than define the goal 
at which it should aim; it neither did, nor pretended to, attain to 
the goal. But the determination of the goal is the commence- 
ment of its attainment. After the long course through which 
the dogma had run, now unduly inclining to the one side and 
then to the other, it became very necessary that the immediate 
conviction entertained by the Church, relatively to Christ, 
should assume a more concentrated form, and that testimony 
should be laid concerning the totality of His person. To this, 
Arianism gave occasion; for it called everything in question. 
Not merely did it tend back to Ebionism ; not merely was it 
unable, with its Docetism and its doctrine of a created higher 
spirit, to allow even the possibility of an incarnation; but, by 
putting a fantastical under-God between God and man, it sepa- 
rated the two quite as much as it appeared to unite them. 
Finally, the secret of Arianism was simply, in the first place, 
that a real, above all, a complete, revelation of God Himself was 
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an impossibility ; and in the second place, that such a revela- 
tion, if it were possible, was unnecessary. But the creed adopted 
by the Fathers of the Council of Niczea, to the point which had 
been established during the preceding century,—to wit, the in- 
dwelling of God in Christ under the very highest, that is, under 
a personal form, in other words, to the hypostasis of the Son (a 
point which was now confirmed, in substance, if not in a strictly 
doctrinal form, as in accordance with the faith),—added that of 
His true deity, which also had been recognised at a previous 
period, though for a time allowed to recede to the background. 
Each of these points, as we have learnt from the course hitherto 
taken by them, stands or falls with the other, notwithstanding that 
they appear to be mutually opposed. They are opposed in the 
sense, namely, in which two poles are opposed. In reality, they 
constitute the momenta of the higher nature of Christ, which 
relate to, are inwardly conditioned by, and therefore depend on 
and are involved in, each other. Hach preserves the truth, which 
was of essential importance relatively to its own aspect of the 
Person of Christ. ‘They being taken for granted, the necessary 
conditions of Christian piety are completely fulfilled, as far as 
this matter is concerned. Without one of the two, a scientific 
Christology is impossible. An hypostasis without deity (such as 
Arianism teaches, which is but a refined form of Ebionism, 
differing therefrom merely in degree, not in kind), would be as 
contradictory to Christian piety and science as the divinity, 
without a particular hypostasis, of the higher aspect of Christ 
(such as is taught by that refined form of Docetism, Sabellian- 
ism). Whilst the former, strictly speaking, denies the Christian 
revelation altogether, the latter changes its inner character, and, 
not recognising Christ as an abiding revelation, it cannot regard 
God and man as truly and completely reconciled. Both, there- 
fore, necessarily arrive at the same conclusion—at the conclu- 
sion, namely, that the highest revelation has not yet been made, 
nay, more, that such a revelation is an impossibility. Both are 
characterized by the abstractness of their conception of God ;— 
the latter clinging to the abstract unity of God, which may 
easily change into the notion of the All-unity (Alleinheit) ; the 
former clinging to the quite as abstract, incommunicable simpli- 
city of God, to the POovoes Tis Oelas dicews, as Gregory Nazi- 
anzen aptly terms it (Or. 1). According to both, therefore, we 
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are still bound by the ante-Christian view of the world in gene- 
ral, and have not yet arrived at the Christian. 

But though the Nicene Creed very clearly recognised these 
two constitutive momenta of the higher nature of Christ, it 
avoided with right tact a more determinate doctrinal formula- 
rization thereof. This creed, it is true, claims unconditionally 
for the Son, deity and full equality of essence with the Father ; 
but it passes over without further investigation, the questions of 
the precise nature of the hypostasis, the mode of its generation, 
and the basis of the Trinity in the Christian idea of God. In- 
deed, the greatest variety of opinion prevailed amongst the 
principal Church teachers of this and the following centuries 
regarding this matter ; and all were recognised as christolo- 
gically admissible, in so far as they did justice to the funda- 
mental demand of faith, to wit, to the doctrine, that the divine 
which was in Christ was personal, and corresponded to a dis- 
tinction in God, or of God from God, really existent, though 
not more precisely defined ; and was therefore not a momentary, 
but a permanent and eternal, being of God in Christ.’ 

The stormy discussions of the half century succeeding the 
Nicene Council, for which the scientific position occupied by the 
Church afforded, as is clear from what has been advanced, op- 
portunity enough, were in the first instance excited by Arianism. 
We have already remarked, that through Arianism the momenta 
hitherto recognised were set into a condition of ferment relatively 


1 In accordance herewith, the history of the doctrine of the Trinity 
henceforth pursues a separate course from that of Christology, so far as it 
ig mainly occupied with its own distinct and peculiar questions ; though it 
continues to hold by the two momenta above mentioned, which are the indis- 
pensable conditions of Christology. These its theological presuppositions once 
recognised (similarly also, the necessary anthropological presuppositions), 
it was possible for Christology to enter on its distinctive work ;—and this 
we find it doing in the fourth century. All that we shall therefore need to 
do, in order to accomplish the purpose we have in view, is to consider, on 
the one hand, how, during the conflicts in which the Church engaged till 
the Second Gcumenical Synod, the trinitarian conception of God, laid down 
in the Nicene Creed, was established and confirmed, and consequently the 
momenta of the higher aspect of Christ’s person, which had been completely 
gained, were ensured ; and, on the other hand, how the elements of the 
human aspect were completely and conclusively recognised ; and on the 
basis of these presuppositions, to proceed to our further Christological 
work, 
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to each other. Hence we find that all the principal heresies of 
an earlier period were revived; be it that they proceeded forth 
from, or were set loose by it. In akind of rapid recapitulation, 
they reappeared for a moment on the stage of the Church, 
serving the purpose of ripening its judgment in all directions : 
but themselves sinking quickly again into oblivion, and losing 
all their former seductive power, as soon as they had fulfilled 
their mission. 

These struggles took place principally between three factors : 
jirstly, the Arian school; secondly, the newly revived Sabellian 
school, with the new form of Ebionism; thirdly, the Church 
and its tendency. One section of the first-mentioned school, the 
Semi-Arians, an unsteady and bustling party, were in a special 
degree the life of the movement; and after they had stoutly 
overcome Sabellianism and Ebionism, embodied in themselves 
on a large scale, the tendency towards the doctrine of the Nicene 
Council. In their own system, with its undecided character, 
and inability to offer serious resistance, religion and science were 
in conflict; but the more advanced Arians pressed them to a 
decision ; and having once allowed their interest in Christianity 
to predominate over other considerations, this inner approxima- 
tion to the great Church teachers of the time, gave their system 
also by degrees a firmer hold. 

As far as concerns the Arians proper, their number always 
was relatively small; for, without truly satisfying the intellect, 
or advancing beyond the dualism between God and the world, 
they inflicted a death-blow on christianly religious interests. 
Hence they gained admission and acquired importance, solely 
either where they were favoured by external combinations, or 
where they resorted to reserve and accommodation, or even 
made concessions. Small as this party or school was, as the 
nature of the case would lead us to expect, its influence on the 
further development of the dogma of the Trinity was by no 
means insignificant, nor did it lack important representatives. 

_ Above all, mention must be made of A&tius and Eunomius, 
both of whom lived in Antioch; the former a physician and theo- 
logical writer, the latter deacon.? 

* The strict Arians were designated "Efovxdrrios, ’Avousos, or, after their 


chiefs, Aétians and Kunomians, also Eudoxians. 
* Compare Lange’s “ Der Arianismus in seiner weitern Entwickelung,” 
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Neither of them followed out further that ethical principle 
which, as held by Arians, would lead back to Ebionism; on 


_ the contrary, so far as we are informed, Aétius was principally 


occupied in confuting the equality of essence and the coeter- 
nality of the Son with the Father, whereas Eunomius directed 
his efforts to the development of Arianism as a doctrinal system. 
In their polemical works, both start with the conception of God 
as the abstractly simple Being, of whom neither self-communica- 
tion nor generation can be predicated. God Himself is, in their 
view, nothing but this absolute simplicity,—Being, in the abso- 
lute sense. They regarded it as the most sublime and lofty, but 
also as the indispensable, predicate of God; and therefore they 
identified this primal simplicity, which is neither derived from 
another being, nor can generate another being out of itself, with 
the essence of Godin general. Accordingly, adopting the style 
of the Church, they taught,—The Father is, as all allow, ayév- 
yyntos; nay more, the Father is the dyévynrov in God. But 
this dyévvytov is absolute Being, or the strict and proper essence 
of God; consequently, the Father, who alone is unbegotten, is 
also, in the strict sense, alone God. And as He cannot have 
been derived along with the Son from another source, for then 
He would no longer be unbegotten ; so also can He not generate 
the Son, for then He would not be the unbegotten, simple one, 
but God would be divided into a begotten and unbegotten one. 
The dyévvntov excludes parts and division, difference and com- 
position ; but it is neither a mere subjective notion, nor the bare 
negation of generation, but something positive and objective. 
This positive something is the absolute sel/-relatedness (Bezo- 
genheit auf sich), absolute selfsameness or simplicity, which 
needs only to be made the object of thought to exclude all 
generation ; because generation necessarily involves the diremp- 


in Illgen’s Zeitschrift 5,1, and Klose’s “‘ Geschichte und Lehre des Euno- 
mius,” Kiel 1833. With special love, but also with his usual disfavour to- 
wards the Church, is this portion of the History of Dogmas treated by Baur, 
l. c. pp. 361-394 ; with skill and happy insight by Meyer, in his ‘ Trini- 
titslehre,” pp. 175 ff. Of Eunomius himself, there belong to this connec- 
tion his Apology (Fabr. Bibl. gr. vol. 8), and the”Exdeots x/orews in Socr. 
5,10. Against him Basilius wrote the’ Avripparinds xr o duaaeBods Evvopetov ; 
and Gregory of Nyssa replied to the response of Eunomius in 12 books, 
entitled ’Ayrippnrixol xpés Evvoulov rAdyor 12. For notices of Aétius, see 


_ Epiph. Her. 76, and the first Book of Gregory, c. 6. 
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tion, the division, of the absolutely simple. The causal relation, 
which the Arian school so stoutly defended in opposition to 
Sabellianism (see above), is therefore not applied directly to God 
in Himself, as though His absolute Being were regarded as an 
eternal volition or grounding of His own existence; but the 
fundamental presupposition is, that God can only be said to Be, 
and that He is absolutely identical with Himself. If God 
abides unceasingly in His unbegotten essence, and that which is 
begotten continues ever begotten, the notion of equality of sub- 
stance or of similarity is plainly untenable. for as long as the 
two beings continue what they are, so long is it impossible to in- 
stitute a comparison between their essence. And as their being, 
so also is their knowledge of themselves, totally different. Hach 
of the two knows Himself, when He knows Himself at all, as 
He is, and not as the other:—the one knows Himself as un- 
generated, the other as generated. Were Father and Son equal, 
as the Church teaches, the Son also must be unbegotten ; and 
what would then become of the doctrine of His generation, or 
of His distinction? Eunomius therefore requires of the doctrine 
of the Church, either, that it exclude every species of subordi- 
nation, even that which is involved in the one being unbegotten 
and the other begotten; in which case, it would soon be seen 
whether, in returning to the one God, all distinctions between 
Father and Son must not be allowed to fall to the ground; or, 
that it take the subordination seriously, as do the Arians, and 
represent the one unbegotten One as unbegotten, absolutely 
simple, and therefore incapable of generating anything out of 
His essence, and place the Son in the class of creatures. What, 
asks he, could the unbegotten One take out of His essence, ex- 
cept that which is unbegotten? But according to the doctrine 
of the Church, inasmuch as the Son is conceived to be on the 
one hand begotten, and yet on the other hand, to spring from 
the essence of God, there must be both a begotten and an un- 
begotten element in God. The Church has undoubtedly its 
meaning, said they, when it teaches that God is to be conceived 


1 Thus Aétius says, in No. 5 of the ’Exuxeipyuare (see Epiph. heer. 76), 
—‘¢Tf God has not given Himself being, not because of any weakness of 
nature, but because He is exalted above all causality (above being caused), 
how can a being that is generated reach up to His essential unchangeable- 
ness ?” Compare No. 2. 
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as the cause of Himself; but that lies beyond our horizon; for 
we regard abstract simplicity as the ultimate and highest in God. 
Better, says Aétius naively, is the unbegotten than the begotten ; 
for the former has in itself the advantages which the latter has 
outside of itself. That which is unbegotten, Eunomius goes on 
to say, cannot possibly resemble the essence of that which is be- 
gotten ; the unbegotten is unbegotten, and that is its essence : 
if then the begotten resembles the unbegotten in its essence, it 
also must be unbegotten.' 

Without doubt, Eunomius was quite right in maintaining, 
that if God in Himself is merely the one simple Being, which, 
being absolutely without distinctions, stands related solely to 
itself, there is no place for distinctions in God, and therefore 
none for a Son. But that is a mere tautological proposition, 
and the answer is simply,—Such an idea of God is incogitable 
and false, appropriate to Deism and Judaism, but not to Chris- 
tianity. We shall find also that the teachers of the Church met 
them with a different conception of God, and thus cut away the 
very roots of Arianism. At the same time, it cannot be denied 
that these Arians had actually hit upon the weak point in the 
dogmatical system of their opponents. When, in opposition to 
the Son who is generated, the Father is said to be ungenerated, 
the Father must be deemed identical with the @corns, with the 
divine essence in general, if aseity were thus meant to be pre- 
dicated of the Father alone, and, after the example of older 
writers, they did not go on to say that the Father is as truly 
constituted Father by the Son, as the Son is constituted Son by 
the Father. So long as it was deemed necessary to the pre- 
servation of the unity of the Trinity to represent the one Father 
as the source, not merely of the hypostasis, but also of the deity, 
of the others; and so long as the Son was not most distinctly 
conceded a participation in the aseity of the divine substance; 
so long was He not freed from subordination, notwithstanding 
its being called for by the ideas of His equality of essence and 
eternal generation. If, however, the Son be allowed to partici- 
pate in aseity, the passivity, which the Arians were never weary 


1 Besides, Eunomius persists in asserting that Sonship and generation 
imply a beginning ; that they are consequently incompatible with the pre- 
dicate of eternity ; and that the predicate of eternity would involve the 
Son’s being unbegotten. 
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of asserting to be necessarily characteristic of generation, must 
be decidedly excluded from the generated, and the Son be rather 
constituted a living momentum of the self-causative God, and 
thus the Trinity be introduced into that inmost root of the — 
deity, the aseity. The bases thereof were laid even in the fourth 
century ; but they had not yet been plainly and completely car- 
ried out. So much the more instructive is it, therefore, to see 
how the defenders of the view, that God is abstract simplicity, 
fall into contradiction with themselves, and thus give negative 
testimony in favour of the very tendency which they were en- 
gaged in combating. 

The incomparable (dovyxprros), self-sufficient, simple, un- 
approachable (azrpdacros) God, who is exalted above every cause, 
whether in or out of Himself, must not be represented as en- 
tirely alone, nor the world as without its cause. But to repre- 
sent God as the cause of the world, and yet to maintain that 
the world is characterized solely by unlikeness to its Author, is 
scarcely reconcilable with the idea of the first cause; and the 
only resource of Arianism is, to take refuge in the mystery of 
the creation out of nothing, which nothing it is compelled to de- 
scribe in an absolutely supernatural or Docetical manner as the 
essence of the world (2) eivav). The following point, however, 
is still more important. How can the absolutely simple, self- 
identical God, ever come to create? Eunomius denies both 
movement and self-communication to the divine essence, but 
goes back to the divine will (évépyeva), which—as to be dis- 
tinguished, be it noted, from the divine essence—called into 
existence out of nothing that which is, and first of all, the Son 
as the Creator of the world.’ But to appeal to the will in dis- 
tinction from the substance—that the Church had a right to do, 
and availed itself of its privilege when it taught that the world 
was grounded in the will of God; but Eunomius was not at 
liberty to make this distinction between will and essence, unless 
he ceased to represent God merely as abstract, absolute simplicity, | 
and turned to a more living conception. And then the strength 
of his opposition to the generation of the Son would have been 
broken, in so far as he could no longer say that aseity or sim- 
plicity constituted the essence of God, was that in Him which is 
inviolable. The method adopted by Eunomius necessitated his 

1 Compare Gregor. Nyss. adv. Eunom. or. 1, 
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dissociating the divine will from the divine essence, contrary to 
his own presupposition, if he meant to arrive at a world. He 
might, indeed, have described the will in God, as something non- 
essential, accidental, superadded from without. But being un- 
willing to do so, he fell into new difficulties. He was compelled 
to trace not only the active will (évépyesa) of God, but also the 
idea of the world, back to the divine essence, as its original seat. 
The real and ideal potence of the creation of the world, must 
surely have been contained eternally in God, as he himself ac- 
knowledges ;' but how could it break loose from the simple 
essence of God? We see, therefore, that when he abides by 
the rigid simplicity and self-identity of God, he either arrives 
at no world at all, or is compelled to assign the actual world a 
place eternally, and even immediately, in the essence of God ; 
in other words, he unavoidably falls into the very heathenish 
error which he himself repudiates—that error which is unable 
to distinguish between the substance and the will of God, and is 
therefore pantheistic.’ 

The Son was held to owe His existence, not to the essence, 
but to the évépyeca of God; and the essence not to be in any 
sense contained in the évépyera. The divine essence, therefore, 
cannot properly be termed Father; for the essence continues 
immoveable in its simplicity outside of the évépyea: the évép- 
ryeva alone can be termed Father, so far as it brings forth the 
Son. And the Son is not unlike this energy, but is its image 
and likeness, seeing that He also has the power to create. In 
this direction, it was possible for him to approximate to the 
Nicene Creed, and to return to the milder form of the doctrine 
of Arius; and, in fact, he says, in his Confession of Faith,— 
“The Son is a creature, but not like other creatures, etc.; and 
the higher dignity possessed by Him was not solely the reward 
of His virtue, but, on the contrary, He became God because He 
was the Son, and as a Son was generated.” Still there is a wide 
gap between him and Lactantius, who laid down essential deity 


1 Apol. Eunom. c. 24. 

2 Hunomius does neither the one nor the other, but continues helplessly 
clinging to the dualism between the finite and the infinite, which, under his 
hands, forces its way into God Himself :—the dualism, namely, between the 
essence of God, which is ézespov and simple, and the will of God, which 
relates to finite objects. Gregory, therefore, charges him with Manicheeism. 
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as the starting-point for the ethical. Eunomius, on the con- 
trary, lets the ethical go; indeed, he lacked real interest as well 
in the ethical as the religious. (Note 50.) 

These Arians, to whom substantially belonged Arcacius also, 
who tried to make himself out more orthodox than he really was, 
exercised a special influence on the Semi-Arians (“Hysdpevor), 
who bore, besides, the names Eusebians or Homoiusiasts. Over- 
powered by the force of the arguments brought against their 
halting and uncertain position, both by the Arians and the 
Church, and feeling themselves repelled by the former, these 
Homoiusiasts advanced ever more completely from the doctrine 
of the similarity to that of the identity of essence. Athanasius 
aptly met them with the consideration, that similarity can only 
be spoken of in relation to qualities, not to the essence by itself ; 
for the essence must either be the same or not the same. And 
so also, the Arians urged, if God or the Father is the ungene- 
rated One, everything outside of Him must belong to the class 
of generated things; if to be ungenerated is the essence of the 
Father, to be generated must be the essence of everything out- 
side of Him; consequently, the essence of the latter is the anti- 
thesis of the former, and completely dissimilar, not similar, to 
it. In fact, the Semi-Arians displayed little power of resistance 
‘and little productiveness: they belong rather to the general 
history of the Church than to the history of Dogmas; and, in 
consideration of this circumstance, or, in other words, in con- 
sideration of their interest in religion, might with greater justice 
be termed Semi-Nicenes than Semi-Arians. 

For a long period they did not advance beyond the doctrinal 
position held by Eusebius of Ceesarea (see above); and the various 
formul adopted by them bore essentially the same stamp, until 
the Synod of Ancyra, in the year 358, distinctly asserted the 
Son not to be a created being, and taught that He was begotten 
of the substance of the Father. Athanasius now recognised 
them as brethren; and the doctrine of Cyrill of Jerusalem, who. 
also acknowledged the Son to be coeternal with the Father, is 
scarcely distinguishable from the Nicene Creed. (Note 51.) 
Apart from external circumstances, they had a hold only so long 
as the authors of the Nicene Creed could be supposed to have 
inclined towards Sabellianism. This supposition was strength- 
ened during the first twenty or thirty years after the Council 
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of Nicaea, by the conduct of Marcellus, who was one of its 


adherents; and against him, rather than against the Council 
itself, were their weapons directed, especially those of Husebius 
of Cxsarea. After having convinced themselves that those who 
taught the duoovctov were not Sabellian, they gained an ever 
clearer insight into the untenableness of their own position, and 
consequently passed more completely over to the party of the 
Nicene Council. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


THE REVIVAL OF SABELLIANISM, AND THE EBIONISM WHICH 
SPRANG FROM IT. 


Marceuus of Ancyra had stood in the foremost ranks of the 
antagonists of Arianism,—a circumstance which spoke in his 
favour at Rome longer than it ought to have done. (Note 52.) 
A short time after the Nicene Council, however, when he be- 
came aware of the strength of the party which, whilst conceding 
to the Son divine essence and eternal generation, yet, in perfect 
agreement with«Eusebius of Ceesarea, assigned to the Father the 
first, to the Son the second place, and in many other respects 
subordinated the latter; and further, when he found that 
Arianism derived great support from this vacillation, he opened 
a campaign in a great work, especially against this middle tend- 
ency. At the same time, he attacked also older writers, such 
as Origen; but he particularly assailed the strong Oriental 
party, which consisted of the two Eusebiuses, Paulus, and 
others, whom he also expressly mentions, although he pretended 
that Asterius was the proper occasion of the work (compare adv. 
Marcell. 1, 4, p. 27). They cannot, said he, maintain the divine 
unity, if they regard the Son as actually God; for by making 
Him a distinct personality, outside of God, they rend the divine 
essence; but if they assert the divine unity, they deprive the 
Son of deity by subordinating Him. So far, therefore, Mar- 
cellus was at one with the Arians; the Semi-Arians could not 
continue in their vacillating position. But he goes beyond the 
Nicene Council when, with a view to destroying in its very 
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roots the Arian separation between Father and Son, he believed 
it necessary to subject to examination, and to cast aside, all 
points on which those were accustomed to lay stress, who main- 
tained a distinction between Father and Son. These are the 
ideas of generation, Sonship (in the place of which he wished to 
substitute “ procession of the Logos,” Eccl. Theol. 2, 8), image, 
visibility, which were applied by the Fathers of Nicza to the 
Logos. The Semi-Arian party in particular took pleasure in 
calling the Son the image of the Father; so also Asterius. 
But they drew the conclusion, that so certainly as the image is 
different from, and inferior to, that which it represents, even so 
certainly must the Son occupy a lower position than the Father. 
Further, the Father is absolutely exalted above the world, invi- 
sible; the Son, on the contrary, in virtue of His relationship 
with the world, is characterized by visibility, and therefore ap- 
peared under the Old Testament; finally, Sonship and genera- 
tion subordinate the Son as an effect to its cause. In order to 
evade these objections, Marcellus endeavoured to limit all these 
expressions, which even the Fathers of Niczea had referred to the 
higher aspect of Christ’s Person, to the human aspect, or to the 
person in its unity and totality ; thus hoping the more certainly 
to exclude every element which could prove of advantage to the 
Arians. Hence he says,—Not the Logos is tesmed the image 
of God, but the God-man; for otherwise the Arians would un- 
questionably be justified in subordinating the Logos to God, 
and denying to Him true divinity. The Logos, who is invi- 
sible like God, first became the visible image of God when He 
assumed the man Jesus, and in Him humanity, which is the 
image and likeness of God. Thus also the Logos first became 
Son through the humanity which He assumed. Christ usually 
styles Himself Son of man, and this is to be carefully noted 
(Eccl. Theol. 1,16): He first became Son of God by becoming 


Son of man, or man; for the Logos caused the man whom He 


assumed and completed to be exalted to the rank of Son of 


God.’ The passages in the Old Testament, otherwise referred 
to the pre-existence of the Son, he described as prophetical an- 
ticipations of that which should come with the incarnation ; 
hence also he treated Prov. viii. as a prophecy, and counted 


1 Compare ady. Marc. 1, 4, pp. 20, 24 (Ed. Paris, 1628), 2, 3, pp. 
43, 46. 
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Solomon amongst the prophets." When Wisdom says, “I was 
set up from the beginning of the world,” he referred it to that 
divine purpose of incarnation through which the Logos first 
received a sort of existence outside of God as the Son of God. 
Lhe idea of generation also would remove the Logos outside of, 
_ and subordinate Him to, God. He therefore justifies the Arians 
in asserting that the Nicene Fathers cannot maintain their point 
of view, unless they call the Son ungenerated, and therefore 
eternal like God; but accepts without hesitation the consequence 
threatened by the Arians, and avows his belief in a Logos, who 
is unbegotten, eternally united with the Father, coeternal with, 
consequently in no sense subordinate to, but also not discrimi- 
nated from Him (adv. Mare. 2, 1, p. 82). The Logos, in his 
view (ady. Marc. 2, 2, pp. 35 f.), is equivalent to Pneuma, as 
he endeavours to prove by a comparison of the prologue to the 
Gospel of John with the Synoptics; but Pneuma is equivalent 
to God, for God is a Spirit: the Logos, therefore, is simply 
God Himself—conceived, namely, in activity. 

We have directed attention above to the great significance 
attached to the words, Son, generation, etc., since Tertullian’s 
time ; and to the circumstance, that in the third century the doc- 
trine of the Logos taught during the second century was cast 
into the shade, by the hypostatical element denoted by the word 
Son. We have seen also, that the Sonship continued to be 
marked by subordination, so long as it had not found a place in 
the eternal essence of God Himself. Now Marcellus, who took 
the doctrine of the Church as his point of departure, stands 
before us as the embodiment of the despair of solving the pro- 
blem, how the eternal Logos can be at the same time designated 
the eternal Son. If we suppose the Son to have a place in the 
inner sphere of the divine nature, He must be unbegotten, like 
the Father, and then He is no longer Son. There is therefore 
no alternative but to renounce the idea of a Son, both as far as 
affects the inner essence of God (in which there is room for 
identity of essence, but not for a distinct hypostasis), and also 
for the period preceding the creation of the world. The renun- 


1 Ady. Mare. 2, 3, pp. 44 f.; Eccl. Theol. 8, 2, p. 154; adv. Marc. 2, 1, 
p- 82:—Mare civai, ware rpovQeoraver, pyre draws wamore vicv vrapsai re 
OQ, wpe ov rex bjvar 01d ris weepbévov doEaCav axvrdv O2 pudvoy Elvccs Advyov 
Dacxay. 
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ciation of the idea in this latter respect leads of itself to the 
subordination of the Son, as is abundantly clear from the his- 
tory of the third century. 

But by thus letting go the fruit of the struggles of the third 
century, namely, the idea of “ Sonship,” and going back on the 
mere Logos, the entire system was at once altered. Out of 
regard, however, for the full deity of the Son, in the sense in 
which he still conceded Him an existence, namely, to the deity 
of the God-man, he totally denied His hypostatical pre-exist- 
ence; for only in this way did it seem possible to him to ascribe 
full deity to the Son, to preserve His equality with the Father. 
As he constantly repeated,—Before the incarnation there was no 
Son, but merely the Logos; so also did he go on to say,—Prior 
to the creation God alone existed! God abode in Himself, 
keeping silence; besides Him was merely the Nothing. But 
out of nothing, God purposed to create the world. He carried 
the idea thereof in Himself, but the idea lacked actuality. The 
world was conceived, and also named (or more correctly, “ pre- 
pared,” éroupatov, according to Eccl. Theol. 2, 8, p. 113, to be 
read for dvoudtwv, adv. Mare. 2, 2, p. 41), by God through the 
Logos, who was in Him. For He was ever reason, and always 
spake within Himself. But in order that the world might be- 
come an actuality, He gave utterance to the creative word; and 
this was the procession of the creative omnipotence of God, in 
which wisdom also is inherent, or the procession of the Logos, 
as the évépyeva Spactixn mpd&ews of God.’ With men also the 
ordering, commanding word is that by which they accomplish 
most of their works. This word is, on the one hand, distin- 
guished from God at rest and silent; on the other hand, how- 
ever, united with Him; both together constitute the complete 
conception of God. Marcellus was quite aware how closely he 
thus approximated to Sabellianism; but he expressly blamed 
Sabellius both for his lack of insight into the significance 

1 For example, adv. Marc. 2, 1, p. 32. The consequence of applying . 
the word Son to the Logos, Marcellus supposed, were sensuous representa- 
tions of God. Adv. Marc. 1, 4; Eccl. Theol. 2, 8. 

Ady. Mare. 2, 2, p. 89. Prior to the world, oddéy erepov qu rary Osod 
yévov. The Logos alone first duvémer in the Father, and absolutely one with 
Him (ib. p. 87), ofo¢ dy ein 6 ev dvdparw Adyos. 

2 Also adyog évepyés. Compare Eccl, Theol. 2, 9.15. p. 125; adv. Mare. 
2,2. p. 41; Eccl. Theol. 3, 3. p. 166. 
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of the term, and for not having the right conception of 
God. — 

It must be allowed that there is an important difference 
between Marcellus and Sabellius. Marcellus decidedly main- 
tains a creation out of nothing,’ and imports into God Himself 
a Koos vonTos, reason and the potence of the Logos; whereas 
Sabellius gives a more substantial and physical representation 
of the process. Marcellus had also appropriated the category of 
absolute causality, of which Arius made such vigorous use, and 
had engrafted it on the principle of Sabellianism as far as con- 
cerned the relation of God to the world. 

Still, Eusebius was probably right in characterizing his doc- 
trine of the Trinity as Sabellian.? We see this especially from 
the mode in which Marcellus explains the words, “ Let us make 
man.’ Instead of regarding them as addressed to the Son, as 
did the Fathers of Niczea, he explains them as follows :—Even 
an human artist, when all lies ready, and he is just about to 
commence his work, may say, Let us make the picture. In such 
a sense did God speak these words to Himself. One might, 
indeed, suppose for a moment that the idea of a distinction in 
God was not hereby completely cast aside; but had merely 
passed over into that of the divine self-diremption, which fre- 
quently recurs at a later period, and which was supposed to 
constitute the divine self-consciousness. In favour of which 
might also be pleaded, that he, notwithstanding, assigned to 
reason an eternal place in God. This, however, cannot be 
carried out; for, firstly, nothing whatever is said regarding the 
Holy Ghost in the silent God; secondly, Marcellus would then 


1 Ady. Marc. 2, 2. p. 89; de eccl. theol. 2,15. p. 125. But still we find 
him also employing the expression, ‘‘ The Monas expanded itself into a 
Trias.” De eccl. theol. 3,4: dzoppyra rAdyw n moves Dalverar TAaTUVOMEVY 
pesv sic rptedec, Oreipsiodes Of endxpas drouevovoe. In conjunction with 
which, however, must be taken c. Marc. 2, 2, according to which the ex- 
pansion of the Monas related not to it itself, but merely to the évipyesa of 
the éeérns, whereas the Monas continues indissolubly one (évepyeig 4 deorns 
peoun Tacruverbos Soxe?). 

2 Eccl. theol. 1, 1.15. pp. 76 f., c. 17 p. 79; adv. Mare. 2, 2. pp. 39, 40: 
The Logos is not an angel or other being outside of God ; not even in the 
revelation, ov0é yap tov Tov cvdpamov Adyoy duvamss nal Urooraos: xwplous 
rivt dvvarov® Ev yep tort xeel Tedrov 7H advbpar@ 6 Advyos xual ovdE! xwpiComevos 
Eripw, ) Kdun TH Ths mpakeas evepyele. 
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have a double Trinity, an immanent and an ceconomic one :—of 
which no evidence can be adduced. He evidently conceived 
the évépyera Spactixn, so far as it accomplished its highest work 
in the incarnation, as the second momentum of the Trinity ; and, 
so far as the Holy Ghost proceeds from the God-man, he aimed 
at representing the third momentum as a branch of the second 
(Eccl. theol. 3, 4. p. 168). Finally, the distinction he draws is 
by no means between a speaking and a spoken, but between a 
speaking and a silent God. The speaking God is his évépyeva 
Spacrixy, which constantly dwells in, and remains inseparable 
from, God, and bears within itself the divine power and wisdom. 
The silent or resting (jovydtov) God, on the contrary, is God 
in His inner fulness and glory, corresponding to the Father ; 
even as the évépyera Spactixy has the Son for its goal, carries 
within itself the principle of the incarnation, and, as it were, 
attains to and satisfies itself in the effect produced, when it brings 
forth Him in accordance with whose idea all things were created 
from the beginning. For this reason, Baur’s conjecture, that 
Marcellus tried to draw between the Father and the Son some 
such distinction as that between being and thought, is untenable ; 
for there can be no doubt that he regarded the silent God as 
identical with the Father, and believed the latter to have in Him- 
self all fulness, with reason and thought. Marcellus was necessi- 
tated, it is true, to regard speaking and thought as still one in 
the inner essence of God; but for this very reason, speaking, 
in the strict sense of the term, had as yet no existence. The 
God who merely thinks is primarily silent, and silent alone; 
contrasted with whom is the Speaking One, the Adyos. This 
silent one is the Father; the Logos, so far as He does not yet 
speak, must, according to the fundamental view of Marcellus, 
be simply identified with the Father, who is also designated the 
One who is (der Seyende), though not in the sense of His not 
being able to think. Undoubtedly, the principle of the speak- 
ing God, the Logos, must also be contained in God; and in 
this aspect, one might say that the speaking God is the Aoyos 
mpopoptxos, and that this Aoyos is in God évduderos (Klose, 
p- 29). This distinction, however, we do not find that Mar- 
cellus drew; still less did he distinguish in the inner divine 
essence between being and self-consciousness; but the "Ov itself 
Marcellus conceives to contain the divine fulness, to which be- 
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long also reason and thought. He does not teach a preforma- 
tion of the évépyeta Spacrixy in the inner divine essence, but is 
accustomed to look upon the silent God monadically, or as the 
dv; and not till he comes to the speaking God (the évépyesa 
dpactixy) does he refer to the Church doctrine touching the 
Son. Still less, as is clear from what has been advanced, are 
we warranted in representing him as teaching that Father, Son, 
and Spirit are three persons of the Monas, completely co-ordi- 
nated with one another (as Klose does; see pp. 27 f.), and so 
co-ordinated, that the Son (and the Spirit also?) is not derived 
from, but united with (7vwpévos, cvvnpévos), the Father as an 
equally independent dapy7 (or, if we include the Holy Spirit, 
apyat). In opposition to this view stands Marcellus’ conception 
of God as the dv, of the Monas which admits of no 8:a/pects, 
and the series of passages (Klose, pp. 27 f.) in which he lays 
stress on the unity of God, after the manner of the Monarchians. 
Nowhere does he attempt to reduce back the Trias, taught by 
him, to the Monas; and he could scarcely have avoided doing 
this had he held the Trias to consist of eternal hypostases in 
God. 

The incarnation he considered to have been undertaken on 
account of the sin and necessities of men, and on no other 
ground; but he can only assign even to Christ the transitory 
position of a means to another end. “ Who was worthy,” says 
he, “ amongst righteous men and angels to take away the punish- 
ment suspended by God over men? No other being but the 
Logos, who was with the Father, and who created along with 
Him, and to whom God said, Let us make men in our image 
and likeness” (adv. Marc. 2, 2. pp. 40, 41). “ Not to seek or 
to find anything for Himself, but purely on our account, did 
He become man,’ in order to set forth him who had been van- 
quished by the devil, as the devil’s conqueror. Yor this reason 
He took man upon Himself, in order to bestow on him the first 
fruits of His power. Now, this man who is united with the 
Word is the beloved one. His purpose was to battle with the 
devil in human flesh; and to render man not only imperishable 
and immortal, but also to set him on a throne in heaven with 

1 Ady. Marc. 2, 3, 4, pp. 48 ff: Oty i 6 Adyos ADEANOK, tiv eerepooy 
evelAnPe coepue, AA iva 4 ops Yuck thy wpos roy Adyow xowoviay dbavacias 
rx. 
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God. In His immeasurable goodness, He purposed not only to 
free man from bondage, death, and perishableness, but also to 
confer upon him a glory which transcends man (ris imép dv- 
Opwrov S0£ns). Fallen man, who had lost the kingdom, was 
meant by God’s will to become Lord and God; and, therefore, 
the method of salvation was devised. When the Logos came 
in human flesh, and became King, man, who was previously 
abased, destroyed all the power and might of the devil.” “What 
greater glory,” he exclaims, “can be conferred on man than 
this glory! Fallen man He has counted worthy to be united 
with His Logos, through the Virgin” (cuvapOjvat, |. c. p. 48, 
c. 3). Let not Asterius be surprised that something which is 
younger than the body (that is, the divine Sonship of Christ, 
which was the result of the incarnation) should attain to the 
dignity of being regarded as the eldest. For in that the Logos 
thought fit to take upon Himself, out of the pure Virgin, 
humanity, although younger, and therewith to conjoin His 
own nature (évécas), He not only constituted the man created 
in Him the first-born of all creation, but wills also that he be 
the principle of everything which is in*heaven and upon earth.” 
What he means to say is, that Christ, although later in point of 
time, was, as the idea and operative principle, the earlier; even 
as the final aim, though later in point of appearance, is the first 
in point of idea. In Him humanity attained its completion. 
At this point one would expect Marcellus to introduce the doc- 
trine of the eternal duration of the person and kingdom of 
Christ ; why he did not do so, we shall soon see. On account 
of His humanity, therefore, Christ is termed the First-born of 
all creation, and not as though He had been begotten prior 
thereto. For how could He who had always existed be the first- 
born of another? On the contrary, the first-born is the new 
man, in whom God purposed to sum up all things. (II pwro- 
roKos obv Taons KTicews Sid THY KATA TapKa Yyéverw w@vo“acOn, 
ov Oud THY TPOTNV, WS avtol olovrat KTicowW. .... TOV TP@TOV 
xatvov dvOpwrov eis dv Ta TavTa avaxeparatocac Oat éBovrnOn 
6 Qcds, robTov ai Ociat ypadhal mpwrdtoKoy maans dvomatovar 
xticews: lic. p. 43.)" 

But what is Marcellus’ conception of the incarnation, when 
he endeavours to describe it more precisely? The body was a 

1 Adv. Marc. 2, 3, p. 44. 
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truly human body, and consequently, like all things else, in the 
last instance, created out of nothing. In so far, therefore, the 
évépyeva Spactixn of God, or His Word, held precisely the same 
relation to this man as to other things in the world. But with 
this man (cap£), the évépyesa Spactixt) was connected in a 
peculiar manner. For, whereas generally it remains outside of 
the objects which are brought into existence by its command, 
it dwells in His cap£; the action of God was, as it were, fixed, 
so long as the purpose in view required it. The divine évép- 
yeva, says he, expanded itself as far as, and into, this man, lay- 
ing hold on, assuming, and uniting itself with him. Henceforth 
this divine évépyeva was the motive, the active principle of the 
body.! Marcellus was thus able to assign to the God-man a 
distinctive position ; for, whereas the divine activity does not 
fill, and is merely present with, so far as it outwardly works 
upon, other things, it filled Christ with its presence, and had an 
existence in Him. 

But, even on this view of the matter, the divine in Christ 
cannot be described as a peculiar hypostasis different from the 
Father. The operative Word, when it extends itself into the 
humanity of Christ, is not personal in itself; personal alone is 
the Father in His entirety, and He, as Father, keeps silence ; 
and if He also, like the Word, is immanent, we cannot suppose 
that Marcellus conceived the entire divine évépyeva, which was 
fixed in the man Jesus, to have been included in Him. For 
humanity appeared to him absolutely incapable of being the 
suitable organ of God.? Here, therefore, we find occurring 
again what we have noticed at an earlier period, namely, that 

1, c. 2, 4, p. 54: Apaworimn yelp evepyelye wovy Tn oeepxl ovvady Tov 
ively adtiy nal wparresy, ooarep ey sdoryyenrtors Peperers, ovale TH Oy ovvgrro, 
ola Adyos Urdpxyav aitoD dxapiaros nal ddicoraros. For this reason, also, he 
magnifies in forcible terms the greatness and novelty of the mystery re- 
vealed in Christ. De eccl. theol. 3, 3, p. 157: Tis yap wpe tis rav rpay- 
uarayv amrodelecms ériorevosy dy, Ors Adyos Oxod, dik Traplevov rex dels ryy 
neeTEpaey CLVOAN VET CL Th Phol, nal vhy waoay becryrae ty avrn comartinos Ert- 
d<iZeras. The flesh assumed by Him had not previously existed: the Lord 
our God created it, the Creator of the w4 év. Ady. Marc. 2, 3, p. 45; 2, 
2, p. 40: Tl yap erepov qv dwonenpummevoy LevoT ploy, 4 xeeTe TOY Aoyoy ; 
ora 08 Fv droxenpuppetvov ty rH xp rouri wporepoy rd wvorypioy, ote pondevae 
Tov Fporepov Anov caQas tad nara Adyoy eidevat, AN Huds TOV FAOUTOV THS 
ddeng noel rod dronexpupepévov mvornploy adronavery vuvi. 

2 Ady. Marc. 2, 4, p. 52: If any one suppose, viv cvOpwarivny capne 
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the God-man is represented as owing His personality to the 
limit, the circumscription, the negation, added by the humanity 
to the divine évépyeva, which continues the positive element, 
though not hypostatical in itself. Marcellus, it is true, did not 
by any means consider the hypostasis of the God-man to have 
been grounded in an human Ego, and a positive finite principle ; 
but looked upon the circumstance, that so long as the Logos 
dwelt in, and was encompassed by, the humanity of Christ, He 
had a certain existence of His own outside of God, and was so 
far a kind of hypostasis, not as an advantage possessed by, but 
as a defect of, the person of the God-man, as part of His 
humiliation. 

Not merely the earthly form of His humanity, therefore, 
but His being a man at all, he necessarily counts part of His 
humiliation, which, as such, could not be permanent. With 
some degree of acuteness, he argues as follows (adv. Mare. 2, 4): 
If the Logos had become man for His own sake, to seek some- 
thing for Himself, or if He Himself could have profited any- 
thing by His humanity, it would be conceivable that His 
humanity should abide for ever. But as it was pure love which 
moved Him to condescend to appear in the form of a servant— 
that form in which we are not completely united with God; 
and as, on the other hand, His work for us will terminate 
at the judgment; it would be erroneous to suppose that His 
humanity will abide eternally. By His incarnation, the Logos 
subjected Himself to a limit and form inadequate to His true 
essence. He was extruded from God, it is true, merely évep- 
yeia, but still this is not a small matter; and the distinction 
between God and Him became to a certain extent an actuality, 
through the humanity which He assumed. The God-man spake : 
“J do not Mine own will, but the will of My Father.” And in 
Gethsemane, the harmony (cupwria) between the will of 
Christ and that of God was dissolved for a moment, though 
Eloy elves tov Adyov, at all events, the ode which rose again, let him 
_know, 6ri ob wav, Oxep tdcivarov, rodro &Z10v Ocod" Keilav yep xal adris ris 
abavacias 6 sds. . 

‘Ibid. p. 51: Kexwpijobcs (leg. xexaplobes) rob mworpos Paiveras rpoPaoes 
cuoxos. Kecl. theol. 3, 18, p. 181: évepyele oun xuplCeiv avrdy doxav. 
Ady. Mare. 2,.4: Ild¢ gor: rdyv rod dodrov opPiy ny cveiAnQev 6 Adyos, 
HopOyy ovocy dovaroy ouveivar: 7H Adyw dvvardy; God, or at all events His 
eveprysie, is passive under the limitation : a remnant of Patripassianism. 
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without sin." Must the Logos, then, be supposed to be eternally 
saddled with this humanity, which is inadequate to Him, and 
to the assumption of which love alone moved Him to humble 
Himself? By no means. Were such the case, not even He 
Himself could ever be said to be perfect; on the contrary, He 
would for ever fall short of His idea. He must needs, there- 
fore, become again that which He previously was. One might 
suppose, indeed, that the humanity of Christ could be so glori- 
fied as to be worthy of, and adequate to, the eternal indwell- 
ing of the deity, of the Logos. But even though the humanity 
should be made immortal and imperishable, the deity would 
continue infinitely exalted above it. And, further, what end 
would the eternity of the humanity of Christ serve, even rela- 
tively to us? Christ Himself said, “It is the spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” Accordingly, the hu- 
manity of the Logos and its regiment will continue so long as 
the work of redemption lasts, and the victory begun therein is 
not fully completed. ‘The goal, however, once gained, the con- 
summation of things will demand that the Logos return into 
God, and become that which He previously was (adv. Mare. 2, 
4, p. 53: wa ottws 7 év Oc@ 6 AOYos Borrep Kal mpdtepoy Hy) ; 
but the body must be emptied of the Logos, or laid aside (€onuov 
écecbat TO cHua Tod Adyou, |. c. c. 2—-4).? 

Looking at the high position Marcellus had assigned to the 
God-man, to wit, the position of the crown of humanity, we 
should deem Him fitted for something better than a mere 
transitory means. And yet he was compelled at last to regard 
Him in the latter light. On the one hand, Marcellus con- 
sidered the destiny of man in general to be perfect union with 
God (c. Marc. 2, 2, pp. 40 ff.); and the incarnation was in his 
eyes so great a thing, because the God-man and His fate were 
the solution of the problem, the beginning of the perfection of 
humanity. But, on the other hand, humanity contradicts full 
union with God; it has something in it essentially inadequate 
to God, which, so long as it exists at all, cannot be abolished. 
For this reason, the perfect man, the God-man, must needs 


TEAC Yet MarO.y ly 4. Dicer te, DD Ot, Oo. 

2 Compare adv. Marc. 2, 3 and 4; Eccl. Theol. 3, 12-14, pp. 180 f. 
He denies, therefore, the eternal pre-existence and post-existence of the 
Son, and limits His existence to the middle period. 
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return out of the other form of existence which He had as- 
sumed, into identity with God, and cease to be man, in order 
that He may be made perfect. This was necessary, further, 
in order that He may go before us in the process through which 
we too are destined to pass. We also can only attain to per- 
fection by being raised above ourselves (1. c. p. 42), in order 
that God may be all in all. The conclusion, therefore, is un- 
avoidable, that our humanity, too, must cease to be, in order 
that God alone may be. At this point, Origen’s opponent be- 
comes almost more Origenistic than Origen himself. He re- 
marks,—If at the time of the universal droxardoraots, accord- 
ing to Paul, even creation itself is to be converted into freedom, 
will not the servant’s form which the Logos assumed, be by its 
very idea unsuitable to Him? (Euseb. Eccl. Theol. 3, 19.) 
From this passage, as also from the view given by Marcellus of 
the relation between the human and the divine, we may con- 
clude with certainty, that finitude in general was, in his eyes, 
equivalent to bondage and the form of a servant; that, conse- 
quently, if the world is destined to attain to freedom, which is 
its goal (as he often asserts), it also, as well as Christ, its 
Captain, must cast aside the servant’s form ; or,in other words, 
humanity must be abolished, and be transferred or transformed 
into the divine essence.” 

We see, therefore, that Marcellus separates the divine and 
human in the same abstract way as the Arians; and the con- 
clusion to be drawn also is substantially the same, to wit, that 
the one member of the antithesis excludes the other. Those 
Arians whose tendency was predominantly empirical, and who 
lacked, so to speak, both practical and theoretical piety, really 
represented man as the Highest, as the concrete and living 
Divine, whilst they reduced the personal God to a bare abstract 
unity. Marcellus, on the contrary, in consequence of his more 
religious and speculative tendencies, arrived at the conclusion, 
that, in the last instance, God alone will exist. The God of 
the Arians is purely envious; but man, notwithstanding, took 
care of himself, by setting himself substantially in the place of 
God. ‘The God of Marcellus is good and communicative; but, 
because He is represented as only communicative (His com- 
munication is effected through the medium of the plan of sal- 

1 Adv. Mare. 2, 4, p. 52. 2 Ady. Marc. 2, 3, pp. 44, 47. 
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vation),—in such a sense, too, that nothing permanent, nothing 
good, can be allowed to pertain to the first creation,—the con- 
tinuity of the communications of the divine life leaves no room 
for any distinction whatever; in order that man may be per- 
fected, God sets Himself in his place; the airoxatdotaots does 
away with the very grounds of the creation; the perfection of 
the world is its termination; and finally, therefore, the God 
whose sole work was self-communication, stands as isolated, as 
worldless, as He was in the beginning. rom which it is clear, 
that, even according to this system, God continues Oetov fOovepor, 
until He allows the world to be distinguished from Himself as 
a Good, and concedes to it an unity with Himself, which admits 
of and maintains the distinction. If the divine love has not 
the dpos in itself, it becomes in its very effusion again exclusive, 
and therefore physical. 

And, in point of fact, this exclusiveness shows itself clearly 
enough in the circumstance, that he continues to view the 
inmost divine essence as an abstract, simple point, as a silent 
Monas. Love is not the inmost and highest element in God; 
nor is that inmost substance ever revealed. He tries to keep 
God far from all division and separation, by assigning every- 
thing outside of Him, not to Himself, but solely to His activity.” 
This activity neither touches nor moves the divine essence in 
its simplicity; the divine simplicity admits of no distinctions 
whatever. But, as this simplicity is represented as the highest 
element, as the very essence, of God, it follows, that the évép- 
yeta Spactexi, or the will of God in its actuality, can only play 
on the surface of the divine being. God is not through and 
through will or living; but in Himself is inactive and rigidly 
silent; at times, however, He breaks this silence, though we 
can scarcely attribute it to any necessity of nature. Once again, 
therefore, as in the case of Eunomius, we find the doctrine of a 
will, which, on the one hand, has nothing in common with that 
which constitutes the essence of God (that is, with its simple 
infinitude, its solitariness), and yet, on the other hand, relates 
to the finite, which is supposed to be excluded from the divine 
nature. In this way, the world’s existence is at one and the 
same time posited and made impossible; and both by God, for 


1 Compare Hilarius de Trin. 7, 8-7, pp. 916-919, ed. Maur. The Sabel- 
lius to whom he refers in these passages, is in my opinion Marcellus. 
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the évépyea Spactixy is in both cases His. The world alter- 
nates between existence and non-existence. But the same con- 
tradiction of position and exclusion affects God also, who Him- 
self has an alternating idea: at one time He speaks and works; 
at another, He returns to silence, absorbs the world into Him- 
self under the pretence of perfecting it, and shuts it out from 
independent existence. What was necessary, was that that 
rigid distinction, which afterwards passes over into uniformity, 
should be given up, and that, instead of the alternation, an 
inward mediation should be effected between unity and distine- 
tion, and that the one should be shown to involve and be con- 
tained in the other. This work, however, could never be ac- 
complished so long as attention was devoted solely to the 
relation of God to the world, and no successful efforts were 
made, above all, to reconcile the divine unity itself with distinc- 
tions. 

In the respects just touched upon, the system of Marcellus 
contains a still unvanquished remnant of Dualism. But it has 
besides still more objectionable features. If the highest in God 
is that unity which abides in itself; and if the essence of God 
takes no part whatever in His productive activity (€vépyea 
Spactixn); then, in Christ there dwelt, not the essence, but 
merely an action of God, fixed in the man Jesus through a longer 
series of momenta. Marcellus thus diverged, it is true, from 
the earlier Sabellianism, which conceived God to have converted 
Himself into the man, even more distinctly than Sabellius him- 
self, who regarded God’s self-unfoldment in the Son as an 
unfolding of the divine essence itself. By this means also, he 
removed, more completely than Sabellius was able to do, the 
appearance of a change having been produced in the divine 
essence by the incarnation. For time and change,.the manifold 
movements, etc., undertaken by the Logos in Christ, affected 
merely the divine activity, not the divine essence.’ On this 
supposition, however, the presence of God in Christ is reduced 
_to a purely dynamical one; not, indeed, as though there had 
been in Christ merely a divine effect, whilst the power produc- 
ing the effect remained outside of Him, for both the divine 

* Only in so far as he allows the évépyera doaxorix9 to be connested with 


the essence of God, does he fail to exempt it from the movements and 
changes which the former undergoes. 
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action and the acting power were in Him. Notwithstanding, 
the inner essence of God took no part in the incarnation. Nay 
more, where a more living conception of the omnipresence of 
God is entertained, where the “ omniprasentia operativa ” is 
conceived to involve the “omnipresentia essentialis,” there the 
distinguishing features which Marcellus supposed he was pre- 
serving for Christ, fall away of themselves. Nor shall we be 
able to charge Eusebius with injustice, when we find him ob- 
jecting,—“ A divine power lived and moved in many men, even 
before the days of Christ: the new element. introduced by 
Christianity, is the personal indwelling of God.”* Such a per- 
sonal indwelling, however, Marcellus was unable to concede, 
because he denied the existence of distinctions in God. A 
personal God-man, objective to God, appeared to him an essen- 
tially imperfect thing; humanity, being’ inadequate to the 
divine, must be cast aside ere a perfect union with God can 
become possible. We arrive, accordingly, at the principle,— 
It is impossible for the incarnation of God to be a complete 
one, nor can the union of God and man be thereby brought to 
pass ; both are essentially, physically (@vcts) separated, and 
can only be united on one condition, that the humanity cease 
to exist. But so long as the so-called divine Sonship lasted, it 
was sustained solely by the divine power, by divine action, not 
by the divine essence. Eunomius also was quite willing to 
allow the Logos to be as close a resemblance to God as possible, 
provided only the resemblance were not referred to the essence, 
but merely to the will of God. 

The Ebionism into which this new and refined form of 
Sabellianism (compare above, p. 150) debouched, occupies in 
one respect a lower position than Arianism, or even than the 
Ebionism of the common kind :—to wit, the means which Mar- 
cellus represents God as employing for the production of Christ, 
merely sufficed to exclude the human personality of Christ, and 


1 Ady. Mare. 2, 4. Eusebius raises, also, frequently the very apt 
objection, that although Marcellus affirms that the Logos is invisible, and 
that no man can know God, save through Him in His visible state, or in 
the God-man, he still arrives at no revelation, because he is unable to allow 
that God had a real existence in the Son; all that he attains to is a hint or 
a symbol of revelation, a onwavriny dvvers; for example, Kccl. Theol. 1, 
17, 20, p. 90. 
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to constitute His entire appearance a living theophanic symbol, 
which continues in existence till the judgment; without, how- 
ever, on the other hand, advancing beyond the category of the 
dynamical. In this respect, the system of Marcellus’ disciple, 
Photinus of Sirmium, shows traces of progress.’ 

Photinus developed more clearly the Ebionitical conse- 
quences of Sabellianism; but he also, after taking his stand 
on the true and full humanity of Christ, which he only allowed 
to have been the subject of a divine influence, sought a com- 
pensation for the lack of a physical unity between Christ and 
God, in their moral unity; for which he required no further 
condition, than the supernatural birth of Christ. From which 
it follows of itself, that there can no longer be any reason why 
the man Jesus, crowned and deified for His virtue’s sake, should 


not be eternally King and Lord in His kingdom. (Note 53.) 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


THE CONFUTATION OF ARIANISM AND SABELLIANISM BY THE 
GREAT CHURCH TEACHERS OF THE THIRD EPOCH. 


WHEN treating of the struggles with Gnosticism, through which 
the Church had to pass, we found that it had at command an 
array of able men, who had been raised up to fight its battles 
and gain its victories; and so now, especially towards the close 
of the conflict with Arianism, a series of great men was called 
into existence, distinguished alike for the depth of their Christian 
life, and their ability for speculative inquiries, who served the 
Church by their labours, and adorned it by their intellectual 
and moral eminence. The greatest Fathers of the Church 
flourished at this period: during the second half of the fourth 
century, the Patristic literature of the early Church reached — 
its culminating point. To the objections raised by Sabellians 
and Arians, apt replies flowed forth out of the fulness of the 
Christian intellect; and the wounds inflicted by opponents, 


1 Compare Athan. de syn. 26; Epiph. Her. 71; Socr. H. E. 2, 18; 


Hil. de Trin. 7, 83-7; Fragm. 2, 5, 12; de Synod. c. 38, 39; Marius 
Mercator Nestorii, serm. 4; Theodoret. heer. fab. 2, 11. 
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served but to unseal afresh the sources of Christian knowledge, 
and to cause them to overflow more richly. Arianism, it is 
true, was soulless, a product of the bare understanding; and, 
incapable of viewing the matter from the centre, and the parts 
in their connection with the whole, it clung to the individual 
and empirical. The positive element which it lays down, or, at 
all events, leaves standing, is also characterized by abnormity. 
Not only to minds of the present age, but also to sound reason 
in general, does an inferior God, a finite, created being which 
is represented as a creator, appear monstrous, and even super- 
stitious. Furthermore, seeing that, as a system, Arianism has 
little or nothing to recommend it in itself, and that the human 
mind would never by itself have arrived at such a monstrous 
mixture of rational and supernatural elements, it testifies in- 
voluntarily to the prior existence of an entirely different faith, 
which, on the one hand, it has essentially altered, though, on 
the other hand, it bears clear traces of its influence and impress ; 
in other words, it testifies to the true power of the Christian idea. 
It stands like a soulless, fantastic ruin, which points to a higher 
past, and owes its existence to a blundering attempt to coerce 
the fulness of the primitive Christian idea within the forms 
of the abstract understanding. In so far, it has a certain 
resemblance, not only to SocinianiSm, but also to the older 
Rationalism of the present day. This latter had no intention 
of breaking with Christianity ; but was willing to allow all that 
the Scriptures teach regarding Christ to be true in an inferior 
sense; without perceiving, in its self-deception, that there re- 
mained merely a fantastic shell, a soulless, idealess history, which 
is at once too much and too little. But however untenable 
Arianism may be as a system, in a scientific point of view; and 
so certainly as only those whose sole culture is a superficial one 
of the bare understanding, can regard it as the golden mean be- 
tween two extremes; in another respect, as we have previously 
shown, it was a highly important phenomenon; and it was 
justified in disputing the right of the Church to the principle 
which is its life, until the Church had refuted the objections 
brought against it, and reconciled the contradictions, to which 
its attention was called, by setting forth the empirical and 
individual in the light af that view of the whole with which 
it started; and, above all, until it had renounced all connection 
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with the basis on which both Arianism and Sabellianism rest. 
That basis is the ante-Christian idea of God, as the unknown, 
infinite being, which, remaining shut up in the rigid simplicity 
of its own nature, cannot enter into true fellowship with man, 
—an idea, whose natural and logical end is either Deism or 
Pantheism. 

We have seen previously (compare the Second Epoch), 
that during the conflict with the various heathenish and Jewish 
forms of Gnosticism, the Christian Church acquired its know- 
ledge of the essential attributes or momenta of the idea of God 
in general. Subsequently to that period, Pantheism and Deism 
made their appearance in great, though still bungling and in- 
consequent, forms. Both were far superior to the two older 
tendencies of Gnosticism and Ebionism, with which they have 
otherwise so many points of affinity, in so far as they were pene- 
trated by many Christian elements, which, on the one hand, were 
the source of strength, though, on the other hand, the source of 
inconsistency and weakness. Both Arianism and Sabellianism 
appeared to recognise, or at all events to leave untouched, the 
results at which the Church had previously arrived relatively to 
the attributes of the idea of God. And yet, in accordance with 
the experience, that when new and deeper questions are asked, 
doubt is always thrown for a time on the whole of the principles 
already recognised, these heresies were destined to make clear, 
that the Church must either be prepared to lose all that it had 
gained, or, besides refuting objections, advance on to new results. 
In point of fact, both Sabellianism and Arianism introduced 
changes into the doctrine of the divine attributes. In the case 
of the former, this is quite evident from its older and predo- 
minantly physical forms; for it drags down God completely 
into the physical; it establishes no distinction between God and 
the world, that can hold its ground; and the very continuity 
which it posits between the world and God, prevents it taking 
an ethical view of the latter, prevents it from gaining an insight 
into that divine loye, which, having power over itself, wills the — 
existence of free creatures, and even in the incarnation honours 
the freedom of humanity. In its later forms, Sabellianism en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to avoid emanatistic elements ; but 
to the extent to which it succeeded, to that extent did it repre- 
sent God as abiding in Himself, without communicating His 
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essence; and His revelation as merely “showing” Him, as mere 
doctrine ;—and the doctrine of a God who does not communicate 
Ffimself is meagre, nay more, is manifestly self-contradictory 
in substance, and therefore fitted to lead the way to the opposed 
deistical point of view. Deism distinguishes more clearly be- 
tween God and the world, by substituting, as we have pointed 
out, the category of causality for that of substantiality :—though, 
be it observed, this substitution affected merely the relation of 
God to the world, and by no means His relation to Himself, as 
the cause of Himself. In the relation of the divine causality to 
the world, Arianism recognised the following point,—that the 
effect, if it have areal, and not merely an apparent existence, is 
neither a momentum of, nor primarily annexed to the cause ; 
but exists outside, and relatively independent thereof ; and that 
a cause is not really a cause, has not really worked, until it gives 
its effect a being of its own. This relative independence of the 
effect is then heightened by the introduction of the ethical prin- 
ciple. Arianism, however, in consequence of its deistic character, 
was not able fully to carry out the category of causality, even 
in relation to the world, but advanced no further than the first 
step. It posits, indeed, an activity of the first cause ; not, how- 
ever, on its own account, but merely in so far as is necessary to 
demonstrate the possibility of a world independent of God; it 
goes back to a first cause for the commencement, but not for the - 
continuance, of the world. It believed the world, once brought 
into existence, to possess in itself, in particular, power for the 
exercise of virtue and the attainment of knowledge., Nay more, 
from the Arian point of view, a deed of God, an,act of divine 
self-communication, must necessarily have been; esteemed a 
dangerous commingling of God and the world, a threatening of 
the existence of the latter, and a resumption as it were of the 
act of creation; for the world owed its independent existence 
to the fact, that the divine causality posited something outside 
of God. But herein is involved also, that for Arianism, God 
must stand in an alien and cold relation to man, that He cannot 
be Love; nor, on the other hand, can the virtue of man be 
viewed as love, seeing that love cries out for real fellowship. 
The only ethical element, therefore, that can here be recognised, 
on the supposition that God and man stand over against each 
other as personalities, justified in maintaining a kind of exclu- 
VOL. II. T 
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sive independence of each other, is justice or righteousness, but 
not love :—the view taken of the ethical, is simply a juridical, a 
legal one. The very discrimination, therefore, aimed at by 
Arianism, like the continuity aimed at by Sabellianism, rendered 
it impossible to retain a hold on the full ethical character of the 
idea of God. Both alike lost sight of the attribute of divine 
love, in a rigid conception of God. But if love fail, all other 
attributes receive at once another significance and position. On 
this matter, however, it is not necessary further to dwell. In con- 
nection with the idea of creation, we may remark further, that 
when Arianism represents the causality of God merely as one 
single act, that is, the one act of the production of the Son, who 
was destined to be the Creator of the world, it has at once too _ 
little and too much. ‘The world is deemed too bad for God to 
have been concerned either in its creation or sustentation; and yet, 
after it has once been created, it confronts God almost on a foot- 
ing of equality, in accordance with the category of bare justice. 
God being supposed to be absolutely immutable, cannot take part 
in the world any further than is necessary for its attaming an 
independent existence outside of Him. And yet, to assert Him 
to have been only once the cause of the world, and to deny that 
He continues at every moment its cause, is to represent Him as 
mutable. Nay more, the divine causality also is interrupted, if 
God is not also the ground of the continuous existence of the 
world. And if it be incompatible with the divine sublimity or 
unchangeableness, that God should live in constant activity, a 
single act, the quitting of His rest even for once, is equally in- 
compatible therewith ; and Arianism, therefore, must either deny 
the existence of the world, or conceive God to be constantly 
active. This would indeed lead back to Pantheism, if, in cha- 
racterizing the causality as perennial, the idea of causality itself 
were given up, instead of acquiring completeness. But so cer- 
tainly as the idea of a perennial causality destroys the possibility 
of Deism, even so certain is it that, instead of involving, as some» 
think, the abolition of causality, it is its confirmation and full 
carrying out. As such, it also confirms and establishes the dis- 
tinction between God and the world. This it only does, of 
course, when such a view is taken of the ethical causality of God, 
or of self-communicating love, as does not involve its passing 
beyond the category of right and law, without at the same time 
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constituting that category part of the full ethical idea; in other 
words, without assigning to subjective freedom its place as a 
momentum in the collective process. 

The only way to protect the treasures once gained, against 
the new heresies, and to overcome Pantheism and Deism, was 
determinately to advance, on the foundations laid, to the deve- 
lopment of the doctrine of the Trinity. If God is merely 
self-communicative, without. at the same time, and above all 
things, possessing and maintaining Himself (sich selbst zu haben 
und zu halten), He is selfless and undistinguishable from the 
world, He is a being which can neither be termed God nor 
world, because it is physical and absolute at one and the same 
time. If God, on the contrary, is conceived as personal, as 
master of Himself, the world is shut out, it is true, from form- 
ing part of His idea, it is no longer a momentum of His being. 
The idea of God, however, is first to be viewed in its adrdpxea, 
purely by itself. But if we rest there, as Arianism did, we cannot 
posit the existence of any world at all; or, if one exist, it has a 
merely accidental existence. God shuts- Himself up in abstract 
self-sufficiency and simplicity. But as such an abstract simplicity 
contradicts the ethical nature of God, it must be renounced; and 
accordingly, the very preservation of the result already arrived 
at, that is, of the ethical idea of God, rendered it necessary that 
the Church should further define God as He is in Himself to 
be, not an abstract Monas, but rather, even apart from the world 
and His activity therein, a living spirit, originating movements 
in His own being. Therewith was laid the foundation-stone of 
a speculative doctrine of the Trinity. 

This was the knowledge at which the great Church teachers 
of the age then arrived. The idea of a living God, as con- 
trasted with the pantheistic or heathenish, and with the deistic 
idea, found fixed expression in the doctrine of a Trinity of the 
divine essence. It is undoubtedly true that Christendom owed 
its conviction that God is a Trinity to revelation, and did not 
deduce it directly from the conception of God. But at the 
same time, the doctrine of the Trinity rescued for, if it did not 
directly confer upon, the Church, the idea of God as the essen- 

1 Nitzsch has shown, with peculiar clearness, that the doctrine of the 


Trinity is the victory alike over Pantheism and Deism, over the error of 
Heathenism and that of Judaism. 
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tially living God. That God can only be conceived by us as 
possessed of spiritual vitality through the medium of the Trinity, 
was not yet clearly perceived; and few attempts were made to 
construe the Trinity out of the idea of God. At all events, 
however, the conviction was arrived at, that there is the widest 
difference between the Christian idea of God and both that of 
Hellenic philosophy and that of Deism, inasmuch as God is to 
be conceived as a living spirit. The Church felt that it had 
secured this living idea of God in the Trinity, the existence of 
which was vouched by faith, although it was not yet scientifically 
understood, that is, the perception had not yet been arrived at, 
that a triplicity of momenta was necessary to the constitution of 
the conception of God as the living Spirit. 

Let us now examine more carefully the conflict of the 
Church with Arianism and Sabellianism. This conflict in- 
volved three things :— 

J. The critical examination of the systems. 

II. The confutation of their objections. 

III. The further development of the doctrine of the Church. 


I. Athanasius was fully justified in asserting the Arian doc- 
trine to be an innovation (c. Ar. or. 1, 8). Never had the 
Church defined the Son to be a being created out of nothing ; 
never had it separated Him from God, or attributed to Him a 
different nature from that of the Father. As little had any 
teacher of the Church ever dreamed of dwelling with satisfac- 
tion, as Arius did, on expressions which lower the Son, still less 
of basing his system uponthem. To curtail the dignity of Christ, 
was not the end they had in view; they taught subordination 
only so far as they were unable to reconcile the highest utter- 
ances of Christ (to which, be it remarked, they felt themselves, 
properly speaking, chiefly drawn) with the unity of God. Their 
view of redemption was totally different from that of Arius, and 
they saw in Christ the realization of fellowship, not merely be- - 
tween a higher and a lower creature, but between God and man. 
The Fathers at Nicaea were fully justified, therefore, in appealing 
both to the whole of Christian antiquity and to the Scriptures ; 
and alongside of many men of the third century, Athanasius 
adduces Ignatius as a witness against Arius (de Synod.c.47) 

The individual elements of the Arian conception of God are — 
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then, in particular, condemned. Athanasius aptly directs atten- 
tion to the lack of a religious principle in the system of Arius, 
when he says (de decr. Nic. Synod. 1),—The entire position 
taken up by Arianism is a false one; for, instead of asking, 
How could Christ, although God, become man? it asks, How 
can Christ be God although man? In other words, its Christ- 
ological starting-point is untheologically the humanity, and 
therefore it failed to arrive at the deity. The deity can be 
shown to be the principle of itself and of humanity; but the 
humanity can neither be the principle of itself nor of the deity. 
Further, God is to them as light without brightness, as a dried- 
up fountain (c. Ar. or. 1, 14, 19). Through sheer. sublimity, 
the God of Arius is unable to create (c. Ar. or. 2, 25). But if 
the world is so unworthy of God, and cannot bear Him, what 
help is it to posit a Son whose work is to create, but who is 
Himself a creature? If the world cannot bear God, no more 
can the Son, seeing that He also is a mere creature; and He 
would require another mediator, that mediator a third, and so on 
in infinitum (2, 26). Again, if the principle which created the 
world is not itself God, but is superadded from without (€&wOev 
érrevcayouevov, émixtntov, compare or. 1, 17), God stands in 
no connection with the world, but both He and the world remain 
by themselves, isolated and abstract. The Son is said to have 
come to bring us into connection with God. If He is to effect 
this object, He must Himself also be an object of faith; but 
how can a creature be the object of faith? The true and pro- 
per object of faith is the divine; if, then, faith were directed to 
a creature alongside of the true God, it would be divided in 
itself, and we should have vo 7rictews,! and the dismemberment 
of the divine and the disunity of the religious consciousness, 
which were characteristic of the heathens, would characterize us 
also (or. 3,16). A creature made an object of worship is an 
idol, and to no being created out of nothing can it pertain to 
create out of nothing (2, 20-22, 29; 1, 26). 

A creature has not the power or capacity to unite us with 
God (2, 69); and miserable is the self-deception which con- 


l Avayxn rsyety adrods Ovo bode, Eevee wey xrioTHy TOY OE ETEpOY xTLoTOV, xoel 
Ovo xuplois Aarpevery Evi wev eyevvyTo, Te Os Exépy yevynTo, nal xTlowars dvo 
re wlorets exsiv, olay prev eg Tov canbivov, Erépay O€ els Tov womnbevta nal TAKO- 
Givta, wap avTay nai AExPevra Oecv. 
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tents itself with the mere semblance of a gift, which supposes 
itself to be able to receive from a creature that which God alone 
can bestow. ‘Freedom is inconceivable, if he who is to free us 
is himself a bondsman, and not rather God (2, 16). The Son 
alone can make us children; adoptive sonship presupposes. a 
real sonship. Only in union with God are the wants of men 
satisfied ; but how can we be deified or made free from the 
curse by a nature that is foreign to us, or indeed by any other 
than God Himself? God must reconcile and unite us to Him- 
self through Himself (1, 37-39, 49-51; 2,69, 70). We first 
received the Holy Spirit as a lasting possession (BeBaiws), after 
Christ had animated humanity with the Holy Ghost in Himself, 
in His own person. Every created thing is mutable ; in order, 
therefore, to our standing fast, it was necessary that we should 
participate in the immutable. Man was to be deified; and that 
God alone could effect : he was to be made like Him; and that 
was possible alone through the archetype, whose image we were 
meant to bear from the beginning (2, 70, cll. 1, 49). How 
could a creature, which itself must be subject to judgment, de- 
liver us from judgment? (2, 6.) How can he, whose know- 
ledge of himself and God is imperfect, reveal God to us even 
in the way of doctrine? How can he who, like the Logos of 
Arius, needs first to learn, and who therefore may be subjected 
to error, forgetfulness, and change, be Wisdom? (1, 23 ff.) In 
short, both the idea of religion and that of creation are incom- 
patible with Arianism. The world is a whole, a living being. 
If, then, the Son is Himself a creature, and yet. at the same 
time the creator of the world, we arrive at a world that both 
creates and is created,—a. notion which rends the unity of the 
world, in the same manner as we have previously seen the unity 
of faith to be rent (2,28). Such a mediator for the creation of 
the world would derange and disturb, instead of mediating.’ 
Yet Arianism, strictly speaking, gave up the hope of union with 
God, and consequently did not consider the realization of that — 
_ union to be the task imposed on the Logos and the God-man. 
It therefore assigned to Christ. merely the position of a teacher . 
and example. Athanasius also acknowledged Him to be such 

1 Athanasius points out the dualistic features of this point of view when 


he speaks of the Manicheism of its advocates, ad Episc. Avgypt. et Lib. 
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(c. Ar. 1, 51; adv. Apoll. 1, 4,5; Ps. xvii.); but he at the 
same time shows that if this be all, Arianism ought consistently 
to pass over into Ebionism. The Arians maintain, that Christ 
merely proclaimed the forgiveness of sins (c. Ar. 2, 68); but a 
remission of sins by mere edict must necessarily remain exter- 
nal to man; the guilt and bondage of sin would still remain. 
What was required, was a real redemption by means of a real 
union with God (2, 14, 69). When God works, His work must 
be permanent, and cannot require to be constantly repeated: 
on the Arian view, therefore, man can never arrive at. perma- 
nent perfection. Nay more, Arianism depotentiates man alto- 
gether; for it denies that union with God is his destiny; whilst, 
on the other hand, it degrades God, and reduces Him to a @etov 
dOovepov, by the false sublimity which it feigns for Him. 

The error of Arianism, therefore, is, that, on the one hand, 
it commingles God and the world, by setting up a creature as 
mediator between God. and man, and making thereof an article 
of faith; and yet, on the other hand, separates the two so essen- 
tially and completely, that. not even love is able to reduce the 
distinction to unity. As then the pretended exaltation of God 
turns into an abasement of Him, nay more, to a confusion of 
Him with the world, in the Son, so is it with the Son also. Ap- 
parently He receives a lofty position, for He is the Creator, the 
causality; but because He is not the final cause, He is in reality 
lower than the world, for the world is the final cause. Hence 
Athanasius rightly says,—If the Son exists only for our sake, 
if He came into existence merely that we might be brought 
into existence, He is a mere means, and we, as the end in view, 
were the object of the divine thought before Him. His exist- 
ence, therefore, is a transitory one,—that is, only necessary so 
long as the means, the organ, is necessary, by which we are to 
be called into existence. His origin He owes tous. The case 
is the same, if His exaltation affected His higher nature also, 
and if it were exalted on account of the virtue, which He had 
the opportunity of displaying towards us (c. Ar. or. 1, 40). Alt 
this Athanasius sums up in the one proposition,—If He was 
not God, there was no need of Him (2, 41). But we need 
God; for we are created to know, and be united with, Him ; 
and He alone can give us this knowledge, and bring about this 
union.—In so many respects does he show that Arianism, with 
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its inner invalidity, is incapable of affording the mind the satis- 
faction which it promises. 


II. No less acuteness characterizes his rejoinders to the 
main objections brought against the doctrine of the Church 
by the Arians and Sabellians. To notice in detail their explan- 
ations of Scripture passages and the Church’s exposure thereof, 
would lead us too far away from our main purpose (compare, 
however, on Prov. viii. 22, Heb. i. 4, Rom. viii. 29, Col. i. 
15, Heb. iv. 2, Athan. c. Ar. or. 2, and 3, 7 ff.; Basil. M. e. 
Kunom. L. iv.; Greg. Naz. or. 30). Let us now consider the 
refutation of their dogmatical objections. The Arians said,— 
The Son must be a creature; for if He were of the substance 
of God, coeternal with Him, God would be divided, and physi- 
cal ideas be applied to Him. They asked therefore also,—Did 
God beget His Son voluntarily or not? If involuntarily, God 
was subject to compulsion; if voluntarily, the Son having been 
begotten by the will of the Father, does not belong to His sub- 
stance, but is a creature. Further,—Did He exist ere He was 
begotten, or not? If He existed, He must have been eternal ; 
and then we should have the contradiction, that He existed ere 
He was generated. Consequently, He was not before He was 
generated ; and there was therefore once a time when He did 
not exist. Finally, they asked,—If the Father is unbegotten, 
and the unbegotten alone can be designated God, how can deity, 
in the strict sense, be said to belong to the Son? If the Son 
is begotten, but yet eternal like the Father, He ought to be 
described as the unbegotten-begotten one (dyevyntoyévynros) ; 
He must be the Father’s brother, and, in order to be perfectly 
like Him, must Himself also have a Son; not to mention that 
we should thus fall into Ditheism. That the latter objections, 
in a slightly altered form, proceeded also from the Sabellians, 
we have seen in the case of Marcellus. Athanasius replied as 
follows,—Heathenish it is not, to give the Son divine honour, 
if He is really God; certainly, however, if He be a creature, 
as the Arians affirm. Perfect resemblance to the Father does 
not require that the Son be the Father, i.e. it does not require 
identity. ‘The Son is perfectly like the Father, in virtue of 
His immutability, because He remains what He is, even as the 
Father remains what He is. Amongst men we see only imper- 
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fect copies of fatherhood and sonship; for the same person stands 
successively in both relations: he who is now a father was once 
a son, and he who is now the son will one day himself be a 
father. Instead of the mutability and mobility which characterize 
men, in the deity the Father represents Fatherhood absolutely 
and eternally,and the Son Sonship. Indeed, this absolute Father- 
hood and Sonship in heaven are the archetype of all fatherhood 
and sonship on earth... The Arians, as we know, were parti- 
cularly proud of the syllogisms which they derived from the 
position, that ayévyntov was equivalent to Oedrns. Athanasius 
maintains, that it is an abstract formula to describe God as the 
Unbegotten One. In prayer, when we seek out the fullest 
and worthiest conception, no one dreams of addressing God 
by the name, “Unbegotten One.” The proper name of the 
Unbegotten One is Father. If we look at the world, which 
was created or begotten, in this sense the Son was not at all 
begotten, but is unbegotten like the Father. So also, if we 
look to the relation between the Son and the divine essence, 
and designate this essence unbegotten, it belongs to the Son 
equally with the Father, and therefore the latter is eternal; but 
the Father ought not to be identified with the divine essence.” 
On the contrary, considered in relation to the Son, the Father 
is unbegotten, and the Son begotten by the Father. Human 
mothers, it is true, first become mothers, and are not such eter- 
nally ; even as they themselves come into existence out of non- 
existence. But this is a sign of finitude. The Father, on the 
contrary, because He is perfect, does not first begin to be a 
Father, as though He had not been a Father previously; it 
belongs to His essence to be a Father, even as brightness belongs 
to light; and this His essence He does not acquire gradually, 
but it is His eternally. Therefore, because the Father exists 
either not at all, or is eternally Father, the Son also is eternally 


1 ©. Ar. or. 1, 21. Of dvdowros xara dsedoyny arrjrav yevvavres noel 
0 yevvamevos Ex yevvmmevan Terpos yevynbels eixorag xal avrds Erépov yiverors 
Turhp’'—O010 ovoe earey ev roils rosovrois xvplag warp xoel xupiws vids ovde Eornxey 
ir airy To warhp nol ro vids, 6 yap avros vids yiveras xal cern. “Odev 
éxl rig Oedrnros meovns 6 warp xuplag warp tors, xal 6 vids xupias vidos 
gOTLy. 

2 Compare c. Ar. or. 1, 30-34; de decr. Nic. Syn. 28. ’A-yévuros is the 
Father designated, not in relation to the Son, but solely in relation to the 
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Son.t Gregory Nazianzen developed this idea further, as 
follows,—Not even in earth is the causal relation limited to 
cases in which the cause precedes and the effect. follows; in 
other words, succession in time, is not an essential attribute of 
the causal relation: the causal relation may have a place, he 
urges, in connection with things whose existence is contem- 
poraneous; and adduces as an illustration, light and the effects 
it produces.” This contemporaneity of cause and effect: is evi- 
dently a form of the causal relation which is more akin to the 
higher category of interaction, according to which, without con- 
fusion of the distinction, both members of the relation are fully 
co-ordinated, It is plain also, that causality is in one aspect 
more perfect, when it is contemporaneous with the existence 
of that which is the cause. For then it is not merely an acci- 
dental cause, which might just as well not be a cause at all; 
but it is essentially a cause, and it is involved in its very idea 
that it should be a cause. At the same time, however, it is 
quite as evident, that on this view of the causal relation, the 
effect ceases to be something external to the cause, and to occupy 
an independent position relatively thereto. For, inasmuch as 
henceforth we are not to conceive the cause without the effect, 
the effect must belong to the essence of that which is the cause. 
Not that the Son is therefore the Father, or the brightness the 
sun; on the contrary, the distinction still continues; but it must 
be transferred to the sphere of eternal being and its reciprocally 
related distinctions. Taking this view of the connection between 
causality or generation and the eternal essence of the Father, 
two conclusions must be drawn: firstly, that it is no longer 
contingent or dependent. on the pleasure of that which is the 
cause, whether it be a causality or not; for if the generation 
of the Son had its ground primarily in a particular act of will, 
He could no longer be maintained to be coeternal with the 
Father, in the full sense of the term; it would be possible 

irene .OPi 1. 2-14 900-99 809 [Oe O7, “Oawsp hparnouy ras . 
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to form a complete conception of the essence of God apart 
from the Son; and the Son must be looked upon as some- 
thing superadded to the divine essence from without. For this 
reason, secondly, that. which is effected can no longer wear the 
character of fortuity or mutability; but as a necessary effect, 
without which a proper conception cannot be formed of the 
divine, both the fact and the mode of its being are determined 
by the essence of that which is its cause. No wonder, then, 
that the struggle was concentrated specially on this point. 
Arianism did its utmost to prevent the application to the rela- 
tion between Father and Son of this form of causality, which 
supposes an eternal connection to exist between the effect and 
the essence of that which is its cause: this is the explanation of 
the dilemma adduced above (page 295). Athanasius, however, 
replied,—If the Arians talk of constraint, because the genera- 
tion of the Son did not take place after precedent consultation, 
or in accordance with an act of volition, they ought to apply 
the same rule to other matters pertaining to the essence of God ; 
for example, to His attributes. Does God, then, first consider 
ere He resolves to be good? Does freedom consist alone in the 
possibility of choice, in the capability of acting otherwise? No; 
a nature that is good and perfect is higher than choice (3, 
62 f.).! Similar also is the reply given by Gregory Nazianzen.? 
- But the Son is not on that account of the nature of a mere 
attribute, as the Sabellians affirm ; nor is He an efflux of God, 
which would involve the division of the essence of God, but the 
entire (oAoKAnpov) divine essence, which, wherever it is present, 
is present in its entirety or not at all, and in this aspect is 
simple, indivisible, uncompounded, is in the Father and in the 
Son, though in each after a peculiar manner: to wit, in the 
Father prototypically, as the living archetype, the primal source ; 
in the Son antitypically, as the absolute image, which reflects 
the Father. 

10, Ar. 3, 62:—Kal ris 6 rip dvayxny triBardy abto, wovnpdraros, xool 
Tovrea wpos THY clpeow savrav Ernovress To recy yelp civtixelwevoy rn Bovrgoes 
(compulsion) swpaxacs, 7d 08 peiCov noel daepnelwevov odx eOcapnoav—to xara 
Qtow.—Elrarucay quiv abrot x6 dyocbov elvece noel oixrippeove tov Osov, éx 
Bovartocas wpécsoriv aire % ov Bovryoes; In the first case, it is possible that 
He be not good, for the sake of the choice (foxy eis exarepee, of the waéos 
of the rAoyix) Qvois). But to say this of God is absurd. 

2 Greg. Naz. or. 29, 6. 
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III. This leads us to the third point, which was the further 
development of the doctrine of the Church. Each of the two, 
both Father and Son, directs attention through Himself to the 
other,’ because each of the two is involved in the distinctive 
essence of the other ((év0Tns is the word used by Gregory 
Nazianzen). When then, asks Athanasius, are we to suppose 
God to have existed without Him who is His own (that is, who 
is so far from being contingent, who is so imperdible, so indis- 
pensable to the integrity of His own idea, that this other self 
constituted as it were a part of the very divine being)? Or 
who can regard that which is His own (iécov) as something 
foreign, as something pertaining to another substance? No 
created thing, indeed, whatever bears any resemblance to its 
Creator, as far as the essence is concerned, but is external to 
Him; and, owing its existence to His good pleasure and His 
will, ae through the Logos, it is possible for it to cease to 
exist, should such be the Creator’s will. This is the nature of 
the creature. But that which belongs peculiarly to the essence 
of the Father, namely, the Son, how can it, without audacity 
and impiety, be described as a something created out of nothing, 
as something which had no existence prior to its generation, or 
as something contingently superadded, which may, some time 
or other, cease again to have being? If any man find such 
ideas arising in his mind, let him consider well, that nothing 
may be deducted from the perfection and fulness of the essence 
of the Father ;* and in order that he may perceive more clearly 
the absurdity of the error, let him remember that the Son is 
the image and brightness of the Father, the configuration (ya- 
paxtip) of His essence and the truth. If the light exist, the 
brightness is its image; if the essence exist, He is the conten 
expression of the essence (xyapaxtnp odoKAnpos).’ Let those, 
therefore, who subject the image and form of the divine to the 


1 Ath. c. Ar. 1,33: To warp dnawrtixoy tors rod viod. Compare c. 34, 
16 :—Adroy O¢ rev vidv Bréwovres Opayev rev warépa. “H yap rov viov tyvore 
nal nerarnyis yuaots tori wepl tov warpos, Ose +0 éx Tis odolas abrov Puov 
elyces yevuniee. 

2.C, Ar. 1, 28, in a manner similar to this the eternity of the Son is 
argued, from tie consideration, that it was x«ady that the Father should 
always have been Father. See above on Origen. 

3 Ist das Licht, so ist der Abglanz sein Bild, ist das Wesen, so ist er des 
Wesens Palorinttes Ausdruck. 
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conditions of time, look well to the abyss of godlessness into 
which they are falling. If there ever was a time when the Son 
did not exist, then the truth cannot have dwelt eternally in 
God; for the Son says, “I am the truth.’ Given the essence 
(v7octacts), the image and expression must also be given; for 
the image of God is not a thing painted from without, but God 
Fimself is the begetter thereof, and beholding Himself therein, He 
rejoices (avTos 6 Oeds yevuntiys éote tadbrns ev % éavTov opav 
mpooyaipe. tavtn). When can the Father be said not to have 
looked on Himself in His image? or when was it not His 
delight? (Prov. viii. 30.) How could the Creator and Origi- 
nator of the world behold Himself in that which was merely 
created? For the image must needs be, as is the Father of the 
image.’ 

We have found writers in the West giving utterance to 
similar thoughts even at an earlier period (see above, pages 
186 ff.). In the fourth century also, the same view was pro- 
pounded by Hilary cf Pictavium. The idea that Father and 
Son know and behold themselves in each other, was familiar to 
him. One is, as it were, the mirror of the other; not in the 
sense that the divine lucific essence projected the merely ima- 
gined image of a being foreign to itself, but the mirror or the 
image is a living nature, and the one is essentially identical with 
the other. But if they (along with the Holy Ghost, who is 


still less made the subject of consideration) constitute the Deity, 


then it necessarily follows from the premises, that the self-con- 


sciousness of the Deity consists in this reciprocal knowledge of the 
Father and the Son (cognitio mutua), which is not merely a 
knowledge which the one has of, but which each has in, the 
other. And this relation seemed to Hilary so clear and cer- 
tain, that he applied it also to the ceconomic Trinity. To the 
sphere of the Father’s thoughts belong the things which He 
predestines to realization in the future. The Son, looking into 
the will of the Father, has the knowledge of the idea of His 
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own work; in other words, by gazing on the thoughts of the 
Father, He attains to the self-knowledge of that which is essen- 
tially the will of His own nature. But this introspection is 
brought about through the medium of their mutual love and 
nature." 

This remarkable theory contains already a kind of specula- 
tive construction of the doctrine of the Trinity, out of the idea 
of the divine self-consciousness. The Father must see, must 
gaze upon, Himself. In the world, that is, in the created world, 
He cannot do this; for it is not His perfect image, unchange- 
able, eternal, divine. If it were, it would no longer be world, 
but would rather belong to the essence of God; it could neither 
be said to have become, nor to be now becoming. And, on the 
other hand, to suppose that genesis (das Werden) belongs to 
the character of God, is to substitute the heathenish in the 
place of the Christian conception of God. But if the world is 
not the other self, in which He can contemplate and know 
Himself, He must have a perfect image in and with Himself, 
and this image is designated Son. It belongs necessarily to the 
essence of God, and is as eternal as God, inasmuch as He can 
neither begin, nor ever cease, to know Himself. We see now, 
therefore, the significance of the thought which so frequently 
occurs in the writings of Athanasius,—apart from the Son, the 
Father would be without reason, without wisdom (knowledge), 
without the truth (without the knowledge of Himself, the 
truth). It has not the same import as it perhaps had in some 
of the older writers, that the Father, taken by Himself, has not 
in Himself the principle of all this, but the Son alone; for that 
would lead to the notion, so frequently repudiated by him, © 
that God is a composite being; whereas he asserts the entire 
deity to be in the Father and in the Son. Nor can he mean 


? De Trin. 2, 3: ‘¢ Pater autem quomodo erit (sc. Pater), si non quod 
in sé substantize atque nature est, agnoscat in Filio? 9, 69: Tanquam 
speculum unus unius est, speculum autem ita, ut non imaginatam Speciem - 
naturee exterioris splendor emittat, sed dum vivens natura nature viventi 
indifferens est. Comment. in Matt. c. 11, v. 27: Eandem utriusque 
(Patris et Filii) in mutua cognitione esse substantiam docet (Christus). 
Tract. in Psalm. xci. 6: Voluntatem Patris Filius tanquam exemplum 


operationis introspicit, quia intra paternarum cogitationum proyidentiam — 


quadam futurarum rerum preedestinatione formantur (sc. res future). In- 
trospicit autem per mutuam caritatem atque naturam.” 
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to teach that the Son was a mere quality of the Father, that is, 
of God (compare, for example, c. Ar. 4, 4, 2); for then there 
would have been no need to battle with Arianism and Sabelli- 
anism, inasmuch as both would, without hesitation, have con- 
ceded the existence of such a Logos in the Father. His mean- 
ing must rather have been the following (especially as it was a 
common custom to attribute wisdom, reason, etc., to the Father 
also) :—that divine self-knowledge, in other words, the divine 
knowledge “sensu eminenti,” is inconceivable, save on the 
assumption, that a perfect image, a Son, stands over against 
Him, in whom He beholds Himself, or with whom He has 
self-consciousness.. That a very decided step was thus taken 
in advance of the ante-Christian conception of God, needs no 
further elucidation; it deserves notice, however, that a death- 
blow was thus finally dealt at the view of the divine essence, as 
abstract, motionless, simplicity. The positing of a perfect image, 
in which the Father contemplates Himself, would be impossible, 
had not God previously discriminated Himself in Himself; in 
other words, were it not as just to apply the idea of distinction 
as that of unity to the divine nature. This point, opposed as 
it was alike to Sabellianism and to Arianism, was so far from 
being regarded as dangerous by Athanasius and the other 
Church teachers of that day, that they used it as a new argu- 
ment for the refutation of their opponents, and as a funda- 
mental principle for the development of the doctrine of God 
into a doctrine of the Trinity. That idea of God which ex- 
cluded a Trinity, to wit, the idea of Him as shut up in His 
own sublimity, as indiscriminated in Himself, as the Monas, 
they considered to be false. They believed, on the contrary, 
that in God is eternal life, eternal movement. Who is able, 
says Athanasius (de decret. Nic. Syn. 12), to separate bright- 
ness from the sun, or to conceive of a fountain without life 
(c. 15)? God is not to be compared to a sea, which receives 
its water from without, but to a fountain. The divine foun- 


1 After the above account, it will be impossible to give Baur the credit 
of having gone to the sources for the view of Athanasius contained in such 
words as—‘‘ At one time he regards the Son as a free subject, at another 
as selfless and dependent, without dog anything to combine the two ;” 
and, ‘‘no trace of an attempt to reconcile the unity with the distinctions is 
discoverable in his writings” (1. c. 439). 
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tain is never dry; light never lacks brightness. God is not 
unfruitful (@yovos). Were He dyovos, He would also be avevép- 
ynros, and could not create; for He creates through the Son.! 
This was a correct view to take of the matter, whether they 
had regard to the Scriptures which teach that the creation was 
the work of the Son, or to the circumstance (see above, pages 
287 ff.) that, through the Trinity, the idea of God acquires that 
completeness in the self-consciousness by which pantheistic 
elements are excluded, and the idea of creation rendered pos- 
sible; or, finally, to the consideration, that, through the Trinity, 
the idea of God as a self-occluded, motionless being, with which 
the existence of a world is incompatible, is overcome, and that, 
with the assumption of a Son, who, inasmuch as He is deity 
under a fixed form, stands in a closer relation to finitude, a 
path of transition is opened to an external world.2 But that 
we must not merely say,—the Father and Son eternally coexist, 
but,—The Son is begotten by the Father, he demonstrates as 
follows: If we only say the former, we arrive at a double God 
(Cupvh Oedv, c. Ar. 4, 3), at a duality of original beings, which 
do not derive their existence from some one being. The divine 
unity, therefore, is preserved by representing the Logos as de- 
rived from the Monas, not by introducing a dyas of beings, 
neither of which is the Father of the other. In like manner, 
Sabellianism also is to be condemned, because it shuts out a 
duality conciliated through the medium of unity. Athanasius 
reproaches it with fusing the distinct ideas of cause and effect 
(airvov Kat airvarov), of generator and generated, into one. On 
the contrary, Gregory Nazianzen remarks (or. 29, 2 ff.), carry- 
ing the matter out further in this aspect,—There were three 
cases possible: the divine might be represented either as an 


> 


1C. Ar. 4,4: El dyovog, xeel dvevepyntos 6 @zds, yevunun yop extrod 6 
vioc, 0” ob goyateras. Ady. Sab. Greg. Init.: The Jews have a God dyovoy 
viov, xai &naprov Cavros rAdyou nal coPias éanbivys. Athan. c. Ar. or. iA 
14, 19. ? 

* C. Ar. or. 1, 16: It is precisely the same thing to say,—God gives a 
share in Himself, as to say, He begets. No one teaches that the self-com- 
munication of God introduces division and separation into God; for, were 
it so, we could have no part in Him. But if we can have part in God, it- 
follows, that the Son also can have part in Him, and that indeed ‘sensu 
eminenti;” for we can only have part in God, so far as He communicates 
Himself to us. 
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anarchy, or as a polyarchy, or as a monarchy. The first is 
disorder; the second brings tumult, and leads also to the dis- 
order of a dissolution. We must regard monarchy, therefore, 
as the preferable alternative. Not, however, a monarchy cir- 
cumscribed by one wpdcwrrov; for the one also revolts against 
itself (dors xal To év otaciafov mpos éavTov), in that it strives 
to pass into plurality; but a monarchy constituted by the like 
dignity of the essence (ouotiuia), by harmony of sentiment 
(yvouns cvprvoa), by identity of motion (ravtétns Kivjceas), 
and by inclination (ctvvvevors) to one of them (the Father). In 
finitude, a plurality without division is an impossibility; but it 
is possible in God. For this reason, the Monas moved forward 
from the beginning into the Dyad, and finally came to a stand 
in the Triad (da totrTo povas am apyis eis Sudda nwnbeica, 
uéyplt tpiddos gor); and this we hold to be the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost,—the one the generator and producer 
(zrpoBorevs), impassive, above time, incorporeal; the second, 
begotten; the third, produced (wpo8Anua). For we cannot 
venture, with some of the wise men of Greece, who, when dis- 
coursing of the first and second cause, compared God to an 
overflowing bowl, to designate these, overflowings of goodness 
(répyvow). To do so, would be to run the risk of introducing 
an involuntary generation, a physical overflow, which God was 
unable to repress (arepittevua pvotxov, dvoxdGexrov), and which 
would be totally unworthy of Him. Epistle 243, apos Ev- 
ayplov povayov (which, however, it is true, is probably spurious), 
employs, besides, the simile of a circle and its radii, which, 
although distinct, can yet only be thought in conjunction with 
each other; the simile of a word, which, without being separated 
from the speaking intellect, acquires, at the same time, an ob- 
jective existence in the souls of the hearers, and, instead of 
separating, unites the souls; that is, a word continues identi- 
cally the same as to essence, and yet exists in different forms. 
“ As the rays of light have their peculiar constitution (77v pods 
d\Anra oxéow), without division of substance, and are neither 
separated from the light nor cut off from each other, but carry 
the pleasant light to us; so also our Redeemer and the Holy 
Spirit, these twin rays, bring to us the light of the Father. 
They diffuse their blessings even to us, and yet they remain 
united with the Father.’ Accordingly, there are different 
VOL. II. U 
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modes of existence (¢/67) of one and the same substance (oic/a) 
in the Trinity. There is one river (ula for), flowing forth from 
the one eye of the source (that is, from the Father) from the 
beginning; but there are two branches, inasmuch as the streams 
assume distinct forms (dipputos, Tay rotapav cynuaricbévt ov 
tots eidect). Although, therefore, the distinctions in God are 
termed three ideor@res in point of number, as Athanasius saw 
in each hypostasis not merely a part of God, but the entire 
God (Gdov édov tirrov Kal TavTov padQXov 1 dbopolwwa, com- 
pare Greg. Naz. or. 30, 20),—yet there is one deity, one dvous 
in all, and Father, Son, Spirit, are tpets iSiorntes voepal, ré- 
Aetat, Ka Eavtas bpectHoat (compare pds Apeiav sub fin.), 
that is, three different modes of existence of one and the same 
whole. 

With their derivation of the Trinity from the eternal vitality 
and movement of God in Himself, we must undoubtedly con- 
nect the circumstance, that Athanasius and Gregory Nazianzen 
were inclined to suppose that the generation was not merely an 
eternal, but an eternally continuous act. Otherwise, the act of 
generation would be represented as a single act of God; and 
God, therefore, must be concluded to have been imperfect prior 
to the act, if to generate and the thing generated pertain to His 
inmost essence.} 

Tt will repay our labour to ascertain more exactly the views 
entertained by Basilius and Gregory of Nyssa on the subject of 
the Trinity. The main position of the former, in Opposition to 
Eunomius, is,—the word “unbegotten” is a name, not of the 
essence of God, but of one of His modes of existence (c. Eun. 
4, p. 763, C., drdpyews tpoTes To ayévyntov Kad ovK odclas 
dvoua) ; the divine essence has other predicates. If every pecu- 
liar mode of existence brings with it a distinction in the essence, 
and if the Son cannot be of like substance with the F ather, be- 
cause He has one mode of existence peculiar to Himself and 
the Father another, men could not be of like substance with — 
each other, because each of them has his own distinctive mode 


* Compare Greg. Naz. wep! viod roy. x. (or. 29, 13). The Arians ob- 
ject,—<i wv ob wéwavras rod yevvaev 6 Osos, a&reAns  yévunois, xael wore 
wtavoeras. He endeavours to show that it never ceases, although it can 
never be said to be dreajs. Athan. c. Arian. 4, 12; Basil. c. Eunom. 4, 
760, ed. Paris, 1638, T. 1. 
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of existence. We regard Father, Son, and Spirit, therefore, 
not as different odcias, but as names denoting the dmapgcs of 
each of them (p. 765, B.). As they are all God, the Father 
cannot be more God than the Son; even as one man is not 
more man than another. Quantitative differences do not bear 
application to essences; there, it is either to be or not to be. 
But this does not make it impossible for the Son to be other 
than the Father (érépws éyewv, p. 762); for example, the former 
is other in virtue of His generation. The dignity of both must 
be alike, for the essence of the generator and the generated must 
be one; and the effect is not always less than the cause (p. 761, 
B.). Were the ayévvnrtov a title of honour, it must be given to 
the Son also; and it does belong to Him, in so far as we under- 
stand by it, the uncreated, the unbegotten, the one who 1s with- 
out beginning (pp. 715, 719; c. Eun. L. 1). Whence, then, the 
necessity for a subjection in point of ra&is, or a precedence in 
point of time, finding place amongst those whose essence is one? 
Why could not the God of the universe coexist eternally with 
an image of Himself eternally reflected? In this case, there- 
fore, we can only speak of an order involved in the inner rela- 
tion of the matter itself, to wit, the relation of cause and effect. 
As the cause, the Father takes precedence of the Son (p. 720, 
C.); but although the Father in this respect may be termed 
greater (6 Ths dpyijs Kal Tis airlas Noy@), it does not interfere 
with the ouotipov ths a&las. 

But notwithstanding that their essence and their dignity are 
equal, the one is not the other. The Unbegotten is God, it is 
true; but it is not a definition of God, for not everything which 
God is, is unbegotten. The conception of God is not covered 
by the term ayévynrov; but to the common essence must be 
superadded characteristic marks, which distinguish the Father 
and the Son. In the first place, the Father begets the Son. If 
God, as our opponents maintain, is not to be supposed to beget, 
for fear we should have to hold the doctrine of an efflux; let 
us also say that He does not create, in order that He may not 
become weary. But if God can create without being passible, 
much more can He beget without being passible (c. Eun. 4, 
760). And in the second Book against Eunomius (p. 7 30), he 
sharply blames those who talk in a tone of compassion about the 
multitude, confuting opinions which they pretend only brute- 
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like men can entertain respecting God; but who, whilst they 
themselves reject the figurative word generation, and, in re- 
jecting the word, reject also the idea of the hypostatic essential 
equality of the Son and the Father, and leave unreproved those 
who lower the Son to the rank of a creature. Secondly, the 
Son,—such is the import of generation,—has His dpyy from 
the Father, in equality of essence (c. Eun. 2, 737). He is not 
a part of God, but édos dou yevvnrov ; they are not two parts, 
made out of one whole, but are réXeva dvo (c. Eun. 4, 765). Nor 
is the element common to the two, a substance which existed prior 
to the persons, and which was divided, one part being given to 
the one, and another to the other; but the entire essence is in 
each, though each has it in a different mode. This mode con- 
stitutes the distinction or peculiar character (Ssadopa, iStorns 
xapaxtnpitovoa, c. Kun. 1, p. 719; compare 2, 728). Now, 
whereas, in the case of men, the differences between those who 
are of like substance are constituted also thereby, that one has 
an advantage which the other has not; in other words, whereas 
human individuals are discriminated from each other also by 
limitation or privation (distinctions which in their very nature 
may be transitory, if the one acquires the advantage of which 
he was formerly destitute) ; such differences cannot exist in the 
Trinity. For each of the zpécw7a must possess all divine qua- 
lities and excellences. The distinctions, therefore, are not con- 
stituted by orépyous, that is, by one possessing an advantage 
which the other lacks: the distinctive characteristic must rather 
be something positive, something which does not involve the su- 
periority either of the one or the other (c. Eun. 4, 765). Nor, 
on the other hand, is this positive something a superior quality 
pertaining to the divine essence. It is another mode of being 
of that essence; and the names, Father, Son, Spirit, are not ab- 
solute, but relative, designations ; for, were they absolute desig- 
nations, the three would be different essences. They refer to a 
relation of the apdcw7a, not primarily to the world, but rather — 
to each other; just as the idea of Friend, of one who is begotten, 
says nothing regarding the essence, but is a relative idea which 
we can imagine to be connected with another essence. For this 
reason, Basilius, like Gregory of Nyssa and Athanasius, says,— _ 
Lhe idea of the Father is given with that of the Son, and vice 
versd. ‘This other mode of being or these idvorntes, which he 
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also terms yapaxtijpas, wopphas (c. Eun. 2, 744), distinguish 
the common substance, it is true, by characteristic marks (rots 
ididfover yapaxthpor), but do not discind it. For example, 
deity is common to all; Fatherhood and Sonship are distinctive 
peculiarities; and the union of the two, of the common and the 
_ peculiar (é« THs éxatépov cupTAokis Tod Te Kowvod Kal Tod iSiov), 
gives us the true conception of both. 

How, then, do they describe the relation of these peculiar 
modes of existence of the one Deity to each other? In the first 
place, although totally distinct from, they are not contradic- 
tory to, each other; seeing that they share the same essence. 
Secondly, they do not merely exclude, but rather mutually pre- 
suppose, each other,—the one suggests to the mind the idea of 
the other. They stand in such an inner relation to each other, 
that the thought of the one necessarily involves the thought of 
the other; in other words, they are relative conceptions; even 
as one cannot think an angle, or a side of a triangle, separately, 
without thinking both. By way of explanation, Basilius uses 
the following illustrations :—The Son is like a seal, which ex- 
presses the entire nature of the Father, or like the knowledge 
which passes entirely out of the teacher (that is, out of a sub- 
jective mode of being) into the pupil, and acquires in this latter 
another (objective) mode of being. Or He may be compared 
to thoughts, which as products are different from the producing 
intellect, or from the movements of the intellect, but yet are, 
and remain, connected therewith, in a manner unaffected by the 
conditions of time. Neither Father nor Son is a designation of 
passivity; but both are relative ideas, which declare that the 
two are intimately united with each other, that they are in- 
wardly related to, whilst distinguished from, each other (compare 
ec. Hunom. 2, 740, A., 737, B.). In consequence of this intimate 
relation between the mpdcw7a, which makes it impossible to 
form a conception of the one apart from the other, the unity, 
the simplicity of God, is not endangered by the different tpozros 
Ths umdpkews (p. 745). With equal justice we might say, that 
to affirm any plurality whatever of God, disturbs His simplicity. 
As the persons are internally connected with each other by the 
identity of their nature, and of their eternal point of departure ; 
so also are they connected in their works, and yet remain dis- 
tinct. Every work is accomplished by the entire Deity, by each 
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person in a different way; so that we arrive at the formula,— 
the divine will, starting with or deriving its impulse from the 
first cause as from a source, passes through its own image, the 
God-Logos, in order to manifest itself in actuality (c. Eun. 2, 
745, E.). It is true, the simplicity of God is in this case not 
so disturbed by the Trias, that a different conception is formed 
of it than that recognised by the Arians. The Arians reckoned 
thereto, the divine incommunicableness; the self-communication 
of God, which the Church represents as absolute in the relation 
between the Father and the Son, His image, they considered to 
be a passivity on the part of God. This, all the teachers of the 
Church deny. Negatively contrasting it with divisibility and 
composition, they view the simplicity of God positively in the 
following manner :—the occluded, eternal unity of the divine 
essence subsists in a trias of hypostases, which can neither be 
increased nor diminished, but are indissolubly conjoined with 
each other. This latter idea, Gregory of Nyssa especially has 
carried out. But Basilius also did something of the same sort, 
in his own way. If we ask, namely, whether, when he speaks 
of hypostasis, he means a person in the sense in which we use the 
term of men, we must answer, No. There is aresemblance be- 
tween person and hypostasis, it is true, in so far as both are con- 
stituted by the superaddition of distinctive momenta to the 
common essence (by wpocOjxn of the iduépara, or of the idid- 
fouca évvora, or of the yrepiopua, c. Eun. 2, 745). They re- 


semble each other, further, in that each of the hypostases has _ 


something which the other has not (é£alpera iSuopata, de vera 
Fide, T. 2, 390). A difference between them, however, lies in 
what we have advanced above, namely, that each of the divine 
hypostases possesses all the qualities which can be regarded as 
superiorities ;—a thing which cannot be said of human persons. 
With this is connected the further consideration, that whereas 
men can be numbered, number is inapplicable to God. Com- 


putability presupposes a separateness of existence which can haye | 


no place in God. We do not designate God one, at all, as to 
number, but as to essence ; that is, we define Him as simple; 
whereas amongst creatures, even that which is one is not simple. 
It does not follow, because a thing is one in point of number, it 
is therefore simple; and that which is one as to essence, that is, 
simple, is not therefore one as to number: to the divine simpli- 
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city, the idea of number cannot be applied, for number relates 
to corporeal objects (Ep. ad Ces. 141, T. 3, 164). His idea 
seems to be, that whatever is subjected to the laws of number, 
is for that very reason not absolute. For the One involves the 
possibility of a duality (see above, page 303 f.), of a plurality 
of beings of the same genus; it implies therefore a limitation, 
which has no place with God. Sooner could we suppose Father, 
Son, and Spirit, if not the essence of God, to be subjected to 
number. But even this, Basilius refuses to allow (de spir. S. c. 
18, T. 2, 334). “We donot maintain three Gods, but one 
essence. The king and his picture are one. But each of the 
hypostases is like itself alone, and therefore cannot be taken 
together with the others by computation. We cannot say of 
Father, Son, Spirit, one, two, three; but one Father, one Son, 
one Spirit.’—In the last point, he goes undoubtedly too far, 
unless he means wholly to exclude number from the Trinity: 
for what objection can there be to comprising the three under 
the common idea of the tporos tmdp£ews, and to saying, there 
are three hypostases? His intention, however, was simply to 
avoid viewing them as three Gods; the unity of essence, de- 
nominated deity, must remain unaffected by the triplicity; re- 
garding the matter in the light of the deity alone, there is but 
a simple, indivisible unity. JBasilius appears further to have 
been guided by the just feeling, that deity, divine essence, 
ought not to be taken as the higher, the generic conception, 
under which the three are subsumed; for if deity be the 
generic idea, it will scarcely be possible to avoid Tritheism, 
and then the distinctions in the divine substance would be di- 
visions. Whereas everything wears a different aspect if hypo- 
stasis be taken as the common conception, under which are in- 
cluded Father, Son, and Spirit; for hypostasis can undoubtedly 
be a subject of computation, seeing that, as a relative idea, it 
suggests at once another like itself, which cannot be affirmed of 
the divine essence. 

In this respect, the position taken up by Gregory of Nyssa 
is peculiarly interesting ; for he enters into a more careful con- 
sideration of the question of the relation of the divine essence 
to the hypostases, and of the unity in the plurality. = 

Our opponents, says he (de s. trin. T. 3, 6 ff.), charge us 
at one time with Tritheism, at another time with Sabellianism, 
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or the error of the Jews. We abhor both. In opposition to 
the heathen, we maintain the unity of the divine essence; in 
opposition to the Jews, the distinction of hypostases (Orat. 
catechet. Magna, T. 3, 43 ff.). We do not reject every sort 
of plurality, but merely that kind which penetrates so deeply 
as to discerpt the essence of God; for that is heathenish. The 
truth holds its onward course between the two, Heathenism and 
Judaism; overthrows the heresies on both sides, and adopts 
what is good from all. By the unity of essence, we cut away 
the phantastic plurality of Heathenism, and so heal the heathen ; 
by number, on the other hand, in the form in which we hold it 
(the plurality of hypostases), we cure the Jews (Cat. c. 3). But 
now it is possible for the same thing to fall under number, and 
yet not to fall under number, to be distinguished as to hypostasis 
without being divided as to the substratum (UTroKeipevov) 3 a 
vague notion may be formed, but it cannot be clearly expressed. 
That there is a plurality of hypostases in God, he deduces, in 
the first place (Cat. M. 1, 2), from the consideration, that no 
one maintains that God is devoid of utterance or word. If 
God be not without word, it follows that He must have a Logos 
(Aoyov éyew tov pun Groyov). Tt is true, that men also have 
word, without therefore having the Logos. But the word must 
be conceived to be appropriate to the nature of which it is an 
utterance; and will have a loftier import in the case of God; in 
our case, a lower import, agreeably to the finitude of our nature. 
Indeed, the same thing holds good of power, wisdom, life; all 
which pertain to us also, though in limited measure. In ac- 
cordance with our nature, our word has no fixed form (arrayns). 
But when we speak of the word of God, we must not suppose 
that it has merely a momentary existence in the movement of 
the speaker, and that it immediately disappears again. On the 
contrary, just as the word of our perishable nature is perishable, 
even so the word of the eternal and unchangeable essence of 
God is eternal and substantial. But from the idea of the eter- 
nity of the divine word, we must advance to that of its vitality ; 
for it cannot be regarded as lifeless, after the manner of stones : 
on the contrary, its subsistence is so completely incorporeal 
and spiritual, that it would have no subsistence at all, if it had 
no life. As spiritual, it is further to be deemed simple and not 
composite ; from which it follows, that it does not merely parti- 
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cipate in life, whilst it has its subsistence in some other being, 
for on the latter supposition, it would be composite. Seeing, 
however, that it is not composite, but simple, it must be life in 
itself (avrofeony etvas Tov Aoyov). If the divine word is a living 
Word, it must be able to determine, to form resolutions ; and 
this capacity (apoatperext Svvapyis) cannot be impotent, but 
must be conjoined also with power. Now the almighty will of 
this Word is always inclined to the good and never to the evil, 
and is able also to carry out whatever good it may resolve. Ac- 
cordingly, everything is created through the Logos; He is able 
to do what He will, and He wills only the good, the perfect, the 
wise (compare Rupp’s “ Gregory of Nyssa,” pp. 168 ff.). 

But as far as concerns the relation of the Logos to the Father, 
he goes on to say,—The Word is different from Him whose word 
it is; it is, in a certain sense, one of the relative ideas (r@v mpos 
Tt Aeyouévv éoriv), for a word suggests a speaker. Accord- 
ingly, Judaism is kept at a distance. Even a human word is 
something different from the mind, and yet it is not separated 
from it, nor is it identical therewith ; for the word renders the 
mind (vods) visible (ayet eis 7d éudaves) or reveals it. Hence 
Gregory of Nyssa regards the relation between Father and Son 
as an inner self-revelation of God. By its independent subsist- 
ence, the Word is distinguished from Him through whom it 
exists; but having the same attributes as God (for example, 
goodness, power, wisdom, etc.), it is by nature one with God 
(Cat. M.c. 2). Should some one reply,—If you count three 
hypostases, why do you not count (in other words, hypostatize) 
the other attributes, but say, One power, one goodness ?—we 
answer,—Because we believe in one deity, and because the 
attributes together constitute this deity, or the divine essence. 
Inasmuch now as we know the divine essence solely from its 
works and revelations, one may also say,—By deity, as it exists 
for us, we understand the divine activity (€vépyeva). But this, too 
(like all the divine attributes), pertains to all three hypostases, 
though to each after its own manner (de s. Trin. T. 3, 6 ff.). 

Relatively to the Trinity, Gregory lays special stress on the 
distinction between the ideas ovoia and wtroctacts, — ideas 
which at an earlier period were frequently confounded, because 
imdaracts was held to be etymologically identical with substance 
(Heb. i.3); whereas ovc/a, as opposed to a mere notion, or to a 
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merely phenomenal existence, might be employed to denote 
the real substantial distinction in God; for as actual realities 
they can be termed odc/a. But the distinctive feature (¢duKov, 
idtorns) was not designated thereby. Gregory now sets apart 
the word iméctacis to express the distinctive peculiarity, and 
employs it no longer in the sense of oveia, of substance, as the 
Nicene Fathers, and with them Athanasius, had frequently 
done, but as equivalent to mpécwzrov, interchanging the terms 
iméctacis and mpdcwmov. On account of the misuse of the 
latter word by the Sabellians, he limited himself to the former 
when he aimed at logical precision, for in his view it expressed 
the real objective substance of the idvxov." 

Gregory devoted three works to the discussion of this ques- 
tion, and contributed materially to fix the uncertain usage of the 
Church :—the work “De differentia essentia et hypostasis” 
(T. 8, 32 ff.); the “Quod non tres Dii sint” (T. 3, 15 ff.); 
and the Iept xowdv évvordv (T. 2, 82 ff.). In the first-men- 
tioned work, he describes it as an error common to both Arian- 
ism and Sabellianism, to confound the two ideas of essence and 
hypostasis. Because the hypostases are different, therefore, say 
the Arians, the essence also is different ; because the essence is 
one and the same, say the Sabellians, therefore there can only 
be one hypostasis. But they ought to be discriminated as fol- 
lows :—ovc/a is the common element; the hypostases are to be 
defined as the centres of unity of the distinctive peculiarities 
(cuvdpopn tev mept Exactov iSiwpator, |. c. p. 853 compare 
Basil. c. Eun. 2, 728); and these hypostases are incommuni- 
cable in relation to each other, and cannot meet in one common 
hypostasis (7a iStdpata or yropicpata yapaxtypifovta Tas 
imoctdces, akoweovnta, acvpBara, |. c. p. 32). So far ought 
we to be from interchanging essence and hypostasis, that the 
latter is related to the former as an accident (cupSe8nxora) is 
related to its substance (aepl x. évvol@y, p. 88). Now, as hypo- 

1 The divine essence, ovcice or vxoxeievov, he does not term hypostasis, 
though there can be no doubt that he ought to have ascribed to it that 
which we call personality, because personality is the highest form of spiritu- 
ality, and spirituality in its full compass belongs, according to Gregory, 
to the very essence of God. His view of the matter therefore was,—he had 
not at all fully developed it,—that the one divine Ego exists in the three 


hypostases; in each, however, after a different manner ;—each hypostasis is 
a particular form of the Ego. 
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stasis is that which discriminates those who have the like essence 
(Father, Son, Spirit), and as each of them has this distinctive 
characteristic, Gregory is perfectly right in not hesitating to 
apply number to them (I. 2, 82): he treats the hypostasis, 
however, and not the essence, as the One, which repeatedly 
occurs in the Trinity (“ Quod non tres Dii,” p. 17: “O pev tov 
tmoatdcewy Aoyos Sia Tas evOewpoupévas idvoTynTas exdoT@ TOV 
Scapepiopov érridéyerat, Kal Kata cbvOcow ev aplOu@ Oewpetras, 
the hypostases can be counted by addition, 7) d€ pvous ia éoriv). 
But if the three hypostases can be counted, and are incommix- 
tible (no wifis nor avaxvednors of the hypostases can take place, 
because the distinction between cause and effect, the dsadopa 
Kata TO aitwoy Kal aitvatov, always remains) ; if they are ovclae 
peptxal, or, more precisely, if each is iSvca, dtopov Srrep ath mpo- 
coTov (T. 2, 83), the question arises, Does not this lead to Tri- 
theism? This question is handled in detail in his other two works. 
Ablabius had asked,—Peter, James, and John are called three 
men, although they have one nature; and it is not absurd, there- 
fore, to use the plural of the term nature, in reference to several 
beings of the like substance. And yet we are suddenly told 
that the sacred Trinity is an exception to the rule; that Father, 
Son, Spirit, are three, and of like nature, and yet are not to be 
counted as three Gods. Gregory’s answer seems at first sight 
strange ; but it is rooted, and that deeply, in the realistic cha- 
racter of his entire view of the world. It is an abuse of lan- 
guage, says he (8,17), to describe those who have the same 
essence as several, by applying to them the plural of the word 
nature. The word “man” denotes the nature which is com- 
mon to all, and this nature can only be one; there are not 
many human natures. The nature is in itself incapable either 
of increase or of alteration. And yet we use the word which 
describes the nature in the plural, and speak of many men; 
which is just as if there were many human natures, or many 
humanities. Gregory, therefore, does not protest against all 
counting whatsoever, but against the use of a word to denote 
plurality, which has been coined to denote the nature, which 
cannot be multiple. ‘Those who think of three Gods fall into 
precisely the same error. The idea of God, or of the deity, is 
one, indivisible; there exists but one simple divine essence; the 
plurality does not affect this essence itself, but merely the hy- 
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postases, each of which contains the entire essence. It is wrong, 
therefore, to speak as though the divine essence itself were a 
plurality. If we wish to speak accurately, scientifically, we 
ought not to attribute that to the essence, which falls solely into 
the sphere of the hypostases. Consequently, the idea of God 
must not be treated as the generic idea under which Father, 
Son, and Spirit are subsumed, but the idea of hypostasis. ‘This 
he expresses in various ways. ‘The essence is not divided in the 
three Persons, therefore also not the word “ God;” for it de- 
notes the essence. That unscientific mode of expression is 
attended with no danger when we speak of men, because scarcely 
any one will fall on the notion of several humanities. But 
when we speak of God, we must use greater accuracy; for if we 
say that there are several Gods or divinities, we lose the idea of 
God altogether: we no longer have any God at all, seeing that 
God is simple and unchangeable (8, 25f.). In the case of hu- 
manity, it is, to a certain extent, allowable to treat the word 
man, although it denotes the essence, not as the self-same, iden- 
tical, simple essence, but as capable of change, and of being used 
in the plural form. For that which falls within the compass of 
the idea man is, in fact, mutable; of those who bear the name 
man, there are at one time more, at another time less; at one 
time these, at another those. He means to say, therefore, that 
in the case of the human race, humanity itself is, to a certain 
extent, drawn into the change of the individuals, so that it is 
partly justifiable to use the term in the plural. But in the 
Holy Triad there remain eternally the same mpéca7a; these 
apocwr7a continue eternally the same; they admit of no increase 
to a Tetrad, no diminution to a Dyad, of no growth and no ter- 
mination (2, 84). Herein lies not only the thought, that the 
idea of God, which excludes change and multiplicity of Gods 
by its simplicity, does not allow of being subjected to the law of 
number, but also the beginnings of an answer to the further 
near-lying question,— Whether the persons of the Trinity are 
not distinguished from each other, as, for example, human per- 
sons are distinguished? Individual men are peculiar modes 
of existence of the entire genus. The question is negatived. 
There is undoubtedly a certain similarity ; namely, neither in 
the case of God nor of man is it allowable to identify essence 
and hypostasis ; nor is it just to regard the latter as the former 
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when we wish to speak precisely,—for example, to speak of the 
Son asa God. But there is also a difference; and the percep- 
tion of this difference prevents us in another direction from 
using language which implies that there are three Gods. We 
are able to conceive of a man by himself; he is so subjected to 
the laws of space, especially through his body; he is so exter- 
nally separated from others, that counting has its full import as 
applied to him. And when several carry on the same work, 
each usually accomplishes it by himself, and separated from the 
rest (‘T’. 8, 22, 25). Indeed, the loose connection between, the 
isolation of, the persons of the human race, mark their mutabi- 
lity. Itis otherwise in God; for no conception whatever can be 
formed of the one hypostasis apart from, but solely in and with, 
the two others, and there is not room for a more or a less. They 
are relative conceptions, which stand or fall with each other; and 
are therefore conjoined in the most intimate manner to a solid- 
aric unity." This idea is then developed, both in relation to their 
being and to their operation. In regard to the former, Gregory 
refers to the fact, that not all human wpécema are derived from 
one mpocwroy, but each from a different one. In the Holy 
Triad, on the contrary, everything proceeds forth from one 
centre of unity, the Father, who on that account is termed 
xupiws God,” because in His hypostasis, as it were, divinity has 
its principial seat (apy7).’ But as to the operation of the hypo- 
stases, all divine activity proceeds forth from the Father as the 
primary impulse, advances onwards through the Son, and cul- 


1 De diff. ess. et hyp. p. 36 :—The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(c. i. 3) speaks as xaracxsvaloy 76 ddiasrarus exivocicbas TH Tarp Tov vio». 
—So also is the Son involved in the conception of the Father :—dare rev 7 
Ke paxthps TOV pLovoyevors dice tov rns Wuxing bumarov dvarsvicnvra, nal TI 
TOU Tarpos Vrooracews ty wepivole yevicbes, ovn EXHAAMCTOLEVYS OOS GUYEVE- 
felyvumens Tis Oewpougeéyns airois idsernTOS, Hote Y re Tarpl Thy yévnow 4 TO 
vig ray c&yevynolay exieopOalev, etc. Ovde yap gor! duverdy, vidv dvoucourree 
fey wal Toerpos ev wepivole yevicbal, axyerinas TIS mpoonyoplas ravens nol roy 
Torépe cvvavadaivovons. 

* That is, because He is the principle of the hypostatical element in the 
two others, but not of their divine nature. At all events, he says (2, 82 ff.), 
—Not as God, is the Father this distinct hypostasis (that is, Father); other- 
wise the Son would not be God. 

8 T. 2, 85:—*Ey yap xal rd aird rpbowmrov rod rarepos t& ob 6 vlog yev- 
véiros nol ro mvevpea TO chy. Exrropeveras’ O10 noel xuplag Tov Eve aitioy dyTe TAY 
AUTOU aitiaray, eve Osov Damesy. 
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minates in the Holy Spirit. Every work, therefore, passes 
through the three points or prosopa, myn, évépyeva, Tedelwors ; 
in their respective activity, which setting forth, as it does, one 
movement and one governing (xivnots Kat Siaxdcpnors), of the 
good divine will, they are not separated by time.’ Accordingly, 
the Son is immediately out of the first (7poceyas éx ToD TpwTov), 
and the Spirit is immediately through that which is out of the 
first (Quod non tres, etc. fin.). Not, therefore, by time, not by 
place, not by will, not by work, are the persons separated.’ Not 
even number bears a full application to them, because they are 
essentially connected, and in no respect separated, momenta of 
the entire divine essence (T. 3, 25). Those things alone can be 
arithmetically added which have an id8/a Tepuypady ; such an idia 
mepiypady is possessed alone by objects corporeally bounded ; 
consequently, the divine cannot be counted. Gregory, there- 
fore, employs also an expression which connects the hypostases 
‘(cupBeBnxota) more closely with the essence, without, however, 
confounding them therewith ; to wit, the divine nature is simple, 
but it is discriminated in itself (Svadopay 5é mpds éauriy exer), 
as becomes its majesty (c. Eun. 1, 342). What his meaning 
was, will probably be clear from another passage (de differ. ess. 
et hyp. pp. 33, 84). The Trinity, says he, presents us with an 
enigma—a conjoined distinction (didxpicvs cvvnuévn) and a dis- 
criminated conjunction (dvaxexpiévn ocvvddeva). He employs 
a beautiful image to show that the distinction need not destroy 
the unity, nor the unity exclude the distinctive (ray yvwpiopud- 
tov To toudgov). Lhe rainbow is a reflection of light which, 
whilst it proceeds forth from, is also refracted back to, the sun. 
To the light corresponds the divine essence. The light in the 
rainbow and in the sun is one; but in the rainbow the light, 
which in itself is one, arrives, as it were, at its maturity. The 
one light does not therefore distribute itself into many lights, 
but the colours of the rainbow remain conjoined in unity, and 

1 T, 3, 22 :—Ilaow evéovyese 4 beddev tl chy urlow Siqnovaoce, wel xara ras 
Torvrpowovs eyvoias avoealoutvyn, ex warpos &Popudara: nal oid tov viov 
Tpoetol, nal ey 7a dyin rerciovtas. Aid rovro elo rAHbos rav évepyouuTaY ro 
Gvopece THs Evepysices ob OreoyiCerat. 

2 T. 2, 85 :—Odre yap xpdve drceipsirces dAAHAOY Ta T porwr THs beernros, 
ove TURY, ob BovAN ox emirndel ocr t oun evepyele, ov weeds ovdevd rosovTar, 


olamep bewpsiras trl roy dvOoarav' 4 mdvov, brid mario warhp tort, xal ox 
vids, etc. 
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although clearly distinct each from the other, shade away im- 
perceptibly into each other. After the same manner may the 
hypostases be represented as the full-blown flower of the one 
divine essence; its distinctive characteristics beam forth from 
each of the three whom we believe to constitute the sacred Triad, 
as from the rainbow. No difference, however, can be perceived 
between the essence of the one and that of the other; but along 
with the unity of essence, there shine forth from each the pecu- 
liarities by which it is known (omep towuv év TO brrodelypare 
(sc. Tijs ipidos) Kal Tas TOV ypapdtwv Siadopas davepas Scarye- 
verkoper, Kal Sidotacww érépou Trpos Erepov ovK éaTe TH aicOjcet 
AaPetv, obTw por Noyicat Suvaroy eival Kat Tept TV Oelwv Soy- 
patov avaroyicacbat, Tas ev TOV UTocTdcewy idioTHTAS, BoTreEp 
TL avOos TAY KaTa THY ipwy Tpopatvopévanv éractpdmTew éxdoTe 
TOV €v TH ayia TpLdde TeTLICTEUYLEvaY Ths 5é KaTa TIY hiow 
iSvoTnTos pndepiav érépov mpos 7d Erepov érwoeicbat duadopayr, 
GXN €v TH KoWOTHTL THS ovoias TAS YwaploTiKds (OLOTHTAS eT 
Adprrew éxdoT@). 

A more careful examination, therefore, shows that there is 
ao ground for reproaching him with Tritheism. It is incorrect 
to say, that Gregory conceives the hypostatic distinctions in the 
Trinity to be related to each other as are two individual men; 
for, on the contrary, he rather reduces the entire distinction be- 
tween Father and Son to this—that the former is the airuop, 
the latter the airvarov (7. x. é. p. 85), whereas the distinctions 
between actual men are much deeper.? In connection herewith 


1 T. 3, 36 :—Read further, Kal yep xaxei iv rO drodsly mari 4 dravyd- 
Cova riy rorvypamov exsivny aiyhy wie ovale qv, 4 did TAS HArenxing cutivos 
civaerhuevn, TO 0 avbos TOD Daewvomevov ToAVELDES, TeLsOEVOUTOS OiLLas TOD Adryov 
nal THs xTiosns Huds, Lon neewomadeiv rols wept Tov Odypauros Adyols, orev sks 
TO dvabeipyroy tuewecdvres (lL. guerrépamer) pds rHv ovynardabeow Trav Asryomivon. 

2 Baur’s view of Gregory (1. c. p. 453) is inaccurate, because he has 
not taken into consideration the chief works which bear upon this point. 
The imperfection of his acquaintance with Gregory is particularly clear, 
from the judgment contained in the words,—‘t What he says respecting 
the unity of ‘man’ is plainly invented in the interest of the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity.” Nor would he otherwise need to say (p. 451), that 
he cannot quite make out what Gregory means to teach. The judgment 
just quoted proves also that Baur has taken no notice of Gregory’s work, 
wept xnaraoxevns civOparov; for its fundamental idea (c. 16, 17, ed. Bas. 
1567) is, that humanity before God is to be considered as one man. Com- 
_ pare Rupp’s ‘‘ Gregor y. Nyssa,” pp. 175 ff. 
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it must be carefully borne in mind, that neither Gregory nor 
his age generally, regarded the Ego as the central feature of 
the person. He considered human zpdcw7a to be formed by 
the zrepuypady or circumscription of human nature, and by the 
idixov, the principle of individuation or the distinctive charac- 
teristic. Men are constituted drouwa by both together. These 
arowa are not described as Egos, but merely as the centres of 
unity of the characteristics, which distinguish the one from the 
other (cuvdpouyn Tav Stopatarv, 3, 35). Kqually far is he from 
speaking of an Ego in connection with the divine hypostases ; 
and it is the more unjust to charge Gregory with teaching three 
divine Egos, as he takes pains to forefend the application to the 
sphere of the divine, of the series of determinations by which 
one finite individual is distinguished from the other. If he 
defines the divine hypostases also to be cuvdpomat trav idiapa- 
Tov, it is in a different sense from that in which he uses the 
expression relatively, for example, to men; as is very evident 
from the simile of the rainbow. Had Gregory more carefully 
examined the matter, he would undoubtedly have arrived at the 
conviction, that to be an Ego, or to have self-consciousness, is 
the highest form under which spirit in general can appear; he 
must therefore have reckoned it to pertain to the odcia of God 
(see note, page 313), and have regarded the Ego as the com- 
mon v7roxeluevoy of all three. Gregory does not plainly teach, 
as did Athanasius, that the eternal self-consciousness of God 
is brought about or mediated by the trinitarian distinctions ; 
though there are faint traces of such an idea in his writings :— 
for example, when he appears to represent the Logos as an inner 
revelation in God Himself (C. M. c. 2); or when he says,— 
“ As aman who has looked upon the expression of his form 
in a clear mirror, so he who knows the Son has taken up into 
his heart the distinctive characteristic of the hypostasis of the 
Father through his knowledge of the Son” (de differentia, etc., 
p- 37). 

When we glance backwards at the period through which 
we have passed, with a view to determining the doctrinal pro- 
gress made, relatively to the higher aspect of the Person of 
Christ, we find it to be in the main the following. The two 
factors, the true divinity and the hypostatical character, of the 
higher element in Christ, of which the former had had the pre- 
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dominance in the Church during the second, the latter during 
the third century, were destined to unite and coalesce by inter- 
penetration during the fourth century, if things took their 
orderly course. As it were, in order that this process of inter- 
penetration might be properly accomplished, it happened that 
each of the two factors found its own representative, the one 
in the new Sabellians, the other in the new Arians; and that 
the two confronted each other at one and the same time. The 
former asserted the true deity, eternal, non-subordinate, and 
itself the apy, but conceded no distinct hypostasis to Christ ; 
hence the possibility of a relapse into Docetism or Ebionism. 
The latter affirmed the hypostasis; but it is one that bears merely 
the name of divinity, and, as a creature, remains constantly 
outside of God. Each of these parties, in their mutual anta- 
_gonism, repudiated the factor affirmed by the other; whereas the 
Church teachers of the second and third centuries, whilst giving 
predominance, now to the deity and then to the hypostasis, had 
always tacitly recognised the non-predominant. factor. The 
consequences of retaining the one factor to the exclusion of the 
other being thus set livingly and clearly before the mind of the 
Church, it saw the necessity of combining both together, and 
prepared to accomplish its task. But it was precisely to this 
combination, that the two heresies above mentioned were equally 
strongly opposed; for its realization would be their extinction. 
Earnest attention was devoted to the problem from the com- 
mencement of the fourth century onwards, in Alexandria, as 
_we see from the labours of such men as Peter of Alexandria, 
Hierakas, Alexander, and others. Alongside, however, of this 
line of thinkers, who alone were occupied with the further de- 
velopment of dogmas, there arose another party which adkered 
more rigidly to the system of Origen. Partly because, it co- 
alesced with elements of the older school of Antioch. (that of 
Lucian); and partly, because, for the one it bridged the way 
over to Arianism, and for the other to a higher view of © 
Christ, this party speedily attained great influence and dimen- 
sions. Eusebius of Caesarea was its chief representative. For 
a long time, it looked upon itself as the true golden mean 
between the two extremes; inasmuch as it actually did bring 
about an apparent union of the factors, by commingling the 
Sabellian and Arian principles. Had the great teachers of 
VOL. II. : . = 
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the Church, however, contented themselves with this seeming 
solution of the problem, that sharp separation of principles 
which was destined to bring about the crisis and to prepare 
the way for a higher union, would have been a lesson given 
in vain. Instead of making progress, the Church would then, 
in the best case, have been forced to fall back on the vague 
and indeterminate doctrinal condition of the third century. 
The peace thus established, would have been merely apparent ; 
for the Christ of the Semi-Arians was not in a position to 
accomplish that work of atonement and deliverance which 
the Church believed their Christ to have accomplished. The 
Church was compelled to adhere to its conviction, that the 
inmost, the veritable divine had been revealed to and conferred 
on humanity, in Christ; whereas the delusive nature of the 
solution furnished by Semi-Arianism was demonstrated by the 
circumstance, that its conception of God was essentially identi- 
cal with that of Sabellianism and Arianism, and that it was 
as incapable as they of expressing the fulness of the Christian 
revelation. This is specially apparent from the position taken 
up by Eusebius relatively to Marcellus. Marcellus, with a 
view to establishing the true deity of the higher element in 
Christ, taught that the Logos was coeternal with God; and, in 
order to exclude all subordination, affirmed Him to be an ayé- 
vntov like God. At the same time, in agreement with the 
Arians, he required of the teachers of the Church, that if they 
meant to assert the true divinity of the higher element in Christ, 
they should represent the Logos also, and not the Father alone, 
as ayévyntov. By this Marcellus did not merely mean, that the 
Logos must have true deity (that aseity must pertain also to 
Him); but in excluding yévynots, he deemed himself also under 
the necessity of excluding the Sonship and the particular hypo- 
stasis of the Logos. To Eusebius, not merely the latter, but also 
the former, seemed very objectionable. For, even though Mar- 
cellus were free from the fault of denying the hypostasis, in his _ 
view, to introduce the Logos, after this manner, into the inmost 
_ divine sphere, would involve the assumption of a plurality of 
divine dpyat, that is, Polytheismm or Dualism (de eccl. theol. 1, 
5, 2, 12); from which it is evident, that the hypostasis of the 
Son, according to Eusebius, is unsuitable to the inner divine 
essence, and must destroy the unity of God and of the divine 
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self-consciousness. He cannot, therefore, have regarded Christ 
as the absolute revelation of the Most High God Himself, but 
must have believed that God remains shut up in Himself. That 
Sabellianism also participated, against its own will, in the in- 
communicableness of God which characterizes Arianism and 
Semi-Arianism, so far as it did not fall back into Patripassian- 
ism, we have seen above. 

What position did the teachers of the Church take up in 
relation to this matter ? 

I. With the Arians, they advanced decidedly beyond the 
Sabellian idea of substantiality (the traces of which are still 
discernible in the 7Aarucpos of the Monas, taught by Marcel- 
lus) to that of causality ; in the first instance, with regard to the 
relation between God and the world. They thus excluded 
everything of the nature of Pantheism. All that is called 
world, was absolutely caused by the first aizsov, which itself 
has no cause higher than itself. Accordingly, everything truly 
divine stands over against the yevyrots (that is, the world), as 
ayevynrov, or, more precisely, adyévnrov. So far they were 
agreed with the Arians. So also, in conceiving that the higher 
element in Christ existed in the highest, that is, in the hypo- 
statical form, and neither as mere activity, influence, nor as an 
indwelling of the entire God in general, which would have in- 
volved Patripassianism or Docetism. For this reason, the dis- 
tinction between aitiov and aitiarov, generator and generated, 
must not be allowed to sink down into identity. 

II. But instead of supposing, as did the Arians, that the 
highest had been predicated of God when they had predicated 
TpOTov aitvov and ayevrvncia, they say,—To describe God as the 
cause of the world, is not to describe His essence (otherwise He 
would be merely the substance or the force of the world); nor, 
when we deny that He is caused like the world, or attribute to 
Him ayevynoia, have we described His true essence, for this is 
a merely negative determination. All that the dyevwvncia does, 
is to bring the chain of causality to a stand still; it does not 
bring the cause itself to perfection. And though the teachers of 
the Church do not view the dyevyycia positively, as the eternal 
self-crounding of God, of which no conception can be formed 
apart from a Trinity, and in which the Son also participates, 
the distinction just referred to, between generator and generated, 
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between airsov and aitiarov, leads to the same result; for it 
implies that causality has a place also in the divine essence, 
that God stands to Himself in the relation of cause and in the 
relation of effect. The emptiness and abstract simplicity of the 
deistic conception of God they despise, and refuse altogether to 
allow that the highest in God or His essence is described when 
we say,—He is the cause of the world, or He has not Himself 
been caused ; their conception of God includes, besides the idea 
of causality, also the spiritual ideas of love and wisdom. How- 
ever highly they may estimate the significance of the idea of 
causality relatively to the world, they assign it but a secondary 
or subordinate position when they treat of the conception of 
the divine essence. So is it to be understood when the Fathers 
say,—The Son is partly not to be subsumed at all under the 
category of causality, for He does not form part of the world, 
but is dyévnros; and yet the category bears a partial application 
to Him (for He is yevvyros, a yévvnua of the Father, and this 
ensures the unity along with the distinctions), though in a sub- 
ordinate, secondary sense (cuuBeBnxétws). For that He is 
caused, is not His essence, otherwise He might be a “con- 
tingens” like the world, which, the ground of its existence lying 
out of itself, has the si) dv cleaving to it. The essence of the 
Son is the divine itself, the dyévnrov (as Marcellus teaches) ; 
and, compared with this His absolute essence, His relation to 
the Father, His being begotten (such is the form in which he 
presents the category of causality), is a secondary feature. The 
yvoptotixal iSvotntes are cuuPBeSnxvias in comparison with the 
essence or with the conception of God, of which the Son forms 
as necessary a part as God Himself. 

If. If, now, that which constitutes the Son (and the Spirit) 
a particular hypostasis is a cupeCnKods in comparison with His 
divine essence, a secondary relatively to the common primary, it 
might appear as though the view propounded by Marcellus, who 


regarded all distinctions in God as merely momentary, posited for 


our sake, but not as required by the divine essence itself, were 
justified. The intention of the Church teachers, however, was 
not to reduce the Triad in God to something accidental, to some- 
thing dependent on the will of the Monas. We have seen even 
Origen striving to advance beyond such a representation: the 


teachers of the fourth century had decidedly advanced beyond 
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it (see above, pp. 301 ff.) ; for they regarded it as necessary to 
the full conception of the living God, that He should exist in 
the form of a Triad. We have also already come upon very 
remarkable attempts to show that the triplicity is a necessary 
one. But attempts of this nature could never succeed, unless 
the three hypostases were presupposed to be perfectly equal in 
dignity ; and this presupposition was adopted in the following 
form:—They are equal in essence, in the fulness of attributes, 
divinity pertains alike to all; they are included in that unity of 
the divine essence which must be taken as the point of departure ; 
the eternal diremption of that unity, therefore, with the ovata 
of the individual hypostases to which it gives rise, can no longer 
be deemed incompatible with their equal dignity and deity; this 
stands firm once for all, the (S.@yata yapaxtnpiotiKa are for it 
something indifferent (cupG_eSyxos). But they are by no means, 
in every respect, something accidental; on the contrary, they 
are required both by the Christian faith and by the Christian 
conception of God, which has left behind it the lifeless, self- 
absorbed “Ov of the ages preceding the advent of the Redeemer. 
The Christian God,—this is implied by the constructive efforts 
referred to,—opens Himself, in the first instance, in and for Him- 
self (placing Himself over against, knowing and loving, Himself), 
and then for the world. This height was ascended neither by 
the Arians, with their idea of causality, nor by the Sabellians, 
with their substantiality, nor by the Semi-Arians :—indeed, such 
a conception of God was derivable neither from the Platonic philo- 
sophy, nor from any other region of the ante-Christian world. 
But undoubtedly the Church teachers, in order to be able to 
place the Son as the objectified divine over against the objecti- 
fying Father, must needs partially renounce the conception of 
hypostasis, which had been frequently laid down in the third 
century, and by the Semi-Arians, and which was essential to 
Arianism. To Arians, the main matter was the hypostasis, 
which they viewed as essentially finite, with whatever lofty pre- 
dicates they might adorn it. The personality of the Son, so under- 
stood, has in it an exclusive, a repelling element, and cannot at 
all be represented as endowed with the veritable divine nature, 
without an approximation to Paganism, that is, to Tritheism. 
It is therefore deserving of all recognition, that from the moment 
the Church clearly saw that the problem awaiting solution was 
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the full union of essential deity with the hypostasis, new dog- 
matical terms were coined, in order to define the word Hypo- 
stasis more precisely, and in such a manner as to show its recon- 
cilability with the unity of the deity. Such terms were Svaopai, 
Ovaxpicels, TO ETépws exew, TO idiKdy, idudfov, cvvSpopal or cup- 
TAOKAL TOY iLopdTwY, OY TOV YvopLoTLKaY YapaxTnpibova dy 
LovoTnTov, THS itafobons evvolas, Tov eEaipétwr iStwparov, TOV 
iOralovT@y yapaxTipav, cYnMaTic Los TOV cidav, that is, points of 
unity, foci, or central-points for the marks by which the dis- 
tinctions are constituted; and starting with this, it was possible 
to speak of three principles in God, for example, under the 
image of three connected suns. Further, tpomo: imdpfews, 
Hophal, 7) mpos GAdnrAa oyéots TOV TpocwTar, eldn, iSvdTHTES. 
As the content of the divine essence, its fulness, is common to 
all three, the distinction can only relate to form, or to the 
different modes of existence which are eternally contained in, or 
appertain to, the one deity, and which are the presupposition of 
God’s revelations and their diversity. With all this, these 
Fathers by no means succeeded in answering the further ques- 
tions which here suggested themselves ; though, as far as lay in 
their power, they prepared the way fora further development 
of Christian knowledge. This they would not have done, but, 
on the contrary, would have stifled all further activity of the 
Christian mind, under the pretext of the Trinity being an abso- 
Jute and unapproachable mystery, if, as many seem still to sup- 
pose, they had appropriated the Arian, or even the Semi-Arian 
conception of God, and therewith the problem, that three are 
no more than one. But, in fact, they objected quite as strongly 
to subjecting the hypostases to number in respect to their essence, 
that is, to their divinity, as the entire deity itself, notwithstand- 
ing that it has the distinctions eternally in itself. They were as 
zealous in opposing those abstract and exclusive representations 
of the Monas, which reduced it to something finite, as against 
circumscribing the hypostases in a finite manner (mreprypagy). 
The consequence whereof plainly was, that the hypostases were 
_ approximated more nearly to the divine essence than was possible 
for Arianism, whilst at the same time, unlike Sabellianism, they 
did not represent the distinctions as affecting God merely in His 
relation to the world, or reduce them to mere activities, or, in the 
best case, to different modes of the divine existence, in the world. 
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It must of course be allowed, that the doctrine of the ~ 


Trinity, as laid down even by the Nicene Fathers, leaves much 
to be desired. In one point above all, to wit, that the Father 
is represented, not merely as the logical commencement of the 
trinitarian process, but not seldom also, as the root and source 
of all deity and identified with the Monas. He thus acquires 
a predominance which necessarily involves the subordination of 
the Son and Spirit. But it would be a gross misapprehension 
of the spirit of the Church during the fourth century, to sup- 
pose that the subordination of the Son and Spirit therein in- 
volved, was distinctly intended; above all, to, maintain that it 
is “the one essential determination, in comparison with which 
all other determinations must withdraw to the background ” 
(Baur |. c. p. 468). Inasmuch as these teachers of the 
Church, on the contrary, uniformly resisted everything of an 
Arian character, and plainly gave decided prominence to the 
idea that Son and Spirit are of like substance, like honour, like 
glory, and coeternal with the Father, and deny that they lack 
any excellence possessed by the Father; inasmuch, further, as 
they even go so far as to lay down the principle, that the 
causal relation between Father and Son does not involve the 
subordination of the Son under the Father, that the Son is as 
far exalted above originated things as the Father; and make 
the proviso, that if the causal relation imply that the cause lies 
outside of the effect, the idea of causality is altogether inappli- 
cable to the Son (compare Basil. c. Eun. 1, 715, D.) ; ana, 
lastly, when we find that the teachers of the Church in general 
maintain, that that which distinguishes one hypostasis from the 
rest (that, therefore, which is peculiar to it, but not to the others), 
cannot be subsumed under the category of having (€&s, Haben), 
and of deprivation (crépyots), that it implies no superiority, but 
merely signifies the peculiar being, which in all three is of like 
dignity, and also equally divine; the afore-mentioned predomi- 
nance given to the Father as the Monas, cannot be regarded as 
intentional, but simply as an unvanquished remnant of the 
ideas which prevailed during the third century. The historian, 
therefore, if he is minded not to mistake the living pulse of the 
entire dogmatical movement, must at this point take pains to 
recognise the true nature of the task reserved for the next 
period, and which demanded the complete separation of the 
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old, heterogeneous elements. That the complete equalization 
of the hypostases was, and continued to be, the goal of the 
collective efforts of the Church, is evident, not merely from 
the course pursued by the doctrine of the Trinity, during 
which, by means of the idea of the weprywpnaus of the persons 
in each other, on the one hand, and in the Latin Church, by 
the doctrine of the procession of the Spirit, not only out of the 
¥ather, but also out of the Son, on the other hand, the object 
aimed at was ever more completely attained ; but, especially 
during the fourth century, from the circumstance, that the 
subordinatian consequence undoubtedly involved in that prin- 
ciple was in no instance drawn, whilst, at the same time, the 
whole of the view otherwise entertained and clearly indicated, 
expressly stood in the way of the drawing of such a conse- 
quence. ‘That position, therefore, was a remnant of the old 
subordinatian inheritance handed down from the third century, 
the influence of which was already broken by the development 
given to the true, permanent idea of the equality of essence 
which had been received as an inheritance from the primitive 
Church. We can also clearly see, what it is that prolonged 
the existence and vitality of that principle,—to wit, its apolo- 
getic significance. It was intended, namely, to show that, not- 
withstanding the triplicity of persons, the unity is preserved, 
inasmuch as the Son and the Spirit both proceed from, and 
return to, the one Father. But the moment this proof is found 
insufficient, and a more satisfactory one is discovered (as, for 
example, the idea of the immanence of the persons in each 
other), we shall find the teachers of the Church readily reject- 
ing the one and embracing the other; and the more so, as they 
were not in the habit of considering the Father to comprise the 
entire deity within Himself, and therefore did not designate 
Fim the source of all divinity, in the sense of the other hypo- 
stases being merely parts of Him, the whole (compare Eusebius) ; 
—and this must certainly have been their meaning, had they. 
aimed at saving the unity of God, by representing Him as the 
source of all deity. Two things, however, must not be over- 
looked in connection herewith :—(1) The more recent of the 
teachers referred to already arrived at the principle,—The 
Father is not the source and root of the entire deity; the Son 
and Spirit derive merely their hypostases, not their deity, from 
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the Father; for the essence is one and the same in all. Deity 
is the element coeternally possessed in common by the three 
persons. (2) The Church teachers of the period now under 
consideration say, indeed, that no one of the persons can be 
cogitated apart from the other, that each suggests the other, 
and that the idea of God cannot be perfectly grasped, save 
under the form of a Trinity. But even supposing, as this im- 
plies, that the three stand in precisely the same relation to the 
divine essence, the question still arises, How are they related to 
each other, so far as they are distinguished from each other, or 
are hypostatical? And here they were justified in taking the 
Father as their point of departure, to prevent the three being 
regarded as three effulgurations, completely independent of 
each other, and only connected by the common divine essence 
from which they proceed. For, on the latter supposition, we 
should have three atoms, or individuals, without inner connec- 
tion ; and the unity would either be reduced to a nominalistic 
generic idea, or the divine essence, lying at the basis, must be 
allowed the independence which it has in Tetradism. In this 
respect, therefore, the teachers of the Church were quite right 
in describing the Father as the motive principle and starting- 
point of the process, out of which the hypostases arose. For, 
logically viewed, the Father must continue the first hypostasis. 
The only thing, therefore, for which they deserve blame, is that 
in contradiction to the propositions which say,—Not the Father 
by Himself, but the Trinity, is the entire God; they occasion- 
ally constitute the Father the Monas. This latter fault, how- 
ever, is partially to be excused, on the ground that they never 
say,—The Father by Himself is the Monas; their meaning 
rather is,—The Father is the Monas, so far as He is conceived 
in His actuality and not as an abstract idea, or, so far as He 
must be conceived as the principle and starting-point of the 
hypostatical process; in other words, so far as He does not 
exclude the two other hypostases from the deity, but so com- 
prises them in Himself that He would not Himself be the 
Father if He had not eternally possessed the Son and been the 
principle of the Spirit. 

The second defect is, that these teachers determine rather 
negatively than positively what hypostasis is. What their posi- 
tive determination would be, may be best ascertained by con- 
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sidering the claim they make relatively to Christology. Their 
fundamental presupposition undoubtedly was, that God in Christ 
was not merely a motive power, nor a mere activity, but a con- 
scious, permanent mode of existence of the deity, distinct from 
that of the Father. They felt, therefore, that in the incarnation 
the Most High God Himself was present among men, and that 
He had not withheld the highest, but had communicated Him- 
self without reserve to humanity in Christ. But Patripassianism 
having been found worthy of repudiation, the question naturally 
suggested itself,How shall we determine the nature of the 
distinction between the God who became man and the God who 
did not become man, without destroying the unity of God, on 
the one hand, or interfering with Christology, on the other? 
Neither the Council of Nicxa, nor the Church Fathers of the 
century now under review, satisfactorily answered this question. 
Instead, then, of complaining, as some do,! that a clear and 
distinct answer to the question,—What is the true conception 
of hypostasis?—had not been found, it would be more correct 
and just to pay the tribute of acknowledgment due to the 
efforts of these “great” men, as they are allowed to be; in 
doing which, we should perhaps, nay, after what has been ad- 
vanced above, must discover, that they did their full share 
towards the accomplishment of the task which they actually 
_did and were necessitated to set for themselves. (Note 54.) 
Through their labours the pantheistic and deistic conception 
of God, or the heathenish and Jewish error, was excluded; and 
a point established, relatively to the divine aspect of the Per- 
son of Christ, which it was necessary to take for granted, if the 
divine and human were to be conceived as having attained to 
absolute union in Christ :—this aim, moreover, they consistently 
and consciously kept in view, in opposition alike to Heathenism 
and Judaism (compare Gregory of Nyssa, Cat. M. T. 2, 43 ff.; 
Gregory Nazianzen, Or. 33, and the Homily in Athanasius 
adv. Sabell. Gregales, which may be read also in Basilius, Opp. 
T. 1, 518 ff.). However decidedly they testify, as with one 
voice, that in the nature of God there are unsearchable depths, 
they are equally decided in asserting the possibility of, and in 
endeavouring to attain to, a knowledge of God. through the 
medium of His revelation; and the charge brought against 
1 See Baur 1. c. 441-470. 
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them, of taking their refuge in a Platonic, or, more precisely, a 
Neo-Platonic ignorance of God, is utterly baseless. That God 
is triune is not merely to be believed, but to be known (com- 
pare Gregory Nazianzen’s IIpos Eddaypsov rept Oeorntos, ed. 
Basil. p. 193). But this knowledge must flow forth, in the 
first instance, from religious experience, through the medium of 
the Holy Scriptures. They expressly declare it to be both pos- 
sible and necessary, that in relation to the cogitation of God as 
a Trinity, faith should become gnosis. Only the “How?” of 
the procession of the Son and the Spirit is unsearchable ; 
although, even in relation to this point, they maintained that a 
knowledge becomes every day more possible, in that we are able 
to say what the process is not; and such a negative explanation 
implies a certain positive insight. On the other hand, too, they 
deserve all praise for the sobriety and moderation which they | 
display, and which give the lie to the opposite reproach, fre- 
quently brought against them, of being too much given to 
formularizing and dogmatizing. The spirit of modesty just 
alluded to prevented them from treating as settled that which 
was still unsettled, impelled them to continue their investiga- 
tions into the true idea of hypostasis, and to give free play to 
all attempts to further a solution, provided. only, ca the one 
hand, the interest of Christology were kept in sight, and, on 
the other hand, that neither mixture nor separation, neither 


Sabellianism nor Arianism (or Tritheism), were favoured and 


aided. In fact, we have found also among the Nicene Fathers, 
considerable differences in this respect, which both indicate that 
the field still left open was very wide, and show that these first 
post-Nicene teachers at once earnestly set about the work left 
them to perform,—the work, to wit, of determining the precise 
nature of hypostasis and its relation to unity, on the one hand, 
and to other hypostases, on the other. 
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CHRISTOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE CHURCH TEACHERS PRIOR TO 
APOLLINARIS. 


We have already had frequent occasion to remark, how the 
activity of the Church in connection with Christology abated 
during the century to which may be given the title of the 
Trinitarian Century. Indeed, the Christian conception of God 
was to furnish the groundwork for the construction of a doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ. How this foundation was laid, 
we have described in the preceding section. We should be 
very greatly mistaken, however, if we were to suppose that 
Christological labours had meanwhile been totally suspended : 
on the contrary, in the case of the thinkers of the Church, 
Christology was the perennial motive of their trinitarian efforts. 
These inquiries, however, took precisely the form which they 
alone could take, and which corresponded to the position held 
by. Christology as the mainspring of the trinitarian movement ; 
they related, to wit, not to the individual momenta of the Per- 
son of Christ in their relation to, and movement towards, each 
other; nor to the question, What are the fundamental elements _ 
of this person? but the Person of Christ, in its entirety, was 
~ the object of the attention of the Church. "What we have in 
the first instance to recount is not, points which became matter 
of clear consciousness, in consequence of the solicitations of 
heretics; not the settlement and defence of a single point, in 
opposition to single attacks; not the analysis of the momenta of 
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‘Christology as a whole; but the utterances which proceeded 
from the Church concerning the Person of Christ, when it gave 
free and unreserved expression to the impression once and con- 
stantly made upon it by this person in its entirety. The grand 
total image of the living Person of the God-man, who includes 
heaven and earth in Himself,’ hovered before the eyes of the 
greatest teachers of the Church, especially in flourishing periods, 
as, for example, in the time of Irenzus and Tertullian, or at 
the epoch now under consideration, when the Christian mind 
gathered up its powers for a full or new exercise on the work 
set before it. They were not able, it 1s true, to set forth the 
entire fulness of that image in a scientific form; but still we 
have numerous scattered utterances of theirs, which indicate its 
nature, and show that the fixed logical forms which they adopted 
did but faintly reveal the substance that occupied their hearts 
and minds—a substance which science could only slowly, and 

perhaps by long roundabout methods, reproduce. As the im- 
' mediate and original outflow of the Christian mind, this total 
image of the living Person of Christ deserves special considera- 
tion in the present connection ; especially as it throws the true 
light on the attempts made during the following period, to con- 
struct the unity of the person on the basis of two distinct 
natures. Jor, on the one hand, it will show us clearly that the 
existence of this mystical intuition of the Person of Christ, in 
which the conjunction of the divine and human aspects to per- 
sonal unity is immediately posited and intentionally anticipated 
by faith, does not render unnecessary, but rather requires, that 
full justice be done to the distinctions between the two aspects, 
in order that an unity may be arrived at based on the recogni- 
tion and conciliation of the distinctions. It further, also, shows 
us, that even when the work of discrimination was carried too 
far, or scientific thought remained entangled in the distinctions 
drawn, the total Christological possession of, at all events, the 
better teachers of the Church was not absorbed by such imper- 
fect attempts; on the contrary, that unity of the person or con- 
junction of the widely separated distinctions, which they had not 
been able scientifically to establish, was certified to them in the 
sphere of faith by the immediate intuition of the image of Christ 


1 yeQvpoi, compare the Homil. on the Theophan. in the Opp. Greg. 
Thaum. ; dvaxcParasvras, after Paul. 
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in its totality. That immediate intuition accompanied their 
mind in its dialectic activity; and as it could not be replaced, 
so neither was it supplanted, by the scientific process. 

This primitive Christian intuition of the Person of Christ, of 
which we discover frequent traces even in the New Testament, 
and which is of the highest significance relatively to His redemp- 
tive work, to baptism, to the Eucharist, and to the right view of 
the idea of the Christian Church, we have found repeatedly ex- 
pressed, in the most fully developed form, however, by Ignatius 
and the Ep. ad Diognet., by Irenzeus and Tertullian. The same 
remark holds good of the Fathers of the third century also, as 
we have seen, for example, in the case of Hippolytus, Cyprian, 
and others.’ Origen especially lived in it, though it took in 
his mind a distinct and peculiar character. 

The First-born of all creation, says he, the noblest nature, is 
designated King and Son of the King; the man whom He 
assumed, was formed by Him in righteousness, and so they are 
one. For the Redeemer made of two one, in that He united — 
the first fruits of both in Himself.’ If God has made Him, who 
knew no sin, sin for us, we can no longer say that there was 
no darkness in Him (as there is none in the Father). But He 
took our weakness upon Himself, our sin did He bear; and the 
sickness of the soul, the pains of the hidden man of the heart, 
lay upon Him. On their account, in order to carry them away, 
He confessed that His soul was troubled and shaken, and, accord- 
ing to Zechariah, put on unclean garments. Because He took 
upon Himself the sins of the people which believeth in Hin, 
therefore saith He so frequently, as though speaking in our 
name,— The account of my sins is far from salvation; Thou 
knowest my folly, and my sins are not hidden before Thee.” No 
one can suppose that we thus blaspheme against the Anointed 


1 See Vol. i. 103 ff., 259 #f., 318, 316 ff.; ii. 65 ff., 96 ff., 101 ff. 

2 Ad Rom. i. 5. Origen designates the Logos ‘‘ promiscue” Only-be- 
gotten and First-born. During the Arian controversy (compare Ath. c. . 
Ar. or. 2, 663), these ideas were more precisely defined as follows: ‘‘ Only- 
_ begotten” refers to the eternity and singularity of His Sonship; whereas 
*‘ First-born” has reference also to the many brethren, whom He does not 
lack notwithstanding His own pre-eminence, nay more, whom He gains 
through it. The designations, therefore, are taken as mutually comple- 
mentary. The former is the absolute expression for Christ; the latter, the 
relative, which refers back to the former. 
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of God. For as the Father alone has immortality, whereas the 
Lord took our death upon Himself, out of pure love to men, we 
can only say of the Father, “In Him is no darkness.” If God 
has made Him, who knew no sin, sin for us, we cannot say of 
Him, “ In Him is no darkness.” For Christ, in His love for men, 
took our darknesses upon Himself, in order that by His power 
He might kill our death, and dissipate the darkness of our soul, 
as Isaiah saith, “The people which sat in darkness, hath seen a 
great light (tod xuplov jpyav Sia pirabpwriav Odvarov tov birép 
NOV aveiknpotos,—éep adTov Tas hudv oKoTlas avadedeypévov, 
etc. In Joh. T. ii. 21). His flesh also is termed “sin;” for 
He came in the form of sinful flesh. It is called sin, because 
it is a sacrifice for sin; through this sacrifice, which is termed 
sin, He has put sin to flight and destroyed it (ad Rom. iv. 12; 
T. iv. 589). Life is stronger than death; righteousness is 
stronger than sin; the grace is greater than the mischief. For 
the grace of Christ is more richly and widely poured out than the 
death of Adam ; seeing that it has not merely driven away death, 
but brought life to dominion ; nay more, it has even brought us 
to dominion through Christ (ad Rom. v. 2). He is the tree of 
life, into whom we must be implanted. His death becomes the 
tree of life tous. In this way we can imitate Him in holiness. 
And the Church is His body (in Joh. T. x. 23, 27); so that the 
resurrection of Christ embraces the mystery of the resurrection 
of the entire body of Christ (in Joh. T. i. 34, x. 20). This is 
the deeper reason why, in all the principal momenta of the 
history. of Christ, Origen sees our history, the history of in- 
dividuals or of the Church. In this aspect, his allegorical in- 
terpretation is not a play with coincidences; Christ he viewed, 
not as a naked symbol, but as the principle of the process 
through which the Church must pass in imitation of its Head. 
For this reason, the thought recurs in the greatest variety of ex- 
pressions,—His history is our history, and our history is His. 
The anointing of the Son, the union of the Spirit and of man 
in Him, denotes the marriage, the commingling, of the believing 
soul with the Holy Ghost (in Joh. T.i. 30). He gives a similar 
turn to our crucifixion with Christ (in Joh. T. i. 34), and to the 
sufferings of believers (ibid., and in Jerem. Hom. 14, 7; 18, 12). 
In every martyr, Christ is condemned. For if a Christian is 
condemned, not because of a sin, but because he is a Christian, 
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Christ is condemned in him. Throughout the whole earth, 
Christ is constantly suffering from unbelievers and sceptics, who 
divide Him in sunder. It is foolish to suppose that Christ has 
been only once scourged, by Pilate. As often as unbelievers 
persecute Christians, Christ presents His back to the smiters. 
When Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 28, speaks of the subjection of the 
Son under the Father, he shows us that all that he means thereby 
is, the subjection of believers, whom He comprises in Himself.’ 
Because Christ is the life in each, the life multiplies itself ; for 
Christ is found in every saint, and for the sake of the one Christ 
there are born many christs, His imitators, formed after Him, 
who is the image of God (Aid yap tov év Exdot@ Xpiotov ovra 
Cony trnOdivovras ai Swat—olovel yap Kal’ Exactov &yvov Xpiatos 
eiplaxerat, Kab ylvovras Sia Tov Eva Xpicrdv wordol Xpictol, ot 
éxelvor myuntad Kal Kat’ avTov, eixova dvTa Ocod pepoppapevot ; 
in Joh. T. vi. 3). Between this birth of Christians from God, 


which he conceived to be mediated by Christ, and the birth of | 


the Son from the Father, he finds also a resemblance (in Jerem. 
Hom. ix. 4). As the Father did not generate the Son once for 
all, and then send Him forth from Himself, ceasing therewith 
any longer to generate, but begets Him eternally ; so also, if 
thou hast the spirit of sonship, God begets thee continually in 
Him, in every work and every thought ; and thus begotten, thou 
becomest a continually begotten son of God in Christ Jesus. 

That which gives the humanity of Christ this universal sig- 
nificance, is simply and solely the Logos, who united Himself 
with it in vital unity. The Logos illuminates everything, even 
the ideal world, and the logical souls in the real world (in Joh. 
T. i. 24). As wisdom, He is the beginning and the end; in 
Him is included the idea of the entire world, so far as He is 
wisdom in God (i. 22, 34). He is the light for all men and all 
rational beings, the source of all pure life (i. 28, 29). Christ, 
the only-begotten One, is all in all, beginning and end. As the 

171. dpx. L. iii, 5, 6: Quid non solum regnandi, verum etiam obedi- 
endi venerat reparare disciplinam, in semet ipso prius complens, quod ab 
aliis volebat impleri, iccirco non solum ad mortem crucis Patri obediens 
factus est, verum etiam in consummatione seculi in semet ipso complectens 
omnes, quos subjicit Patri, et qui per eum veniunt ad salutem, cum ipsis 
et in ipsis quoque subjectus dicitur Patri: dum omnia in ipso constant, et 
ipse est caput omnium, et in ipso est salus et salutem consequentium 
plenitudo. Compare above, pp. 134-138. . 
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beginning, He is in the man whom He assumed; as the end, in 
the last of the saints. Or otherwise put,—Even in those who 
are in the middle (between the beginning and the end of the 
world) is He: as the beginning in Adam; as the end in the 
Son of man, the second and last Adam (i. 34). Christ is 
Alpha and Omega. No one knows the Father save through 
Him ; no one can stand connected with the Father save through 
Him. And perhaps, as in the temple the steps were many 
which led to the sanctuary, so is the First-born of God all steps 
to us; as reckoning downwards, He is the first and the second, 
so also the last. His humanity is the first and lowest step. 
Beginning with it, we pass on through the entire series of steps, 
so that we ascend through Him, who is also angel and the rest 
of the powers. Above all, however, He must be to us the 
Lamb, which takes away our sins (in Joh. xix. 1). In a much 
diviner way than Paul He became all things to all, passing 
through all stages, from the angels down to the beings in the 
nether world, in order to win all. To the angels He became an 
angel, tomen aman. If there exist letters of God, after the 
reading of which, the saints say that they have read in the 
tables of heaven, elements through which heavenly things can 
be read, these are the ideas, which are, as it were, broken into 
small fragments, to wit, into the Alpha and the following letters 
to Omega, which is the Son of God. Again, regarded from 
another point of view, the same Son is as Logos, simultaneously, 
both beginning and end (in Joh. T. i. 34). 

In passages like that just adduced, and in similar ones, the 
distinction between the first and second creation is not always 
thoroughly maintained. Sometimes the Logos is represented 
as the soul of the world, which is broken up into a plurality of 
beings (Adyou). This by itself would not sufficiently explain 
why the Logos should become man, angel, and so forth; for in 
a certain sense He became man and angel by the creation of 
these beings: why, then, was a further special act of union 
with them necessary? From our previous exposition of Origen’s 
system, however, we know that he considered the participation 
in the Logos involved in the creation to have been but imper- 
fect, so far as free beings were brought into existence, to whom 
an abiding and indissoluble connection with the Logos was 
primarily a task to be accomplished. This is the point at which 
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his theory, that the Logos must take His place in history, and 
undergo a regular process of development on behalf of all 
rational creatures, finds application. He must become all 
rational beings, in order that, as one of them, He may be near 
to all, may be laid hold of by them as the atoning principle in 
its totality, and may lead them to the Father. He is able to 
assume all, because all are created by Him; and in them all is 
but one generic substance of different grades, for there is but 
one Logos. For this reason, He pervades all the genera of 
beings as different stages of the Aoy:xov. But believing as he 
did, that all rational beings are, as such, inwardly connected 
with the Logos, and that He, as their common principle of 
unity, assumed them all, and exhibited all in Himself in their 
perfection, the way was paved to his doctrine of the amoxatd- 
otaots of all things (c. Cels. 8,12). He set forth all in their 
perfection by becoming all; but He returned out of them to 
Himself, by deifying them in Himself. As He passed through 
all stages, even so must we, strengthened by His power, and, 
in imitation of His example, advance from stage to stage, till 
we become one spirit with Him. 

In this aspect also, therefore, Origen’s Christology may be 
said to have a somewhat Docetical character. Not because of 
the universality lent to his view of redemption, by his doctrine 
of the assumption of all classes of beings; for, as we have re- 
marked, he looked upon angels, not as a different genus of 
beings, but merely as a different grade of one and the same 
logical genus. Nor because the historical life of the Logos was 
blended with and dissipated into His life in eternity, by the 
doctrine of His assumption of all beings; for He was actually of 
opinion, that the Logos showed Himself to angels as an angel, 
and as a man to men, and that men, at a higher stage, will 
become angels, in consequence of the Logos having first become 
man for them. Finally, the Docetical element does not lie in 
his notion, that whilst the Logos was man, He was also the | 
light and vital principle of the entire world; for Origen appears 
~ to have connected the two things as follows,—the soul of Christ 
being indissolubly united with, and fired throughout by, the 
Logos, was one spirit with Him, and the centre whence He, 
unhindered by body and space, was universally active. We 
have seen above, that he regarded the sacrifice of Christ on the 
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cross as the sacrifice offered in the centre of the world on be- 
half of the entire world; and to those who expressed surprise 
that the Pneuma (that is, the Logos) should be sent into a 
corner, instead of filling all bodies in the entire world, he re- 
plied,—“ We have enough with one sun; it is for all. This 
Anointed One made many anointed; Christ is the head; He 
and the Church are one body. If thou desirest to see many 
bodies full of the Divine Spirit, look at the Church (c. Cels. 6, 
78, 79).” The Docetical element rather consists in his denying 
to the humanity of Christ constitutive and permanent signifi- 
cance in itself (for example, ad Rom. i. 6, compare Thomasius, 
pp. 213, 214), even as he denied it to the other forms which he 
assumed ; attributing to them, on the contrary, a merely peda- 
gogical or anagogical significance, as guides to the pure and 
naked deity. Our perfection, too, will be the termination of 
our personal existence; and thus the system which made so 
strictly ethical a beginning, ends by being physical. The 
utmost that remains is, that a new world may arise through a 
new apostasy; which, however, must be represented as running 
through the same course, unless the ideas, respectively, of God and 
the world, are stripped of their mutually exclusive character. 

How important was the position held by that image of 
Christ in His totality, in the system of Athanasius, prior to the 
Arian controversy, we have seen above (pp. 249 ff.). Arianism 
necessarily felt inwardly estranged from it; all that it sought 
in Christ was a teacher and pattern of virtue. Only men like 
Eusebius of Caesarea endeavoured to retain their hold on it; in 
the sense, however, that the Logos in and by Himself, and not 
first the Logos incarnate, or the God-man, was the First-born of 
creation, the Head of humanity and of the world (see above, 
pp- 221 ff.). When the office of mediator or substitute for 
humanity is conferred on a creature, such as the one proposed 

1 The ideas of Irenzeus and Tertullian, which belong to this connection, 
have been treated above. The important thought, that Christ was the 
archetype even for the creation of Adam, appears to have been contained 
also in Methodius’ Svurcowy rapdevixcv, where he remarked,—zo/ycev 6 
Osos cov dvbpwmrov nar sixdvee omoley rig cixdvos aedrov, Tour tors nar sixdvee 
Xpiorov. The word Xpsorcs might refer, it is true, merely to the Son of 
God in Himself, for Methodius goes on to say,—Ad’rés yap tort ro drad- 
Yuan xl 0 Kaepaxtip THs UrocTacews aitov. Compare Gregory of Nyssa, 
wept natacn. cvbpamov, c. 16. 
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by Arianism, it becomes ethnic and unethical ; for only on the 
ground of an act of deification, and of the curtailment both of 
our personality and of the task assigned to us, can a mere crea- 
ture be represented as taking our place, and as holding the 
position of our representative before God. In the works di- 
rected against Arianism, Athanasius constantly recurs to this 
idea, whenever his object is to confront the entire fulness and 
weight of true Christianity with the scanty view of it taken by 
Arianism. It was that intuitional image of the Redeemer in 
His totality that marked out for Athanasius, during all his 
controversies, the direction which he ought to pursue; like a 
never-erring compass, it enabled him to steer safely between 
heresies wearing the appearance of the full truth, like those of 
Marcellus and Apollinaris. He employed it against Arianism, 
not merely when his purpose was to establish the Christian idea 
of atonement, in opposition to the false deification of man, on 
the one hand, and his false humiliation and separation from 
God, on the other; but both he and his friends used the idea 
principally in order to turn aside Arian objections, which de- 
duced the lowness of Christ’s higher nature from the lowness 
of the declarations concerning Him contained in the New Tes- 
tament. To a whole series of passages of this nature in the 
New Testament they applied the canon,—When Christ was 
troubled unto death, and cried out, “My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” He spake in our name, because He 
had put himself into our place, and had taken upon Himself 
our guilt and abasement.' Against Sabellianism they argued, 
on the basis of this intuition of theirs, that Christianity was 
not a mere transitory theophany, or an évépyeva of God; but 
that its aim was the perfection of humanity. Now the perfec- 


1 Athan. c. Ar. i. 48; Greg. Naz. or. 29, 18: ‘‘ Count up, unthankful 
man, the words, ‘My God and your God,’ ‘greater,’ ‘created,’ ‘made,’ 
‘sanctified,’ ‘servant,’ ‘obedience,’ ‘He learned,’ ‘ He was commissioned, 
‘He was sent,’ ‘Of myself I can do, speak, judge, give, will nothing.’ Add 
thereto His ignorance, His subjection, His prayer, His questions, His pro- 
- gress, His being perfected. Add, further, His sleeping, being hungry and 
weary, His weeping, His trembling and shuddering. Perhaps thou wilt 
reproach Him also (O Arian) with His death and His cross.” Let the 
answer serve: ‘Ev! xeQaraly rad pocv onardrepa apdcaye rn Oscrnts xoel TH 
upelrrovs Quost wabav nel chparos, ra 0s rarevorepa TH ovvbiro, nal TO Diab 
oe xevabives te noel caprwbévts, xal dvOowricbevrs. Compare 30, 1, 21. 
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tion of humanity requires that it be constituted the Church, 
the body of the Lord, of which He is the Head.’ How, in the 
last place, Apollinarism was combated by the aid of this image, 
we shall shortly see. 

Let us now specify a few of the more important passages. 
In becoming a man Himself, says Athanasius repeatedly, the 
eternal Son constituted mankind sons and gods; for He set 
forth in Himself, in the first instance, a man who was God, and 
now He draws us into fellowship with Him (viotroince, nat é0co- 
Toiae Tovs avOpaerrous yevopevos avTos avOpwTos, c. Ar. or. 1, 
38).” Neither the Logos was exalted by becoming man and 
displaying virtue, as the Arians suppose, nor was He humbled 
(jratToOn) by the assumption of a body; but deification be- 
came the portion of the body which He assumed (c. Ar. 1, 40, 
42). As humanity is worshipped in Him, the heavenly powers 
can no longer wonder when they see us, who wear His nature, 
entering into heaven (c. 42). His humiliation is a fact; but it 
produced no change in Him. For not physical defect, but the 
riches of His love, was the cause of His humiliation, and there- 
fore He remained the same, though we were savingly altered 
(c. Ar. or. 1, 48). He first sanctified Himself in order that He 
might sanctify us all. “I, the Logos of the Father, give even 
the spirit to Myself, the Incarnate One, and thus sanctify Myself, 
the Incarnate One, in order that all may be at once sanctified in 
Me, who am the truth.” Accordingly, He gives as God; He 
receives as man; but in His person we have made a beginning 
of receiving. From Him streams forth the Spirit as a precious 
ointment over tne whole of humanity (or. c. Ar. 1, 46-48). C. 
Ar. 4, 33 :—“ He wrapped Himself in our first fruits, and mar- 
ried Himself therewith. Taking this perishing man into Him- 
self, He renews him by a stable renewal unto eternal duration.” 
(Hrorat piravOpareas july, thy arapxyiv hav trepiOepevos, 
Kal TavTn avaxpabets.—Hi tov (Tov avOpwrrov) cabpwbevTa 


1 Compare c. Ar. 4,12, 25. The question with which we have to do, 
is not something epideictical, a raid, but the éaydere, which is contained 
in Christ for the individual and the Church. 

2 Compare 39,1, 48. Of dvdpamor sicty cdpxdy eyovres TOU AcemBavery ev 
UTD noel OF eedTOv’ adTov yap YOY Asyouévov advOpwmlyws xplerboes, HEIs eopeey 
of éy aura xpiomevos ereidy nol BarriComevon airov Huss tomev of ey auto 
Barriloucvor. 3, 34. 
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eis EavTov AaBopevos marw avaxawiter Sia THs BeBalas avbrov 
avavewoews Tpos Stawovnv atedevTnTov Kal dia ToOW EvodTas eis 
Oevotépay adtov avaywv AHEw—Tas olov Te—Tols aTroTTOAOLS— 
cuvapiOety Tov TOY aTrooTONwY KUptov;) The Word became 
flesh, in order that, as the Logos is Son, God might be termed 
our Father for the sake of the Son dwelling in us. Whoso, 
therefore, has not the Son in his heart, of him God cannot be 
termed the Father” (4ia todto yap o Adyos yéyove capé, tr’, 
émrel0)) 0 AOYOS eoTl Vids, Sid TOV évoLKOdYTA ev Hiv VioV NEyNTAL 
Kai nuav Tatip—Ovdvx«odv 0 év Huty vids Tov idiov TaTépa érrl- 
Kadovpevos Kal Hudv avTdv tov watépa Karetobar. ° Apéree 
Qv ovk éotwy eis Tas Kapdlas 6 vids, TOUTwWY OSE TraTHP 0 Oeds 
dv Nex Gein, 4, 22). “ When the Spirit descended on Him in the 
Jordan, He descended upon us, whose body Christ bore. When 
He was washed in the Jordan, we were washed in and by Him 
(Evdnrov, bru Kal % eis abtov ev tH “Lopddvn tod mvevpatos 
yevouevn Kab0S0s els Huds Hv yiwouevn, Sia TO hopely avtov TO 
nmeTEpov THuA—Tod yap Kupiov as avOpétrov Aovopévov—n pels 
HEV OL eV ALTO Kal Tap avTod Novdpevot, etc. 1,47). “God 
calls men, who are created, sons, as though they had been be- 
gotten. As they are created natures, they can only become 
sons by receiving the Spirit of Him who is by nature and truly 
Son. He who was our Creator becomes our Father, from which 
it is clear that we are not by nature sons, but the Son who is in 
us. Nor is God by nature our Father, but the Father of the 
Word, which is in us. But the Father designates those sons in 
whom He sees His Son” (2, 59). “Man united with a mere 
creature could not have been deified, nor could he have ven- 
tured to present himself to the Father, had not Christ been the 
essential Word of God. As man, He is become the beginning 
of the new creation (dpyx Kawis xricews); for He is the man 
created for us. For this reason, this union of the divine and 
human (cvvad) took place in Him, in order that, with that 
which is by nature divine, He might unite that which is by na- 
ture human, and the salvation and deification of the human 
(Gcorroinots) might be firmly established” (2, 70). “ Asa wise 
builder does not merely think how to build a house, but also 
arranges it so that it can be restored if it should receive damage, 
so the basis of our renewal was laid in Christ ere we ewisted, in 
order that we might be created again in Him” (2, 77). This 
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passage appears to represent the connection of our nature with 
Christ as so essential, that it must have subsisted even if sin had 
not entered the world.’ “ We must not be surprised, therefore, 
to find Christ speaking of His image (rvzros), which is in us, as 
of Himself; for when Saul persecuted the Church, in which 
was His image and likeness, He said, as though He Himself 
were the object of the persecution,—Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou Me?” Similar also is the import of the passage, 
Proy. viii. 22:—He speaks of the creation as of Himself. 
After explaining in c. Ar. or. 3, 32 f. that the grand thing is, 
that whatever sufferings are undergone, or works are performed, 
by a man in Christ, do not concern this man alone, but the 
Logos also, who makes all things His own (otxevot, idvorrove?), 
he goes on to say,—Inasmuch as the flesh was born of the Vir- 
gin (Mapia Oeordxos), He Himself was said to have been born, 
who is the principle of the birth of others, namely, that He 
might transfer our birth to Himself, and thus obtain the mas- 
tery over the principle of death in us.” He regarded the work 
of redemption, therefore, as already begun with the act of incar- 
nation ; the entire finitude to which He subjected Himself, and 
of which that act formed the beginning, finds its explanation, 
not in His nature, but in His substitutionary love. (Note 55.) 
This leads us to notice a particular class of passages which 
relate to the sufferings of Christ. (Note 56.) C. Ar. 1, 41: 
“As man He endured death for us, that so He might present 
Himself to the Father for us. As He died for us, so also has 
He been exalted on our behalf, in order that, like as we all died 
in the death of Christ, even so we might all be unutterably 
exalted in Him.” “ He takes our sufferings upon Himself and 


1 His meaning can, however, also be,—The possibility of the incarnation 
was grounded in the creation itself, because the Logos or the Wisdom of 
God was informed in the world (compare c. 79); but still merely typically, 
in comparison with the archetype, wisdom itself. 

2 "Tyee civ quay cig savrdv weradn yéveotv, noel Lenxérs ws iH morn oyrEs sis 
viv axtnbausy, AAN ds ro 22 odpavod Adyou cuvaPdErres sis odpavods dvaxdamey 
rap aired. Ovdxody ovrw nal ta cArau radn Tov caparos ov% awelnoTus gic 
Savrov mwertbnuev? Wve penxéts os dvpwrot, dAN wg 1104 TOY Aoyou THs aiwyviov 
Canc mercoxouev. Ths yeréocns quav nal waons ris aapuiniis codeveias were 
rebévray eis rev Adyov (cf. 2, 69) eyespouebae kre ys, Avdslons tis 0” wapricy 
narepec, etc. Odxétrs as yuluns, &AAM Aosroy roywdbslons THs ocepnos Osh Tov 
Tov Ocod Adyou, o5 OF Huds eyevero oxeps. 
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presents them to the Father, interceding for us, that they may 
be destroyed in Him” (4, 6). “Although not weak, He took 
upon Himself our weakness ; although not hungering, He hun- 
gered; He sacrifices that which is ours, in order to extinguish 
it; but instead of weaknesses (which were laid on Him, and 
through His bearing of them were extinguished), He receives 
gifts from God, of which those will become partakers who are 
united with Him” (c.7). “The death, which is termed His, the 
death of the Logos, was a ransom for the sins of men, and a 
death of death” (1, 45). “Laden with guilt, the world lay 
under the condemnation of the law; but the Logos took the 
judgment (xpiwa) up into Himself, and suffering in the flesh 
for all, He bestowed salvation on all” (compare Ar. or. 1, 51, 
60; 2, 69). 

Similar expressions occur repeatedly in the works of the two 
Gregories and of Basilius. Gregory Nazianzen, after saying, in 
Hom. 30,—the rarewoérepas and avOpwrixdrepat gdoval which 
are recorded respecting Christ, are to be referred to the véos 8? 
jas avOpwios; he proceeds (c. 3),—76 dvru éSodrcuce capri 
Kar yevéces Kal mabeot rots terépors Sud Thy nuetépay édev-= 
Qepiav, kal raécw ols céowxev bd Ths apaptias KaTeyouévoss. 
Té b€ pwetfov dvOpérov tarreworntt, i) Oco wrAaKhvat Kat yever Oat 
Oecov ex ths wikews ; The Bela eixav is commingled with the 
dovrlKy popd). On 1 Cor. xv. 28 (c. 5), he remarks,—Is He 
not now subject? Did He need, as God, to be subjected to 
God, like a rebel? ’AAN oftw oxdret, bre @omep Katdpa 
nKovae Ot éue, Oo THY Eunv Avo KaTapay, Kai dpaptia 6 alpev 
TH dpaptiay Tod Kdcpov, Kal’ ASdm dvr) rod radaLod ryiveras 
véos' obTw Kal TO éudv dvuTrétaxtov éavtod roteiras os Kepans 
ToD Tavtds cdpyatos. “Ews ev ody dvumétaxtos éya Kab ota- 
cLwdns, avuTroraKtos TO KaT’ éue Kad 6 Xpworos Aéyerau Stay bé 
UToTayh aiT@ Ta wdvta (irorayhoetas Se Kad TH eTLYyVOTEL Kar 
TH MeTaTroUjoel), TOTE Kal avTOS Thy broTay NY TETANPWKE, Tpoc- 
ayov éué Tov cecwopévov. The Father subjects all things to 
the Son, the Son to the Father; the former by His decree, the 
latter by His deed. Thus, He who subjected it sets forth before 
God that which belongs to us, as subjected, by appropriating to 
Himself that which belongs to us (€avTod mrovovpevos TO huéere- 
pov). In like manner, he then further explains the desertion of 
Christ. He was not left in Himself, either by the Father or by 
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His own deity, but represented in Himself that which we ex- 
perience (év éavt@ tumot 76 iuérepov). ‘Hyels yap Fuev of 
eyxaTanehermpevor Kal Tmapewpapyévor Tpotepov, eta vdv mpoc- 
etAnpevor Kal cerwapévor Tols TOD dmabods mdbecw. “Dowep 
Kal THY appootynv Hudv Ka TO TANMpERes olKevovpevos Ta EFAs 
Oud ToD ~radpod (Ps. xxii.) dnow. OC. 6:—So also must we 
understand the words,—“He learnt obedience,” “He was heard.” 
As Logos, He was neither obedient nor disobedient, for He was 
the Lord; &s dé Sotrdou popdiy cuyxataBalver tots 6u0So0rous 
Kal dovraors, Kat poppobrat 76 GANSTpLov, ddov év EauTO ews Hépov 
peta Tov éudv, iva év éavt@ Sarravijon To yelpov bs Kypov TOP, 
) @s atpida ys pros, Kdyo petardBo tov éxelvou Sid Thy 
avyxpacw. The perfection will consist in our ceasing to be 
many, to be as we are now—for now we carry little or nothing 
of God in our movements and feelings; dX’ Gror Ocoeudels, 
Ohov Ocod ywpytixol Kat povov, seeing that Christ is all in all 
(Gal. iii. 28). C. 14:—He lives eternally, in order to intercede 
for us, as a man for my salvation. For He will continue united 
with the flesh which He has assumed, until He shall have deified 
me by the power of the incarnation (79 duvdpee tis avOpwm}- 
cews éue Geov mouoy). (Note 57.) 30, 21:—He is called (and 
is) Man, oty iva yopn6} pdvov Sia coépmatos cépacw, dros 
oun av xapnbels Sua To THs Pioews GAnTTOY, AN Wa Kal dylacy 
Ov éavtod Tov dvOpwrrov, daomep Chun yevopevos TH Tavtl pupd- 
HaTl, Kal Tpos éavTOY évdcas Td KaTaKpLOey Odov Aon TOD KaTA- 
Kpipatos, mdvTa wTép TavT@V Yyevomevos boa pels, TAHVY THs 
apaptias, cHpa, arvyn, vods. Similar passages are contained in 
the Ep. ad Cledon. 1, 10, 14. 

A more complete conception of the mediation, of the repre- 
sentation of the entire race by the God-man, could not be framed 
than the one given here. Gregory, like Athanasius, did not 
derive it from the Logos as He is in Himself, but from the Logos 
incarnate ; or from the fact that, as to His humanity, He became 
the vine-stock, the Head, which, as it is the first, so also is it the 
principle of the whole,—the whole in its simple, powerful, all- 
mastering, and all-appropriating unity. 

* Athanasius did not hold Origen’s doctrine, that Christ became an 
angel for angels ; but still he believed that the incarnation had some sort 


of a reference to them also. Previously they had not seen the Logos; but 
since He has become man, they behold Him, c. Ar. or. 4, 36. 
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Specially rich in passages of this kind are the works of 
Gregory of Nyssa. According to him, God, in uniting Himself 
with one man, united Himself with the whole of humanity, 
assumed the entire race, because the one man whom He assumed 
was the dzrapy7, in which all men are potentially or principially 
included. Humanity is, in his view, one living being, éy dor ; 
hence the divine power of the Head, which is at the same time 
an integral member of the great body of humanity, diffused 
itself through the whole race. And so, in this One all died; 
and the resurrection and exaltation of this One is the resurrec- 
tion and exaltation of all. This fact is brought also into the 
most intimate connection with baptism and the Eucharist. 


(Note 58.) 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE ARIANS AND OF MARCELLUS, AND 
ITS REDARGUTION BY THE TEACHERS OF THE CHURCH. 


REFERENCE has been already made to the Christology of Arius 
and of the Sabellianism revived by Marcellus; but we have 
only given closer attention to it, so far as the view to be taken 
of one aspect of the Person of Christ depended on the form 
assumed by the doctrine of the Trinity. We have therefore 
still a word to say regarding their view of the human aspect, 
and of the unity of the person. 

The First-born of creation, whom the Arians say became 
man, is a being of another genus than man :—still, however, a 
creature, which, on the ground of its mutability (zperév), of 
its, in the first instance, merely growing, unestablished virtue, 
of its imperfect knowledge, and above all, of the freedom of 
choice attributed to it in common with all finite rational beings, 
may be described as possessing all the elements strictly consti- 
_ tutive of the spiritual aspect of the humanity of Christ. Arian- 
ism was therefore unable to concede to Christ a human soul: 
for how could two finite beings, two free wills and so forth, be 
conceived to be conjoined in one and the same person? It con- 
sequently attached equal importance to the two principles ;— 
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1. Whenever the spiritual aspect of Christ is spoken of as having 
humbled itself, it must be referred to the Logos; 2. Christ had 
no human soul; but the bright lucific substance assumed a hu- 
man body, partially in order to veil itself, partially in order to 
become visible to men. 

The latter principle evidently renders it impossible that 
Christ should have been the subject of an actual development 
from youth upwards. The higher, premundane, lucific spirit 
must have attained to a high degree of virtue, of ripeness in 
general, ere He became man. Accordingly, it was impossible 
that He should learn and grow after a human fashion, beginning 
at the lowest stage ; and the entire process through which Christ 
is said to have passed, becomes Docetical, unless we resort to the 
monstrous supposition, that this highest creature reduced itself 
again to the level of a potence, plunged into Lethe after the 
manner of the Platonic souls, and metamorphosed itself to an 
earlier stage of its existence, in order to be able to become man. 
But if Christ’s growth were a mere appearance, His conflicts, His 
temptations also, were an appearance; and one cannot under- 
stand why He should be rewarded for them. Moreover, what 
reward could be conferred on Him? All that Arians could do 
at this point, was to represent that higher spirit, whom even prior 
to His incarnation they designate Creator and First-born, as re- 
turning to the position He occupied before; for, as He had no 
human soul, they could not fairly speak of His humanity being 
exalted and becoming eternal. But the body by itself could 
only, strictly speaking, be the instrument of a momentary theo- 
phany; it could not have an eternal significance. We see, 
therefore, that the Christ of Arianism, who is a higher spirit, 
walking upon earth, and apparently undergoing a development 
in a human body, was really a completely mythical shape. At 
this point, Arianism, which commenced with being jejune and 
coldly logical, assumes a fantastical character, and’ reveals an 
affinity with Gnosticism ; which also we have found to combine 
within itself the opposite elements of Ebionism and Docetism. 
In order to reduce the miracle of the incarnation to as low a 
level as possible, Arianism began with referring all the defects 
that are attributed to the human nature of Christ to His higher 
nature; and now, as though by way of punishment, instead of 
a miraculous person, it was compelled to adopt a monstrosity, 
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and the veritable humanity, for which it apparently took up 
arms, was dissipated into a Docetical seeming. In one word, as 
frequently occurs elsewhere, Arianism preferred the marvellous 
to the miraculous, taught by the Church. 

This aspect of the Arian system did not remain entirely 


unnoticed even at an earlier period; but all eyes were at first 


so completely occupied with its trinitarian aspect, that neither 
Arians themselves further developed the Christological prin- 
ciples of their system, nor did the Church teachers recognise 
the real significance of this point. In Antioch alone, soon after 
the close of the Nicene Council, was a protesting voice raised 
against the Arian principle, that Christ assumed a body without 
soul, by the Bishop Eusebius. It would appear, however, that 
the Arians themselves, in laying down and frequently referring 
to the principle, were led, not so much by a conviction of its 
indispensableness to the complete construction of their Christo- 
logy, as by a feeling that it was a convenient and near-lying 


middle idea. For, had it once been decided that Christ assumed, 


not a human soul, but merely a human body, then the conclu- 
sion was inevitable, that the lower utterances regarding Christ 
contained in the Scriptures, referring, as they unquestionably 
do, to a spiritual, and not to a merely corporeal element, must 
hold good of His higher nature, which was in reality the only 
spiritual element in Him. (Note 59.) 

We should have expected that, in order to refute this line of 
argumentation, the Church would have at once fallen back on 
the ancient doctrine of the soul of Christ, which had never been 
retracted. So far as we know, however, the only teacher in the 
Kast who did so prior to Apollinaris, was Eustathius in Antioch. 
According to Epiphanius (de Ancorat. c. 33), the doctrine, that 
the Son of God assumed, not a human soul, but merely a human 
body, had long been held by the school of Lucian. Although 
Lucian’s motive in laying down the principle was probably dif- 
ferent from that which influenced his followers,'—for neither 


he, nor, at first, Arius, had been specially concerned to represent 


the Logos as mutable,—still, we must conclude it to have been 
ventilated for the first time in Antioch, especially as the Arians 


* Without distinguishing between Lucian and the Arians, between 
Lucian and Lucianists, Epiphanius (1. c.) attributes the Arian motive to 
both the latter. 
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appealed very readily to Lucian, and applied to the purposes 
of their doctrine of the Trinity that which in his hands had 
probably related solely to Christology. We know not merely 
that Eustathius disapproved of the Arian denial of the human 
soul of Christ, but also how far he succeeded in securing to the 
doctrine thereof a positive and independent significance. (Note 
60.) 

Marcellus, as we know, conceived the divine in Christ to be 
the active principle, the human the passive: the human by itself 
he represented as completely will-less, as a mere organ of the 
divine évépyeca, as passive in the manner in which the prophets 
were held to have been passive during their ecstasies. He was 
unable to conceive the human consciousness as awake and alive ; 
indeed, he scarcely conceded it an existence, and therefore stood 
in the same relation to the question of the human soul of Christ 
as did the Arians. 

Now, the Church teachers refused to content themselves 
with the doctrine of a divine ray, or of an operation of the 
Logos from the distance, in the man Jesus (see Note 58; 
Basilius, Hom. 25), whether supposed to constitute Christ a 
theophany, or to produce a holy man whom it unites with God. 
If it were not the Logos Himself who became man ; if the in- 
carnation were not that of the Logos; if the doings and suffer- 
ings of Christ did not in some way pertain to the Logos as His 
own; they saw clearly that they were deprived of that which 
they believed highest and best. Theophanies belong to the Old 
Testament; under the New, they are Docetical: but if Christ is 
a mere man, who, although He already existed apart from, was 
assumed by, the Logos, the saying holds true,—* Cursed is he 
who putteth his trust in men.” On innumerable occasions, 
therefore, does Athanasius say,—Our redemption consists in His 
making His own that which belongs to us. He not merely had, 
but was, man. Even the Jews would allow us a theophany ; 
that would be no stumblingblock to them; even to an indwell- 
ing little objection would be raised, for the Logos came in 
former days to the saints who received Him worthily. But 
concerning none of them was it said, when they were born,— 
The Logos Himself is born; or, when they suffered,—The 
Logos Himself suffered. Precisely this, however, must be said 
of Christ. That He made His own that which was low,—this, 
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the point of the whole matter, without which the very soul of 
Christianity is lost—this offends them. Only on that supposi- 
tion, however, can humanity be said to have been exalted to God 
in Christ. (Note 61.) Had not the opinion of Athanasius 
been, that humanity was completely assumed, and that what 


eo 


the Logos assumed He constituted part of Himself, how could — 


he have taught that our entire nature, of which the soul surely 
forms an essential feature, was redeemed and established in the 
divine by the Logos ?? 

More indefinite descriptions of the mode of being of God in 
Christ are the following :—The odp£ was His ofkos, vads (c. Ar. 
3, 52, 538); which passage, however, is to be supplemented by 
3, 30 (see Note 61). So also the expression,—Humanity was 


the organ of the Logos, by which He revealed Himself ever 


more completely,—is merely a relative description. It expresses 
the relation of the God-man to His work, and the fact that the 


impulse proceeded from the Logos. This comparison, by itself, 


however, would reduce the humanity of Christ to a passive, 
lifeless accident. Hence, the most perfect expression attained 
by Athanasius is,—The Word did not progress; and, on the 
other hand, the humanity (cdp&) was not Wisdom (to the 
avOpwrivoy pertains ayvoety); but it was made the body of 
Wisdom ; that is, it set forth Wisdom in the sphere of actuality 
(c. Ar. 8, 53. Ths Sopias cbua yéyovev 4 capE = avOpwiros 
in 3, 30). The ocap& was not Wisdom; so far as it was 
Wisdom, Wisdom did not progress in wisdom ; it did not suffer, 
and so forth, in itself. But it was so one with humanity, that 
we may fairly say, it progressed capxi; for the human in it 

1 We might arrive at a different conclusion if we assumed that Athana- 
sius recognised no other evil than corporeal death, from which men needed 
deliverance. But, however important the rdle played in his system by such 
ideas as davaros, dbavacie, etc., he does not limit redemption solely to 
them; for he knows something also of guilt and sin. How could he further 
say, c. Ar. 3, 53:—’Ey airo yep qv 4 capS 4 xpoxcrrovac, nal eitod Abyeros, 
nol Tous ive mar q ray dvbparayv mxpoxor) kdarwros 01d Tov cuvdvTa Adyov 


Oveeeceivy’? Indeed, it is altogether very clear that Athanasius cannot haye | 


referred Christ’s progress in wisdom to His body (c. Ar. 8, 52, 53), any 
more than in our case; but it is quite as impossible that he should have 
referred it to the Logos (c. 51). There is, therefore, no alternative but to 
say that he presupposed the existence of a soul in the capé, in the avdpaxlyn 


Qvots, etc. (c. Ar. 3, 30): without, however, giving special prominence to | 


it as a constituent element of the complete human nature. 
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(rd dvOpwrwov év rh Yodpig) advanced, gradually transcended 
human nature, and was deified (imepavaBaivov kar’ ddvyov THY 
avOpwrlvnv diow Kal Ocorrotovpevov Kal dpyavov avTis Tpos THD 
évépyeray THS Oeotntos Kal Thy Exhaprpw avTis ryevomevov Kar 
pawvomevov maar (compare c. 52). Ibid.: Av€avovtos ev HALKLQ 
ToD cwpatos cuverrediSoro ev adT@ Kab } THs OcdTnTos pavépw- 
ois, Kal edeikvUTO Tapa Tao, STL vads Oeod éott, Kab Oeds 7v 
év T@ capart). The true sense of the words, “He grew in 
grace and wisdom,” is consequently this,—He progressed in and 
through Himself (adrés év éavt® mpoéxorrev, c. 52), for 7 
Yodla dkoSsunoev éavth oixov, al év EavtH Tov otKov TpoKoTr- 
rew éroier. Athanasius can scarcely have meant that the body 
of Christ grew in wisdom; he must therefore have included 
the soul of Christ in the avOpa7wop. 

But, however many hints of the doctrine of a human soul 
of Christ may be found in the works of Athanasius, one thing 
is lacking—freedom of choice. He lays great stress on it for 
men, but he never attributes it to Christ. This is perhaps the 
reason why he, whose system, as a whole, insists on the full and 
entire humanity of Christ in general, and on a human soul in 
particular, who, as it would at first sight appear, must have 
been driven, even by his opponents, to set that forth which 
would have disarmed them, yet hesitated to give special promi- 
nence to freedom of choice. Freedom of choice and mutability 
occupied so large a place in the system of Arius, that the ap- 
pearance of Christ bore rather the character of the deed of a 
finite spirit than of a deed of God. The tpemrov ascribed to 
even this person made the decree of redemption and the cer- 
tainty of its accomplishment doubtful; nay more, it reduced the 
divine redemption to a self-redemption. Athanasius feared, 
and not without reason, being compelled to admit of freedom of 
choice in this sense, if he should give special prominence to the 
full human soul. In one word, the entire danger to which the 
stability of the faith and the divine-human Unio were exposed 
by the Arian tpemrov, threatened to break forth from the 
system of the Church itself at another point, if the doctrine of 
the human soul of Christ were allowed that integral significance 
which it had in the form in which it last appeared, to wit, in 
the systems of Origen and Paul of Samosata; unless, indeed, 
such a conception was formed of it, as should prevent its 


ve, 
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freedom of.choice from undermining the certainty of the divine 
decrees and of their accomplishment. (Note 62.) 

On the other hand, however, it is quite as evident that the 
incarnation must remain Docetical as to its main feature, so 
long as Sabellianism and Arianism had not been confuted in 
this point also. The great progress made in the doctrine of 
the divine aspect, or in that of the Trinity, must remain com- 
pletely without that influence on Christology which it ought to 
have, if a representation were adopted of human nature, such 
as rendered it impossible that the hypostasis of the Son, which 
is of like substance with God, should be conjoined in vital unity 
with a complete humanity ; or, otherwise expressed, Christology 
would derive no advantage from the labours of the Trinitarian 
Period, notwithstanding that it gave them their impulse, if 
decided progress were not made, above all, in relation to the 
human aspect. To the required advance, the Church was, as 
it were, driven by Apollinarism. | 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
APOLLINARISM AND ITS OVERTHROW BY THE CHURCH. 


Amonest the most interesting systems occurring in the History 
of Dogmas, is undoubtedly that of the younger Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, a man who was distinguished for comprehensive 
culture, intellectual power and depth, and who enjoyed the 
reputation of devotedness to the Church and sincere piety. 
Not only did Athanasius therefore hold him in high esteem, but 
even Epiphanius treated him with respect and consideration. 
He was a remarkable man, if only on one account, namely, 
that he himself was the turning-point at which the Church 
ceased to devote that exclusive attention to the doctrine of the 
Trinity which it had for a considerable time devoted, and began — 
those Christological investigations which engaged its powers 
unremittedly, especially in the East, during centuries to come. 
He was, in particular, the occasion of the Church’s decidedly 
affirming the existence of that feature of the humanity of Christ 
which had hitherto held a precarious position, to wit, His true 
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human soul. But the question regarding the human soul of 
Christ at once gives rise to a new problem, that of the unity of 
the two natures; indeed, the theory of Apollinaris may be re- 
garded as a premature attempt at the solution of the problem. 
This is, at the same time, the point which gradually compelled 
the Church to investigate the question,—whether the human 
nature of Christ is to be conceived as impersonal or personal. 
In denying the existence of a human soul of Christ, Apollinaris 
meant to represent His human nature as impersonal; and in 
this respect, we may fairly assert that the Church, in its later 
doctrinal inquiries, arrived at the very goal towards which 
Apollinaris, actuated by regard for the unity of the divine- 
human person, believed it necessary to strive; with the differ- 
ence, however, that the coarser form of a denial of the human 
soul of Christ adopted by the latter, in order to avoid the 
assumption of a double personality, was exchanged by the former, 
for the finer form of teaching, that Christ had a human soul, but 
an impersonal human nature. 

The sources of information respecting Apollinarism are 
pretty copious (Note 68) ; but it has been hitherto impossible to 
make clearly out what Apollinaris’ own opinions were, in several 
important respects. That the school of Apollinaris fell into in- 
consistency with themselves, and became untrue to their master, 
in some points, is certain. But it is less certain whether Apol- 
linaris was always self-consistent in his teachings. ‘There will 
be no’ reason, however, for doubting the matter, if it can be 
shown, that those who charge him with changing his views, as, 
for example, Theodoret, were unable to perceive that opinions 
which seemed self-contradictory, and to belong to different stages 
in his intellectual history, are really very compatible with each 
other. Confusion seems to have been introduced into the view 
taken of the principles of Apollinaris, specially through the 
unhesitating ascription to him of ideas, which bore a distant or 
closer family resemblance to his system, notwithstanding they 
made their appearance prior to, and in total independence of 
him. By Apollinaris himself they were probably never adopted ; 
but first by a portion of his school, which appears unquestion- 
ably to have identified itself with these earlier tendencies, in 
consequence of a certain affinity with them. These tendencies 
were in part of a patripassian character; though the doctrine 

VOL. II. Z 
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of a suffering or a change, undergone by God, had been mean- 
while modified by the doctrine of the Trinity, and had been re- 
stricted in its application to the Son: connected therewith, 
however, was a partial revival of Gnostic elements, such as the 
doctrines of a heavenly humanity of Christ, of a merely apparent 
birth, and so forth. These reviving tendencies might derive a 
certain support from the great stress laid by Apollinaris on the 
unity of Christ, and his decided antagonism to the duality of the 
natures: and so, vice versa, they afforded a certain support to 
the idea of Apollinaris. For both the one and the other of these 
suppositions—both the supposition that the divine nature became 
human, and consequently underwent conversion ; and the sup- _ 
position that the human nature was derived from the divine, 
and the humanity was a heavenly one—appeared favourable to 
the doctrine of the unity of the two natures. Our object, how- 
ever, must be to separate Apollinaris from those tendencies, and 
to view him simply as he was in himself. For, in the nature 
of the case, greater weight must be laid on the distinct hints 
given by ancient writers, that Apollinaris taught an actual birth 
from Mary, and repudiated the notion of a conversion of God 
into humanity,—hints which Epiphanius in particular repeats 
(1. c.),—than upon the confusion of the view really entertained 
by Apollinaris with theorems set forth by his school, and by 
men who were totally independent of him—a confusion so very 
possible, where the acquaintance with his system was but super- 
ficial. (Note 64.) ; 
Athanasius (Ep. ad Epict. 2) gives the following account of 
the views pertinent to this matter, which were at that time en- 
tertained in Corinth, and which he drew from a work written 
by a member of the party, apparently under the title of tzo- 
uvipata. In order to retain the unity of the Person of Christ 
(this question was really the motive principle of their inquiries), 
whilst conceding to Him a specific dignity, they derived His 
humanity from the essence of the Logos; and in so far enter- 
tained the notion of a heavenly humanity. The body born of 
Mary was dpoovcvov Th Tod Noyou GedryTL; consequently, in their 
view, there was no duality of natures in Christ. The body, say — 
they, is not younger than the deity of the Logos, but coeternal . 
with it (cvvaidiov aité Sid rravtos yeyevfjoOa, ered: ex THs 
ovcias ths Yodlas cvvéatn). If the humanity of Christ be re- 
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garded as an independent whole, instead of being derived from 
the Logos, His exaltation would be the introduction of a Tetrad, 
instead of a Trinity, into God; inasmuch as the human also is 
represented as raised to God in Him. But, however decidedly 
they asserted that the humanity of Christ was derived from the 
essence of the Logos, they could not immediately identify it with 
His deity ; for then the humanity would have had no existence 
at all, and the Docetism to which they in other respects tended 
would have gained the upper hand. For this reason, by way of 
more carefully defining the notion of the heavenly humanity, 
which is derived from the Logos, they supplemented it as fol- 
lows,—The Logos formed a body capable of suffering, out of 
His own substance, by conversion (uetazrolnce) ; as to one aspect 
of His essence, He renounced His immutability, fell away from 
His own nature (7AAdyn THs idlas Pvcews), and thus converted 
Himself into flesh, bones, and an entire body. In this way, the 
deity of the Son, which is of the same substance with the 
Father, curtailed itself and reduced itself from perfection to 
imperfection (atedijs yéyovev éx Tedelov).' Accordingly, they 
were able to say both, that which was nailed to the cross was not 
so much a body like ours, as the Snusoupyds oboia of Wisdom 
itself, that is, the nature in God the Logos, by which He also 
ereated the world: and, that Christ who suffered in the flesh, 
and was crucified, was not the Lord and God, not the Son of 
God; for that in Him which, in the stricter sense, was divine 
and unchangeable, could not become man and suffer, but 
merely that which, in one aspect of His being, He became 
and set forth, to which He humbled Himself, into which He 
converted Himself. It cannot be denied, that, on this sup- 
position, apart from all other considerations, precisely that 
which was, in the strict sense, divine in the Logos did not be- 
come man: or, to use the words of the teachers of the Church, 


1 Besides the forerunners of Apollinaris, with whose names we are not 
acquainted, mention should here be made of a part of his school, which 
Theodoret (heer. fab. 4, 9, cll. 8) is candid enough to distinguish from the 
master himself. 4, 9 :—Iloaégesos (elsewhere also called Polemo) xa? ovyov- 
Glaci Agvet yeryevqobes nol xpaoww ris Oedrnros xl TOV cHmaTOS. (Hence the 
- name Synousiasts given them by Diodorus and Theodoret.) Kal anos o¢ 
Ties tn THs AmoAwapiov cvvayaris tu Tay ovpavav ePacay narernnarubsvecs TO 
nvpiov 70 aapece. AseQopee O¢ evpdvres ey roils exeivov ovyypaeeoat doymare of 
Hey rovrois, of b¢ Exeivoss qpscdnoay. 
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such a view would throw us back on the Gnostic duality of 
Christ. 

Inconsistent with the theory just set forth seems the last 
feature thereof, as reported by Athanasius :—The Word entered 
into a holy man, as into one of the prophets; He Himself, how- 
ever, did not become man when He assumed the body from Mary, 
but Christ was one ; another, the Logos of God, who existed 
before Mary and before the Zions, and who was the Son of the 
Father. For whence the holy man, into whom the Word en- 
tered, if the said man was nothing more than the Logos, who 
had converted Himself into a man, as to the one aspect of His 
being? The explanation of the discrepancy appears to be the 
following :—That that which we may designate nature in the 
Logos is first distinguished from, and then again combined with, 
that in Him which, in the strict sense, was deity and spirit. In 
the view of the advocates of this theory, the fact of its deriva- 
tion from the Logos seemed to secure the unity of the entire 
Person of Christ; but it is derived from Him in different ways. 
Its physical aspect was the nature of the Logos, converted, 
transformed into a man; the proper deity of the Logos did not 
become man. On the other hand, it gave this man a share in 
itself, in that it animated him spiritually after the manner of 
the prophets. Thus the elements contained in the Logos may, 
in a certain sense, be said to have been in the man Jesus, 
though in a reverse order;—namely, on the one hand, that 
which in the Logos was merely a potence, to wit, the capability 
of converting Himself into a man, had become in Jesus an ac- 
tuality, and formed the basis of further developments 5 and, on 
the other hand, that in the Son of God which was an actuality, 
to wit, the deity, was in Jesus a mere potence or power. Ina 
word, the poles in the conception of the Son changed places, as 
it were, and the result of this change was the incarnation. 

With this theory the assumption of an actual body derived 
from Mary would seem to be incompatible. And, in point of 
fact, the heretics whom Athanasius had in view, notwithstand- 
ing the stress they laid on the concrete humanity of Christ, pro- 
bably did not themselves teach that Jesus had a body derived 
from the substance of Mary.! The same remark may, in all 

1 Ad Epist. 2:—Ovdx tx Mapias, dan’ ix ring twvrod oboiees peteroinocy 
ELUT® ama TabnToY Oo AdYOS. 
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probability, be made regarding the heretics whom Basilius 
attacks. But that such a view must necessarily lead back to 
the long-repudiated Docetism is so very self-evident,’ that we 
can understand how efforts might, nay more, must be made, to 
combine the theory referred to with the idea of Christ’s deriv- 
ing His humanity from the substance of Mary. And this we 
find in some of the heretics mentioned by Hilary (see Note 64). 
According to the eleventh canon of the Synod of Sirmium, be- 
sides the form referred to above, according to which, the Word 
converted Himself into flesh, and set forth this flesh out of 
Himself, there existed another, according to which, already ex- 
isting flesh was received or assumed by the Word, in the sense, 
namely, that He converted Himself into the material which He 
found already existing (the Son “demutationem sustinentem 
carnem accepisse”). Ina similar manner, Tertullian speaks of 
a twofold possibility in relation to the bodies of the angels who 
appeared in Old Testament times, to wit, that they either gave 
themselves bodies out of themselves, or took them from the 
ether. The latter also may be termed a conversion, in so far 
as the angels constituted the, in itself, foreign material, a form 
of manifestation of themselves, and thus a mode of their own 
existence. Such a doctrine of conversion, however, necessitated 
the giving up of the notion of a humanity whose substance was 
heavenly. This latter theory approached considerably nearer 
the doctrine of the Church; for the Church also held that the 
Logos appropriated from Mary a substance essentially foreign 
to Him, and constituted it a form of His self-manifestation. Its 
advocates, however, probably meant to go further; at all events, 
if their prime aim was to preserve the unity of Christ. That 
they should consent to representing the material taken from 
Mary as something foreign to the Logos, was impossible; their 
only course, therefore, was to lessen the distance between the 
Logos and the humanity, into which He converted Himself, 
either by the enhancement of the human, on the ground of the 
divinity of human nature in general, and consequently of the 
nature of Mary and the material taken from her; or by the 


1 Qdpecviov caret txovre cov Kipsov rapayeyeviodc:. Further, they say :— 
bo abray thy bedrnre rad dvbodrav dicBaiverr reOn. Basil. Ep. 65,T. 3, 104 f. 

2 Ag is remarked by Athanasius in the Epistle above referred to, and 
by Basilius. 
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depreciation of the Logos. As they do not appear to have 
adopted the former plan, like some later writers, for example, 
in the period of the Reformation, nor to have derived the 
material in Mary, along with the whole of external nature, 
from the nature of the creative Logos, there only remained to 
them the latter alternative—the alternative of approximating 
the Logos to the flesh, on whose full humanity, derived from 
Mary, they were resolved to insist. And accordingly they said, 
—The Logos converted Himself into a form which rendered it 
possible for the growth and sufferings of humanity to pass over 
and pertain to Him without hindrance; and thus what belonged 
to the flesh was able to become in a fuller sense His. When 
He abased Himself, and renounced divine glory and immutabi- 
lity, He acquired the capability of taking up humanity with its 
affections into Himself, and constituting it a part of His own 
being. On this view of the matter, the body must evidently be 
regarded as the main feature of the humanity of Christ; and 
the divine Logos alone is the soul or centre; as Apollinaris 
taught afterwards. Another view of the matter of a more 
Ebionitical character we have already noticed above (see Note 
64; Hilarius, de Trin. 10, 18, 20, 21). It also takes its start 
with the idea of the conversion of the Logos, in its endeavours 
to diminish the distance between the divine and human natures ; 
but succeeds better in showing that Christ’s body and soul were 
of like substance with us, than in demonstrating the unity of the 
two natures. The reason whereof was, that they derived the 
body and soul of Christ from the Adamitic humanity, and re- 
duced the Logos to the rank of a potence animating the man 
Jesus. But, as Athanasius frequently remarked, every theory 
of conversion must end in Ebionism, if it follow out its prin- 
ciples to their legitimate results, and say,—The Logos who con- 
verted Himself into man ceased thereby to be Logos, ceased to 
be what He was. For then, in fact, nothing remains but the 
holy man Jesus; and instead of union of the divine and 
human natures in the incarnation, we have the absorption of the 
_ former in the latter. The Ebionism thus arrived at is different 
indeed from the old, rigid, dialectical form thereof ; it brings the 
divine and human aspects into flux, but without being able to 
combine their unity with their distinction. The man who was 
brought into existence by the conversion of the Logos into a 
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man, may be converted again into God ; in such a manner, how- 
ever, that the humanity then ceases to exist. In each we dis- 
cover the presentiment of its union with the other, but not of 
that unity which, by preserving the distinctive characteristics of 
each aspect, does equal justice to both. On the contrary, it is 
such, that now the one and then the other aspect suffers. When 
it was the turn of the humanity, the deity was excluded; and 
when it was the turn of the deity, the humanity was excluded. 
The aspect which at one time excludes, is afterwards punished 
by being itself excluded; but this punishment of error is not 
identical with the truth. A system which does nothing but 
alternate between two extremes, inclining first to Ebionism, and 
then to Docetism, cannot lay claim to being the truth, which is 
fixed and abiding; for truth, instead of substituting the one 
error for the other, must exclude both, and this is only possible 
if the truth contained in the two extremes is combined to form 
a higher unity. Itis this higher unity which minds that had 
arrived at the stage of vacillation just mentioned were already 
seeking ; and this is the explanation of the frequent occurrence 
at this time of theories which had had a partial existence before; 
for now the day was approaching when the intellect of the 
Church must apply itself to the task of combining in unity the 
two aspects of the Person of Christ. (Note 65.) 

The theories just considered, which, as in the third century, 
were only set forth in rough outline, and which inclined back- 
wards, now to Ebionism, and then to Gnosticism, acquired in the 
hands of Apollinaris a new form, characterized by greater refine- 
ment and greater freedom from the old heretical excrescences. 

To take our start with the antagonistic element which de- 
termined the form of his system :—it was not the doctrine of 
the Church with which he felt himself in conflict; but, from 
the state of the Church’s Christology in his day, there is every 
reason for judging that he believed himself to be in harmony 
with its spirit and meaning, and desired to express himself as it 
required. ‘The element to which he felt himself in antagonism 
was rather, in the first instance, Arianism ; and Arianism con- 
ditioned the form assumed by his ideas and expressions. We 
know what a high significance Arianism attached to the posi- 
tion,—The Son of God is mutable, is a TPET TOD, which was able 
to be either good or evil, and which decided for the good by a 
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free act of will. This position, ascribing as it did freedom of 
choice to the Logos also, and thus subjecting Him to the laws 
of a finite development, set the seal to His finitude, and gave 
such predominance to the moral over the religious point of 
view, that we may fairly regard it as the central feature of the 
Arian polemic against the doctrine of the Churck. We can, 
therefore, easily understand that the speculative mind and re- 
ligious soul of a man like Apollinaris, must feel itself intensely 
revolted thereby. 

Still, the objection felt to the position by Apollinaris must 
have been of quite a different character from that felt by those 
Church teachers who devoted almost exclusive attention to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and little or none to Christology. Not 
that the principle was more objectionable in his eyes than in 
the eyes of the other teachers of the Church, because it en- 
dangered the doctrine of the Trinity, which he also entertained ; 
but he saw more clearly than the rest its Christological conse- 
quences. If in Christ everything depended on the free will of 
a finite being, redemption is not a divine work at all, but a 
finite being made himself redeemer by his own free act. On 
this supposition, He who is termed Redeemer rather shows us 
how it is possible for a finite being to redeem himself than re- 
deems us; the redemption of Christ Himself becomes vacillating 
and uncertain ; nay more, no such thing as a Christology can 
exist, for a Christology necessarily presupposes the presence 
and action of God in Christ. | 

Hence the point against which Apollinaris directed his chief 
arguments was the tpemrov, or the idea of freedom of choice in 
Christology. One might readily suppose that he must exclude 
freedom of choice from the higher nature of Christ; but why 
did he not concede it to His humanity? The other teachers of 
the Church, also, were reserved in relation to this, as yet little 
considered, point (see above, pages 350 f.); the more naturally, 
therefore, could Apollinaris follow out the inclination he felt, to 
exclude every trace of the tperrév from this person. He had, 
moreover, really the strongest occasion for doing so in the cir- 
cumstance, that his aim was to construct a Christology on the 
basis of the Nicene doctrine of the Trinity. He was the first 
who endeavoured to turn to account for Christology the results 
attained in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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With the greatest decision he takes his start from the prin- 
ciple, that the higher element in Christ must be conceived, not 
as a mere power, but as an hypostasis, as an independent d7ro- 
xe(wevov. An incarnation has not taken place at all, if the 
Logos was present in Jesus merely in the form of an animating 
power, as in the prophets, or if He merely joined Himself on 
to a perfect and personal man. For, on the former supposition, 
He merely worked, He did not personally dwell, in the man 
Jesus; on the second supposition, the Logos can, it is true, be 
more correctly said to have been present in Jesus. At the 


same time, inasmuch as He is omnipresent, and we live and- 


move in Him, nothing specific is left for Christ; and we can 
no more speak of an incarnation in this case, than we can de- 
scribe His omnipresence as an incarnation. (Note 66.) 

Christ must be one person; He cannot have merely assumed, 
He must have become, man. If the divine, the Logos, dwelt 
personally in Him, there cannot have been a second human 
person in Him; for in that case Christ must have been a mon- 
strosity, rather than an unity.’ If the humanity of Christ also 
possessed its own living, spiritual centre, we should have to 
attribute to Him two wills; and as freedom of choice pertains 
essentially to the human centre, we should be driven to assume 
the existence of an immutable will (that of the Logos) and a 
mutable will (that of the man Jesus), in one and the same sub- 
ject. Such a result can only be avoided by denying to Christ 
the human vods or the human wveduwa, in which freedom of 
choice has its seat ; not, however, as though this person had no 
voos whatever, but the Logos constituted Himself the human vods 
in Him. By thus excluding vods and the tperrov, he supposed 
that he had not merely laid a firm basis for the unity of Christ’s 
person, but also that the way was cleared for a specific and per- 
sonal indwelling of the Logos, and, as a natural consequence, for 
the acknowledgment of the full reality of the incarnation. 

The principle that, on the assumption of an usual human 
vovs, the incarnation would be an impossibility; and that, on 
the other hand, if we deny a human voids to Christ, the Logos 

1L. ¢. ¢. 49, p. 257: Ei 02 nwsic wv ix rpsav (compare c. 85, 46, p. 
248; c. 48, pp. 254 £.) abrds O¢ éx recacpav, odu dvdpwaros dAN cevOpumrdbeos. 
Unless, says he, this person is half man and half God, which would be no 
unity, but a monster, like a trpayéauQos, miverravpos, xevravpos, laartrnQos. 


— 
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as He is in the Father, first attains a personal existence in the 
man Jesus, His incarnation can be acknowledged to have been 
a reality,—Apollinaris establishes in the various ways. 

In his work entitled, “Proof of the Divine Incarnation in 
the Image of Man,” he says (compare Gregor. Antirrhet. adv. 
_Apollinar. c. 6): Paul of Samosata, Marcellus, Photinus, re- 
( present Christ as a man in whom God was, as a God-animated 

} man, avO perros évOeos. He is not, however, a man of the earth ; 
* but it is testified of Him, that He came down from heaven, the 
Son of man. He is the man who came down from heaven, 
although in another respect He was born of Mary. Christ 
must not be described. as a man who carried God within Him- 
self (veov), as though one being had been in another, different 
being; but the Christ who was incarnate in human flesh, had 
God for His zvedua, had God in Himself as His vods (p. 143: 
Kercdbov, &beov dvOpwrrov ju) Néyew tov Xpiotov, Ocdv exovra 
év éavt® ds addov év GAXo—TOV capkolerta TH avOpwrivy 
capkt Tov Xpiorov ev éavtd Oedv 70 Tvedpa Tod7’ Eats TOV vodv 
éyew). If, alongside of God, who even in Himself is vods, 
there was also a human vods in Christ, the work of incarnation 
was not at all accomplished in Him (1. c.: Ei pera rod Oeod, 
dynow, vod dvros kat avOpamwwos vods tv év Xpiot@, ovk apa 
ériTeneitat €v aUT® TO THS capKwcews Epyov; c. 38, p. 220); 
for, in that case, the man must have remained by himself, and 
God also by Himself. We should then have two persons 
(xpécwra), God and the man assumed by Him (c. 35).” If 
the divine vods was not in Him in the flesh, He was merely the 
wisdom which enlightens the spirit of man; and, inasmuch as 
this wisdom dwells in all men, the advent of Christ was not the 
dwelling of God amongst us, but simply the birth of an ordi- 
nary man (c. 36, p. 215). C. 43, p. 237: “If he who receives 


1 Compare, further, c. 9, p. 142: To 04 rveiucxe, rovr’ ears rov vovv Osov 
Zxyav 6 Xpioros pera Wuxiic ual chpecros eixcras akvbpwros ef ovpavod Agyerau. 
C. 7, p. 187: Oscs wév Qnot, TO wvedmart, TH capxwdévri, dvOpwmos O¢ TH Veo 
Tov Ocov, mpoornQécion ool pxb. 

2 Avo zpéowre Aégyovor (our antagonists) roy Osdv, xal rov mapa Osov 
mxpoornPbevta cvopwrov. On the contrary, we ought rather to speak of the 
caprxabels, Who odx Erepds tors rapa tov cowmaroy, but the same xad omolwory 
nusttpas tv caput Came. The passage, c. 36, p. 215, see Note 66.—C. 43, p.. 
237: Ei 6 ©sdy deZcweevos Oeds tori dAndivds, wornol dy elev deol, exesdq FOAAGl 
Oexouras Toy Oger. 
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God into himself is very God, there must be many Gods, for 
many receive God into themselves ;” consequently, no specific 
dignity can be assigned to Christ. If the perfect God was 
united with a perfect man, there must have been two. Where- 
fore, the human race could not be saved by the assumption of 
the vods and of the whole man, but solely by the assumption of 
the cap (otk dpa caterat To avOp@mwov yévos Ov’ avadippews 
vod Kal ddov avOpeétrov, adda bia TpocAipews capKds. Kat 
yap et avOparr@ terelw cvvndbn Oeds TédrEv0s, dvo av Hoav. 
Compare c. 34, 35). Gregory of Nyssa replied, indeed (c. 39), 
How can the imperfect, the cap&, combine with its antithesis 
(the Logos) to form an unity? for the perfect in union with 
the imperfect rather forms a Dyad, a Dualism. Why does the 
divine vods shut out the human? But Apollinaris had already 
given a reply (c. 40). Because the human is a vods tpemros, 
mutable in virtue of its freedom of choice; whereas the divine 
is immutable. But the work of redemption demanded for its 
accomplishment an immutable spirit, which would not succumb 
to the flesh, by reason of the weakness of its knowledge; but 
which would be able harmoniously to accommodate and annex 
the flesh to itself without violence. He cannot save the world 
who is himself subject to the universal corruption of men; no 
one can break the curse of sin who is not essentially a sinless 
man (c. 51). Now, men generally, and angels, are free to 
choose; and for beings endowed with freedom of choice to be 
no longer free to choose, is destruction. The Redeemer, there- 
fore, could not share freedom of choice, accessible as it is to 
evil; nay more, this freedom of choice must not be supposed to 
have existed, and to have then been annihilated by the Logos, 
for no nature is destroyed by Him who created it. This man 
was rather destitute of freedom of choice from the very begin- 
ning. And, notwithstanding this lack, He was man. Man 
consists of three elements,—flesh, soul, and spirit (vods, c. 8, p. 
141; c. 46, p. 248); in proof of which, he appeals to 1 Thess. 
v. 23. But Christ also consisted of three elements,—zvevpa, 
uy, and cdwa (Note 67). He did not, of course, derive His 
avebua from men; nor was it fitting that He should do so; for 
then He would not have been the second Adam from heaven, 
but like the earthly Adam. If the man from heaven had been 
in all things like us who are earthly, even to the possession of 
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the same srvedywa as we the yoixol, He would not have been the 
heavenly man, but rather the mere lodging-place, the receptacle 
(Soyetov) of the heavenly God. Of the Church teachers, some 
supposed the souls of men to be a direct creation, and not to be 
derived from the race (compare Hilarius, de Trin. 10, 20). 
Were this to be accepted as true, connection of blood with the — 
race must be concluded to be unnecessary to the truth of the 
humanity of the soul; all that is necessary is, that it should 
proceed from God. Taking his stand on this principle, Apol- 
linaris might have argued,—Christ cannot be fairly said to 
belong to a different genus from other men, because the Logos 
became His vods; for all souls proceed directly forth from God, 
and are not derived from the race. He does not appear, how- 
ever, to have adopted this course (compare Hilar. ed. Maurin. 
p- 1047, Not. e). According to Nemesius, he held that souls 
are generated by souls, as bodies are generated by bodies. But 
this idea also presented to him a new outlet, nay more, a new 
argument for his theory. That which arises in the way of pro- 
pagation, is not in the full sense wvedua, but merely soul; Adam 
became a living soul, but he lacked wvedua, which was first 
brought to him by Christ, the Man from heaven. What Adam 
did not possess, he was naturally unable to propagate. Now, 
although the creation of man did not attain completion till the 
divine mvedua assumed the highest place, the hegemony in 
him,—for the first time in Christ, through the incarnation, 
when the Logos became the voids or wvedpua of the individual 
man Jesus; afterwards in believers, who become by grace 
what He was by birth;—Jesus, possessed as He was of body 
and soul, was a man, even apart from the avedua; for no one 
hesitates to call Adam a man, notwithstanding he was not yet 
endowed with spirit, but was merely a living soul (buy fdca, 
c. 12). Apollinaris appears to have thought that, with the 
incarnation and regeneration, a new third element was super- 
added, without which man is not quite complete; for, to the 
full idea of man belong three elements, although it is right to 
term him man even before the addition of the third element. 
According to this theory, therefore, those who lived prior 
to Christ, or who now live out of Him, are not yet actual 
persons, but mere generic beings, individuals who stand in the 
relation of accidents to the genus that produces them. Tirst, 
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when a higher element than that which the kind can bestow 
unites itself with them, and constitutes itself the central-point 
of their essence, do they become persons; and then every other 
part of their being stands in the relation to the higher element 
(the gow avOpwrros) of the subject to the ruler. The inner 
man becomes the kernel of the essence; the outward man, on 
the contrary, is something almost accidental, merely determined 
by the inner man. In Christ, the Logos assumed the place of 
the inner man. Whereas in Adam there was at the very 
utmost a vods, which was the servant of the cap&, and was 
compelled to make the flesh its content, but never passed out of 
its potential and impotent existence to actuality and dominion ; 
in Christ, on the contrary, because the Logos was His vods, 
there came an all-prevailing holy principle. No evil thought 
could arise in the inner being of Christ; however seductive the 
flesh might be, it found a ruler instead of a response, in the 
voos of Christ. But if Christ never had even an evil thought, 
and if His spirit never carried an evil thought into execution 
by means of the body, sin found no place in Him, however 
strongly the flesh, with its yuvx7, may have been opposed to the 
voos. For only that can be called evil in which the vods takes 
part (Athan. ec. Ap. 1, 2).” 

From what has been advanced, we may see that Apollinaris 
might without hesitation have designated Christ a composite 
person (cvvéerov), after the example of the Church 5° save that | 
he most decidedly protested against representing the factors as 
anything else but elements of the one, indivisible person: a com- 
position of the person out of two persons, to which the opinion 
of many of the teachers of the Church seemed to lead, he felt 
compelled entirely to repudiate. To his mind also, the duality 
of the dices,—if the pices are to be conceived as complete,— 
was equivalent to a duality of mpécwma. For if Christ's hu- 
man nature had a vods and an avrefovauov like other men from 
Adam, according to Apollinaris, it was an independent 1 po- 


1 Ath. c. Apoll. 1,2: Avzl rod gowdev tv quiv dvdparov vos eroupoevios 
dy Xpwor@" as yelp épryovind nixpurecs oxnmori TH weplexovts ov yelp olovre ay 
réasiov dvdpwmov airev yevecdas. Avo rércsoe tv vyevecdoes ov Ovvar oes. 

2 Compare Gregor. 1. c. p. 273, c. 55; Athan. c. Ap. 1, 2. 

8 But still he only believed in pele Qvots otvderos. Compare A. Mai 7, 
301 f. 
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cwrov. For this reason, he deemed it necessary to refuse con- 
ceding even a duality of guaeis. We see, therefore, that the 
favourite phrase of the later Synousiasts, ula dics Ocod Adyor 
cecapxwpévn, belonged to him also as to its sense. On the other 
hand, the preceding exposition shows that it could occasion him no 
difficulty to represent the humanity of Christ (c@ya and >uy7) 
without vots) as something appropriated from Mary, to designate 
it érierntov.' To teacha conversion of the deity into humanity 
and its tpemrov, could by no means be his intention ; for the very 
obvious reason, that in order to avoid the tperrov, and to secure 
unalterable virtue and wisdom (dvovxn) for this man, he repre- 
sented the Logos as his vots. By doing so, he would unneces- 
sarily have posited the very thing which he had made every 
effort to avoid. Without giving up His being and undergoing 
conversion, God cannot become man, says he, save in the 

sense of His taking the place of the vods in the man (Jesus).? 
The features hitherto mentioned, give us, however, but a 
superficial view of the theory of Apollinaris. Were that all, the 
/’ charge of teaching a Christ who does not at all belong to our 
3 genus or class of beings, repeatedly brought against him by 
/ Gregory of Nyssa, would be, without any restriction, well 
founded. For in the case of men, the new divine principle con- — 
nects itself with a vods which is human, although it may be 
merely an impotent or subject potence until the zvedua comes, 
which proceeds from Christ: in the case of Christ, on the con- 
trary, no trace whatever of vods would appear to have been de- 
rived from the humanity. On this supposition, the charge of 
positing as one, things which are two and cannot be one, brought 
by Apollinaris against the doctrine of the Church, would recoil 
upon himself; for the humanity which he attributes to Christ 
is something external to the personal centre therein, like a gar- 
ment, or like the house in which any one dwells. In point of 
fact, although he saw that to represent the human as the mere 

1 Compare Gregor. 1. c. p. 230; p. 222, c. 29; p. 207, c. 84; p. 240, 
c. 44. 
2 Tlas, Qnot, Oeog dvOpwros yiverces, wh weraPandels céwrd row civas Osos, ei 
ken vous év ckvdpaxe xariorn, 1. c. c. 56, p. 277. Both Theodoret (see above, 
page 355, note) and Epiphanius discharge him of intending to teach such 
a conversion, as also of the doctrine of a heavenly c@oZ. Athanasius also 


(c. Apol. 1, 2) speaks of the different theories which had been worked out 
relatively to this point. 
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Soyetov of the Logos did not exhaust the idea of the incarna- 
tion ; notwithstanding, further, that he frequently condemns 
the dvOpwrros évGeos as a meagre representation, the propositions 
adduced above do not give us anything more than the notion 
of a God present in a human shell, unquestionably impersonal ; 
which is very far from an incarnation, and is rather a mere 
theophany. We must, however, at the same time, not forget to 
mention that the Church teachers of his day had not really ad- 
vanced any further.’ They were even undecided whether the man 
Jesus, so far as a human soul is to be attributed to Him, ought 
not to be conceived as personal by Himself; in which case, seeing 
that the Logos could only influence Jesus from without, either 
Christ must have been a double person (whose unity falls more 
into the subject and its presuppositions than into the object),” or 
God was not present in Him in any specific sense ; and consis- 
tently they ought to have gone back from the idea of a theophany 
as far as Ebionism (compare A. Mai, Coll. Nov. 7, 20 a). 

But what makes the theory of Apollinaris specially interest- 
ing, is the mode in which he overcomes this difficulty, in which 
he represents the composite person as an indivisible unity, and 
in which he aims at assigning to the Logos, as the substitute for 
the human vows, not an external and foreign position, but one 
which constitutes Him the truth of the humanity, and gives 
His incarnation its reality. 

“The humanity of Christ,” says he, “is that which is moved, 
the deity is the mover; the former, which was not a perfect 
living being by itself, in order that it might be a complete being, — 
was compounded to an unity, was conjoined with its hegemoni- 
cal principle. It was united with, and made part of, the hege- 
monical principle from heaven, as to its passivity ; and it in turn 
received the divine, which was constituted its own, as to its 


1 The less can we be surprised to find Apollinaris sometimes using also 
the simile—Humanity was the temple of the Logos. A. Mai, Coll. Nov. 7, 
203. John does not say that the Logos became capZ and Wuxi, édvyvarov 
yap Ovo vospa, xol Ocrnrinad ty TH eum xaroimely, ve ma TO Erepov xaTa TOD 
érépov ovtiotparednras did rig oixelas bcrnoews xeel evepyslas. The Logos, 
therefore, assumed, not a human soul, but merely Abraham’s seed, rey yep 
Tov aauaros Iycod vodv wpodieypabev 6 epuxos, nal cvovs, nol &beAno rod 
Doropavros vads. 

? Deren Kinheit schon mehr in dag Subject und seine Voraussetzungen, 
als in das Object fallt. 
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activity. And so one living being was formed of the moved 
and the mover, and not two beings; nor one being out of two 
complete, self-moved beings.”* In the Holy Scriptures, we find 
no separation whatever made between the Logos and His hu- 
manity ; but it is one being, one hypostasis, and one activity 
(Ovdeula Staipecis Tod Aoyou Kal THs capKos avTod ev Tais 
Oelais ypapais' aN éott pla pros, ula brrocracts, pia évépyeta ; 
A. Mai I. c. p. 73). A disciple of Apollinaris, Julian, writes 
to another, Polemon, as follows: *—“ Alone, and for the first 
time, did our father Apollinaris give utterance to, and clear up, 
the mystery hidden from all; to wit, that Christ became one 
being and a composite nature, constituted out of the moveable 
and the immoveable ; which nature alone, moved by the one will, 
by one activity accomplished the miracles and the sufferings.” 
Apollinaris himself also was very well aware that the Church 
teachers of his time made too light of Christology, and he set 
for himself a higher and truer goal, in that he aimed at attain- 
ing a living intuition of the unity of this person, and at an 
understanding of how the same subject can be designated both 
God and man; whereas (as he objects) the teachers of the 
Church contented themselves with merely saying what belonged 
to a complete humanity, and what to a complete deity, but 
troubled themselves little with the question of how the two can 
become one person. And yet this question was just the prin- 
cipal thing; for unless it be answered, the incarnation cannot 
be poor to have really happened, nd all previous labour has 
been in vain. ‘They who, under the cloak of faith, take up a 


1A. gee Coll. Nov. 7, 301 :—H aap erepoxlunros ovoe raves U%O TOD 
wVOUYTOS xl aryovTOS, O@olds Tore KY ein TOVTO' nel odu EvTEAds ODOR Coov a? 
EaUTIS, GAA eis 10 yévecbces Caov evrerts ovyrebeseyn pos evornra TO YS Oving 
ouvnrdey, xo ovveridn wpds TO ovpavioy hryepovincy, tZoimeiwbsion ato nore TO 
waentinoy Eavrys, xual AcBovow ro bsiov oixeimbey LUTN xara TO EvEepyntinoy® 
evra le Ev Cwov éx xivovjeevov xeel xivnrixovd ovvlorero, xal ov dvo, H ex dO Té- 
Aslav nol adroxivgray’ diorsp av boaros eeey erepoy Th Caio apos Osdv, xael ov Sts 
anno dovAaS Ocov, xeey une pias n Ths Ovvaeess, @ AorauTas exer" aaps 08; Ocov cups 
yevouevn, Caov tors Weta trait ovytcbsion cig wiv Quor. 

2 A. Mail. c. p. 70:+—’Ex xivnrinod nel dxivyrod, evepyntinoy Te nol ®et- 
Onrixod, rv Xpsorov elves, wlay ovolav xal Quow ovvdcrov, evi re xoed pedvou 
xivouevyy bernmars xoel ie evepyela re re Oavmoare wreroinntvos nal Ta Febn, 
(0v0s xal rparros 6 matnp nuav Amorwepios ePbeyEaro, +6 xexpupepecvoy Taat 
xaraQurions mvoTnpLOy. 
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position, with which the incarnation is as good as incompatible, 
are chargeable with entertaining ante-Christian views, either of 
an heathenish or of a Jewish kind. But sucha position is taken 
up by those who teach two self-moving (adtoxivyta) beings, a 
twofold vods, a twofold will; for these can never be made one. 
(Note 68.) XThe human aspect of Christ must rather be so 
conceived, that it shall of itself point to the divine as its comple- 
ment, and not be represented as a perfect thing, standing side 
by side with another perfect thing. Consequently, the only 
satisfactory course is to represent the divine as the active ele- 
ment, the human as that which is moved by the hegemonic 
divine principle, not as moving itself. In this way, he consi- 
dered, we can understand that the two together first constituted 
the one person. For that which is moved presupposes, and of 
itself suggests, that which moves; and, on the other hand, the 
divine that moves would continue shut up in itself, a lifeless 
principle, if it did not display its motive power on something 
that is moved; indeed, without an object moved, the Logos 
would have no organ by which to manifest Himself. Mover 
and moved are correlative ideas: a mover is inconceivable with- 
out a moved; and vice versa, a moved is inconceivable without 
a mover; and so, deity and humanity, as belonging in this re- 
spect inwardly to each other, combined to constitute one actual, 
indivisible divine-human life. 

Apollinaris, however, endeavoured to gain a still more com- 
plete conception of this personal unity. It is true, he repre- 
sented the humanity of Christ, considered by itself and apart 
from the Unio, as an imperfect being ; but the deity which took 
the place of the soul and of the human vos, was not something 
alien to the human essence; but the human essence, which tends, 
as it were, towards the perfection of itself in the form of a per- 
son, acquired it for its own: and, in like manner, the Logos made 
the human His own, constituted it a determination of Himself. 
As it is an imperfect description to say,—I have, or am the 
vehicle and bearer of a body or a soul, seeing that the connec- 
tion of the two with my essence is not accurately expressed. till 


* He designates humanity an organ, A. Mai 1. c. 302, and p- 20 b. :— 
"Opyavoy xo rd xosvod (1. xsvodv) lav xéQuxey cdororeneiv chy evépryerav @ Oe 
felon svepyscie, mule nal 4 ovola® ple dow yéyovev ovole rod Adyou nel rH 
cepxoc. (Krom his work against Diodorus.) 
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having is supplanted by being; Apollinaris felt that merely to 
speak of God bearing a man in Himself, or of God having a 
man as His organ or husk, was not to do justice to the idea of 
the incarnation. Accordingly, his aim was to show that each 
of the two, humanity and deity, stood in the position of a deter- 
mination of the being of the other, both belonging together. 
In these genuinely speculative efforts, he was guided by the 
most important practical and religious interests. “If there was 
in Christ one being and another being, unity and Wasietess of 
_ worship must be condemned ; for the Creator and the creature, 
, God and man, may not be worshipped after the like fashion. 
|| But the worship paid to Christ is one, and therefore God and 
aan are included under one and the same name. Consequently, 
‘we must not say that in Christ there were two essences, God 
and man; but one undivided being, constituted by God’s con- 
junction of Himself with an human body.* And as it would 
involve the division and destruction of the object of Christianity, 
the Person of Christ, to maintain that He ought to be worshipped 
as to one aspect of His being, and not as to the other (which we 
certainly must maintain, if the humanity were not in some way 
or other a momentum of the deity); so also would it involve the 
breaking up of the unity of His own consciousness (A. Mai 7, 
301). “Addvatov, Tov adbtov Kal tpocKkuvntov éavTov eidévat Kal 
pj. “Addvatov dpa Tov adbrov eivat Ocov Te kal avOpwrov é£ ddo- 
KNIpov, GAN’ ey wovoTnts cvyKpatou Picews Ocixhs cecapKwpéevys. 
Further, the idea of the incarnation is weakened, and we fall 
back into long-repudiated heresies, if we teach merely an activity 
(évépyeta) of the Logos in a complete man, instead of teach- 
ing that an human element formed part of the Logos Himself.’ 


1 A. Mar. 1. c. 16:—"Aaans nal d&rans obcias elev sive xal roy adryy 
Tpornvynow abeuiror, rovtéctiv Tormrov nal romueros, Ocov xol avbparrov. 
Mice 62) wpooxtviots Tov Xpiorod xal xared rovro ty rp Ev} sah vosirar O<ds 
nor Aer os: Ovx dpee arAn noel dAAN ovale Osds xoel kvdpwmros* GARE pele 
nore civbeoww OQeod xpos cdma evbporivov. Compare ibid. “the fragment from 
the letter to Jovian. 

7 A. Mail. c. p. 20:—Ta cudig tanreyptva nal raynooplag txneny- 
puypive viv rar avaverdtabal rives Exineyeipynceos, noel cov & odpevod dev- 
repo avOpmmrov mapadedomevoy vxrd trav amoordAwy éx vig akybowwov eivees ofov 
Tov mporepoy BraaQnovas, ro evOpwwivoy Tov Adyou sic evépryssev Thy ev advopore 
pera Baarnrovres, (Krom the work of Apollinaris entitled, rep! rijg belees coep- 
xOTELIC, Cc. 12.) 
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Finally—and this he deemed of chief importance—a perfect 
union of the divine and human appeared to him indispensably 
necessary to the accomplishment of the redemptive work of 
Christ.! Against the doctrine of the Church he brought the 
charge of having merely human sufferings in the sufferings of 
Christ; remarking, that the death of a man could not be the 
death of death (Greg. Antirrhet. c. 51, pp. 263 ff.). Gregory 
saw clearly enough the importance of the objection, and sought 
to show that the Logos was truly humbled and truly took part 
in sufferings; but all he really succeeded in doing, was to repre- 
sent Christ as reckoning to Himself the sufferings which, strictly 
speaking, belonged solely to His humanity, on the ground of the 
humanity belonging to His person. Apollinaris, on the contrary, 
maintained that the unity of the Person of Christ was not 
secured, unless we can say,—Our God was crucified, and man 
is exalted to the right hand of God: the Son of Man was from 
heaven, and the Son of God was born of a woman (Greg. Nyss. 
Antirrh. c.6; A. Mai 7, p. 73 :—Iovéaiou 76 cOua cTravpwbertes 
(leg. ctavpdcavtes) Ocdv éotavpwoav). And the work of unit- 
ing God and man is first accomplished when God puts Himself 
completely in the place of humanity, and man is exalted to God. 

But how does he bring the two together? We have already 
remarked, that whilst representing the humanity of Christ as 
imperfect apart from the incarnation, he refuses to allow that, 
on this ground, the humanity contained in the Person of Christ 
was imperfect; for the Logos, so far from being foreign to, con- 
stitutes rather the proper perfection of, the humanity. This he 
expresses as follows,—The mvedya in Christ was human mvevpa, 
although divine (c. 27). Nay more, he says also, the divine 
avedua or the Logos, which in Christ was human mrvevua, was 
eternal, and existed before the incarnation. The Logos must 
therefore have existed as man also, prior to the incarnation, and 
His deity was in itself man from the very beginning. Gregory 
took the words to mean, that Apollinaris held the flesh of Christ 


1 Greg. Nyss. Antirrhet. p. 181 ff., c. 5. His entire aim in the Aoyo- 
yoaQie on the incarnation is to show,—ro dyardy rod povoyevovs viov Thy 
bedryre, nal ox) rp dvbpwrlve rd webos deEceaboet, AAA rHy droedy nol cbvanr- 
Aolwrov Quow wpos wabovs perovoiay adrrowwbyves.—O. 27: The doctrine of 
the Church allows Him who was crucified nothing divine in His own nature, 
not even the best, that is, rvtua. C. 26, p. 185; ¢. 54, p. 271. 
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to be eternal; and inasmuch as he, notwithstanding, represented 
Mary as the mother of Christ, therefore, concludes Gregory, 
he must have conceived Mary also to be eternal. He posits 
coarse composite matter as eternal. But Apollinaris never 
taught this; nowhere did he assume an heavenly humanity in 
this sense. But he viewed the wvedua or the Logos in Christ 
as the eternal humanity ;' probably on the ground of His 
being the archetype of universal humanity. ‘To him the Logos 
was both God and archetypal man; and that in the sense of 
His having been eternally destined to become man, in an his- 
torical form. The Logos thus revealed that which had been 
latent in His nature from the very beginning.’ It is possible 
that, in his mind, he connected therewith the Platonic doctrine 
of a xdcpos vontds, in which the archetypes (e/6n) of all things 
are ideally or potentially contained, though as yet by no means 
possessed of phenomenal, external actuality ; hence also the in- 
carnation of the Logos. Of this tendency are undoubtedly the 
words attributed to him by Gregory, ovpdvidyv tt capKos eidos 
avaThatTe. wept TO Oetov (c. 42, p. 234, compare c. 6); which, 
however, cannot by any means have been already the principle 
of the material element of the humanity of Christ, but merely 
the form or plastic power. At all events, regarding the Logos as | 
he did, not as something foreign to, but as the truth of, the hu- 
manity itself, he was able to say,—The primal grounds of the 
incarnation lay, not in the Virgin,’ but in the eternal Logos 


1P. 149, c. 13:—TlIpovradpye:, Quolv, 6 évdparos Xpiores, ody, ws Erépou 
GvTOS weep aiTov TOU wuEvcros, TOUT eoTt TOV Ocad, KAA ws TOU Kuplov ev rH 
Tov beevdpaxov Qvoe: belov wvevmaros dvros. He existed as a man zp0 ric 
Davepaceas, to Wit, adryy rod vied dedrnra && apxigg dvOpworoy eivecs, that is, in 
Himself, in essence, but not in appearance. 

2C. 14:—Oxep qv ri vost, rovro ePavepadyn vo». C.15, p. 154: To 
AcvOavov Oeiov xare Dow dv, rors TH THs eveevOparHoeag EDavepodn xovipg. 
Compare below, page 872, and notes. 

S°H dsia capxwots ob tiv dpyiy axe tig wapbevov Eoxyev, c. 15, p. 153. 
But he cannot have added,—the humanity of Christ, which existed from 
the beginning, before Abraham and the creation ro:avrn ravrws qv, ole Trois - 
pabnrais twparo orefpe. However strongly Apollinaris may have expressed 
the identity of the eternal ides of Christ, in the central-point of the xéeyeo¢ 
vonros, he cannot have transferred the earthly corporeality of Christ to 
heaven ; for otherwise the xéc~os vonyrds would have been aicbyrds and not 
vontos. ‘That he did not hold the humanity out of Mary to be eternal, we 
shall show hereafter (see page 378 ff.). 
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Himself, who, by His essential nature, is the eternal archetype 
of humanity, and bears within Himself the potence of a real 
incarnation. The divine nature is humanity (% dela diois cape 
éori, c. 18, p. 163); of the man in Christ, he says—He was the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, and in Him the essence of God 
acquired a form.’ His humanity was of one substance with 
God (ojoovcv0s, ctudurtos)’ prior to the birth on earth, yea, 
prior to the universe, and was the companion of God (c. 28). 
Now, although, fixing our eye on the latent potence of incarna- 
tion, humanity was far from being something merely accessory 
in relation to God (émiernrov, émruywopevov), seeing that it be- 
longed to the eternal idea of the Logos; and although, further, 
humanity, as realized in the unity of the Person of Christ, can- 
not be termed accessory, and is therefore cvvovovmpévn, cvp- 
dutos (c. 17, p. 160) with the deity; we may still say, the 
equality of Jesus Christ with the Father was eternal, and pre- 
ceded the incarnation, but His resemblance to men is something 
superadded.’ or the rest, believing as he did the humanity 
of Christ to be essentially one with the Logos, Apollinaris was 
in a far different position from the Church teachers of his time 
for providing for the eternal continuance of the humanity ; and 
of his superior facilities in this respect, he was well aware. For 
him there was no necessity, indeed no reason, for allowing the 
humanity to disappear in the Logos, whether by conversion or 
absorption into the divine glory; for he deemed it to be a de- 
termination of the Logos coeternal with the Logos Himself. 
On the other hand, the more strongly the Church teachers 
were compelled to feel that they had not taken sufficient care 


10.19, p. 164 :—Tov dvdpwaroy sivas rig Tod Ozov OoSns druvynoue, nol 
éy TH capuive Oa tyy To Osov vrdaraciv yapaxtnpileabas. 

2 C. 18:—God designates (Zech. xiii. 7) the Shepherd whom the sword 
strikes, dvdpe ovyQvacy wov; which Apollinaris refers to the humanity 
of Christ. P.161:—'Eor: O¢ éy rovross xataQaves, ors artes 0 avbowros o 
Aaryoas guiv rob Tov watpos, Oeds tors wointys TAY aiavay, amravyaowo Ovens, 
KAPUnTNp TAS UmOTTAGEMS KITOV, ere 04 TH i0lw wyevmats Osds dv nal ov Ozov 
ixav ty EavT@ erepoy wap avtdv, aiTos 6 Os’ ExvTOv, ToUTEOTs Ie Tis Tapxds 
nabaplous xdopoy emeptiay. Compare c. 28. 

3 ©. 17, p. 160 :—Ovdx« éxixrnros (as, for example, Eustathius had said) 
bal rn evepyeole yiverat 4 octpS rH Ocdrnts, dARA avvovorapevn nal ovgeQuTos. 
C, 21:—Id0d rod adrod "Inood Xpiorod 4 pds raripe iccrns wpovmepyovoe, 
4 pos ckvOparous cecosorns exvyivomévn. Compare p. 231, c. 41. 
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to secure the unity of the Person of Christ prior to His exalta- 
tion, the greater prominence they gave it at the termination ; 
so that, in fact, they frequently fell out of Dualism into a false 
identification (Note 69). They regarded Christ, indeed, as a 
man, but neither before nor subsequently to the time of His 


earthly sojourn: consequently, the incarnation was reduced, 


in their hands, to a theophany of a somewhat longer continu- 
ance. It is true, the God-manhood is represented as continuing 
in that glorifying consummation of humanity which took place 
at the end of the theophany; but sufficient erounds are not 
assigned for the representation. Apollinaris, from his point of 
view, was far better able to assign an eternal place for the hu- 
manity, by the adoption, namely, of a reverse method ;—in 
order to be able to conceive the humanity as eternally united 
with the Logos a parte post, he persists in asserting that, 


although in a latent state, it pertained to the essence of the 


Logos a parte ante.’ 

Gregory of Nyssa, it is true, looked upon Apollinaris as 
teaching the existence in Christ of an eternal, realized humanity, 
or, vodv évoapxov dvta Tov viov Kx yuvatKds TeXOHvaL, OvK EV TH 
rrap0eve capKa yEvouevor, ANNA TrapodiKas Ov avTijs dueEeNOovTa, 
olos mpd Tov aidvav hv, TOTe PavepwOfvat abTo Td patvomevon, 
capkwwov ovta Ocdv, 1) KaOws aires dvopdter, EvoapKov vodv (Cc. 
24, p. 180). In the latter clause, however, Gregory himself 
says that he has not quoted the exact expressions of Apollinaris, 
but merely given his own impression of his real doctrine. Had 
he attributed to Christ real flesh prior to His birth from Mary, 
and merely represented Mary as the channel through which the 
already complete Christ passed into visibility (after the manner 
of the Valentinians), how would it be reconcilable with the 
statement of Gregory, that Apollinaris deemed the incarnation 
to form a highly important event in the history of Christ’s 
person? For he did not ascribe to Him suffering and toil 
(xé7r0s) prior to the incarnation, but He became incarnate that 


He might undergo suffering and toil. Nay more, Gregory 


1 He objects to the doctrine of the Church,—pe && dpyiic elves roy Xpi- 
orév, Tep quiv rtyeobas Bore tov Adyo sivas Ocdy, that is, undoubtedly, so 
that the cvdpaxrivoy rov adyov (A. Mai 7, 20) was excluded, and the Logos 
was altogether indistinguishable from God, because His eternal and essential 
relation to the incarnation remained unnoticed. 


lod 
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himself had previously (c. 18) so distinctly recognised that 
Apollinaris believed Christ to have been born of Mary, that he 
could hit upon no other method of reconciling therewith his 
doctrine of an eternal humanity, than by fastening upon him 
the notion, that the Virgin also had existed in eternity. But 
this latter charge must free him from the earlier. He could 
not have attached so great importance to the earthly birth from 
Mary, if he had conceived the humanity of Christ to have been 
complete even prior to the incarnation. How very differently, 
too, would the teachers of the Church have treated him, had 
they really been able to point out Valentinian passages in his 
writings! Further, where does Apollinaris speak of a double 
body of Christ? And yet without a double body he could not 
have attributed to Him a real body prior to, and have repre- 
sented Him as acquiring a body capable of suffering by means 
of, the incarnation. Not only, therefore, must the view taken 
by Gregory undoubtedly be pronounced incorrect, but we can 
very easily explain how he came to entertain it. For when 
Apollinaris regarded humanity as an essential and eternal de- 
termination of the Logos, and taught that the historical incar- 
nation brought to light simply and solely what the Logos had 
always been in Himself, nothing could seem more natural than 
to suppose that Apollinaris held the notion of an eternal, real, 
body. From which it followed at once, that the birth from. 
Mary was merely an apparent one. The true opinion of Apol-+ 
linaris, however, probably was,—In Himself, or latently, Christ, 
it is true, had always been man, for the Logos was the arche- — 
type of humanity in general, and the primal man; moreover, 
He had always carried within Himself the potence, or even the 
destiny to become flesh; that is, besides the eternal humanity, 
which is attributable to Him as the archetype, to assume that 
form thereof which is like us; but His historical humanifica- 
tion first became a reality (wetpa) when He was actually born 
of Mary! After this explanation, it will be clear how Apol- 


1 OQ, 25 :—@sdv dvocepnov wpd cidvay dvre mere raver dice yuvorinos Terex dos 
neck Tpos Thy Tov Tadnucray TEetpov, xoel mpos THY Tis Quceug avaryuny erdeiv. 
Apollinaris did not say, ds yuveuxds (compare c. 25, p. 183), but that is 
Gregory’s own view of the matter; the position of Apollinaris rather was, 
tov Oedy tx yuveinds rexbévre. For this reason, also, he cannot have de- 
signated Him @ecs tvoupxos xpé aldvey, or, at all events, only in the sense, 
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linaris was necessitated to refer the humiliation of Christ to 
His humanity, agreeably to the charge brought against him by 
Gregory.’ If the Logos Himself was the eternal archetype of 
humanity ; if He sets forth humanity as to its principal part and 
centre, the mvedua; and if the humanity accordingly was the 
amatvyacua of the divine S0£a; the birth from Mary, the as- 
sumption of our form, of the form of a servant, must be re- 
garded as an act of condescension, as an humiliation of His 
humanity (cdp&, c. 23); having for its object the making of the 
new humanity, which eternally existed in the Logos, a reality 
on earth, and a common possession of the race.” Full light is 
thus thrown on the title of the treatise by Apollinaris, "Azé- 
detEis mept Ths Oeias capKocews Tis Ka? opolwow avOpwrou, 
and it now becomes quite intelligible. If the creation of man 
was completed, and the idea of humanity realized, in Christ, we 
should have expected that Apollinaris would describe the incar- 
nation as the realization of this archetype, as the quadration of 
the humanity to its archetype (after the manner of Irenzeus and 
Tertullian). Instead thereof, he describes it as an assimilation 
of Christ to men, by which he means the form of our humanity. 
This now acquires a meaning when he asserts Christ to have 
been a man even in eternity, cata wvedua, or as the archetype ; 
for, in that case, the historical incarnation, and the becoming 
like men in their actual state, was an act of condescension on 
the part of that humanity, which in itself is Logos. But in 
becoming like, He did not become identical with us; for as He 
remained the Logos, so also did He remain the archetype of 
that that which first became a reality through the birth from Mary, per- 
tained to Him eternally, in so far as the destiny to incarnation by birth 
from Mary formed part of His full idea; an idea which was intended to be 
realized in time. 

1 C. 23, p. 178: Apollinaris teaches that the xéywors related to the gaps, 
that is, to the humanity. He said, Through the cep He humbled Himself, 
rameivacuvte (-bevre) caput, dxepupabivra d2 bd Ozod (consequently as to 
His humanity) ray delav dloow. CO. 24, p. 179: Aokaleras yelp, Quorv, dg 
dvbpuros, 2g abot tees chvaBaivav (p. 183) dav O¢ Exes wpe Tod xdopov ds Osds 
TPOUTApyay TAY aiavay. 

2 C. 22, p.174: Kupsov év dovring Qavivre oxnmars, and ray rav cvbpo- 
Tay &dogov Poptoavra pooPyy. Compare the passage quoted in Note 1, p. 
871. C. 13, p. 149: Ilpovrepxes, Pyow, 6 avboumros Xpioros ovy as erepov 
duro TO LUTOY TOV TYEVMLATOS—BAA ws TOD xupiov . . . Osiov wvevpeceros 
OvTOS. 
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humanity, though He assumed our form of humanity in order 
to exalt it and to transform us." This He was able to do, be- 
cause, as mvedua or dvOpwiros éroupavios, He was in Himself 
also Divine Logos. Hence, too, the condescension of His 
eternal humanity to our form was a divine deed (Ocia cdp- 
koots). A further evidence of the correctness of the view we 
have presented, is in particular the circumstance, that whereas 
the theories of a heavenly humanity of Christ were strongly 
marked by Manichzean or Docetical features, and aimed, on 
the one hand, at raising Christ as much as possible above 
earthly lowness, and, on the other hand, at reducing His earthly 
humanity to a non-essential, transitory thing, with the design, 
as they fancied, of thus giving a worthier representation of 
Him ; the tendency of Apollinaris was precisely the contrary 
one,—-to use the expression employed by Gregory, the ultimate 
purpose of all his writings was to represent the divine nature as 
mortal, that is, to vindicate for it as complete a participation 
in suffering as possible. This leads us to the other aspect of 
the matter. In the foregoing, we have seen how he endeavoured 
to conjoin deity and humanity to a perfect unity, by maintain- 
ing at all events the xupy@rarov of man, his rvedua, to be an 
eternal determination of the Logos Himself; nay more, by 
positing the incarnation as a latent potence of the Logos. In 
addition to this, it must also be mentioned, that he tried to 
bring the deity as near as possible to humanity; and that not 
merely to the eternal humanity which he asserts the Logos 
Himself to be (for therein would merely be involved the im- 
mediate or essential unity of the two), nor merely by means of 
the Platonic efdos of the cap&, but also to humanity in its tem- 
poral form. To take note hereof was the more necessary, as at 


1 So is it also clear that Apollinaris says,—obx d&vdoumoc,—aan ado dv- 
Oparrros, Oiors ov, Cmoovotos 7H avOpaTe xara To xvpiaratoy. O. 35, p. 212 :— 
"AAN ovx dvOpwrov avdroy eivact, Puno, dAre xabawep cvOpwroy (that is, only 
like, not identical with, a man of the same nature as ourselves ;—as to His 
inner essence, setting forth the true idea of man, the tow &vdpaxos, which 
is to become our true personality also; as to His appearance in time, on 
the contrary, like, but not equal to, our present humanity, as it exists 
apart from Him) dvovy, gvowpxov dvre. His favourite expression was,— 
Christ is vods evcwpnos, NOt Adyos evoupxos. For vovs seemed to him to ex- 
press the eternal point of unity of the divine and human ; and this vod; 
became ¢vawpxos. 
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this point a gap, or, if we will, a break, was discoverable in the 
system of Apollinaris. The Logos, or the eternal zvedwa, which 
he also designates the eternal man Christ, is supposed to con- 
tain the potence of an incarnation in time. ‘This thought 
appears to require that the historical humanity of Christ be — 
regarded as the exposition of the eternal potence contained in 
the Logos. But how can His assumption of a cama, and of 
the Wuy7) Sorin from Mary, be reconciled therewith? Accord- 
ing to the former idea, consistency would appear to necessitate 
him to derive the earthly humanity of Christ also from the 
essence of the Logos or the rvedua; according to the latter, the 
earthly humanity was derived to Him from Adam through 
Mary. In the former case, the Logos is conceived as pro- 
ductive; but what becomes, then, of the birth from Mary? In 
the latter case, He is conceived as receiving, assuming (avada- 
Pov); but what becomes, then, of the unity, the identity of 
the Logos with Himself in the earthly humanity of Christ, 
which is not derived from His own essence? In point of 
fact, Apollinaris betrays here a certain degree of uncertainty. 
He frequently condemns the notion of a mere “ assumption” 
of humanity; for he desired to advance beyond the category 
Baore having” to that of “ being,” and to regard the Person 
of Christ as a veritable unity, of which humanity as well as 
deity was an integral, constitutive element, and not a mere 
external addition. But, on the other hand, unless he were 
prepared to give up the doctrine of the birth of Christ from 
Mary, he must allow the presence in His person of something 
received, appropriated from without (an ézlernrov, émuyevdpe- 
vov).. For he is far from adopting the principle referred to 
above, and which may be termed pantheistic, to wit, that 
human nature generally, c@ua and auyn, pertained to and was 


* As he also does; see note 1, p. 365; cf. note 3, p. 872. According 
to a fragment preserved by Theodoret, Dialog. 1, p. 70, he said;—Ei ¢ 
TpoorepeBever ris, ov tpereras cig TovrTo, wpoctrAabe Of cerpna 6 Xplotes, apa 
ovm erpamn elo oorpret—Kael yelp Ecevrdy niely elo ovyryéveroey excepionro Ose TOD 
camaros, ive choy. Maxppy do xbArsov tod culomévov To calor’ Manpo apa 
xernioy nuay nel ty th comariac’ odn dy d8 qv xcrrsov els ceepner Tpareis 
(-év).* P°71 :—TIpooxuvoduev 02 Oscdv ocpua tn ris dylas wapbivov mpoc- 
AaBovre, nak dic rovro avOparoyv mcy bvra nara thy oop, Osdv 0¢ xara 
TO TED oce.— Omoroyormev roy vidv rod Ocod vid avbpamrov yeyevqjobat, ovx 
cuowars &AN darnbeie rpocraBdvra tx Meples rhc rapbévov ocpxa 
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the external realization of the vous of the Logos. How then 
does he combine the two? In one way alone ;—not indeed by 
asserting the Logos to be eternally céua and wuy7, in the same 
sense as he asserted Him to be essentially and eternally trvetpa ; 
but by regarding it as an essential and eternal determination of 
His being, to yearn for the assumption of both, to be susceptible 
of that which meets and is offered to it by the already existing 
humanity. If, then, there was in Him an essential and eternal 
inclination to this humanity, we are warranted in saying, that 
in receiving and assuming the human element from Mary, He 
was receiving that which belongs to His own complete idea, or, 
in other words, the potence of incarnation contained in Him is 
capable of becoming an actual, visible reality. What He thus 
received was something lower, something suffering, not some- 
thing higher: the receptivity which thus appropriated the lower 
was therefore in reality an act, an act of love; or, regarded 
from another point of view, He gave far more than He received, 
when human nature was given to Him; for, through being 
assumed by the Logos, the human nature became participant 
in divine nature. Still, this deed is not a deed of productive 
or creative power or majesty; but being an act of condescend- 
ing love, it implies that the Logos by love had constituted Him- 
self susceptible of the lower element from Adam’s stem, and to 
His humiliation or condescension belonged His actual assump- 
tion of that humanity from Mary. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
He lovingly assumed our lower humanity, instead of creating a 
humanity afresh, or setting it forth and producing it out of 
Himself, the real earthly incarnation is converted from a physi- 
cal into an ethical process undergone by God the Logos. For 
this reason, it was possible for two things which, prior to the 
act of incarnation, were separate, to wit, the Logos and the 
Adamitic nature, to coalesce to a personal unity, provided only, 
that on the part of the Logos, there was a susceptibility to that 
in respect to which the humanity was, as it were, a giver and 
actor; and that, therefore, the presentation to the Logos of the 
human elements of Jesus, by the Adamitic nature, was simply 
as it were the fulfilment of His eternal yearning to become man. 
Humanity and deity are perfectly capable of combining to form 
a personal unity, because the idea of each points to the other 
from the very beginning. We have scen above, that, according 
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to Apollinaris, when the Adamitic humanity received the divine 
vods, it received its true ruler, the ruler which its very pivots 
compelled it to demand, in order that it might pass from an 
imperfect to a perfect form (which vods, however, it could not 
beget out of itself); and that the two in combination set forth 
the unity of the moving principle and the object moved, or, in 
other words, the movement of life in its normal state. Even SO, 
do we find on the part of the Logos a susceptibility to that which 
the humanity has to communicate to Him,—a susceptibility rest- 
ing, however, on an ethical basis ;—accordingly, in this aspect 
also, it is clear both that the conjunction of humanity and deity 
to a complete personal unity was a possibility, and that that 
which the Logos in the first instance received from without, 
might become verily His own and a momentum of His being. 
It is therefore possible that Apollinaris himself may have taught, 
what his school certainly taught, that through its union with 
the uncreated, the flesh also became uncreated; that is, the 
idea of creation passed in this instance into that of being (com- 
pare Ath. c. Apoll. 1, 4). For it not merely became the pro- 
perty of the Logos by the Unio, but was brought to sameness 
of nature (c. 5), and was made coeternal with the nature of 
God ;—naturally, not in the sense of eternal pre-existence, but 
of post-existence. 

These observations will throw light on that which Apollinaris 
says regarding the participation of the Logos in human, par- 
ticularly in suffering, conditions. He maintains that we ought 
not to teach merely that Jesus was born as to His humanity ; 
and characterizes it as an Hellenic and Jewish error to form so 
incorrect a conception of that unity of the divine-human per- 
son, which first gave the incarnation its truth, as not to admit 
of God being represented as born of a woman! As far as 
concerns the suffering in particular, according to Gregory, his 
intention was to teach, not merely that the deity of the Only- 
begotten took suffering upon itself in its humanity, but also 
that the divine nature converted itself to participation in suffer- 


1 C. 25, p. 183:—"Eaanves yeep, Qyot, xed Iovdeios TpoPavas &@rtorovat 
eh noraderduevor Osov dnovery tov ix yuveince texGevra. O. 36, p. 215:— 
Ei 224 vovs, Qnosv, tvoupuds tori 6 xvpios, SoQia éy ei'n, QuriCovane vovv cdv- 
bparov, etc. (see Note 66); butthen odx qv txidnpelee Ocod 4 Xpiorod rxpovola 
BAA civbodsrov yévunols. 
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ing. Gregory's account would lead us to believe that he made 
the Logos Himself die. But that this cannot have been his 
meaning is plain, even from the observation directed against 
him by Gregory,—“ One cannot say that He died as to one 
part of Himself, and therefore not as to the other, for He was 
without parts, and uncompounded; what He is termed He was 
entirely, not this to one part and that to another.’ Apol- 
linaris himself grants that the Son is the Father’s wisdom, 
power, and so forth (p. 133); but if He is such, and yet, on 
the other hand, ceases (in death) to be what He was, every- 
thing dies with Him. Being indivisible, He must either die 
entirely or live entirely: if He die, everything dies, for every- 
thing depends on His deity, which is supposed to have died. 
From this it is clear, as Gregory himself also acknowledges 
afterwards, that Apollinaris had no intention of absolutely re- 
presenting the Logos as dying; but he distinguished in the 
one Logos two aspects (Gregory says “ parts”), as to one of 
which He was susceptible of receiving what humanity was 
able to communicate, whilst as to the other He was and con- 
tinued immortal.’ It must be possible to refer sufferings to 
the divine nature of the Logos; otherwise Christ did not 
really put Himself in our place, and could not have conquered 
sin, for then it would have been a mere man that suffered 
(c. 51, 54). “If Christ were united with the Father even 
prior to the resurrection, why can He not have been united 
with the God in Him? ‘The Redeemer suffered hunger, 
thirst, weariness, conflicts, and sadness. But how could He 
be at the same time God? He is not two persons, as though 
God were one, man another. Accordingly, God suffered; and 
that suffered, which, properly speaking, admits no suffering 
into itself, not by a necessity of its nature altogether inde- 

1 C. 5 :—Ovnriy rod povoyevods vlod viv bsornra, noi ody 7H ckvdpurive 
TO Teebos OeEaabet, drArA THy awody noel dveAAClwrov Dias mpos wabous mETOU- 
olay cérrowbjves. 

* Gregory (ibid.) brings against him the charge,—dvawararres &arny 
dvyewsy (along with the aspect which was susceptible of receiving the 
communication of the human, of the passible) avaxcnroupeevny tavrny x Tod 
daverov, that is, in the aspect which was and continued immortal, was con- 
tained, according to Apollinaris, the power to overcome death, and to re- 
unite with itself, the aspect of His essence, which had as it were been 
given up to death along with the body. 
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pendent of the will, but in agreement with the arrangement of 
its own substance; that is, the deity did not suffer immediately 
or by physical necessity, but in consequence of a free impulse 
given it by the Logos, who willed to sympathize with, or par- 
ticipate in, the sufferings of men.’ From the words of Christ 
concerning the corn of wheat that dies (John xii. 24), Apol- 
linaris concluded,—Christ’s dying could not have brought so 
much fruit if it had been the death of a mere man, instead of 
the suffering of the deity. But the Church, in its doctrine, does 
not leave to Him who was crucified anything divine in His own 
nature; not even in His noblest part, in the wvedpua, was the 
human at the same time also divine.’ 

If, in the view of Apollinaris, the Logos did not, properly 
speaking, take the place of the usual human vods, as something 
foreign to humanity; and if, on the contrary, He who became 
flesh (€vcapxos) set forth true humanity, and was the mvedpa 
in Christ, he had no alternative but to represent this human 
mvevua, which was at the same time Logos, as actually man, 
and as participating in all human qualities. We discover at 
once, however, that this wvetwa presents two aspects: one, as 
to which it is Logos or God, and absolutely immutable; the 
other, as to which it is finite, and is able really to humble itself 
and sympathize with our sufferings and conflicts. This duality 
of aspects in the one Logos necessarily leads to a distinction 
being drawn between the Logos and the Father (see Note 
1, page 373); and, in fact, he consistently persisted in referring 
the words éuov Oédnua, which occur in Luke xxi. 42 (“not 
My will, but Thine be done”), not merely to the human will of 
Christ, but also to the Logos,—that is, so far as the Logos was 
united with the man. The will of the Logos in the man, says 
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he, did not therefore come into conflict with that of the Father ; 
for, even when He was not heard, not to be heard was His will, 
and consequently, in any case, His will was done. Accordingly, 
the Logos and His will were rendered by His humanity dif- 
ferent from, but not antagonistic to, the Father: the truth of 
the humanity of Christ manifested itself in this difference (ro 
avOpwrwov Xpiatov édeixvuTo GéXnua). One can easily under- 
stand how, with such principles, he came to be charged with 
Arianism; for Arius also taught that there was a tpemtov in 
Christ different from the will of the Father. But apart from 
the consideration that the tpemwrov posited by Arius involved the 
possibility of sin, whereas Apollinaris represented it as an out- 
flow of the unchangeable love and essential sinlessness of 
Christ, those who brought this charge forgot that Arius at- 
tributed immutability to the Father alone, and mutability alone 
to the Son. Apollinaris was far from intending to do this: 
he represented the Son also as unchangeable as to His deity, 
but believed, notwithstanding, that by His incarnation the 
Logos made Himself unequal to Himself, though He restores 
Himself again to His original equality with Himself,’—an 
equality which always continued to be potentially His. He 
is much rather chargeable, therefore, with entertaining patri- 
passian principles in relation to the deity of the Son, than with 
Arianism. But even this would not be correct, for he totally 
repudiates the idea of a conversion, nay more, of a passibility of 
the Logos ;” on the contrary, he regards His suffering, as in the 
last instance an act of love, as évépyeta. Not merely the ad- 
justment of the dvalpeots, but even the submission thereto, the 
Kévwots, was an act of the eternal and ever self-identical love 
of the Logos. It is true, the first product of this love was suf- 


£& ovpavov, To eis evo avrov mpocsianuuevov. A. Mai 7, 203 :—Ei 02 ioo- 
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fering, was a feeling of pain, resulting from the conjunction of 
the Logos with the suffering Jesus; but if the Logos could 
not lovingly have sympathized with humanity, even whilst in 
the humanity of Christ, His divine nature would not have 
been in harmony with, but would have stood in the way of, His 
love; and therefore the physical categories in the conception of 
the Logos, instead of being subject to, would set a limit and 
restraint to the ethical, or, in other words, to His love. 

Gregory Nazianzen directs special attention to this inequality 
of the Logos, who is at the same time the archetypal man, with 
Himself." He says,—The words, He was begotten, tempted, 
He hungered, thirsted, slept, was weary, they (that is, the 
Apollinarists) refer to the human aspect; but that He was 
glorified by the angels, that He conquered the tempter, and 
wrought miracles, they attribute to the deity. The question, 
“Where have you laid Lazarus?” belonged to our weak 
nature; but when He cried, “ Lazarus, come forth,’ and raised 
him from the dead, that belonged to the nature which is higher 
than ours.” When He struggled with distress, was nailed to the 
cross, and buried, it affected the outward husk; that He rose 
again and ascended to heaven, was due to the inner treasure.’ 
But when Gregory Nazianzen asserts, that thus the very fault 
is committed which was charged upon the doctrine of the 
Church, and that it involves the assumption of two mutually 
conflicting natures, he overlooks, in the first place, that at that 
time the Church had not seen as clearly as did Apollinaris, that 
Christ must be regarded as one indivisible person, and that we 
must not take such a view of His humanity as would constitute 
it a second person; and, in the second place, that, as we have 
shown, Apollinaris believed the human and divine aspects, 
which he never describes as natures, to be contained in each 
other. The inequality of Christ to Himself, referred to above, 
did not affect merely one of the two aspects, but both, each by 
and in itself. In the first place, humanity was present in 
Christ in its complete form; the archetype, the eternal wvedua 


1 Ep. ad. Cledon. 2, 7, or Or. 52. 

2 Compare Athan. Tom. ad Antioch. 7. But see also Note 65. 

® Compare Athan. c. Apoll. 1,3, where the same is designated by Zowdev 
avdpamos. He speaks also, in c. Ap. 1, 12, of men who say,—Ors daros 
cotly 6 wabay vies and dArAos 6 mH radar. 
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was there; but it passed into inequality with itself, by assuming 
the form of our humanity. That eternal cwvedwa in Him was, 
further, and at the same time, the deity of the Logos; conse- 
quently, the deity also passed into inequality with itself, in the 
suffering God-man. (Note 70.) 

In that Apollinaris thus represented the divinity of the Logos 
as having, in itself, an aspect turned towards, yea, even apper- 
taining to, the humanity (even as humanity has an aspect turned 
towards the divine), we can understand how it was possible for 
Gregory Nazianzen further to charge him with introducing a 
“scala” into the divine (Ad Cledon. 1, 16). He constructs 
the Trinity, says Gregory, by representing it as compounded of 
a great, a greater, and a greatest.' This can only refer to 
the circumstance of his attributing to the Logos, besides His 
perfect deity, an aspect turned towards finitude; and of his 
using similar words respecting the Holy Spirit, so far as He 
dwells in believers, groans in them, as Paul teaches, is grieved, 
and so forth. But this ceconomic Subordinatianism is as 
widely removed as possible from Arianism; for it might very 
easily have the doctrine of the Council of Nica, the onto- 
logical Trinity, for its presupposition (Mansi 3, 461). Further- 
more, on the basis thereof, by the application of ethical prin- 
ciples, it was possible for him to teach an humiliation, that 
is, a self-emptying of the Son and the Spirit, in the sense, 
namely, both of their making themselves unequal to the Father, 
and, as we have shown above, of their making themselves each 
unequal to Himself. This, however, must be evident from 


what has preceded. We have also express testimony to the 


effect that he adhered firmly to the Nicene doctrine of the 
Trinity. (Greg. Nyss. l. c. c. 52, p. 264, says, —“ He established 
piav ths Tptados OcdtyTa, in opposition to the Arians ;” Theo- 
doret himself (1. c.) was compelled to testify,—In some of his 
writings we find also the Church doctrine of the Trinity, év évois 
ovyypapacw—opolws auivy Kal tHv play Ths Oedrntos odclav 
kat Tas Tpels brootdcess exijpuéev.) Apollinaris believed, further, 
that the power to adjust that dca/peors was always inherent in 


* Compare also Theodoret, Her. Fab. 4,8: Adrod yep tori sipnpece +6 
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have the reproach of Sabellianism. . 
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Christ; and that the perfect adjustment would take place in 
the thousand years’ kingdom, when the glorified person of the 
Redeemer, having attained to complete unity, will dwell and 
walk among men on earth, in a form which shall be at once 
adequate to the deity, and perfectly human. (Note 71.) 

The remarks just made throw light on an expression of 
Apollinaris which has occasioned much surprise. The man 
Jesus Christ, says he, is one, as God the Father is one; this 
belongs to the idea of an essence. This same unity is, in like 
manner, predicable of the compound being which stands in the 
middle between God and man (wote Kal TotTo ducews ovv- 
Oérov petakd ovtons Ocod kal avOpérrav). In his Syllogisms, 
Apollinaris had said,—If different qualities concentre in one, 
there arises a kind of middle thing; for example, spring is a 
middle thing between winter and summer. No middle thing, 
however, includes within itself the points of both extremes in 
completeness, but merely partially. Wherefore, the middle 
between God and men, in the Person of Christ, is neither 
completely man nor completely God, but a commixture of God 
and man.’ At first sight, this passage does not at all seem to 
fit into Apollinaris’ system; this wecorns appears to merit being 


charged with the same fault as he himself had brought against | 


the doctrine of the Church (see Note 1, p. 360). Indeed, 
Gregory of Nyssa already makes the same observation (c. 49, 
p- 257). The doctrine of the Church does not desire a half, 


but réXevov Oedv and rédevov &vOpwrov in Christ; Apollinaris, — 


on the contrary, presents us with a mutilated man. But that 
he omits the one axporns, the human spoaipeois, the human 
vots from his conception of Christ, is certain; and equally 
certain, that he allows the Aeyos during Christ’s life on earth to 


become unequal to Himself, and does not allow Him to exhibit — 


His proper axporys. The peodrns resulting herefrom fits per- 
fectly into his system, provided it remains eternally; the more 
so, as with this “temperamentum,” which the God-man sets 


1A. Mai7, 310: Mesérures yivovros idsorgrav diaDopay ele Ev cuvernbovaay, 
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forth on earth, well consists an idea to which Apollinaris at- 
tached great importance,—the idea, namely, that the Logos, or 
_ the eternal wvevua, was a determination of humanity, and that, 
on the other hand, the cap& was a determination of the deity 
thus approximated to it. 

Christ therefore is ula gvats, one essence; by which he un- 
_ derstood both the unity of the person and the essential unity of 
the two aspects, the divine and the human. To the unity of 
the person corresponds unity of volition and of thought. The 
hegemony in this unity is constantly in the hands of the Logos 
who became voids évoapxos. For this reason, Christ was raised 
above all necessity of practice (aoxnous) ; and only on the con- 
dition that He was raised above practice, both as to knowledge 
and virtue, could He be the Redeemer. Without learning, He 
must needs be wise and holy from His very birth.? He worked 
His miracles, not like a prophet by the power of God, but by 
- His own power (Cat. Cord. p. 255; Greg. Antirrh. c. 29, p. 
196.—Cat. Cord. pp. 384, 329). He spake not by revelation, 
but was Himself the lawgiver. Consequently, the inmost core 
of His personality remained untouched by that inequality or 
diremption (Svaipects) ; this core was not merely a principle, 

_ but the complete inner man, the perfect mvedua or the Logos. 
It is, further, particularly interesting to bring under consi- 
deration the relation of believers to Christ. The principal term 
employed by Apollinaris to designate it is wywnows. Mohler has 
coarsely interpreted the word to denote a mechanical copying or 
mimicking. With a Protestant colouring, this is repeated also 


_ by Baur (pp. 635 ff.), who finds in the word a species of Pela- 


1 Compare A. Mai 7, 70. The passages from Apollinaris, Polemon, and 
others, p. 20: pele évépysia, wel Qvots. P.16:—wlie Qos odvberos, ovy- 
xparos, coepnini xl being. "O. nowy wiorts, exclaimed Apollinaris, xal wigss 
beomreciac, Osds xl caps wlav &mertrcas Quo. 
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equal to the enemy.) Tis didaxro¢ ooMes; Compare especially c. 51. A 
man subject to the common corruption of men, even to the rperrev, could 
not help. Only a perfectly sinless being could take away the curse of sin. 
Compare Cat. Cord. in Joh. 8, 38, where he designates this essential know- 
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gian idea of imitation, which would involve the laying of a false 
stress on the moral example of Christ. Against such a suppo- 
sition, his antagonism to the Antiocheians, especially to Diodorus 
of Tarsus, ought alone to have protected him.’ Still more, the 
importance he attached to the death of Christ (compare, for 
example, the Cat. Cord. on Joh. xix. 17). Apollinaris’ fault 
was rather that of allowing the ethical to fall into the back- 
ground, as compared with the religious. ‘The passage quoted by 
Athanasius (c. Apoll. 1, 2), indeed, of which the men above- 
mentioned seem alone to have taken notice, does not show us 
clearly what Apollinaris’ real opinion was. All it reports is,— 
capKos pmev Kawornta Xpioros érrdéderxtat Ka opolwow (that 
is, Christ exhibited the new humanity in likeness to us) Tod dé 
dpovodvtos év nuiv THY KawoTnTa, Sid minoEws Kal OMOLaTEwS 
Kal amoyns Ths duaptias Exactos év EavT@ émioelxvuTat (that 
is, the novelty of him who thinks in us, each one shows by 
imitation, resemblance and abstinence from sin). More light 
is thrown on the matter by Ep. ad Cledon. 2, 3, where the 
complaint is made against the school of Apollinaris (Gregory 
alludes particularly in the letters to Vitalis, for whom, in other 
respects like Epiphanius, he entertained a very high regard, 
Ep. ad Cled. 2, 5), that it gives a different explanation of the 
words, “‘ We have the spirit of Christ” (1 Cor. xi. 16), from the 
Church, understanding by the spirit of Christ, His deity. This, 
however, first becomes quite clear from several passages pre- 
served in a Catena to the Gospel of John.’ 

How far removed he was from Pelagianism, we may judge 
from his remarks on John ii. 5 :—The Lord leads Nicodemus 
to true knowledge by attributing regeneration to grace, which is 
accomplished by the service, indeed, of water, which cleanses the 
body, but by the energy of the Spirit sanctifying the soul and fill- 
ing it with deity. If He dwell in us as a pledge and first fruit, the 
perfect kingdom of God will come, and the fulness of the deity 
fillus.” On vi. 27, he remarks,—The eternally enduring food is 


1 Compare p. 282, c. 42, where he protests against the Antiocheian dis- 
tinction between vids Pvces Ozds and vids Ozod (see Note 63). 

2 Compare Cat. Corder. 1630, p. 89, on John iii. 5,; on vi. 27, p. 180; 
ver. 28, p. 181. 
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the faith that makes alive, by which we are assimilated to the body 
(the humanity) of Christ, and are sealed by the Father with the 
power of God." On vers. 28 f. :—Faith is a holy, perfect work ; 
for which reason, it both justifies and sanctifies without human 
works, seeing that it contains within itself the noblest energy, 
and is not slothful and inactive.’ On viii. 56 :—What day did 
Abraham see? Christ, the true light, the Sun of righteousness, 
appeared to Abraham, in that He illuminated him with His rays 
in virtue of his faith. This faith was counted to him for right- 
eousness, and so he exulted with joy to have seen the day of 
God in the ideal world (tiv vontyv Ocod juépav). (Note 72.) 
These passages show that Apollinaris had attained a deeper in- 
sight into the nature of faith. Through faith we are made par- 
takers of the deity of Christ, which is at the same time humanity 
(zrvedpua) ; in other words, we are made partakers of the principle 
of the divine-human life. Hence righteousness does not come 
from works, but through God, and becomes the portion of faith, 


which is not merely passive, inactive, but the highest energy. 


Christ works faith, in that He sets forth virtue and wisdom 
through the medium of His humanity as an organ; through 
His meekness and humility He attracts us to Himself, and 
works upon us until we decide either for or against Him—in 
the latter case, the decision is a rejection, not excusable on the 
ground of passion, but conscious.” In another passage still ex- 


Aomep appaBavos noel émrapryiis nrerclag nEes Boosrela tov Oecd, TAnpWoIS ovae 
Oeorrnros ev nuiv. 

1 Aven 02 (the true tp0Qy) gv 4 arlotis 4 Cworoids, xed qv sZopeosovvrecs 
Tpos Thy Tepree TOU nuplov, THy UO ToD Ilarpos toQpayiopeevny TH belo Ouveepest. 

2 "Epyoy ry wioriv dwoQalvay lepov re noel rérciov. Aso nol dvev ra cy- 
Oparivay toyuv einorac Simesol re noel ceyialel, Ors naAALoTHY evépryesay exer THs 
Wuxiis, vn dpylav rive xal dwpagiav. Thisreminds one of Luther’s preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans. 

3 On John xii. 36 :—’EQ’aarre 02 adrod ro rpaov xual ravreras &Qeo- 
Tuxds Opaorrnros, expt Tocovtov Tapiay sic méoor, dupe TOV Oiapapruphous THy 
arnderav. Ov yep épyiis roAMnum nate Tov curipos Zpyov eiray ede yeverbots, 
rAd xanles Bovrcvuc’ trAurroy yep cic xaraxplow amav TO eS dpyig TOAMO- 
fevov cexpoy O¢ ty xanle ro werd Bovrts wovnpevecdas. Verse 40:—But the 
hardness brought on by God is not therefore the work of holy power, but a 
permission of the divine judgment and the work of the evil, hostile power. 
For (see on xiii. 21) evil also continues subject to God, and must serve the 
good ; and the devil has power only through the evil that already is in men 
(compare on xiv. 30). 
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tant, he expressly explains what he understands by that p/unots. 
His unity with the Father is an unity of nature (fvovxy); His 
unity with the Apostles is a matter of grace. Nevertheless the 
latter resembles the former, and that which is natural is imitated 
by that which is the work of grace (ouolwpa éxelvou kab pipnots 
ToD KaTa pvow TO Kata yapw),—to wit, by means of faith. 
Christ accomplished His miracles by a natural power, not by 
faith in the Father; the Apostles, through faith in the Son; 
wherefore also the Son is worshipped, the Apostles not. We 
owe to the Lord what He demands, says he in another place ; 
but He gives what He claims. (Note 73.) We are to love 
Him, because He loved us. As I, says Christ, belong to the 
Father as to My deity, and yet am at the same time loved by 
Him as one who has raised Himself out of the circle of men 
(€& avOpwrwv avacras), so are you, who belong to Me after the 
flesh, loved by Me (on John xy. 8). By His ascension to the 
Father, He set forth the righteousness which pertains to be- 
lievers. Jor it is this that justifies men, to wit, that our flesh 
and the human form ascended in Him the throne of heaven, sat 
down at the right hand of the Father, and was exalted higher 
than the human eye can reach.’ Although we are called upon 
to imitate Him in thought and deed, to be in harmony with 
Him, as His spirit and will are in harmony with the Father, we 
can do nothing without Him ; separated from Him, we dry up 
like branches cut off from the vine. In our own firmness (avdela) 
we cannot confide; for in us there is nothing solid, nothing un- 
changeably good (oteppov, dtperrov ayabov): He, on the con- 
trary, says,—My invincible power is a sure source of courage for 
all those who participate in Me (in John xvi. 33; xv. 7). All 
human virtue and perfection prior to Christ remained imperfect 
for lack of Him; but, on the other hand, the divine deeds and 
care for men first attained completeness through the redemption 
in Christ. In Christ, therefore, both humanity and the revela- 
tion of God were perfected.” Man was both raised above him- 


1 Totro yap rovs cvbparous tdixnalace ro ooepua 2 nav nal eldos c&vbpa- 
mivoy exiBjvees Opdvou ovpaviov xal xabeabnvecs wepe Ilerpl, x.7.A. Compare 
on xx. 18, p. 455. “ Through Me, God will be your Father, éray dvapa 
Thy && yuay advayov drapyny.” 

? On John xix. 30. He says, ‘‘ It is finished,” and justly, rdong mév rig 
év dvbparots ckperngs mposipyactuns dteAovs pevovans avev Xosorov, waons de 
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self, and made like Christ, and thus perfected." A new and 
wonderful birth was introduced by Christ: it is attended by 
inexpressible pains; but the suffering is followed by the resur- 
rection, and brings a joy which will no more change, and which 
cannot be taken away ; for through the resurrection of the new 
man ye stand as new men, and obtain free access to God. Ye 
will rejoice when ye shall witness the birth of the child which 
was unknown to the world, and which is exalted above death 
and corruption; and that is Hein you.” These propositions are 
plainly fitted to establish the opoovela of Christ, if not with the 
human race in general, at all events with perfected men, with 
Christians. 

It cannot be denied that Apollinaris’ doctrine of faith is a 
logical development of his Christology; and that, on the whole, 
his system is governed by one principle. Faith corresponds to 
the fact of the incarnation: by the incarnation Christ became 
like us; by faith we become like Christ. As the divine vods 
was the hegemonic principle in Christ, so is the Spirit of Christ 
in us. And as that divine vods was not something foreign to 
humanity, but rather the true, the eternal man, the éow dvOpw- 
Tos; even so are we perfected by our reception of the vods of 
Christ, although we are thereby at the same time exalted above 
ourselves. Prior to the coming of Christ also, it is true, human 
nature appeared as a relatively independent being: it had a 
relative centre of unity, a vos, in which the powers were con- 
joined to unity. But this was not yet the true vods; for, inas- 
Um Ozov wepl akvOpaxous yevowevns wpovolas ev TH mapa Xpiorov curnplae ro 
TéAzov drorapPavovons. 

1 On John xvii. 13 :—‘‘ These things speak I in the world.” Saag dv 
rour@ Osceipel TO xara Qo nal xab omolwow. He, namely, is not of the 
world ; His disciples also are not of the world: the former is clear, for He 
did not descend from heaven. O/ 62 dxéarone: xara tiv duolwasy ry Xpiorov 
peteBeBynnxecav dro tov xdomov. They became strangers to me, Osa tiv daep 
evbpuxov &pergv. Through their ofxescrys with Him also, they were estranged 
from the world. 

2 On John xvi. 21 :—otras déroBycerast duiv tat rod xasvov xal Oavpa- 
olov rovroy roxerov. Nov yap ds adandas kvdpwmos eis tov xdapeov yevvcrroes ex 
Tapnoocav adivav, nal Avany pty viv al rept ro wabos adives mwpocolcover, 
xyapay Of 4 mera TO Tabs cevaoreoIs'—Ore Did Ts aVacTHCEWS TOU véov avOpa- 
mov veot xaraotravres eis THy wpos Osov ylere wappynolav. Xeepyoeabe yap orev 
none (10.) Eévov TH xdomem weesdlov dmworex bev &Poaprdv re xo avdredpor, ExvToy 
d€¢ OnArovers Duaiv. 
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much as it lacked a divine content, its content was sensuous, 
and thus all was disfigured. The vods in Christ ruled, and was 
no longer merely mutable, elective, or psychical (1 Cor. ii. 14) ; 
it was the hegemonical spirit ; and through faith the same thing 
takes place by grace in us. We also need the &rpemrov for our 
perfection, the vedua as a new principle, which must be our 
essential righteousness; we, however, attain to it by grace. 
This, like many other ideas of Apollinaris, reminds us strongly 
of the system of Andreas Osiander, of his “ justitia essentialis.” 
Apollinaris has, notwithstanding, left a discrepancy in his 
system. Men, even apart from Christ, have vods in themselves ; 
but it is, as it were, merely the form or the possibility thereof, 
it is Sexrexos for good and evil, tperrds, and so forth; in reality, 
however, the servant of sin. Christ, on the contrary, has no 
vods at all which is derived from the Adamitic nature; and, 
therefore, His equality of essence with men suffers. Had Apol- 
linaris been minded to carry out the parallel between Christ and 
men strictly, he must have maintained, ezther that believers have 
no vovs, no mvedua, before they believe; and that it is first 
created in them by Christ. But although Apollinaris sometimes 
inclined thereto, he could not be prepared to carry the notion 
out strictly; because men prior to Christ would thus be degraded 
almost to the rank of beasts, and redemption and completion 
would be a new creation, instead of a renovation; especially 
as the new element superadded by creation, the mvedua, con- 
stituted, in the view of Apollinaris, the inmost centre, the very 
kernel of the human personality itself. Or, on the other hand, 
as it was impossible to carry this out, he must have attributed a 
vods, a human soul, to Christ as to His human nature, the nature 


_assumed from Mary; at all events, in the sense that this vods, so 


far as it owed its existence to the first creation, was a vobs Sex- 
texos, neither filled with the sensuous nor with the divine, but 
still endowed with the possibility of both. In the incarnation 
itself, however, he must have conceived it filled and appropriated 
by the divine vods or Logos, as was required by the idea of a true 
incarnation and a true development. At the same time, justice 


_ would thus be done to the deep, speculative insight of Apollinaris 


into the fact, that the Logos who fills this human soul, and con- 
joins it with Himself, is not a something foreign to its essence, 
but that which it had, as it were, yearned for and expected, be- 
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cause it could not attain to its true shape and form until it had 
been filled with its true content ;—in other words, it was com- 
patible with the view in question, to hold the Logos to be the 
truth of human nature. We have found previously that Irenzeus, 
pursuing a course of thought similar to that of Apollinaris, en- 
deavoured to avoid the fault just mentioned, by distinguishing 
in the human soul between possibility or susceptibility, and 
realization or fulfilment: attributing the former to the human 
aspect of Christ derived from the Adamitic nature, which the 
Holy Ghost had prepared and consecrated for the scene of the 
incarnation ; the latter to the Logos ;—and believing, on the 
one hand, that the human nature, because pure, tended towards 
union with the Logos; on the other hand, that the Logos, out 
of love, strove towards an incarnation. Apollinaris, however, 
did not do this, because he reckoned to the Adamitic nature, not 
merely opposed possibilities in the form of a double susceptibi- 
lity, but also an independent power to take opposite resolutions, 
the avre€ovo.ov. If he necessarily regarded an human voids, 
possessed of independence, as an hindrance to the incarnation, 
it was still more the case, because he appears to have attributed 
to the soul derived from Adam’s race, as others had done to the 
body, a natural bias to evil, and because he deemed it impossible 
that a human being with freedom of choice should remain with- 
out sin. His only resource, therefore, was to shut out this 
human vods; which he then futilely endeavoured to make good 
by designating the vods éoupdvios or Aoyos, also dvOpwrros 
€TOUPAVLOS. 

However greatly, then, the Church teachers may have mis- 
understood Apollinaris, and however lightly they may have esti- 
mated the elements of his system which were speculatively of 
main importance, they were justified in charging him with a 
curtailment in Christ Himself of the human nature, which He 
came to heal and perfect; supposing that the only way to secure 
the unity of the divine-human person was to let fall the truly 
human soul, instead of so defining it that it should be able to 
be conjoined in unity with the Logos, without being tainted 
with sin, and without having a separate personality of its own. 
A God in a human body with animal life (uy) Sorex), they 
say to him therefore, is a mask, but not a God-man. Apolli- 
naris, it is true, constantly exclaims afresh,—Christ cannot have 
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so entirely become that which we are as to have lost the ability 
to make out of us that which He is. He says, in particular, 
influenced by his antagonism to Arianism, a human vods of the 
first creation must necessarily possess freedom of choice, and 
thus an uncertainty and an impotence against sin would have 
attached to Christ, that must have rendered it impossible for 
Him to fulfil His vocation of Redeemer. But they replied,— 
That which was not assumed by Him remained unhealed (ro 
ampocAnmtov Kat abepdrevtov). They asked,—Is not the soul 
precisely the highest in man? and would not, therefore, an 
incarnation without soul be Docetical in the main point?’ Or, 
did the body alone stand under sin and condemnation? and did 
the soul need no redemption ? 

To this he might indeed have answered,—The work of re- 
demption consisted precisely in the perfection brought by Christ, 
or in the completion of the creation of our nature; and it be- 
comes unnecessary to lay special emphasis on the redemption. 
For if through faith the vods of Christ enters into us and becomes 
our hegemonical principle, we become thereby new persons, 
pleasing to God, sinless. Plainly, however, the second creation 
thus comes into conflict with the first, inasmuch as the second 
neither recognises nor seeks a living link of connection in the 
first. And even if he recognised the existence of such a point 
of union in believers, and thus escaped a magical creation of a 
new constituent of human nature, he did not acknowledge its 
existence in Christ ; otherwise, as we have just shown, he must 
have attributed to Him a human wWvy7, which was susceptible 
to the active divine vods. ‘This also floated before the minds of 
the teachers of the Church when they remarked,—His theory 
renders the incarnation more difficult, instead of explaining it. 
For, through denying the human soul, he lost that middle link, 
by means of which it was possible for the deity to appropriate 
the body and its sufferings.? It is true, Apollinaris professes 

1 Greg. Nyss. 1. c. c. 33, p. 204, charges him with teaching a rootless — 
man, a&vOparoy cppiCov, nal cova dy xpos tHy nuerépev Quoi. 212 :—exQvaov 
THs nuetépas Piccws, He teaches strictly two species of men :—an earthly, 
consisting of body, soul, reason ; and an heavenly, consisting of body, soul, 
God. Christ, therefore, stands over against us as érepoovosos, and is not 


CMoovatog xara rd xvpiwreroy, in relation to the highest element of the 
Adamitic humanity. 


* L. c. p. 256, c. 48:—He proceeds dg oixesorépas rapa tov vou Tis cup- 
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that it was necessary for Christ, in order to exhibit virtue, to 
walk among men asa man. But if His humanity was a body 
without rational soul, His virtue was not human virtue. N ay 
more, says Gregory of Nyssa, if He had no freedom (avreEou- 
otov), His virtue was no virtue.! 

This curtailment of the human nature in itself has a Doceti- 
cal character; but that Apollinaris was tainted with Docetism, 
shows itself still more clearly in the circumstance, that (as, 
indeed, might consistently be expected) he was unable to, attri- 
bute growth in wisdom and grace, learning, exercise, tempta- 
tion, to the human soul of Christ. But if He was not the 
subject of actual growth, and merely revealed to others in ever 
increasing measure the inner treasures of His being, which re- 
mained in themselves ever the same, and, being complete and 
closed, were susceptible neither of enlargement nor diminution, 
He did not pass through a truly human course of life. The 
cause of this fault, was his assuming the human TVED UA of 
Christ to be immediately of like nature with the eternal Logos. 
Instead of positing merely the possibility of the incarnation in 
the eternal Logos, distinguishing therefrom every actualization 
of this possibility, and representing the possibility as becoming 
an actuality, by an ethical process (that is, through the love of 
the Logos, which impelled Him to the act of xévaous, and by 
the ethical process which Christ underwent), he posits the 
humanity as eternally complete, cata 76d Kupt@tatov ; he repre- 
sents it as the Logos Himself. Prior to the incarnation, it is 
latent merely in relation to men; in itself, it is eternally com- 
plete. On this view, however, the childhood of Christ was 
necessarily mere appearance. He cannot be a moral example, 
but the physical or metaphysical process of the incarnation of 
God, begun in Him, is simply continued in believers, who re- 
ceive, in the place of their earthly vods, His veda, or the 
victorious principle of that union of the divine with the flesh 
%0S ovoNS Tpos THY THs bedryTos Eywowv. C. 41, p. 239: The assumption of the 
cap by the Logos becomes more intelligible, if the vod; formed the transition 
to the God Aadyoe. 

* Ibidem :—How can the odp2 have virtue without the éxovciov? And 
the éxoveroy is impossible without a vos. C. 41:—4 xpoclocars obdésy eTEpov 
vous tis eoriv. How, then, could Apollinaris say,—Man, in whom is no vous, 
MeranreuBaver tig nabapdés ceric? To d&axponlperoy can neither be &@lacroy 
nor praiseworthy, although it may be without sin. 
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which was archetypally realized in Christ. Apollinaris seems 
to have had not the slightest notion, that even if the Redeemer 
did assume a human soul, and with it subject Himself to a pro- 
cess of development through freedom of choice, His victory and 
work of redemption were notwithstanding sure; and, besides, 
that only on this supposition could His virtue be human virtue 
and be tested. Freedom he believed to involve sin, at all 
events for a soul of Adam’s race. Such notions may not be 
directly branded Manichzean; but, at all events, the notion that 
freedom of choice is not fit for appropriation by the Logos, 
whilst at the same time it is an essential constituent of the 
nature of men and angels, involves a complaint against the first 
creation. ‘This complaint. is the more unjustifiable, as, in the 
further course of his system, a representation is given of the 
essential nature of man, according to which freedom of choice 
by no means forms part of its eternal idea, but merely appertains 
to man at a lower stage; for he maintains that Christ was the 
perfect man, and the process of the “ Unio” of the wvedwa with 
the odp&, undergone by Him, is continued also in those who 
believe on Him. To Christ, however, he ascribes no freedom 
of choice ; and so likewise believers, in his view, are first raised 
by the Christian principle above mutability. In accordance 
herewith, therefore, instead of saying, the first creation was 
not suitable in its completeness for appropriation by the Logos, 
he ought rather to have expressed himself as follows :—The 
first creation itself was still imperfect; it was marked by un- 
fixity and mutability: the true idea of creation was first realized 
in the man, who was raised above all freedom of choice. It 
would thus have appeared as a mere defect or transition-stage, 
as the not yet existent divine fixity. But this he did not wish 
to teach; he regarded freedom of choice as something positive, 
which, though derived from God, was incompatible with the 
full goodness of the world, seeing that it was not even capable 
of aiding in the realization of this goodness. Accordingly, 
Apollinaris is undoubtedly chargeable to a certain extent with — 
Manicheism. On such a theory, redemption must of course 
consist, above all, in deliverance from that freedom of will 
which naturally tends to evil, and in the informing of the 
fleshly man with a higher principle, with the third factor of 
the true human essence. This leads us to the other aspect of 
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the matter. Apollinaris had no conception of an_ historical 
mediation, of an historical process, but believed that the whole 
result was brought into existence at one stroke. His strength 
lay alone in describing magnitudes already complete¥ in their 
mutual connection and simultaneous existence. Accordingly, 
the idea of perfection predominates over that of reconciliation 
and redemption; and, strictly speaking, he can only attribute 
activity to the divine aspect ;—for the human aspect he has no 
essential place, no mediatory significance. The human aspect, 
selfless in itself, has the office of showing, of revealing, the 
divine—nothing more; it is simply the organ moved by the 
divine. 

The preliminary decision arrived at by the Synod of Alex- 
andria, in relation to the question of the human soul of Christ, 
in the year 362 (see above, pp. 985 ff.), was adhered to by 
the Church teachers, Athanasius, the Gregories, Basilius the 
Great, Amphilochius Damasus (Mansi I. c. 488 f.), and others. 
Lhat they also justly regarded the incarnation, in and by itself, 
as the principial completion of the reconciliation between heaven 
and earth, we have shown above (Chapter I.). But precisely 
on that account, Apollinaris was unable to satisfy them. For, 
although he appeared to be able to charge the Church with 
arriving rather at an dv@pwrros évGeos, or a double person, that 
is, at a monstrosity, than at an incarnation, if a complete man 
and complete deity are to be supposed to have met in Christ ; 
they in return might justly reply, that precisely he, with his 
repudiation of a human voids, could never show the possibility 
of an incarnation. For yvy7 and cap& do not constitute, they 
are merely momenta of, a man: they could only form the doyetov 
or temple in which the Logos dwelt. On the other hand, vods 
forms part of man; but He is not supposed to have become 
an human voids; consequently, He did not become man. It is 
true, he maintains that the Logos was eternally man in Him- 
self, cata TO Kupt@Tatov, TO Tve}ua; but inasmuch as cap& 
and arvy7) belong as essentially to the idea of man as the wvetya, 
both which he is supposed to derive from Mary, Christ, as 
mere mve}wa, was not yet a complete man. One might sup- 
pose, indeed, that He found His complement, and became a 
complete man, through the appropriation of wuy7 and cdpé ; 
but the wvedyua or vots differed too widely from these two to be 
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able to constitute with them one living unity. The vots was 
complete, eternally perfect, identical with the Logos, so that a 
divine person appeared and dwelt in an human living body; 
but to represent this as the accomplishment of an incarnation 
is inadmissible, for the simple reason, that a complete and per- 
fect vods can only stand in a purely external relation to a body 
that must grow ere attaining to completion. And if, for the 
purpose of avoiding this fault, Apollinaris had posited the vous, 
which connected itself with the cap£, as imperfect, inasmuch 
as the voids was at the same time the Logos becoming incarnate, 
he would have fallen out of Docetism into Arianism or Ebionism. 
If, further, the work of redemption could not be accomplished 
unless Christ passed through all the stadia of human deyelop- 
ment, sanctifying and honouring them all, it must necessarily 
be mutilated by a theory which does not allow of such a de- 
velopment of the human soul in the case of Christ, and repre- 
sents Him as commencing His career with a complete spirit 
(vods), which was also the Logos.* 

The Church teachers must be allowed to have rightly per- 
ceived that the first and most important thing to be done, was 
to lay the foundations completely, prior to thinking of further 


tasks. What profit would be the appearance of bringing out 


the unity of the Person of Christ more completely with Apolli- 
naris, if it were purchased at the price of the completeness of 
the incarnation? First of all, it was necessary to recognise 
the elements constitutive of incarnation in their completeness, 
and then it might be permissible to ask how they could be 
united in the Person of Christ. The Fathers, therefore, acted 
rightly in decidedly affirming that Christ had a human soul; 
and that in defiance of the great difficulties pointed out by 
Apollinaris—difficulties which they thus took upon themselves, 
and which he had pronounced insoluble. ‘The problem of re- 
ducing two complete magnitudes, the Logos and man, to unity, 


1 Compare Theodoret, H. E. 5, 3:—Tay royingy Luyiy eorepnobces rig 


yevyevnueyns EQnoe cwrnpias. Ovx slanGas yap ravrny xara rov éxeivov Adyou 
6 OQsdg Adyos otre larpelas nElwoev, oltre tims meréduuey. "AAA +O pmeev 
Cae TO ynivoy (MAN) vx THY dopetuv Tpooxvsiras dvvamewy (that is, in 
Christ) ; 4 O¢ Wun (ours) 4 nar’ sixdva delay yeyevnutun xara mewevnne 
Thy THs &maptias arimlav mepineiueyn. Ib.1018: Flavian’s expression,—réy 
VOUY TOY neeéTEpoy THs GaTnpins kroaTEpEls. 
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may be much more difficult than that of uniting two magnitudes 
which are incomplete and tempered; but faith demands that 
the humanity be complete, because, otherwise, the work which 
it feels to be complete, must be confessed to be incomplete ; and 
because Christ could not work upon us at all, if He were not of 
like substance with us. Accordingly, the alternative lay before 
them, either to let fall the incarnation itself, or to take up the 
more difficult problem, which faith assured them must be soluble. 
In connection herewith, it is deserving of special remark, that 
they did not allow themselves to be driven to the opposite ex- 
treme by their opposition to Apollinaris. Because they assumed 
that Jesus had a human soul along with His body, they were 
by no means disposed to reduce the incarnation to a besouling 
or bespiriting (Beseelung, Begeistung) of this man: they re- 
pudiated the notion that Christ was merely an dv@pwrros evOeos ; 
they refuse to hear anything of such a predominance of the hu- 
man aspect as would reduce the divine aspect to an accident of 
the human hypostasis. Their wish rather was, that the Logos 
in hypostatical form should be there, as a perfect man. With 
equal firmness also, they rejected an error nearly allied to the 
truth just set forth, to wit, the doctrine of a double personality, 
of the vids Berds side by side with the vids Ocod dice. The 
two complete aspects of the nature of Christ must constitute, 
they taught, a living personal unity. In this respect, they ap- 
proved of and directed their own efforts to the same goal as 
Apollinaris ; and they were far from falling into the mistake of 
later Christian thinkers, who laid great stress on the distinction 
between the two natures, but did not bestow equal care on 
showing how they could be united in one person. 

When we review more carefully the attempts made plainly 
to set forth the union of the two complete natures, our attention 
is above all attracted to Hilarius of Pictavium, who flourished 
about A.D. 350 :—we feel the more drawn to him, because he 
does not appear hitherto to have met with the consideration he 
deserves. 

Hilarius is one of the most difficult Church teachers to un- 
derstand, but also one of the most original and profound. His 
view of Christology is one of the most interesting in the whole 
of Christian antiquity. But in order to form a proper estimate 
of this theory, we must bring to mind the tendencies to which 
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it was opposed. In the first place, Sabellianism had been re- 
vived in a new form; and the older patripassian doctrine of 
conversion had also been resuscitated, with the difference that 
now—at all events by some—it was referred to the trinitarian 
Son. The former (compare Hilar. Comm. in Matt. xi. c. 9, 
De Trin. 10, 50 ff. 18 ff.) regarded the incarnation of the Logos 
as a mere operation of the divine power and wisdom, not as a 
personal existence thereof in a man, and thus naturally fell into 
Ebionism ; for the obvious reason, that the incarnation was un- 
avoidably reduced to the level of a mere extension or continua- 
tion of the divine power of the Logos into the man Jesus: the 
latter also arrived at an Ebionitic result; for if the Logos so far 
fell away from, as to lose Himself, and if, in particular, by 
emptying itself and submitting to weakness, the Word became 
a human soul, then there remained nothing but the man in 
Christ." We have seen above, that even Arianism, which as 
to its inmost essence was Ebionitical, by availing itself of the 
Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence of spirits, and of the for- 
getfulness which resulted from their earthly birth, was able to 
arrive at the same result, as this latter view. In opposition to 
these errors, it was necessary to demonstrate the existence of a 
truly divine and a truly human aspect, or, if one will, the 
duality of the natures in the Person of Christ; in other words, 
it was necessary to draw as clear a distinction as possible be- 
tween the divine and the human. 


1 De Trin. 10, 50, 52:—Plures eludere dictum apostolicum, quo ait 
Christum Dei Sapientiam et Dei virtutem, his modis solent: quod in eo 
ex virgine creando efficax Dei sapientia et Virtus exstiterit, et in nativitate 
ejus divinge prudentiz et potestatis opus intelligatur, sitque in eo efficientia 
potius, quam natura Sapientie. De Trin. 10, 50:—Per quod etiam illud 
vitii adjungitur, ut Deus Verbum tanquam pars aliqua virtutum Dei quo- 
dam se tractu continuationis extendens hominem illum, qui a Maria esse 
coepit, habitaverit et virtutibus divine operationis instruxerit, anime tamen 
suze motu naturaque viventem. ©. 51 :—The power of the Word who thus 
extended Himself from without unto Jesus, strengthened him to perform 


deeds of power after the manner of the prophets: thus also may be ex- . 


plained the words, “‘My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
_ Jesus, namely, was again also a Dei Verbo contracta rursum protensione 
desertus. De Trin. 10, 50 :—defecisse omnino Deum Verbum in animam 
corporis volunt, ut—de se defecerit Deus Verbum, dum corpus officio anime 
viviticat.—51: ut Deus Verbum anima corporis per demutationem natures 
se infirmitatis exstiterit, et Verbum Deus esse defecerit. 
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In the second place, there were not wanting men who, it is 
true, took their start from this duality, and thus left room for 
an act of grace, nay, even for a personal appearance of the Son 
of God in the sphere of Adamitic humanity ; but, through rest- 
ing in the duality, did not attain to a living unity of the person. 
To this class belonged that part of the Arians which did not ac- 
cept the idea of a conversion of the Logos into the soul of Christ, 
nor of a substitution of the Logos in the place of the human 
soul; but taught that there was an human soul, nay more, an 
human Ego alongside of that of the Logos.1 Further, all those 
who, in the predominance they gave to the bare understanding, 
were the forerunners of the school of Antioch, and believed it 
necessary to be more on their guard against commixture than 
against separation, and objected less strongly to a double Christ 
than to theories like that of Apollinaris and his predecessors. 
In opposition to these separators, it was necessary, on the con- 
trary, to make every effort to point out the solid unity of the 
_ person. For, independently of these, the doctrine of the Church 
itself, as we have seen in the case of Apollinaris, was threatened 
with the danger of the God-man being reduced to an dvOpwrros 
évOeos. But if this task presented great difficulties for Apolli- 
naris, whose doctrine of the divine vods, which took the place of 
the soul of Christ, appeared to lessen it; still more difficult must 
it appear, when a human soul also was reckoned to the humanity 
of Christ. It deserves remark, that even prior to the public 
appearance of Apollinaris, Hilarius had most decidedly upheld 
the true human soul of Christ ; and that he had continued both 
the doctrine of Tertullian (with whom he had otherwise many 
points of affinity) and that of Ireneus in Gaul. A denial of 
the human soul of Christ would have appeared to him a Docetic 
confusion of the human and the divine. So much the more 
desirous, therefore, must we be to learn what he had further to 
say. The more widely he separated the two aspects, above all, 
the more distinctly he affirmed, and the more sharply he defined, 
the completeness of the human nature, whilst at the same time 
quite as jealously asserting for the divine aspect, everything that 
pertains to its full idea; the more interesting is it to observe, 
that he displayed quite as intense an anxiety to demonstrate the 

1 Valens and Ursacius (compare Hilar. de syn. 79 f.) assumed a com- 
passio Filii Dei, which involves the duality. 
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unity of the clearly discriminated aspects. By the combination 
of these two tendencies, Hilarius evinced himself to be, in the 
true sense, a teacher of the Church. 

As to the former :—Hilarius, who was one of the most 
resolute defenders of the cause of Athanasius, developed the 
doctrine of the eternal divine Son, who exists alongside of the 
human aspect, by, above all things, bringing more decidedly 
into play than others the creative activity which pertains to the 
Son of God, in connection also with the act of incarnation, 
though, as we shall soon see, only in order afterwards to convert 
the category of creation more completely into that of incarna- 
tion. It was not the human race or Mary that gave body and 
soul to the Person of Christ; but if we distinguish accurately, 
the creation of the human soul of Christ was a deed of the 
Logos. In the view of Hilarius (Tract. on Ps. exviii., Lit. x. 
pp. 298 ff.), itis an error to suppose that the souls of men spring 
from Adam in the way of propagation. They have a higher 
nobility, a worthier origin ; they are of a heavenly, God-related 
nature, and their nature in itself is not stained with earthly 
material. In the case of Adam, indeed, we know that his soul 
was created before the body, which is of the dust. The dust, 
when reduced to form, was not yet man, but matter; the giving 
a form to the rough matter was not a creation, but a moulding 
of the already existent dust. It was fitting that a creative hand 
should show itself in connection with this highest work, and 
that it should not be a mere forming of what already existed. 
Hence the origin of man is divided into several acts. The first 
is indicated by the words, “ Let Us make an image, which shall 
be like Ourselves.” This refers to the creation of the soul, which 
was called into existence to be an image of the First-born. The 
second was the formation of the earthly image out of the dust. 
Whereupon followed, as the third act, the conjunction of that 
soul with this material, by the Spirit of God, in consequence of 
which the soul acquired a body, the matter was animated, and 


the unity, the living man, became an actuality. However strange 


this theory may appear at first sight, Hilarius seems to have 
regarded it as typically teaching what takes place at a higher 
stage in connection with the incarnation. In the case of Adam, 
he fixes the material and spiritual aspects each by itself, and sepa- 
rates them as widely as possible from each other, in order then 
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to conjoin them the more firmly to an unity in man; and such 
also is his course of procedure with the total humanity of Christ, 
on the one hand, and the deity, on the other. The theory de- 
scribed has also a further significance for him: by its means, 
the share taken by Mary in the work of incarnation is reduced 
to its proper limits. She did not give Jesus His soul, otherwise 
His soul would have been sinful, like that of Adam; and yet 
His soul was of like substance with the souls of men, for they 
also are created immediately by the Logos. Nor, further, did 
she give Jesus His body, if we speak strictly ; for a body is first 
formed out of the material by the accession of the enlivening, 
animating soul, which she did not give. Not by themselves, but 
through the soul, have the members of our body their sensations. 
As soon as the soul. ceases to have anything further to do with 
the body, as soon as it ceases to feel the body with its sensations, 
it has already become alien from it, and, properly speaking, no 
longer belongs to it. As a consequence, the body soon corrupts, 
and must be cast aside. If, then, the soul first constitutes the 
material a body, and if the material without soul is an unformed 
mass, we can only partially say,—Christ derived His body from 
Mary ; for, strictly speaking, Christ’s body first became a body 
through the soul, and His soul He did not derive from Mary. 
For this reason the Son of God, or the “Spiritus Dei,” is 
termed the “conditor” of the body." The God-man derived 
His origin from Himself, and not from Mary, even as to the 
corporeal aspect of His being. Hence also was His body con- 
secrated and pure from the beginning, through His God-de- 
scended soul. And as His soul was most intimately united with 
the heavenly Son, Hilarius did not hesitate to use even the ex- 
pression,—The body of Christ was of heavenly origin.’ 


1 De Trin. 2, 5: —Humani generis caussa Dei Filius natus ex virgine est 
et spiritu sancto, ipso sibi in hac operatione famulante, et sua, Dei videlicet 
inumbrante virtute, corporis sibi initia consevit et exordia carnis instituit. 
10, 16:—Non enim corpori Maria originem dedit,—inasmuch as without 
the Spiritum Sanctum and the Verbum Dei no man would have been 
brought into existence. By the potestas Verbi is the caro initiata et con- 
dita. C.18:—lIpse corporis sui origo est. C. 22 :—Si conceptum carnis, nisi 
ex Deo, virgo non habuit, longe magis necesse est, anima corporis, nisi ex 
Deo aliunde non fuerit. C. 25:—Ipse quidem per virginem ex se natus homo. 
To exactly the same purpose, Gregor. Nyss. Antirrhet. c. 54, pp. 271 ff. 

2 De Trin. 10, 73 :—Caro illa de ccelis est. C. 15 :—Corpus cceleste. 
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This has been understood as though he denied Mary to have 
been the actual mother of Christ cata capxa; as though he left 
her merely the function of the bringing forth, or of the nour- 
ishment and reception in her womb, of an human germ, im- 
planted into her from without,—a germ which was derived, as 
to soul and body, from the essence, or, at all events, from the 
creative power, of the Logos; and to which Mary, therefore, 
stood, as it were, in the relation of foster-mother.' This view, 
however, notwithstanding many passages appear to justify it, is 
incorrect. Rather did the Son of God, by becoming incarnate, 
appropriate something which was foreign to Him (quod alienum 
a se erat), even as Adam’s body also was not created, but was 
formed out of a substance that already existed. From God the 
soul, from the Virgin the earthly material of the body. _What- 
ever a child derives from its mother from the beginning, that 
Christ’s humanity derived from Mary. (Note 74.) If Hilarius 
derived the body of Christ from the essence of the Logos, or 
even, as to material, from the creative power of the Logos, how 
could he have conceived the God-man to be so completely united 
and interwoven with collective humanity as he evidently did ? 
His entire doctrine of the “evacuatio,” for the sake of assuming 
the “forma servilis,” would then be useless, unintelligible. For 
if the Logos had produced the “ forma servilis” out of His own 
substance, or had lowered Himself thereto, the “ evacuatio” 
would be identical with the “forma servilis;” whereas he draws 
a clear distinction between the two. And if He did not derive 
His body from Mary; He was a stranger in the human race, and 
was neither born into humanity nor rebare humanity in Him- 
self. The Son of God, considered in Himself, had no “ caro,” 
although He possessed the power to acquire “caro.” He did 
acquire it, in that He “se ex alto defixit in limo profundi” (in 
Ps, Ixviii. 4). Rather by His human birth, therefore, was “nova 
natura in Deum illata” (de Trin. 9, 54), which previously was 
not in God. The Son really received something from humanity, 
which He previously had not, to wit, the “forma servilis,” and 


* Baur 1. c. p. 686, says :—‘‘ The Divine Logos became man by creating 
out of Himself the human nature which consists of body and soul.” Even 
the writer of the very thorough treatise prefixed to the Benedictine edition 
of the works of Hilarius, and which Dr Baur does not take the trouble to 
favour with a refutation, took a more correct view of the matter. 


—— 
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what pertained thereto. Nevertheless, His birth and rise were 
not like those of other men: without the divine act of the Son, 
who united Himself with the soul, which He created, and who 
by this soul animated the material which became the body of 
Christ, that material would not have become a body, much less 
would a man have been produced. The grounds or causal prin- 
ciples of this origin lay not in humanity ; the stamina or ele- 
menta of this person lay in God alone; for without the divine 
act, Mary would not have given birth to anything at all.’ If we 
ask after that which was originally active in connection with the 
generation of Christ, we must go back, not to Mary, but to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost.” The material contained in Mary 
was but the means employed by the Logos for the realization of 
His will of incarnation. What Mary gave, was simply the mass 
susceptible to the divine act of appropriation through the Logos. 
Substantially she gave the same for the generation of the second 
Adam, as the earth gave for the first Adam, with the sole dif- 
ference, that the second was born into our race.*> The “ caro” 
thus acquired by Christ was able to experience pain and change; 
the divine aspect, on the contrary, is “indemutabilis;” it can 
neither lose its dominion, its omniscience, and so forth, nor fall 
away from, nor lose itself. 

The parts taken by the human and the divine in the work 
of incarnation having been thus set as far apart from each 
other as possible, the second problem presented itself for solu- 
tion; and to this Hilarius devoted himself with equal earnest- 
ness. The Person of Christ is of the earth, of the “limus” of 
Adam; but it is also from heaven. How are the two things 
compatible? How can heaven enter into such close union with 


1 De Trin. 10, 85 :—Maria licet sexus sui officio genuerit, tamen non 
terrenz conceptionis suscepit elementis. Genuit enim ex se corpus, sed 
quod conceptum esset ex Spiritu. 

2 De Trin. 2, 27 :—Initia nascendi Spiritus sanctus superveniens (cf. 2, 
26) et inumbrans Virtus Altissimi moliuntur. 10, 35 :—Corpus illud spiri- 
talis conceptionis sumsit exordium. 

* Compare Hil. on Ps. Ixviii. c. 4 :—Ineuntium passionum non aliunde, 
quam ex assumtione carnis et virtus est, et potestas. Non enim incidere 
in Deum hic infirmitatum nostrarum terror valebat, aut exserere se nisi in 
carne corporis nostri tanquam in subjacente materia, potuerant passiones.— 
Primus homo de terree limo: et secundus Adam in hujus limi profundum 
de coelis descendens se ipsum tanquam ex alto yeniens defixit. 
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earth, and earth with heaven? WHilarius found means to com- 
bine the two, on the one hand, by venturing to attribute to 
humanity a great capability of being exalted; and, on the other 
hand, by forming a full enough conception of the loving con- 
descension of the Son. The second point claims our attention 
first, as the motive power of the entire process lies on the side 
of the divine. At the same time, we may precursorily remark, 
that Hilarius shows peculiar skill in setting forth the factors in 
the act of undergoing their process, and declines accepting any 
unity until justice has been done to the distinctions, and the 
distinctions have been conciliated by the process 

Hilarius frequently makes the remark, that if in Christ the 
Son had still retained His divine form, He could not at the 
same time have had a truly human form, for the humanity 
which He had to assume was in the form of a servant. The 
divine form and the servant’s form cannot subsist together in 
one and the same person, at one and the same time.’ In addi- 
tion to this, it must be remembered that the Logos was neces- 
sitated to take the servant’s form into Himself; only thus could 
a personal unity of the divine and human be brought to pass, 
and the weakness of humanity be converted into divine power. 
To his mind, the incarnation had accomplished nothing, unless 
the entire person was as truly God the Word as the man 
Jesus; that is, unless God was also man, and man was God.? 
Tf, then, he were compelled to demand such an intimate “ intus- 
susceptio” of the human into the divine, and of the divine into 
the human, that each belongs to the other, and is necessary to 
its completeness; we see also that it devolved on him to show 
that the introduction of the servant’s form was compatible with 


1 On Ps. Ixviii. c. 25:—In formé hominis existere, manens in Dei 
forma qui poterat. De Trin. 9, 14 :—The ‘ concursus utriusque forme ”— 
that is, ‘‘ et Dei et servi” —became Him not; not merely because it would 
have been a logical contradiction, but because the reality of the state of 
humiliation would thus have been done away with, the divine condescen- 
sion would have been reduced to a mere show, or else the Person of Christ 
_ would have been split up into a duality. 

2 In De Trin. 10, 52 ff., he speaks against the division of the one Christ. 
C. 52 :—Totum ei (ecclesize) Deus Verbum est, totum ei homo Christus est 
retinens hoc in sacramento confessionis sue unum, nec Christum aliud 
credere, quam Jesum, nec Jesum aliud preedicare, quam Christum. C. 22: 
—Ut totus hominis filius sit. (C. 54, 55. 
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the idea of the divine nature, and that the latter does not by its 
inherent glory and majesty exclude the former. At this point 
Hilarius brings forward his doctrine of the “evacuatio forme 
Dei.” The Son of God emptied Himself of the divine form, in 
order that He might exist in the servant’s form of men.’ 

Now, wherein consisted this self-renunciation or self-evacua- 
tion of the divine nature? He resigned the “forma Dei;” but 
the “forma Dei” is identical with countenance. By the “forma 
Dei,” in the case of the Son, therefore, we may understand the 
full actuality or personality, as stamped in the countenance, and 
by which the Spirit appears for others.? Consequently, the 
subject of the “ exinanitio” or “evacuatio” was the form of the 
Son which shone in eternal glory. He renounced His own 
countenance, His “ substantia” (hypostasis ?), in order that, 
during the period of His earthly humiliation, the “forma servilis” 
might be His countenance, until, by glorifying humanity and 
its “forma servilis,” the Logos should have restored the glory 
of His countenance in the perfected God-man. This implies, 
therefore, regarded from another point of view, that the incar- 
nation was not complete from the very beginning; that the 
Logos did not all at once enter into humanity with His entire 
essence, but kept back His majesty in Himself, and perfectly 
exhibited His countenance or His personality in the man Jesus, 
for the first time, at His exaltation. In his view, then, the 
human countenance, the servant’s form, occupied the foreground 
during the earthly life of Christ; this, however, must not be 
confounded with the human Ego, for to the Ego he never 
alludes. On the contrary, the deity of the Son, which, having 
renounced its glory, had been able to unite itself perfectly with 


1On Ps. Ixviii. c. 25:—In forma servi veniens evacuavit se a Dei 
forma. Nam in forma hominis existere manens in Dei forma qui poterat ? 
De Trin. 10, 50 :—Erat enim (sc. Christo) nature proprietas, sed Dei forma 
jam non erat, quia per ejus exinanitionem servi erat forma suscepta. On 
Ps. liii. c. 8, 14:—Cumque accipere formam servi nisi per evacuationem 
suam non potuerit, etc. 

2 On Ps. lxviii. c. 25 :—Forma et vultus et facies et imago non dif- 
ferunt. C.4:—The divine nature semet ipsam exinaniens transit, ut ex 
Dei forma in formam servi decideret. This is also described as follows :— 
Substantia ei non fuit, infixo in limo profundi. The substantia existed 
quee assumta habebatur ; that existed no longer nec jam videbatur restare, 
que in aliud se evacuando concesserat. 


ror 
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the servant’s form, continued to be the ruling power in Christ 
and His soul. At the same time, he constantly repeats, that 
the Son Himself remained the same even in the “ exinanitio ;” 
that He was constantly, by His own deed, by His own will, in 
“exinanitio;” which, of course, implies, that the same will 
which maintains the “exinanitio” so long as it is necessary, 
possesses in itself the latent power to return to full and entire 
actuality." This he often expresses as follows:—The divine 
natura, although not the “substantia” (that is, probably, émd- 
oraots), not the “forma (or “ facies”) Dei,” remained unalter- 
ably His. The limit of the “exinanitio” was, that it could 
never advance to a renunciation of the “divina natura,” or 
to the point when the “forma servi” alone would remain in 
Christ without the “divina natura.” That would be Ebionism ; 
nay more, on that supposition, inasmuch as the Son would have 
lost Himself and disappeared in the servant’s form, the very 
purpose of His self-abasement would have been frustrated. 
Moreover, to the attainment of the end in view, it was neces- 
sary that the divine should be introduced right into the ser- 
vant’s form, or into the humanity, in order then to accomplish 
its work of exaltation as from within.? Besides, the “exina- 
nitio” could not then be regarded as a continuous deed, as an 
expression of might or power, but solely as a suffering. Had 

De Trin. 11, 18 :—In forma enim Dei manens formam servi assumsit, 
non demutatus, sed se ipsum exinaniens et intra se latens (sc. in Dei forma) 
et intra suam ipse vacuefactus potestatem, dum se usque ad formam tem- 
perat habitus humani, ne potentem immensamque naturam assumte humili- 
tatis non ferret infirmitas, sed in tantum se virtus incircumscripta mode- 
raretur, in quantum oporteret eam usque ad patientiam connexi sibi 
corporis obedire. Tract. in Ps. Ixviii. 4. 

2 On Ps. Ixviii. 25 :—Aboleri autem Dei forma, ut tantum servi esset 
forma, non potuit. Ipse enim est et se ex form4 Dei inaniens et formam 
hominis assumens. Evacuatio non est divine nature interitus. Fragm. 
ex opere hist. c. 32 :—Iccireo immutabilis et inconvertibilis filius Dei, ut in 
assumtione hominis corruptioni potius gloriam intulerit, quam labem seter- 
nitati. De Trin. 9, 14 :—Obedientia mortis non est in Dei forma, sicut nec 
Dei forma inest in forma servi. Per sacramentum autem evangelicee 


_ dispensationis non alius est in forma servi, quam qui in forma Dei est 


although the evacuatio takes place. It does not abolish the identity of the 
subject: non alius atque diversus est, qui se exinanivit et qui formam servi 
accepit. Accepisse enim non potest ejus esse qui non sit.—Ergo evacuatio 
forme non est abolitio nature, quia, qui se evacuat, non caret sese, et qui 
accipit, manet. 
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He lost Himself, He would not have been able to assume 
humanity. For the assumption of humanity must also be con- 
sidered as a deed following upon the “ evacuatio.” 

We now come to the second momentum, the “assumtio 
forme servilis.’ In the view of Hilarius, the “ evacuatio,” so 
far from being identical with, was merely the condition of, the 
incarnation, on the part of God, to which corresponds a further 
condition on the part of man. The Son of God laid aside His 
divine form so far as He did, in order that in Him there might 
be no obstacle in the way of His making the servant’s form to 
such a degree His own, that it might be counted as forming 
part of His own existence. For the same reason the humanity 
was not swallowed up through its union with the Logos, or its 
essence done away with (de Trin. 11, 48; see Note 1, page 
407). But as the divine nature, on the one hand, rendered 
itself, as it were, susceptible of the “intus-susceptio” of the 
humanity, which, though originally a foreign element, it was 
the divine will should be appropriated ; even so was it necessary 
that humanity should possess a capability of being exalted to 
unity with the Son of God. How Hilarius conceives this to 
have been brought about we shall shortly see. As far as relates 
to the divine aspect, he makes the “assumtio forme servilis” 
follow upon the “ evacuatio,” as the second momentum in the 
act of incarnation. The “evacuatio” proceeded so far that the 
way was prepared for the “assumtio forme servilis,” but by no 
means so far as in itself to constitute the servile form. That 
would have been a falling away of the Logos from Himself, a 
conversion ; suffering would thus have been introduced into the 
Logos. We can only ayoid this passivity, this self-losing, of 
the Logos in the servant’s form, by supposing the assumption 
thereof to be a new, distinct act of the Son, who thus showed 
that even in the “evacuatio,’ He had maintained and had re- 
tained power over Himself. (Note 75.) 

That which belonged to the divine Natura could not be 
lost by the Son: the “ potestas generis sui” He retained (9, 51; 
11, 48). The divine essence is not something void and indeter- 
minate; but contains a fulness of attributes: these attributes, 
therefore, pertained to the Son whilst He was in the “forma 
servilis,” because the “natura Dei” remained His. Nor did 
they lie inactive; but were operative and benefited humanity, 
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which was to be raised to God. (Note 76.) This leads us to 
notice Hilarius’ doctrine of the susceptibility of human nature 
for God. 

We have, in the first place, to remark in general, the high 
estimate he formed of the nobility of the human soul. It is 
not of foreign substance, like the body, which is taken from the 
earth; but springs from God, and is a likeness of the image of 
God (imaginis Dei exemplum), of the First-born of creation. 
By its thoughts and their infinite speed, the spirit imitates the 
omnipresence of God. It is true, the souls of men have laden 
themselves with guilt; but when they proceed forth from God, 
they are pure, and so also continued the soul of Christ. It was 
therefore spiritual, and of heavenly, yea, of divine origin, shin- 
ing with its natural brightness... The body, on the contrary, 
is not directly from God, but “ex aliena substantia.” The 
souls of men are all defiled by their entrance into the body. 
So also must it have happened to the soul of Christ, if His 
body had not been conceived of the Holy Ghost. He sanctified 
the inner being of the Virgin, and, breathing therein, united 
Himself with the nature of the human flesh. And in order 
that no discrepance might remain by reason of the weakness 
of the human body, through which the “Unio” would have 
been rendered impossible, the power of the Highest over- 
shadowed the Virgin and strengthened her weakness. In this 
manner, her corporeal substance was prepared for the implant- 
ing activity of that Spirit, which was to enter into her (of the 
Son).” His body thus became, indeed, different from ours,— 
that is, as to its attributes, not as to its substance. So far is 
the integrity and excellence of the body of Christ from being 
opposed to the idea of the human body, that we rather are to 
participate in its glory: and first, when we are conformed to 


? Although Hilarius speaks of different kinds of souls, he has laid down 
nothing particular relative to the “species” of the soul of Christ. On 
Ps. cxli. (c. 4), he says,—‘‘ Anima Christi signis et factis Deum se pro- 


baverat.” 
2 De Trin. 2, 26. For the commencement of this passage, see Note 74. 


It proceeds as follows :—Atque ut ne quid per imbecillitatem humani cor- 
poris dissideret, Virtus altissimi virginem obumbravit, infirmitatem ejus 
veluti per umbram circumfusa confirmans, ut ad sementivam ineuntis 
Spiritus efficaciam substantiam corporalem divine virtutis inumbratio tem- 
peraret, 
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the glory of the body of God (that is, of Christ), will that image 
of God be completely formed in us, to which regard was had 
from the beginning. (Note 77.) 

The advantages which accrued to the humanity of Christ 
from the consecrating and sanctifying power of the Divine 
Spirit, who prepared it for assumption by the Logos, are still 
further enhanced by the assumption itself, or by the activity of 
the incarnate Son of God. According to Hilarius, to Christ 
pertained corporeally also, natural immortality, freedom from 
pain, from want, etc. This must not indeed be understood to 
signify that He was incapable of dying, of suffering, of hunger- 
ing, etc. His history shows the possibility thereof, by the 
actuality; and He also grew, passing through the different ages 
(de Trin. 2, 24; see Note 78). On the other hand, we should 
not quite hit the view entertained by Hilarius, were we to 
suppose that the divine Sonship of Christ, and the union of 
humanity therewith, merely gave Him the power at every 
moment to rise even physically above all suffering and need, 
if such were but His will. For that would be to represent the 
humanity of Christ as in itself needy, mortal, and so forth, even 
subsequently to its assumption by the Son of God; out of which 
passive condition it could only be raised by a particular act of 
will in each particular instance. Indeed, on the contrary, by 
the incarnation, the humanity of Christ was, strictly speaking, so 
completely raised above everything of the kind just mentioned, 
that no assaults of hostile powers could harm it or involve it 
in actual suffering, save when, by a special act of will, He laid 
Himself open to their operation, and voluntarily submitted Him- 
self to suffering. Hilarius’ great aim was totally to avoid repre- 
senting the weakness or the perfection of Christ as a physical 
determination and necessity; and, on the contrary, to view all 
His sufferings as deeds, that is, as ethical. As he refused to 
allow that the Son of God, by His act of self-abasement, as it 
were, lost Himself and reduced Himself to a fixed condition of 
humiliation, the necessary and physical consequence of that act 
(for, on the contrary, His self-abasement was the effect of con- 
tinuous loving acts of will, and He remained at every moment 
in possession of power over Himself); so neither, on the other 
hand, did the humanity assumed by Him, ever in any instance 
impose on Him the necessity of suffering or dying. Far from 
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that, conceived as it was by the Holy Ghost, and personally 
united with the Son of God, it was in itself raised above every 
necessity of the kind. Indeed, in the view of Hilarius, such a 
necessity never did pertain to the true idea of humanity in itself, 
but merely to the form of humanity embodied in us. But, on 
the other hand, the same free will of love, which was the cause 
of the “evacuatio” of the Son of God, and which went through 
the entire period of Christ’s earthly existence, must then have 
become the will of the entire God-man ; consequently it must 
have gone on to the more concrete determination, that the God- 
man should freely w7ld that which, because of the perfection of 
His humanity, was not a matter of necessity, to wit, the keeping 
back of the deification and the laying Himself open to suffering 
and need. ‘hat this was Hilarius’ meaning, is most apparent 
where the sufferings of Christ attained their climax. For Christ 
not to have been able to suffer at all, would have been an imper- 
fection, would have been a limit imposed on His love; His 
ethical would have been restrained by His physical nature. On 
the other hand, the necessity for His death must not be sought 
in His own spiritual or physical nature; the ground thereof lay 
outside His perfect nature, in us, to whom it was His will, and 
it was necessary, He should become like, if He were purposed to 
redeem us,—like, not merely in general, as a man, but also as a 
man in the servile form, in the present form of our humanity. 
For this reason He gave Himself up, by a free act of will, to 
suffering and death: His very death was an act.! He who in 
Himself was exalted above all subjection to hostile powers from 
without, allowed them to force their way to Him, conceded them 
power, in order to conquer them, in order that they might, as it 
were, exhaust themselves on His person. In this way He demon- 
strated, even in suffering, His power and dominion ;—primarily, 
His power over His own nature, which He constituted passible, 
that is, accessible by suffering (for thereto also was His é€ove/a 
necessary, John x. 18); and then in the triumph which He ~ 
gained over the hostile powers by His patient endurance of 


sulfering. But if every part of the suffering of the God-man 


was, in the full sense, an ethical deed, He must at every moment 

have had power over Himself and over His sufferings, and never 

have been passively lost therein. Hilarius was therefore able to 
* De Trin. 10, 57, 61, 62; specially ec. 11. 
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say,—In the mystery of the Son of man, who is also the Son 
of God, we have this, that He ruled even whilst dying; and, 
although ruling, died (De Trin. 10, 62, 48). It is self-evident 
that, as Hilarius held the suffering of Christ in its inner essence 
to be a deed, he was able to concede to the divine nature also a 
participation therein; and even in regard to this matter, to up- 
hold the unity of the divine and human aspects. His suffering 
was not merely voluntary; it was His joy: it pertained to His 
blessedness, for the head loves the members.’ This delight in 
suffering love passes over also to His members: through love, 
the pain which is undergone for the honour of God or for the 
brethren, is scarcely felt, but is forgotten ;—the less felt and the 
more forgotten, the more completely love in all its fulness enters 
into the very depths of suffering for others (De Trin. 10, 44). 
We find also in the writings of other teachers of the Church 
—for example, Epiphanius, Athanasius, ete.—substantially the 
same notion of the glorification or deification of human nature 
in Christ, resulting from the “assumtio,” which was a reality 
from the very beginning. And even if they did not all agree 
in teaching that the humanity in union with the Logos ex- 
perienced no needs, but went, in this respect, some farther than 
others, they were all one in the conviction that the humanity of 
Christ by dtself was subject to the necessity of death, even as is 
ours. Death does not belong to the idea, but merely to the 
present form, of humanity. Had death been a physical neces- 
sity for Christ, He would not have been the perfect man, and 
His death could not have had redeeming efficacy. They there- 
fore assert merely the ethical necessity, as of the birth, so also 
of the suffering and death of Christ ; and persist in maintaining, 
that, even after the act of incarnation had taken place, it lay at 
every moment in the power of Christ, in virtue of the indwelling 
of the Logos, the advantage of which felt to the humanity also, 
to rise above sickness and death, suffering and sorrow; in 
other words, His servile form was at every moment the work of 
His free will. MHilarius carried out this thought further, not 


1 Tract. in Ps. exxxviii. c. 26:—Domino itaque passio ista deliciz sunt, 
dum portas xreas confringit, dum vectes ferreos conterit, dum omnem potes- 
tatem despoliat, dum de his in se triumphat dum eum, quem ad imaginem 
suam fecerat, redimit, dum deliciis paradisi restituit. In his igitur pas- 
sionis oblectamentis atque deliciis nox ei illuminatio est. 
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merely in an anti-Arian interest, but also in order that the unity 
of the Logos with the humanity thus assimilated to Him might 
be at every moment a present fact. Whatever judgment may 
be pronounced on his manner of carrying it out, the rigidness 
with which he adhered to the ethical point of view deserves so 
much recognition, that we ought not to be too ready with the 
charge of Docetism, especially as the ethical basis on which he 
stood enabled him to acknowledge that Christ truly suffered and 
really died;—the only difference between Him and us being, 
that in His case they were free acts, whereas in our case they 
are the result of a necessity of nature. As is evident from his 
doctrine of the “evacuatio,” and from his frequent use of ex- 
pressions like “God was born; God died,” he was so far from 
shrinking, after the manner of Docetists, at the idea of the 
incarnation of the Logos and of the closest unity of the two 
natures, that he might rather be charged with adopting the idea 
of God-manhood too quickly, and without the necessary inter- 
mediate steps. or one might undoubtedly ask,—Why is the 
glorificatory influence of the Logos on the humanity with which 
He was united conceived to have been from the very beginning 
so great, that it could in no instance undergo suffering without 
a special act of self-abasement, if this same glorification had to 
be immediately resumed again for the sake of the work of 
redemption? ‘To posit a thing which must immediately after- 
wards be done away with, seems to be an useless labour; and 
the view laid down by Hilarius comes into conflict, not merely 
with the passages in which Christ declares Himself to be igno- 
rant,’ but quite as much with all true development on the part 
of His humanity; which he persists indeed in attributing to it, 
though he fails to find a fit place either for it or freedom.? 

The more does it deserve mention, that Hilarius himself also 
recognised this defect, and endeavoured to solve the problem. 
He sought, namely, to show not merely that there were moments 


* “Non sibi nescivit (horam), sed nobis” (9, 51, 71); such is the turn 
- which he found himself compelled to adopt. 

? De Trin. 2, 24 :—Dei imago invisibilis pudorem humani exordii non 
recusavit, et per conceptionem, partum, vagitum, cunas, omnes nature nos- 
tree contumelias transcucurrit ; in de Trin. 9, 50, he speaks of the ‘ libera 
voluntas” of Christ, but understands thereby merely will and power, like 
other Church teachers of this period—for example, Gregory Nazianzen. 
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of “exinanitio,” by which the “exaltatio” of humanity, which 
began with the “assumtio,” was interrupted, but also that there 
was a “status exinanitionis,’ a “servilis habitus;’’ at the same 
time avoiding all curtailment of the idea of the God-manhood. 
In attaining this end, all depended on the incarnation being 
conceived, not as absolutely completed in one act, but as under- 
going a process, This process, again, required to be so viewed 
that space was left for a stadium during which the idea of God- 
manhood came into inequality with itself, only, however, to 
restore itself from the inequality to the true equipollence of the 
ideal and factual. It is at this point that Hilarius displayed in 
a particular manner the speculative character of his mind. 

He by no means wished to represent the idea of the God- 
manhood as adequately realized all at once, but demanded for 
that purpose a longer process. Nor does he refer the process to 
the human aspect alone, but also to the divine, which submitted 
itself to the “evacuatio” and fell into inequality with itself, in 
order afterwards to restore itself to itself, in unity with human- 
ity. Humanity in itself, in its idea, is not inadequate to the 
divine: had it been possible for a perfect humanity to have been 
at once assumed, the “evacuatio” of the divine nature would 
have been unnecessary. Inasmuch, therefore, as he asserts that 
the “evacuatio,” which ceased at the end, was necessary at the 
beginning, he must have regarded the status of the humanity 
assumed by Him as really imperfect at first, and therefore have 
intended to restrict the afore-noticed glorifying influence of the 
Logos within certain limits. The real purpose of the idea of 
the “evacuatio Verbi” was to enable him to conceive the Logos 
as so intimately united with the man Jesus, even whilst He was 
in the “forma servilis,” that the progress of the man might 
appear as an ever increasing return of the Logos into equality 
with Himself, even as the humiliation attendant on the servant’s 
form was a lagging behind His true reality and glory on the 
part of the Logos. We see that on this view everything was 
common to the entire person at every moment, though to each 
aspect in its own distinctive manner. The entire person entered 
into inequality with itself: the actuality of each aspect, during 
the state of humiliation, fell short of its idea—of the idea of the 
Son, of the idea of the perfect man, of the idea of the God-man. 
It was not merely the human aspect that was at first inadequate 
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to the divine; for, through the medium of the voluntary “ eva- 
cuatio,” it dragged down the divine nature also, so far as it per- 
mitted it, into its own inequality. “Non conveniebat forme 
utriusque (Dei et servi) concursus” (de Trin. 9, 14). As room 
was to be left for the “forma servilis,” the “forma Dei” must 
needs become latent. ‘ Decedere ex Deo in hominem nisi ex 
forma Dei Deus evacuans non potuit” (de Trin. 12, 6). Seeing, 
then, that by means of the “evacuatio” the Son of God appro- 
priated to Himself the “forma servilis,” a diremption, a disturb- 
ance of the unity (amissio, offensio unitatis) with the divine 
nature, found its way into this person. (Note 79.) Not, indeed, 
in the sense that the unity of the Son with the Father was en- 
tirely done away with, or even interrupted; for otherwise the 
Word could not have attained the end for which He emptied 
Himself. He entered into humanity in its low estate, in order 
that God might be born into humanity :* consequently He must 
have retained within Himself the potence of that which He was 
to bring and to bestow. Only, however, by becoming like us, 
and unlike or unequal to Himself, that is, by entering into a 
state inadequate to Himself, into the “forma servilis,’ was it 
possible for the Word to do away with the inequality of human- 
ity with itself and its idea, to make it like Himself, in the glory 
to which the Son should restore Himself. To this glory, how- 
ever, He returned not merely as the Logos, but as the God-man ; 
that. is, created humanity was in Him and through Him trans- 
lated into the sphere of the divine essence. Christ, therefore, 
in the state of humiliation, was “dividuus a se;” He had taken 
up into Himself the inadequate element humanity, in order 
that it might be reborn in Him; but, notwithstanding all these 
“ sacramentorum diversitates,” He never so far fell away from 
Himself as no longer to be the Son and Christ, possessed of 
power over Himself.’ For this reason, also, it was possible for 

1 De Trin. 10, 7:—Namque cum in hominem Deus natus sit, non idcirco 
- natus est, ne non Deus maneret, sed ut manente Deo homo natus in Deum 
sit. Namet Emanuel nomen ejus est, quod est,—nobiscum Dominus ; ut 
non defectio Dei ad hominem sit, sed hominis profectus ad Deumsit. Vel 
cum glorificari se rogat, non utique naturee Dei, sed assumtioni humilitatis 
hoe proficit. (But to this belonged also the evacuatio forme Dei.) Nam 
hance gloriam postulat, quam ante constitutionem mundi apud Deum habuit. 


* De Trin. 10, 22:—Cum Jesus Christus et natus, et passus, et mortuus 
et sepultus sit: et resurrexit (that is, by His resurrection He manifested 
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Him finally to restore Himself to equality with Himself (zqua- 
litas) ; into which equality human nature, too, is taken up.' 

The distinction between the last and the preceding stadium 
becomes especially clear, when we consider that Hilarius desig- 
nates the third again a birth? The first birth of the Son was 
the eternal one out of the Father, on the ground of which He 
was equal to Him in all things, even in glory. The second is 
His birth into humanity, and into the humble form of a servant, 
through which, by a free act of love, He acquired a different 
mode of existence; He sunk Himself into humanity, in order 
to raise it up out of its depths into Himself. And yet, even 
during this relative separation from the divine unity, to which 
He subjected Himself by His union with humanity, He re- \ 
tained sure hold upon Himself. The overreaching power of 
the divine essence perfected the humanity, created a “forma 
Dei” out of the “forma servilis;” and so, with the perfection 
of the humanity, the Son was again restored to Himself. (Note 
80.) And that was the third birth. The day of resurrection 
was the birth-day of His humanity to glory; and thenceforth 
He was, as a whole (as the God-man), that which He had 
been before time as Logos. Although He was born to that 
which He had been before time, still, He was born in time to 
be that which He previously was not: henceforth, however, the 
Son of ‘man is to be seen at the right hand of power; for 
humanity having been made partaker of glory after the resur- 
rection, advanced onwards to the brightness which the Logos 
had previously enjoyed; and the Son of man, enthroned at the 
Father’s side, the mortality of the flesh having been swallowed 
up in immortality, celebrated His birth as the living, never- 
dying Son of God. 

Taking a survey of the whole, we find that Hilarius consi- 
dered the eternal Son, who created the souls of men as images 
of Himself, to be naturally the archetype of these souls, and, 


the divine Natura which had ever remained His). Non potest in his sacra- 
mentorum diversitatibus ita ab se dividuus esse, ne Christus sit. 

1 De Trin. 9, 54:—Si nativitas hominis naturam novam intulit, et 
humilitas formam demutavit sub assumtione servili; nunc donatio nominis 
(Phil. ii. 10) forme reddit equalitatem. 

2 De Trin. 9, 6, and Ps. cxxxviii. 19, he distinguishes a threefold state 
of Christ: ante hominem, in homine, post hominem. 
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therefore, to stand in an original relationship to them; hence 
the possibility of the incarnation. Because of the entrance of 
sin, the Son, the archetype, manifested His love by being born 
into the servile form of the image: our archetype made itself 
like us. This is his predominant mode of looking at the 
matter. But, as Hilarius was as far as possible from regarding 
the assumption of humanity as a mere transitory theophany, or 
as a mere means of redemption, but believed humanity to have 
attained to eternal and permanent perfection in the glorified 
God-man ; he arrives, at the close of the process, to the convic- 
tion, that in the God-manhood the full idea of humanity was 
first realized, and in Christ the creation of our race fully ac- 
complished. The necessity for the God-man, previously de- 
monstrated from the existence and nature of sin, was now 
traced back absolutely, and for all stadia, to the idea of our 
nature. Henceforth, not the Logos alone by Himself is our 
archetype, but the entire God-man, with body and soul,—He 
who took upon Himself the likeness of our servile form, in 
order that we might bear the likeness of His divine form. Into 
that divine form were swallowed up primarily, in His person, 
the mortality and weakness of humanity, to the end that we 
also. might be converted into the image of the Creator, agree 
ably to the idea which God had even at the creation of the 
first man.’ Believers also participate in this divine-human 
life. By faith they become, not merely morally like or one 
with Him, but essentially.“ All believers have put on the one 


1 Compare de Trin. 11, 49 (see Note 77) ; specially the words“ Con- 
summatur itaque homo imago Dei. Namque conformis effectus glorim 
corporis Dei, in imaginem Creatoris excedit secundum disposifam primi 
hominis figurationem.” According to this, even the first man was created 
under the idea of the God-man; and the idea of the “‘imago Dei” is first 
completely realized when man becomes conformed to the God-man. Com- 
ment. in Matt. c. 3, § 2:—‘ Exspectatum Deo Patri manus hominem, quem 
assumserat, reportavit.” 

2 De Trin. 8, 7, 9, 12; 11, 19. Compare, in connection with what fol- 
lows, the Prefatio (pp. 24 ff.) to the Opp. Hilar. ed. Maur.; de Trin. 8 
- 13 :—‘‘ Eos qui inter Patrem et Filium voluniatis ingerunt unitatem, inter- 
rogo, utrumne per nature veritatem hodie Christus in nobis sit, aut per 
concordiam voluntatis ? Si enim vere Verbum caro factum est, et vere 
nos Verbum carnem cibo dominico sumimus, quomodo non naturaliter 
manere in nobis existimandus est qui et naturam carnis nostre, jam imsepa- 
rabilem sibi, homo natus assumsit, et naturam carnis suz ad naturam zter- 
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Christ, and have become the same. We put Him on in baptism; 
but the holy Eucharist is of special significance to Hilarius, in 
this respect. 

Christ is in the Father through His divine nature; we, on 
the contrary, are in Him through His corporeal birth, and He 
is in us through the sacraments. In this way, a gradually as- 
cending, perfect unity is brought about. We remain in Him, 
He in the Father; but, remaining in the Father, He remains 
also in us, so that we also advance onwards to unity with the 
Father; for in Him, who by His nature, on the ground of 
birth, is in the Father, we also dwell by our nature, even as He 
dwells in us by His nature. MHilarius employs the strongest 
and boldest expressions to designate the universal significance 
of the incarnation of Christ, in relation to our entire race, 
maintaining that therewith something was potentially done, not 
merely for, but to us all; because human nature, in its entirety, 
was reborn and united with God in Him. Tract. in Ps. li. 
ce. 16: “Ut et Filius hominis esset Filius Dei, naturam in se 
universe carnis assumsit, per quam effectus vera vitis genus in 
se universe propagationis tenet.” (Note 81.) His humanity 
is the city on the hill; in Him, as in a city, the human race 
is gathered together; accordingly, He who thus gathers us to- 
gether in Himself is the unity of many, the “civitas;” we, 
bound together in Him, participating in His body, are the 
inhabitants of the city, we are one in Him. For our sake the 
Son of God Himself laid the foundation of His humanity, in 
order that, having become man, He might take to Himself, out 
of the Virgin, the nature of the flesh, and that, by means of 
this marriage and union, the body of the entire human race 
might be sanctified in Him. As His will in assuming a body 
was to see all rooted in Himself, so was it His will to give Him- 
self back to Himself in all, by means of Hisinvisible nature. Not 
that He, through whom man was created, needed to become man ; 
but we needed that God should become flesh and dwell in us, that 
is, that He should take up His abode in the inmost essence of hu- 
manity in general, by the assumption of one man (carnis unius). 


nitatis sub sacramento nobis communicandz carnis admiscuit? Ita enim 
omnes unum sumus, quia et in Christo Pater est, et Christus in nobis est. 
Quisquis ergo naturaliter Patrem in Christo negabit, neget prius naturaliter 
vel se in Christo, vel Christum sibi inesse.” C. 15. 
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As might be anticipated, we find Hilarius taking a corre- 
sponding view of the work of redemption. Having assumed 
our sinful body, Christ bore our sin (de Trin. 10, 47). All 
the weakness which He took upon Himself, He bore voluntarily, 
translating Himself into our nature and its weaknesses. This 
weakness, therefore, can only be understood when its substitu- 
tionary significance is recognised. We have previously referred 
to this point. But He did not merely wish to stand in our 
stead ; no, we died in Him; in Him humanity as a whole sits 
at the right hand of the Father; in Him all peoples behold 
their own resurrection and perfection; every momentum of His 
history becomes, as it were, an active potence to reproduce the 
same history in men. (Note 82.) 

It is evident, therefore, that Hilarius, equally with Apol- 
linaris, aimed at showing the union of the two aspects of Christ 
to be so intimate, that one should be warranted in saying,— 
“totus hominis filius totus est Dei filius,’ and vice vers&é; that 
is, this person is entirely man, or the perfect man, and it be- 
longs to His perfection to be also God; and vice vers&,—this 
person is entirely God; in other words, His humanity was not 
a mere possession or dwelling-place of the Logos, but a momen- 
tum of Himself, apart from which no complete and exhaustive 
conception could be formed of Him. At this point we see very 
clearly that his aim almost coincided with that of Apollinaris, 
only that he goes to work more carefully, and does justice to 
the distinction, ere attempting the union of the two aspects, as, 
in fact, an union is nothing, if it be not the union of elements 
that are distinct. Quite as clear is it also, that there is a very 
wide difference between the Christology of Hilarius and that of 
a later period, when, on the one hand, the distinction between the 
two aspects was exaggerated, and, on the other hand, their union 
was effected solely by the subjection of the human aspect; that 
is, by curtailing it relatively to the divine. In short, Hilarius 
had not yet, like a later age, repudiated the truth lying at the. 
basis of Monophysitism. Having the same object in view as 
Apollinaris, to wit, the unity of the person, he showed his 
superiority to him particularly by attaining it in more complete 
measure, and without the sacrifice of the human soul. On the 
contrary, he employed the soul for the purpose of denoting the 
personal unity of Christ. Furthermore, he did not, for the 
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sake of the unity, resort to the representation of the humanity 
of Christ, that is, the mvedua, as eternal, complete, and im- 
mediately identical with the Logos. He maintained that the 
human created nature was susceptible of being so appropriated 
by the Logos, that creation might pass over into the incarnation 
of the Logos. The Logos, however, brought this to pass, in 
that He stripped Himself of His actual glory by an act of His 
loving will; having done which, He became capable of incar- 
nation—a work which was demanded indeed by love, but was 
not physically, immediately, eternally accomplished. 

Undoubtedly, however, the unity of the Person of Christ, as 
delineated by him, although settled as to its main outlines, bore 
no reference to the question raised in connection with Apol- 
linaris,—Can the human soul of Christ be conceived without 
freedom of will? And if not, how can the unity of the person 
be preserved, if a human will, possessed of freedom of choice, 
existed alongside of the divine hypostasis ?* 

This question was taken into partial consideration by the 
- other Church teachers of this age, though hesitatingly. We do 
not find in their writings the doctrine of the two natures in its 
later form; for they also demanded that the human aspect of 
the Person of Christ should be regarded as a determination of 
the Logos Himself.’ 

Athanasius demands neither freedom of choice nor a duality 
of wills for the God-man (compare c. Ar. 4, 30-34; see above, 
p- 350). He says,—Christ appeared in order that the flesh avemi- 
Sextov dpaptias SetEa, which Adam, from being innocent, had 
made dextixy apaptias. Tadbtny aviotncs kata dpiow dvapap- 


1 Hilarius speaks, indeed, in de Trin. 9, 50, of Christ’s free will, but 
only as in opposition to constraint. In his view, Christ had freedom of 
will, even as the Father hasit. Of a ‘‘ dissentire”’ between the ‘‘ voluntas”’ 
of Christ and that of the Father, there was no trace, for the Son was “sic 
liber in voluntate, ut, quod volens agit, factum sit paternz voluntatis.— 
Et cum Filius voluntatem Patris facit, docet per nature indifferentiam, 
naturalem sibi voluntatem esse cum Patre, cum voluntate ejus sit omne 
quod faciat.” He regards, therefore, the volitional unity of the God-man 
with the Father as immediate, as grounded in the very ‘‘ natura,” whereas 
other men have the capability of choosing between good and evil. Com- 
pare Tract. in Ps. cxviii.; Lit. 22, 4, in Ps. ii. 16. 

2 Athan. c. Apollin. 1, 8-12, and above, Chapter Second, pp. 349 ff. 
Greg. Naz. ad Cledon. 1, 9. 
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rntov, va SelEn tov Snusoupyov dvatriov Ths dpaptias, Kal Kara 
Thy apyéetuToV TAdcW Ths idias proews KaTecTHcaTO Wa avTos 
A THs avapaptynclas 4 ériderEts. Here the Logos is represented 
as the archetype of human nature: the archetype, which could 
not sin, entered into its production, in order to exhibit Himself 
in actuality, and thus to complete His work. On this view, 
Adam is the not yet completed creation ; the archetype was ne- 
cessary to the completion, to the definite and stable perfection of 
creation. The humanity of the first Adam was not indeed 
merely animal life, but was also soul; and the Logos was in 
Christ not as a mere power, but asa person. And yet there 
were not two persons in Christ; for, even in Christ, the soul, 
considered in relation to what was below it, was power,—in rela- 
tion to what was above, was void form or susceptibility, which 
acquired its determinate actuality through the incarnation. The 
first Adam stood under the power and nature of the soul, and 
was therefore psychical; but the body of the second Adam 
stands with its soul under the power and nature of the wvedua, 
and is therefore pneumatical. For God the Logos is rvetwa 
(c. 8). That a duality of wills, etc., would not fit in with this 
view, seems to me evident. Athanasius speaks much also of an 
Evoots duotxn of the divine and human in Christ (c. 10, 12,— 
aavyxutos puaikn Evoois Tov NEyou Tpds THY idlavy adTov yevo- 
pevny cdpxa, The cap& xara diow idia éyévero, and so forth). 
Never, indeed, can the flesh become equally eternal with the 
deity, ooovcvos; never substantially one therewith, caf? izo- 
otacw: that would be a commixture, aconfusion (c. 10), which 
would border on the heathenish. Undoubtedly, however, the 
divine nature made the human its own, and a physical union 
took place ; by which he appears to understand that they met in 
one being, in which they were indissolubly conjoined, though 
they continued to be two distinct momenta (duvyas voovpeva, c. 
Ar. 4, 31), and were never commingled. The q¢vavs through 
which they were indissolubly one can neither be merely divine — 
nor merely human, consequently, in particular, not merely the 
- divine Ego as such. It can only be the divine Ego so far as the 
divine Ego was the archetype of, and therefore could at the 
same time be reckoned to, the human. To say that an union 
kata dvow is equivalent to an union in the person, is a too 
superficial solution of the question. Why should not Athana- 
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sius, then, have used the term rpécwmov? On the contrary, we 
ought rather to say,—Our idea of person had no existence at 
all in his day, and first arose out of the ideas, being, essence, 
substance ; and the bridge between the two was the use of these 
latter terms to designate a single or individual being, essence 
and the like, and not merely in abstracto. Whereof the natural 
consequence was, vagueness or even confusion of usage, until 
a distinct expression had been formed for the idea of the Ego, 
and thus the meaning of otc/a, dicis, substantia, essentia, na- 
tura, had been more accurately defined. At the time at which 
Athanasius wrote, this had not yet taken place ; for example, he 
opposes dvavs to ovcia; nor, further, did the word tiréctacis 
denote to him quite as much as our word hypostasis. In his 
usage it still signified the nature (c. Apoll. 1, 12), that is, the 
particular divine nature of the Son. 

With this particular divine nature now, he supposed the 
humanity to be united ; but he neither represents it as imperfect, 
nor ever directly terms it impersonal. At the same time, he 
neither wished to confound the two natures, nor to place them 
unconnectedly outside, and alongside, of each other, as though 
they were two persons. What, then, could be more natural 
for him than to leave the question of the personality for the 
time on one side, and to devote attention exclusively to the 
essence, that is, to the idea of the Logos and of humanity, en- 
deavouring to demonstrate that as to essence each belonged to, 
and required, the other? Accordingly, the import of the ex- 
pression duvawxy Evwors probably was,—the human ¢vaus, even 
apart from the incarnation, is, it is true, a rational unity, which 
governs the powers subordinated to it; but that which, relatively 
to what is below it, is power and rule, relatively to what is above 
it, is simply susceptibility. Bearing the image of the Logos and 
destined for Him, humanity arrives at the actuality of its possi- 
bility, at the substance of its form, in a word, at its perfection, 
when the Logos enters into vital unity with it. And so, on the 
other hand, we have found Athanasius, even prior to the Nicene 
Council, treading in the footsteps of Irenzus and Tertullian, 
and teaching that, as its archetype (apyéru7ros), one aspect of the 
Logos’ own essence stood in affinity with humanity, and that 
the archetype called for manifestation (éwiSevEvs) in actuality. 
This momentum of actuality was acquired by the Logos when, 
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having connected Himself with the man Jesus, He set forth in 
him the perfected humanity. Accordingly, the &wots puotxy) 
is that union which is demanded by the essence or conception of 
both, and in which the idea of both first attains realization ;— 
humanity, because its nature remained imperfect, its creation as 
it were incomplete, without the incarnation; deity, because even 
its nature, to wit, its ethical nature, could not satisfy itself till 
it became man. For the rest, we see clearly that Athanasius 
thus approximated very closely, without therefore denying the 
human soul of Christ, to that which was the great aim of Apol- 
linaris’ efforts. For it was the notion of the inner or essential 
connection of the two natures which mainly decided Apollinaris 
to abide constantly by the pia dicts, and to reduce the two 
natures to two momenta or aspects of the one nature of the 
God-man, that is, of His essence or idea. They are one nature 
as to their idea; for no perfect conception can be formed of 
either of them, save in essential connection with the other. 
That Apollinaris left out the human soul was a mistake, and 
involved him in misunderstandings; his system did not require 
him to do so, although he fancied it did. He supposed this, 
because he could form no conception of a human soul without 
attributing to it such a degree of freedom of choice as would 
have co-ordinated the humanity to the Logos as a second com- 
pletely independent potence, as a second mpocwrov. The 
Church teachers also, as we may well imagine, had no intention 
of teaching that there were two persons in Christ ; but they did 
not therefore let fall His human soul: the one, because they did 
not consider freedom of choice to be necessary to the truth of 
the human soul (freedom of choice they would undoubtedly have 
held to involve a second Ego, co-ordinate with the divine); the 
other, because they believed it possible to attribute to Christ a 
free human will, without a particular human Ego. Thus Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, who understood by the free will of Christ mainly 
the tperrop, that is, mutability, but not the power of self-deter- 
«mination. But capability of development belongs also to the 
tperrov. Had Apollinaris, like the above-mentioned teachers 
of the Church, been able to conceive of freedom of choice with- 
out an human Ego, or of a soul which had no power of choice, 
and was yet human, pertaining to the first creation, he would 
not have resorted to the second and completing creation in the 
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manner in which he did, nor have found himself compelled to 
substitute the eternal archetype, the IIvedua, in the place of the 
human soul, whose actual existence and susceptibility are the 
necessary presupposition to the manifestation and realization of 
the eternal idea of humanity or of the IIvetua. 

Taking this as the basis of the difference between Apollinaris 
and the doctrine of the Church, we see also, that although the 
unanimous assertion of the true human soul of Christ, by all 
the more prominent Church teachers, was perfectly right, the 
question which must necessarily arise, after the completeness of 
the two aspects—the divine as well as the human—-had been 
recognised, still remained unanswered. The teachers of this 
period thought it possible to avoid all dissonance, and to secure 
the unity, by assigning to the divine aspect overpowering and 
sole-dominating power. Above the lower, the human, above 
soul and body, stands the hegemonic divine and encompasses 
it. Against this course of procedure, the school of Apollinaris 
continued to protest, saying :—If you assume the existence of a 
true human soul, derived from the first creation, you must also 
allow it freedom of choice, and therewith such a degree of in- 
dependence over against the Logos as to render impossible that 
encompassing, and as it were overpowering of the human, as the 
lower, by the hegemonical, the higher, as to cause the unity of 
the person at once to disappear. And from an entirely different 
direction, another important theological power in the Church, to 
wit, the school of Antioch, concurred in this same protest. This 
school opposed Apollinaris and agreed with the Church, in so 
far as they assumed the existence of a truly human soul in 
Christ ; they opposed the Church, however, in so far as they 
asserted for the human soul, freedom of choice. 

The view which we have set forth as that of Athanasius, 
was further developed by Gregory of Nazianzen (ad Cled. 1, 
19) as follows :—When we teach that both, to wit, the humanity 
and the deity, are complete or perfect in Christ, we do not mean 
to say that two absolutely perfect beings are united in one, for 
then one of them must inevitably give way to the other. Be- 
cause a thing is perfect in its kind, it is not therefore perfect as 
compared with other things, for example, a hill as compared 
with a mountain, a mustard-seed as compared with abean. The 
former are respectively less than the latter, even though they . 
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may be greater than other hills and mustard-seeds, and may be 
perfect in their kind. §o likewise is our spirit (relatively) 
perfect, and has dominion, that is, over body and soul: but it 
is not therefore perfect in an absolute sense; for it serves God, 
is subjected to Him, and is not the sharer of His rule and 
majesty. ven as Moses also was termed Pharaoh’s God, 
whilst at the same time he was God’s servant. The stars 
brighten the night, but disappear before the sun, so that by day 
we do not even know that they exist. When a little torch is 
thrown on a great burning pile, it is not extinguished, nor does 
it give light, nor does it remain separate; the whole forms one 
pile, one flame, in that that which is the stronger overpowers 
the rest. To similar purpose, he uses the image of a ray and 
of the sun, of moisture and a river :—it is not necessary that 
the rays should give way, in order that there may be room for 
the light of the sun; the separate rays remain, although they 
are as it were absorbed in the entire light of the sun, and can 
scarcely any longer be said to exist; that is, they become mo- 
menta of the whole. This passage, taken together with similar 
words of Athanasius, throws avery instructive light on the con- 
ception, still formed at that day, of the relation between God 
and humanity. They were by no means considered to be two 
essentially different natures, as at alater period by the Dyophy- 
sites ; and this was undoubtedly an advantage of the earlier over 
the latter time, which materially facilitated the construction of a 
Christology. On the other hand, however, the distinction between 
the two was very imperfectly defined. According to the images 
above referred to, the human is a part, the divine is the whole; 
the distinction between the two, therefore, is simply a quantitative 
one. The Christian mind, therefore, had arrived, at a point, in 
relation to Christology, identical with that at which it had pre- 
viously stood for a time, in relation to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
But as the Church found itself compelled to desist from applying 
the merely physical category of the whole and part to the rela-_ 
tion between God the Father and the Son, and to advance to more 
spiritual determinations; so also was it unable to rest satisfied 
with a Christology based on a mere Unio of the whole and the 
part. If the Logos in Himself is the whole, humanity in its 


* Compare Ullmann, ‘‘ Gregor v. Naz. der Theologe,” 1825, pp. 896 ff., 
410 ff. 
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positive aspect is in no respect distinguishable from the deity. 
The latter, therefore, has, from the very outset, such a predom- 
inance in the person, that the human, if not exactly a mere 
“ accidens,” can only be regarded as a gradually disappearing 
momentum of the divine: a foundation was thus laid for a 
Docetical predominance of the divine. If, further, the Logos 
in Himself is the whole, to what purpose an incarnation be- 
sides? What can He gain by an incarnation? Or regarded 
from another point of view :—if a part of the Logos was brought 
to view in humanity, and the entire Logos in the incarnation ; 
then human nature in general must be a part of the Logos. In 
which case, the creation of man is not specifically distinguish- 
able from the incarnation, but was itself a commencement 
thereof as to body and soul. In conflict therewith, however, 
was the doctrine of the Trinity which had been arrived at; for 
it secured the idea of God against every species of immediate 
identification with the world. 

In point of fact, also, the Church teachers did not lose sight 
of the distinction between creation and incarnation ; and, as is 
evident from their polemic against the Apollinaristic predicate 
dxttoTov, given to the human nature, they demanded that in 
Christ, the first creation should be presupposed instead of being 
negatived, and now be appropriated by the Logos as His own. 
They were of opinion, that, along with the unity of the person, 
there was a subordination of the human aspect; in other words, 
whilst believing human nature to have been appropriated by, and 
raised to a participation in, the Logos, they allowed it a certain 
independence of existence. Whereas, if the category of part and 
whole had been strictly adhered to, the homogeneous part must 
have been held to disappear with the introduction of the whole, 
although its relative independence is imperiously required by 
the state of humiliation, as indeed, in general, by the idea of a 
truly human development. 

Hilarius, as we found, devoted his attention principally to the 
state of humiliation. In connection therewith, he arrived in one 
instance at the idea of an incarnation which first reached com- 
pletion when Christ rose from the dead, and was consequently 
able, like Athanasius, to leave room for a truly human develop- 
ment (p. 349). Furthermore, he advanced far beyond the 
mere Unio of the part and the whole, in that, unlike most 
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others, he did not endeavour to describe the humanity as a 
momentum of the Logos Himself, as the Logos Himself exist- 
ing in outward actuality, by adopting the principle,—* totus 
Christus filius Dei est;” but ventured to lay down the reverse 
principle,—“ totus hominis filius totus est Dei filius.’” At the 
same time, it must be remarked that the process of the union 
‘of the two aspects advances according to his representation 
much too rapidly, as is clear from his expressions regarding 
‘the earthly body of Christ and His knowledge, but especially 
_/ from his inability to assign to the free will of Christ any media- 
\ tory significance in connection with the advancing incarnation 
‘of the Logos. He thus curtails the human aspect also, and, 
/ contrary to his own intention, leaves room for Docetical ele- 
‘ ments. He resorts to the boldest measures for showing that 
\ the Son of God really united Himself with the servile form, 
- that is, with that which did not form an essential part even of 
the idea of human nature in itself, but pertained solely to 
humanity in its fallen state: he takes far less notice of those 
momenta which are really constitutive of humanity in general. 
By his doctrine of the “ evacuatio forme divine,” he left room 
for a truly human development: he never used it, however, 
for this purpose, but merely for the appropriation of the “forma 
servilis.” Had merely an incarnation in general been required, 
and not a “forma servilis,’ no place would be left for the 
“evacuatio,” or for that temporary “cohibere formam diyinam 
intra semet ipsum:” humanity would have been at once deified, 
and in total independence both of a “forma servilis” and of 
growth, would have at once in itself set forth the “forma or 
facies divina,” the full actuality of the Logos under a mundane 
shape. ‘The principle, that the entire Son of man is the entire 
Son of God, which could not acquire its full truth till the God- 
man had attained completion, he really applies, with the aid of 
his doctrine of the “evacuatio divine forme,” to every stage 
of the divine-human life, from its commencement onwards ; 
not sufficiently considering that the Son of man Himself could 
not be completely Himself from the beginning, and attributing 
to the glorifying divine nature, even whilst on earth, too great 
an influence,—an influence which interfered with the relative 

independence of the humanity and of its development. 
We see accordingly, that precisely at the moment when the 
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Church took a great step in advance, as regards the human 
aspect of the Person of Christ, by expressly repudiating Apol- 
linaris at the Synod of Constantinople in the year 381, and 
thus recognising the existence of an human soul, it became 
more clearly than ever absolutely necessary to assign to the 
entire human aspect a position of relatively greater independ- 
ence and certainty than it had hitherto occupied within the one 
Person of Christ. (Note 83.) Attention having been engaged 
on the Person of Christ in its relation to the Trinity or to God, 
the turn came for considering its relation to man; and the 
conflict with Apollinarism formed the transition thereto. We 
are thus set into the midst of the questions which stirred the 
Christian mind during the fifth century. It deserves remark, 
that just about this time the Western Church, in consequence 
of the strugele between Pelagianism, and Augustinianism, 
began to apply itself vigorously to the consideration of anthro- 
pological questions. In harmony with its entire character and 
tendencies, the Eastern Church arrived at anthropological ques- 
tions through the medium of Christology, and therefore also 
contented itself, in a narrower circle of view, with the dogmas 
objectively laid down, and with more indeterminate utterances 
relatively thereto. The vocation of the West, which had adopted 
as its own the Eastern inheritance of dogmas, was, after pass- 
ing through a. long intermediate and preparatory course, the 
independent development of anthropology to a point of clear- 
ness and fixity, at which it should react on the doctrine of the 
Trinity and of the Person of Christ, and contribute specially 
to the completeness of the latter. To follow the further course 
of Christology in this direction, will be the task of the Second 
Part of this work. 
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NOTES. 


Nore 1, page 4. 


Eprru. |. c. 1:—xal obtot ta oreped Tod Knpbypatos pemton- 
caocw. CO. 32:—Ti wdere? Huds 4 ToD Imdvvov “AroKaduis ; 
Whether they rejected the doctrine of the Logos altogether, or 
not, is not quite clear from what Epiphanius reports. It is true 
he designates them (c. 3), mavtarracw dddoTplovs TOD KnpiypLa- 
Tos THs adnOeias; but, from the connection, we should judge 
him to refer to their rejection of the Gospel of John. Besides, 
the name Alogi was given to them, not because of their rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of the Logos, but because they rejected the 
strongest witness for it in the canon,—a course the more irra- 
tional, as, apart from this critical point (c. 4), 7a ica suty 
mirtevew Soxodvct, and as they protested against being at all 
charged with the Ebionism and Docetism of Cerinthus. ‘They 
represent Cerinthus as the author of the Gospel which they 
repudiate. Epiphanius was quite justified in entertaining a low 
opinion of such criticism. The isolated voices which in recent 
times have attached importance to this criticism, have given in 
their adherence, not to its positive, but solely to its negative 
aspect, that John was not the author of the Gospel which bears 
his name. But the two things cannot be separated. On the 
contrary, an attentive reading of Her. 51 shows that, in their 
view, the beginning of the Gospel—which passes so rapidly from 
the o Adyos capé éyévero to the calling and witness of the Bap- 
tist; contains no reference to a history of the childhood of 
Christ; at once brings the Incarnate One into connection with 
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the Baptist; in chapter i. 6 (compare i. 11) appears to repre- 
sent the Baptist as having made his appearance prior to the 
incarnation, and first mentions the act of baptism supplement- 
arily, fitted to favour the heresy of Cerinthus. This is 
the abrupt feature, the feature favourable to Docetism, which 
they supposed themselves to find in the Gospel of John; and 
the contradictions which they discover between the fourth 
and the other three Gospels may be all reduced to this one 
point. Herein lies the reason of their doctrinal criticism ; and 
it is useless for Heinichen to attempt to show, on a@ priori 
grounds, to wit, from the malice of Epiphanius, and so forth 
(pp. 42 ff.), Hee the Alogi attributed the Apocalypse alone to 
Cerinthus. If thé followed the example of others in regard 
to this latter point, it is easy to see that they might the more 
strongly incline to use similar language relative to the Gospel ; 
nay more, I should be almost surprised if modern critics did 
not adopt this view of the prologue, and, with the Alogi, find 
Cerinthianism in it. What they otherwise say,—namely, that 
according to the first three Gospels, one Passover alone took 
place during the official life of Christ; according to John, 
two,—does not give a very favourable idea of their ability for 
historical criticism. For the first they derived not from the 
Synoptics, but from a false explanation of the passage relating 
to the gracious year of the Lord, rather usual at that time; and 
the second is false, for, according to John, more than two 
Easter festivals occurred during the interval between the bap- 
tism and the death of Christ. Finally, also, their doctrinal 
acuteness must have been very limited, or else they could never 
have so completely failed to see the relation of the Gospel and 
Epistles of John to Docetism and Ebionism. The Alogi ap- 
pear to have laid chief stress on the practical intelligence, not 
without a certain degree of superficial illuminism. Compare 
Neander’s “Church History” 2, 908 (Germ. ed.). They can- 


not be shown to have had Marcionitic tendencies. We may 


remark by the way, that the Alogi did not venture to describe ~ 


the Gospel of John as a new work; but completely harmonized 
with the tradition of the Church in relation to the date of its 
composition. Indeed, Cerinthus was a contemporary of the 
Gospel of John. ‘This testimony, given as it was about the 
year 170 after Christ, deserves notice. Had they had before 
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them a single trace of the recent origin of the Gospel of John, 
they must certainly have made it the chief basis of their attack. 


Norte 2, page 6. 


It may be justly questioned whether this Theodotus did 
deny the supernatural birth of Christ. At all events, the words 
of Tertullian, in “de prascr. heret.” 53, imply the contrary,— 
he maintained that Christ was a mere man, and denied that He 
was God, though he believed Him to be born of the Holy 
Ghost from the Virgin Mary, “sed hominem solitarium atque 
nudum, nulla alia pre cceteris nisi sola justitize auctoritate.” 
Theodoret also says (Heer. fab. 2, 5),—‘ He taught the like doc- 
trine with Artemon.” The testimony of Epiphanius, who attri- 
butes to him the words (Her. 54),—“ Christ was born of the 
seed of a man,’—cannot prove the contrary. For, in the first 
place, Epiphanius makes the same remark concerning his school, 
which, so far as we are acquainted with Theodotus the Argen- 
tarius, is not correct. In the second place, it does not follow, 
from the denial of the birth from a virgin, even if it should be 
attributed to the elder Theodotus, that he therefore denied the 
supernatural birth of Christ. For Theodotus might still have 
assumed a divine act in connection with the origin of Jesus; 
nay more, he did assume this, according to the testimony of 
Epiphanius himself. He says that Theodotus appealed to the 
circumstance of its being written, not “the Spirit of the Lord 
will be in thee” (yevyjoeras év cot); but, “the Spirit of the 
Lord will come upon thee” (Luke i. 35): by which he intended, 
on the one hand, to acknowledge the action of God in connec- 
tion with the birth of Christ; and, on the other hand, to exclude 
the incarnation of the Holy Spirit (compare Epiph. 54, 3), or 
of the Logos, if with Justin Martyr we understand wvetywa and 
Svvapus to signify the Aeyos. He deemed Christ to be the prophet 
who mediates between God and men; retaining hold, however, 
solely on the humanity of Christ, and appealing merely to Deut. 
xviii. 15; Jer. xvii. 9; Isa. liti. 3; Acts ii. 22; 1 Tim. 1. 5. 
His mediatorship he undoubtedly regarded as grounded in His 
higher divine gifts, and, above all, in His righteousness. Nay, 
further, when we consider that, according to Epiphanius, he was 
a learned man, who stood in connection with many heretics, and 
when we remember, besides, that his disciple Theodotus the 
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Money-changer evinced an affinity with the Valentinians, and 
was the founder of the Melchizedekians, we may very fairly 
raise the question, whether Epiphanius did not misunderstand 
the position, ‘Jesus was born of human seed,” if he really did 
lay it down. For, in the Excerptis Theodoti in Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (whose doctrinal principles Neander, for example, in 
his “Genetische Entwickelung, etc.,” p. 189, attributes to the 
Money-changer, and which certainly belongs to this school), 
much is said of the ovépya appnvixov (see 2, 21, 39, 40), from 
which the elect souls are derived, and Christ in particular (17). 
In this case, however, the o7répya appnvixdy is said to denote 
Christ’s origin from the codia. 


Nore 3, page 7. 
Theodoret, Har. Fab. 2, 6:—Tods 6¢ Merxyioedextavods 


Tua pev elvat ToUTwY (the Theodotians) fact, cal év 8é pdvov 
Siadwvety, TO TOV Medyioedéx Stvauly twa Kat Oclav kab peyio- 
Thy brokauBavew Kar’ eixova Sé adrod Tov Xpiorov yeyevncOat. 
"Hp&e Sé tis aipécews TavTys adNos Ocddoros apyvpoporBos tiv 
réxyynv. ‘Tertull. de prescript. heret. 53:—Alter post hune 
(after the Byzantine Theodotus) Theodotus hereticus erupit, 
qui et ipse introduxit alteram sectam, et ipsum hominem Chris- 
tum tantummodo dicit ex spiritu sancto ex Virgine Maria con- 
ceptum pariter et natum, sed hunc inferiorem esse, quam Mel- 
chisedech.—Nam illum Melchisedech preecipuze gratize coelestem 
esse virtutem, eo quod agat Christus pro hominibus, deprecator 
et advocatus ipsorum factus: Melchisedech facere pro cceles- 
tibus angelis atque virtutibus. Nam esse illum usque adeo 
Christo meliorem, ut ardtwp sit, antwp sit, wyeveadoyntos sit, 
cujus neque initium, neque finis comprehensus sit aut compre- 
hendere possit. Christ is, therefore, merely compared with Mel- 
chisedek in the Epistle to the Hebrews. | 


Nore 4, page 8. 


As further disciples of the elder, we find mentioned Ascle- 
-piades, Hermophilus, Apollonides, Natalius (Euseb. 1. ¢.). So 
completely do these later Ebionites betray their connection with 
Gnosticism, which had notwithstanding despised the human 
aspect of the Person of Christ, that the Theodotus mentioned by 
Clemens Alexandrinus (Exc. 2) gave even to baptism a similar 
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meaning to that given it by older Gnostics, in order to be quite 
certain of describing the human aspect of Christ as that which 
presented the ovcia. Instructive in relation to the conception 
of ovela at this period, is the fragment of Clemens Alexandrinus 
in Fabric. Opp. Hippolyti, T. 2, 74. The fundamental idea is 
7 Kal’ éavtod idheortds, whether it be inorganic or durov, or 
uabuyov aicOnrtixdv, GHov, or, in addition to the latter, Noysxov 
also, like man. Ovaia, therefore, is always the essential element 
of a thing, its substance. Hence we can see how, in certain 
circumstances, ovc/a might be used to denote that which we 
understand by Ego or personality ; only that ovola then stands 
for the completely undefined notion of personality. In the Tri- 
nitarian Controversy, during the fourth century, oa/a and t7o- 
otacis were separated. Compare also Ang. Mai Collectio nova, 
T. 7, 52 ff.; Suicer. Thesaur, s. v. 


Nore 5, page 12. 


Baur |. c. pp. 297 ff. attributes greater importance to the 
moral perfection of Christ in connection with His glorification, 
than the authorities warrant him in doing. Nay more, in op- 
position to his own account (according to which, on the one 
hand, divine Wisdom exerted a permanent influence on, and 
heightened the spiritual and moral power of Christ, and on 
the other hand, there dwelt in the man Jesus a divine prin- 
ciple, developing itself in Him, p. 298), he remarks in con- 
clusion (p. 305),—“ The divine Logos works, it is true, upon 
the man, but the Logos is properly and essentially merely the 
inner man himself” (nowhere does Paul go so far, but merely 
compares the Logos in Christ, in so far as He is a mere quality 
and not hypostatical, with another common personification, the 
inner man, which also simply signifies a qrovérys) ; “ and man 
therefore can, by himself, through the progressive development 
and perfection of his moral power, arrive at divine dignity.” 
Such an universalization of the divine Sonship cannot be his- 
torically established ; nor can the idea of the man Jesus raising 
Himself to perfection by moral power. On the other hand, 
Neander, in avoiding these faults, has wrongly overlooked the 
moral element in Christ’s mpoxo7) and paOnous. 
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Nore 6, page 12. 


In other respects also, Paul evinced little honesty. Eusebius 
styles him xpurivous, dratndés (7, 29). In the matter of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, he endeavoured to accommodate him- 
self to the Church expressions, Holy Ghost and Word. Thus 
he teaches also a Noyos srpopopixds. Anacephal. 2, 146 :—ddyov 
Tpopoptixov avrov (Tov Xpiotov) oynuwatloas (comp. Theodoret. 
Her. Fab. 2, 8). Naturally, this Acyos is impersonal; He is 
merely God conceived in a particular éwo/q or activity. Euse- 
bius tells us (7, 29), that at the Synod of Antioch, held in the 
year 269 on Paul’s account, a learned presbyter, by name 
Malchion, compelled him to give utterance to his real opinions, 
after he had for a long time taken refuge behind ambiguities. 
At this Synod there were present, besides a great number of 
other teachers, Firmilian from Cappadocia, the brothers Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus and Athenodorus, and so forth (see Euse- 
bius 7, 28, 30). They all agreed in describing Paul’s doctrine 
as an innovation, a revival of the already condemned heresy of 
Artemon ;—indeed, their confession contained already a more 
fully developed, far higher doctrine of the Son of God and 
of Christ. Paul, on the contrary, held an isolated position 
in the discussions of the Synod. In this respect, there was a 
marked difference between his age and that of Arius. Arte- 
monites there undoubtedly continued to exist, but they did not 
hold a position within the Church (Euseb. 5, 28; and 7, 30, 
ed. Heinichen 1. c. p. 404). Still, Paul does not seem to have 
entirely lacked disciples, although they too were excluded after 
the Synod of Antioch (compare Athan. de Synod. e. 26) ele 
is simply one of that scholar’s daring, but historically unjustifi- 
able propositions, when Baur (1. ¢. p. 305) maintains that Paul’s 
view, and that too in the form in which he gives it (see Note 5), 
is to be regarded as a general type of a determinate doctrinal 
system. It is true, he was Bishop of Antioch, where we shall 
find kindred views subsequently upheld by Lucian, but still 
Lucian himself was very different from Paul. 


Norte 7, page 19, 
Compare, besides the above, Melito in Routh 1, 115;—he 


taught Ocov ouod Te Kal dvOpwrrov Tédevov, dvo ovolas : further-— 
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TO adnbes Kab apavractov THs buys adtod Kal TOD cwpaTOS THs 
ka? nuas avOpwrivns dicews. Further, may be compared 
Socrates, H. E. 3, 7:—otrw yap mdvtes of madatorepos treph 
TOUTOU hOYyov yumVacavTes eyypadov nuiv KaTédiTOV Kab yap 
Eipnvaios te cat KXjyns, “Arrodwapios te 6 ‘Ieparonirns Kat 
Separriov guapvyov tov évavOparncavta év tots Tovnbetow 
avTois NOYOLS WS oporoyoupevov avTots pacxovow ov pay aNKa 
kai 7) dua BypvdAdrov tov Piraderdias tis ev “Apapig €mloKOTOV 
yevomévn otvvodos ypapovoa BypvrAd@ Ta adTa TrapadéSwxev. 
‘Apuyévns Sé travtaxod év Tots Pepopévors adtod BiBrios, eurpu- 
xov Tov evavOpwrnjcavta oidev. Kusebius and Pamphilos testify 
that Origen, he goes on to say, was not the first to lay down the 
principle; adda THY THs éxkAnolas puvoTiKny éepunvedoar Trapa- 
doow. ‘These words, like the commencement of the chapter, in 
which he believed it necessary as it were to justify Athanasius 
and the bishops of the Synod of Alexandria who taught that 
Christ had an human soul against the charge of innovation, suf- 
ficiently prove that that doctrine had not, up to this time, been 
completely adopted by the Church ;—neither as to all the mo- 
menta thereof, nor with sufficient insight into the full conse- 
quences of its denial. 


Norte 8, page 20. 


Adv. Prax. 20, 26. When Baur (1. c. p. 254) maintains 
that the polemic of these Monarchians (as also of the Alogi) 
against the Church’s doctrine of the hypostatical Logos is in- 
compatible with the supposed fact of the Gospel of John hay- 
ing already long been in existence and operation in Asia, I can 
only say, that I am surprised, and that it betrays a misappre- 
hension of the course of development run by the doctrine of the 
Logos.— What was it not possible for heretics to do, who, to use 
the words of Irenzeus, like bad wrestlers, were accustomed to 
lay convulsive hold on one member of the truth? Finally, like 
Theodotus of Byzantium, Praxeas also recognised the Gospel 
of John, though he at the same time clung to his theory ; not to 
mention other more recent and more pertinent cases (compare 
adv. Prax. 23-25). As to the Romish Church, that is, the 
pretendedly Ebionitical Church,—if it had been really Ebioni- 
tical, it must plainly have taken the greatest offence at Praxeas. 
Whereas, on the contrary, we know from Tertullian that at first 
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he found in Rome much sympathy, even with the Bishop him- 
self. How is it possible, then, to regard the favourable recep- 
tion accorded to Praxeas as a proof of the Ebionism of the 
Church at Rome in the’second century ? Supposing the Church 
did incline to Patripassianism prior to the coming of Praxeas, 
they must have believed that the Most High God Himself 
appeared in Christ, though not a particular hypostasis ;—for re- 
gard to the divine unity prevented them believing the latter. 
If we take into consideration, that the teachers who at that time 
taught most definitely that the Son was a distinct hypostasis, 
did not free themselves from a certain measure of Subordina- 
tianism, which was favourable to Arianism or Ebionism, we are 
compelled to say,—Patripassianism was really further from 
Ebionism than these teachers of the Church; and that, what 
was intended to prove the Ebionism of the Romish Church, is a 
proof to the contrary. A fresh warning not to treat the ideas, 
“ Judaizing Christianity” and “ Ebionism,” as interchangeable. 
Judaizing the Patripassians may be termed, because they clung 
so rigidly to the unity of God in the Old Testament sense; but 
they were not therefore Ebionites. For the one God in whom 
they believe, does not abide shut up in Himself, but manifests 
His essence in the form of actuality ; appears in, nay more, be- 
comes, a man. 


Nore 9, page 23. 


The passage runs as follows (c. 27) :—“ Et de hoc queren- 
dum, quomodo sermo sit caro factus. Utrumne quasi transfigu- 
ratus in carne, an indutus carnem? mmo indutus. Ceterum 
Deum immutabilem et informabilem credi necesse est, ut seter- 
num. ‘Transfiguratio autem interemtio est pristini. Omne 
enim, quodcunque transfiguratur in aliud, desinit esse, quod 
fuerat, et incipit esse, quod non erat. Deus autem neque desinit 
esse, neque aliud potest esse.—Si ex transfiguratione et demuta- 
tione substantize caro factus est, una jam erit substantia Jesus 
ex duabus, ex carne et spiritu mixtura quedam, ut electrum ex 
auro et argento, et incipit nec aurum esse, i. e. spiritus, neque 
argentum, i. e. caro, dum alterum altero mutatur et tertium 
quid efficitur. Neque ergo Deus erit Jesus, sermo enim desiit 
esse, qui caro factus est; neque caro, 1. e. homo, caro enim 
non proprie est, qui sermo fuit. Ita ex utroque neutrum est, 
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aliud longe tertium est, quam utrumque.” Hippolytus informs 
us that this was the view held by Beron. My opinion is not 
that Praxeas actually taught the view in question; but that 
it appeared to Tertullian a possible and nearly-lying deduction 
from his theory—nay more, to constitute a proper termination 
thereto. We may here beforehand direct attention to the cir- 
cumstance, that Beron in Hippolytus, and at a later date Apol- 
linaris, arrived at similar conclusions from similar premises. 
Servetus and Schwenkfeld are examples of the same thing in 
recent times. 


Norte 10, page 28. 


Epiphan. her. 57, 8. Ti obv épet Nonros év tH adtov avo- 
nola; py év TO ovpave® cap Hv; and so forth :—which words 
are partially borrowed by Hippolytus (c. Noet.),—T% ody Snret 

. 3 ponte epel, Ote ev ovpave capé tv; C.17:—ov yap xara 
davtaciav 1) TpoTriV, ANN adrnOds yevowevos dvOpwrros Hv. It 
would seem, therefore, that the theory of Noetus contained, 
though in vague outlines, the doctrine of the pia pious cecap- 
kouevn advanced at a later period; naturally, with the differ- 
ence, that he repudiates the Trinity, and consequently refers the 
incarnation, with the wa@nrov, etc., not to the Logos, but to 
the Father Himself. At this point, therefore, it becomes for 
the first time clear, that even now it was necessary to oppose 
the drpemtov dvadnolwtov, dovyxuTov of the two natures, al- 
though not in these precise terms, to those who aimed at con- 
stituting the Father and humanity an unity without distinction 
in Christ. At a higher stage, the very question which now 
occupied the Church in relation to the Father, was raised again 
in relation to the Logos. Had this position of the matter been 
properly understood, the chief objection against the genuine- 
ness of Hippolytus’ work against Beron must have fallen to the 
ground of itself. 


Norte 11, page 29. 


Compare “Hippolytus contra Beronem et Helicen” (xara 
Bipewvos xat”Fduxos), in Fabric. 1, 225, who conjectures that 
we ought to read, cal jAtKwTav aipetixOv. I consider the work 
from which these fragments were taken, and which bore the title 
mept Oeoroylas Kal capKkoceos, to be genuine. The eight frag- 
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ments relating to Beron appear to me to be taken from the 
larger work of which the treatise against Noetus formed a part: 
—indeed, the Biblioth. Max. iii. 261 introduces the treatise 
against Noetus with the similar title, “De Deo trino et uno et 
de mysterio incarnationis.” Its commencement also shows that 
it formed part of a greater whole. The work appears, too, to 
have been designated “Memoria Heresium” and “adversus 
omnes heereses.” The arguments against its genuineness, so 
far as they deserve consideration, are the following (compare 
Christ. Aug. Salig’s “ De Eutychianismo ante Eutychen.” 1723, 
pp- 26 ff.; Hanell’s “ De Hippolyto Episcopo,” 1828, p. 41) :— 
1. His style of representation is heavy and obscure; his proofs 
are philosophical, not exegetical :—both which things are opposed 
to the manner of Hippolytus. But the work, although requiring 
thought, is not more difficult to understand than, for example, 
many passages of the treatise against Noetus. In the latter, 
in particular, the entire discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity 
is quite as difficult, and its tone quite as philosophical. Besides, 
it must be borne in mind, that we only possess fragments of 
the work against Beron, selected for a particular purpose, and 
relating to a subject which is comparatively little fitted for 
an exegetical treatment.—2. The work presupposes a definite 
heresy, which reminds us of Apollinaris and Eutyches (Hinell, 
p. 42); nay more, the word évépyera, which plays so great a 
part here, reminds us of the Monotheletic controversies. And 
we cannot suppose the author to have refuted an heresy which 
had not yet been devised.—We have already subjected this 
reason to a preliminary examination in Note 10. Only those 
can attach importance to it, who fail to perceive how necessary 
it was in the development of Christology that, prior to the deter- 
mination of the doctrine of the Trinity, the same synusiastic 
theories should make their appearance, as were set forth at a 
higher stage, and in a more fully developed form, subsequently 
to the Council of Nicwa. After the Nicene Council, it was 
regarded as a settled point, that the divine in the Person of 
Christ was the Logos, who is decidedly distinct from the Father ; 
but there were not a few (as the Monophysitic controversies 
from the time of Apollinaris onwards show) who knew of but 
one method of securing the divine-human unity of the Person, 
to wit, by clinging to the unity of nature; for though, in itself, 
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it consisted of two momenta, they represented these momenta 
as passing over into each other. Was it not necessary, then, 
that prior to the Nicene Council,—at a time when, though the 
conception of the divine in Christ in its relation to the Father 
was still a very indeterminate one, the unity of the Person of 
Christ, the union in Him of the divine and human, was unques- 
tionably recognised,—there should be preludes of the attempt 
to view the divine and human aspects of the Person of Christ 
in each other? Is not the history of Christology even during 
‘the pre-Nicene period full of such attempts? But a simple 
reference to what has preceded is enough to show, that Beron 
by no means stood alone in the first half of the third century. 
Tertullian, as we have previously shown (p. 23 f.), makes fre- 
quent allusions to heretics, who endeavoured to establish the 
unity of the Person of Christ by representing the one nature 
as passing into the other (transfiguratio; in Hipp. c. Noet. 17, 
tpom). The objection which is derived from the word évépyera 
scarcely deserves a refutation. If the expression deavdpixn 
évépyeva, or some such other one, had been used, it might be 
suspicious; but no such expression can be found in the frag- 
ments. Indeed, I cannot understand how it is possible to find 
anything particular in the word, when we know from the writ- 
ings, for example, of Origen and Paul of Samosata, that it was 
in common use at that period.—3. The argument drawn from 
Theodoret’s not adducing any testimonies from this work in 
his refutation of the Apollinarists, is allowed to be feeble even 
by Hinell himself; but it completely loses its foree when we 
take into consideration the fragments preserved by others from 
the work “de Theologia et Verbi incarnatione” (Fabr. 1, 235; 
2,45; A. Mai Coll. Nov. T. 7, 14, 68), and which harmonize 
completely with the otherwise well accredited doctrine of Hip- 
polytus.—4. What does Hinell mean by denying the first of 
these fragments (Fabr. 2, 45) to be the work of Hippolytus, 
because the words, 7d Oérew exer 6 Oeds, od TO px) Oérewv, do 
not seem to him to betray the lover of philosophy? Does not 
the fragment in Fabr. 1, 280, from the “ Cantic. trium puer- 
orum,” harmonize most fully with this theory of the freedom 
of the will? Does not the decided protest raised against all 
tperrrov in God, in the first fragment c. Beron, agree perfectly 
with the procedure of Hippolytus, in attributing merely volition 
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and refusing to attribute non-volition or permission to God, for 
fear of introducing a zpewrov into His essence ?—5. That, 
further, Hippolytus most decidedly opposed the duality of the 
natures to every species of cvyxvats thereof, and that the terms 
cuyxXvols, dxpavtos, Tpom, évépyera (c. Beron, Fragm. 5, 8, 1), 
were certainly familiar to him, is plain, for example, from ec. 
Noet. 17, and Pfaff's fragment in Fabr. 1, 282. No less is the 
early character of the work evident from the circumstance, that 
where later writers say ouootctos, it uses the terms opuodurs 
and ouodvdos; whereas djwoovctos never occurs at all. See. 
Note 4. 


Norte 12, page 41. 


Baur’s view (1. c. 284 ff.) does not square with the words 
of Eusebius. For how could Beryll have taught that the 
matpien Oedrns (not merely Sdvayus) was in Christ, if his con- 
ception of Christ were Ebionitical, essentially the same as Arte- 
mon’s? We should then have expected a totally different 
description of Beryll’s views, and a totally different polemic 
against them: moreover, it is scarcely likely that an Ebionite 
would have so readily yielded ground to Christian truth as Beryll 
is said to have done. Baur translates as though, according to 
Eusebius, Beryll denied the Oedrns of Christ; but he merely 
denied the (da Gedrns prior to the incarnation, that is, the 
hypostatical Logos with pre-existence, scarcely, however, His 
post-existence. or, as Fock justly remarks, the passage in 
Kusebius constantly uses the present of the Redeemer, and 
alludes to Him as one still present. Besides, he was not 
charged with error on this point; and from our statement of 
his views it will be evident, that he could have had no ground 
for representing the Person of Christ as transitory, but that, in 
his case (as already in that of Beron), Patripassianism had 
taken the forward step of ensuring the eternity of the humanity 
of Christ. If it could be affirmed, in the manner in which 
Baur affirms it, that Beryll believed the humanity to be the 
personific element in Christ, and conceived the divine to be a 
mere power, he must have laid the greatest stress on the soul 
of Christ, because, without it, a human personality would be 
inconceivable. Instead of that, we find that the Synod, which 

addressed an epistle to Beryll, gave special prominence to the 
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soul of Christ (Socr. H. E. 3, 7). Grammatically, also, this 
interpretation is inadmissible. 1. The most natural explanation 
is, that the words, OedrnTa iSlav éyev, have the same subject as 
the preceding words—rév xdpiov pH tpoipertdvat. Now, in 
the latter, xépsos evidently stands for the higher nature of 
Christ; for Beryll would not have merited blame for denying 
pre-existence to the human nature or to the divine-human unity. 
Consequently, the higher nature of Christ must also be the 
subject of the words, OedrnTa (Slav od« éxew; and the meaning 
cannot be that which Baur brings out, to wit, “the humanity of 
Christ had no i8¢a Oedrns”’ (where (d/a, moreover, would be com- 
pletely superfluous); but, “the higher nature of Christ had no 
iSta Oedrns, as had the Logos or Son;” the divine in general, 
the Oed7ns cratpix7) alone was in Him. Only when we thus take 
the éSfa Oedrns, in agreement with what precedes, as equivalent 
to iSta, that is, rod viod Oedrnta, does the antithesis watpuxn 
cdr become clear.—2. Baur takes the word éwmodrever Pas 
in the sense—“to be a citizen alongside of a citizen;” that 1s, 
the expression implies that the watpux7) deotns merely dwelt, as 
it were, side, by side with another citizen, to wit, the personal 
humanity of Jesus; from which he deduces the further conclu- 
sion, that Beryll conceived the indwelling of God in Christ, 
under the category of influence and moral union. But, even 
supposing the explanation were lexicographically justifiable, the 
conclusion referred to would be too hasty. For, inasmuch as, 
on the explanation adopted, two persons must be supposed to 
have co-existed in Christ; why should this be reduced to a 
mere influence of the divine power? Baur ought rather to 
have attributed to Beryll the assumption of a double person- 
ality in‘Christ. Besides, the works of Hippolytus (which Baur, 
it is true, has left unnoticed) show us, that the word ey2od- 
reveo Oar was used in an entirely different sense. As émudnyia 
was employed even at this time to denote the incarnation, so 
the Church, which repudiated the notion of a duality of per- 
sons, and of the separate personality of the human nature, in 
Christ, adopted the term éurodutevec@at, which, with its 
dative, was used as about an equivalent to évavOpwretv (com- 
pare, for example, adv. Noet. 12 with 4). So that this word 
can by no means be regarded as having an Ebionitic stamp.— 
3. Finally, as regards the word sepuypady, a more careful con- 
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sideration of the writers of this period shows us, that we must 
be very cautious in transferring our idea of personality, in the 
sense of the Ego, tothem. Our idea of personality, notwith- 
standing its apparent simplicity, presupposes very complicated 
processes of reflection; and we shall altogether fail to see that 
the Church’s doctrine of the Person of Christ and of the 
Trinity made real progress, if (as I did myself in the first edi- 
tion of this work, and as Baur repeatedly does) we start with 
the presupposition, that our idea of personality was familiar to 
every period, instead of regarding it as a result of the conflicts 
of many centuries. Only by keeping these remarks in view 
can the changes in the use of such terms as ovcda, imocTacis, 
mpocwrov, be understood and followed. For example, “ own 
proper personality,” is not a correct rendering of the words, 
idia ovclas mepvypady) (although such is Neander’s opinion ; see 
his Cliurch History 1. c. 1020, Note 1, German Edition) ; they 
signify rather simply, “circumscription,” “ determination,” and 
contain directly no trace of the “Ego.” In the formation of 
this expression, on the contrary, we find an unmistakeable re- 
flection of the point from which ancient thinkers started in 
seeking the idea of human personality, to wit, limitation through 
the body, or individuality. See Note 4; and compare Niigels- 
bach’s “ Homerische Theologie,” Section Seventh. Of course 
there is an analogous specific distinction between those who 
regarded the divine, and those who regarded the human, as the 
proper substance of the Person of Christ, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, between those who represent the divine 
nature alone, and those who represent the human nature alone, 
as the personific element; only that, until a determinate idea of 
personality has been arrived at, he who says merely, “ Christ 
was filled with divine power or Qeorns,” might mean the same 
as he who says, “God dwelt personally in Christ,’—namely, 
if the former does not apply the word personality also to the 
humanity. For the rest, the word Tepuypadn was applied © 
already at an early period to God, or the pre-existent Logos. 
Compare above in connection with Theodot. Excerp. 10, 19; 
Origin ob la4QeVolaay, 472 There utete equivalent to 
wmoctacis. On the other hand, in Mippol. c. Ber. Fragm. 1, 
we read,—'O_ Xeyos—guauxhs capKos Teprypadhs avacy OMLeEVOS 
—mdons &€o repiypadys peuevnxev. F ragm. 4: “H Oedrntos 
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evépyea maons éxtos Kata diow Tepuypaphs Siapévovea &:é- 
Aaprve Sia capKos dices TeTepacpérns: ov yap TépuKe Trepl- 
ypahecOar yernthn procs TO Kata piow ayévntov. There, zrep- 
ypady is not equivalent to t7dcracus, but signifies “limit.” 


Note 13, page 43. 


The same ambiguity characterizes his doctrine also, accord- 
ing to the account given of it by Eusebius. It contains the con- 
tradiction that, on the one hand, in the interest of Monarchian- 
ism, the pre-existence of the Logos and His ida corns are 
denied, and no step is taken in advance of the simple divine or 
Tatptki OedTns: on the other hand, the entire mode of ex- 
pression would lead us to suppose that, precisely like the Beron 
of Hippolytus, he represented the divine itself as made subject 
to limitation, through the incarnation. For if, with Baur, we 
were to take the words id/a ovclas mepvypady with tarpiKy 
Oeorns, as though Beryll meant to say,—“ Christ was a man 
who was the subject of special divine influence,” the expres- 
sion for this very obvious thought would be too forced and 
prolix. For that a man is an (dia ovclas Trepuypady), and that 
as a mere man he has no (da Oeorns, is self-evident. Neander, 
therefore, appears to me to have approached in the main nearer 
the truth, and still more Schleiermacher ; though Baur is pro- 
bably right when, in opposition to them, he urges that Beryll 
attached greater significance to the humanity of Christ than is 
commonly supposed. But it seems to me impossible to form a 
clear conception of this significance, if, as it has almost become 
customary to do, we make it our aim to strip this line of thought 
as much as possible of all trace of Patripassianism ; for it must 
have been stirred by both religious and speculative considera- 
tions, when it represented God as a suffering God, and asserted 
His intimate participation in finitude. The defect was simply 
that Patripassianism unavoidably tended, even against its own 
will, towards an ethnic mutability of God, because it did not 
take its stand definitely enough on the ethical idea of unbounded 
participative love. In one aspect, indeed, the line of thought 
which we have considered is the proper continuation of that 
principle of love which Marcion had more energetically brought 
to light and advocated. But the view taken of these unques- 
tionably difficult questions is still bungling. In consequence 
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of the lack of the intermediate links, the love which they set 
forth threatens constantly to become a merely physical thing, 
and the entire tendency acquires a pantheistic character, shared 
also by Monophysitism, which was the revival thereof at a 
higher stage. Nay more, the Manichzism which made its ap- 
pearance some few decennia after Beryll or Beron, was a — 
degenerate pagan form of this same tendency. For the rest, 
this age was so stirred by such questions, that theories of this 
nature were probably developed in much greater variety than 
has been commonly supposed. Indeed, traces enough of their 
actual existence are discoverable, though we must not make it 
our aim, as some do with a confidence that I cannot share, to 
reduce back all doctrines which bear any resemblance to each 
other, and are anonymously handed down, to one common 
source. For example, when Origen (see his Comm. in Joh. T. 
li, 2) speaks of those who, out of anxiety for the unity of God, 
denied to the Son an independent subsistence of His own (i8:0- 
TNTA TOU viod éTépay Tapa THY TOU maTpds), and distinguished 
Father and Son merely in name, he is said to refer to the same 
party with the Patripassians (as in the above-mentioned pas- 
sage from the Apology of Pamphilus, T. iv. 22; or as in his 
Comm. in Joh. x. 21, Vol. iv. 199, and c. Cels. 8, 12, Vol. i. 
750). But when in the first quoted passage (in Joh. ii. 2) he 
mentions, as the second class, apvoupévous tiv OedtnTa Tod viod, 
Tiévras O€ adtod Ti idioTnTa Kal THY ovciay KaTa Treprypadny 
Tuyxdvovcay étépay Tod matpos; and in the further passage, 
cited by Pamphilus,—“Sed et eos qui hominem dicunt Do- 
minum Jesum precognitum et preedestinatum, qui ante adyen- 
tum carnalem substantialiter et proprie non extiterit, sed quod 
homo natus Patris solam in se habuerit Deitatem, ne illos 
quidem sine periculo esse, ecclesia numero sociari;” or when 
Greg. Thaum. (A. Mai |. ¢c. 7, 171) alludes to men who, 
though they conceived Christ to be filled with deity, really 
allowed no distinction between Him and the saints and pro-_ 
phets, but approximated to heathenism or Judaism by offering 
worship to a man endued with divine power; for it is hea- 
thenish 7Anpabévta OedtynTos céBew, Jewish, to regard Christ 
as a xTio#a:—there is undoubtedly a relationship between 
them, but we can scarcely be warranted in identifying them 
all, either with each other or with Beryll, or with any other 
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teacher. The passage cited from Origen by Pamphilus re- 
minds us of what Husebius says respecting Beryll, and may 
very well relate to him; for it does not attribute Ebionism, but 
rather the contrary, when it speaks of the “deitas Patris:” 
which is further evident also from the mild and rather warning 
character of the judgment pronounced by him. Still its iden- 
tity with Beryll is by no means certain; for we miss an essential 
feature noticed in the account given by Eusebius, namely, that 
when it became incarnate, the marpixi Oedrys took up into, 
or posited in, itself a limitation, a wepvypady. ‘Through the 
omission of this feature, the description becomes vague and in- 
definite enough to suit many others, for example, the Alogi. 
At the same time, this feature may lie in the first passage (in 
Joh. ii. 2); for the party there mentioned, posited the idvoTns 
Tob viod, and said,—His ovola is Kata treprypadny érépa rapa 
Tv tod Tatpds. But they again denied the Oeorys, and not 
merely the idfa Oedrys, of the Son; they would therefore ap- 
pear to have been Ebionites, and cannot have been identical 
with the previous ones. Schleiermacher also (I. c. 582), and 
with him Fock and Rossel, seems to hint at the same view of 
the matter. The words of the latter passage can only be re- 
ferred to Beryll, or better to those who resembled him, if we 
understand them to deny the Oeorns of the Son not absolutely, 
but “ad tempus,” or on the ground of the xévwous, by which 
God posited Himself as a man. In favour of which meaning 
might be adduced the consideration, that otherwise in this con- 
nection also the following words, from riOévres 5é to matpos 
(see above), would have far too wide a scope, if they were 
merely intended to state that Christ was a man, and indeed a 
man whose ovc/a xaTta mepvypadiy étépa mapa Tt. T. 7.3 for 
the latter point would only have been regarded as too self- 
evident by Ebionites. Whereas, on the contrary, these wide- 
reaching words acquire their full and sufficient import if we 
suppose them to set forth an opinion which, according to the 
account given in the text, resembled either that of Beron or that 
of Beryll. They would then refer, namely, to a form of their 
doctrine, in which fuller development had been given to the 
very nearly related element, to wit, that by the Kév@als a dis- 
tinction, a section (dmoxomy) of the divine essence in general, 
or a second mpécwmov in addition to that of the Father, was 
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brought to pass (compare Orig. in Joh. T. xx. 16: de princip. 4, 
31); a form with which Gregory Thaum. also was acquainted, 
and which constituted a point of transition to Subordinatianism 
(see Note 1, page 34). But I should be unwilling to lay any 
particular stress on this explanation. It must always be a 
perilous thing, supplementarily to give definite names and 
shapes to the authors of systems which have been anonymously 
and vaguely handed down. Nor would Baur have been able so 
confidently to refer the passage in Joh. T. ii. 2 to Beryll, if he 
had considered that Origen began his commentary on John as 
early as A.D. 219, and that, according to in Joh. vi. 1, and Euseb. 
6, 24, the first five tomes thereof were ready before A.D. 231; 
whereas the discussion with Beryll took place far later, to wit, 
in the year 244; although I, for my part, should by no means 
decidedly conclude from this circumstance, that Beryll could 
not be meant. For Origen had been even at an earlier period 
in Arabia; and in that land, where mystical and theosophic 
movements were the order of the day (see Ullmann, p. 8), 
might easily long before have become acquainted with the 
opinions entertained by Beryll or those related to him, especi- 
ally as Beryll must have attained to an advanced age about the 
year 244, and was then designated Bishop. For this reason, 
also, it is not improbable that Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus 
Romanus, in Arabia, named Abulides in the East, may have 
had fruitless discussions with Beryll prior to 244, although we 
have no information to that effect, unless where Beron is men- 
tioned we ought to understand Beryll. Eusebius also (see his 
H. E. 6, 20) sets Beryll and Hippolytus together. Completely 
indefinite is the description given by Gregory of those who 
worshipped a man filled with deity. It looks like what we 
know of Paul of Samosata and his followers; but, as we shall 
soon see, might also have belonged to the school of Sabellius. 


Norte 14, page 59. 


He had this realistic tendency, and therefore also substan- 
tially the same doctrine of the Trinity, even prior to his adop- 
tion of Montanism. Indeed, he gives utterance to it already in 
his Apologeticus, c. 21. In the Ady. Prax. he gives the “ Re- 
cula Fidei,” which contains the belief in a real Trinity, and says, 
—“ane regulam ab initio Evangelii decucurrisse probabit 
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novellitas Praxez hesterna.” “As always, so now more than 
ever, instructed by the Paraclete, who leads into all truth, we 
believe, indeed, in one God, but agreeably to the divine order 
which we call economia ;” c. 2, 13, 30. Tertullian himself, 
therefore, in a work intended to justify Montanism, and to con- 
fute its opponents, confesses that, prior to coming under the 
influence of Montanism, he held, with the Church, substantially 
the same doctrine of the Trinity as he now expounds. Indeed, 
altogether apart from what has been previously advanced, it 
must in itself be much more likely that the later Montanism was 
modified and rid of its character of abruptness by the influence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity settled by the Church, was puri- 
fied by the principle of gradualness and order defended by 
Church teachers like the author of the Epistle to Diognetus or 
Irenzeus, and was brought to the recognition of the divine ceco- 
nomia and its orderly course, than that the Church was led to 
the doctrine of the Trinity through the influence of Montanism. 


Nore 15, page 83. 


Baur also, in his large work on the Trinity, has left him 
entirely unnoticed ; and Hinell gives an inaccurate and incom- 
plete picture of him (1. c.). Reuter has justly directed attention 
(see the “ Berliner Jahrbiicher,’ 1843) to the importance of the 
man, who was not only ranked among the first by his own age, 
but stood high in the esteem of Eusebius, was much used by 
Epiphanius (for example, Her. 31), and on the ground alone 
of his work, pds amdcas tas aipécers (Kuseb. H. E. 6, 22; 
Photius Cod. 121), occupies a high position as an Heresiologer. 
We know from Photius that the work commenced with Dosi- 
theus, ended with Noetus and the Noetians (Phot. 1. c.), and 
discussed the Nicolaitanes, Montanists, Cainites, Marcion, and 
Valentine. The Valentinian sect (of which the Beron referred 
to in the text was an offshoot) appears to have made an effort at 
the beginning of the third century to enter into closer connec- 
tion with the doctrine of the Church. We have previously 
remarked the same course of procedure adopted by the school 
of Marcion. This is proved, after his fashion, by Apelles, who 
inclined towards Valentinianism; by Alexander (Tertull. “de 
Carne Christi” 15, 16), who taught that Christ truly suffered ; 
and by the afore-mentioned Beron. For the rest, in considering 
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the question of the genuineness of the writings of Hippolytus, 
we must take our start from the fragment of his work against 
the heresies, entitled “ Against the Heresy of Noetus.” That 
the heresiological work with which Eusebius was acquainted, 
and which Epiphanius used, was identical with that read by 
Photius, no one will doubt. But as the work seen by Photius 
concluded with Noetus, and the fragment extant on Noetus, 
which was invariably attributed to Hippolytus, not only con- 
cludes in a manner suitable to the termination of an entire 
work, but begins also in such a manner as to show that it isa 
fragment, and not a homily, as the title of the Vatican manu- 
script represents it; nay more, the fragment of a work in which 
other heresies had been spoken of, consequently of an heeresio- 
logical work,—we have every reason for assuming it to be the 
last part of the work with which Eusebius and Epiphanius 
were acquainted. To this must be added, that Gelasius, Bishop 
of Rome (Fabric. 1, 225) adduces a passage which is identical 
with c. 18 of our fragment, the commencement being taken 
from c. 11 and 12 or 17. Still more striking are the inner 
grounds. For the views of the author are so peculiar, that they 
could no longer have been put into the mouth of an orthodox 
teacher of the Church even in the fourth century. They set 
before us the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity at a stage at 
which it had not yet been warned by Arianism of the conse- 
quences of teaching that the Son first attained an hypostatical 
existence outside of the divine sphere, at the creation of the 
world. The author still adhered to that more harmless form of 
Subordinatianism, the very inner inconsistency of which impelled 
it to further progress and to the exclusion of all inadequate ele- 
ments; and there could be no doubt whatever that, when the 
time arrived for deciding between Athanasius and Arius, he 
could not possibly feel drawn towards the latter. He had not 
yet reached the stage at which Origen stood; on the other 
hand, we find that, as compared with Tertullian, he took up a 
more decidedly antagonistic position relatively to the continuous 
-patripassian movements. The work, therefore, of which this 
fragment formed a part, must be concluded, on inner grounds, 
to have been written between Tertullian and Origen ; and this 
would exactly suit Hippolytus, who is said, by Gelasius, Bishop 
in Arabia, to have addressed a letter to the wife of Philippus 
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Arabus. This fragment shall furnish us, to use one of his own 
figures, with the warp into which we shall weave our image of 
Hippolytus. I further believe myself justified in describing as 
genuine, among the works bearing upon Christology, that which 
treats of Antichrist. As he occupied himself greatly with 
chronological studies, and wrote a commentary on Daniel (com- 
pare Fabr. 1, 272); and as the Catenz on the first three Gos- 
pels (compare on Matt. xxiv.; Luke xxi.) show that he had 
bestowed much thought on the subject of Antichrist; and, 
finally, as the style and thoughts are both archaic (Photius 
makes the same remark),—there seems to me to be no ground 
for doubting the genuineness of the work. Further, in it Hades 
plays a great réle (c. 11, 45); hence also the work, Aéyos mpos 
"EXdnvas, of which the treatise entitled cata IXdteva (Fabr. 
1, 220 ff.) formed a part, and the fragment in A. Mai’s Coll. 
Nova (7, 12), may very fairly be assigned to him. With the 
Christological principles of the treatise against Noetus, and of 
the work on Antichrist, harmonizes also the Xdyos eis Ta ayta 
Oeopavera: compare c. 6 with c. Noet. 18. Chapter Third of 
these homilies appears indeed to contain the doctrine that Mary 
remained a virgin even subsequently to the birth of Christ, 
against which Tertullian strongly protests. But, in the first 
place, even the discourse at the Feast of Epiphany, attributed 
to Gregory Thaumaturgus, contains this doctrine ; in the second 
_ place, perhaps Tertullian’s serious defence of the true view may 
be a sign that an antagonistic view was beginning to be taught ; 
and, in the third place, another explanation of the passage seems 
to me to be more probable than the one referred to (see Note 
3, page 95). This doctrine may have been first taught by 
Docetists, who were willing to recognise the birth of Christ,—for 
example, by the Valentinians,—and have then commended itself 
to the Church of this age on other grounds. Indeed, the history 
of Montanism shows a similar course of things. The teachers 
of the second century, and in particular Tertullian, were con- 
cerned to assert the complete truth of the incarnation of Christ 
on quite different principles from Hippolytus, as we shall soon 
see. As far as concerns the remaining fragments, that of Mai 
7, 134, is preserved in Latin by Leontius (Fabr. 1, 266), in 
greater compass; that of Mai, p. 68, we possessed previously in 
Greek (c. Beron. Fabr. 1, 227). The fragment (Fabr. 1, 266) 
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from his commentary on Genesis is attested by Jerome; and 
the fragments, Fabr. 1, 267-269, by Theodoret. The remain- 
ing Christological fragments from the commentary on Genesis 
(Fabr. 2, 22-31), and the “Demonst. c. Jud.” (Fabr. 2, 2-5), 
are as far from causing difficulty as the trinitarian and Christo- 
logical fragments, 1, 267 to 281. Doubt may be thrown on the 
fragment 1, 282, because of the superscription taken in conjunc- 
tion with its doctrine of the Eucharist. On the other hand, the 
work wept yapicudrwr is above suspicion, with the exception of 
the uncertain title ; though there is nothing in it of importance 
for our purpose, if we except the confession of faith (246), 
which is brief, simple, and archaic in its character. Spurious, 
on the contrary, is that communicated by Joannes Antioch. 
(Fabr. 2, 32), which is completely Monophysitic in tone, and 
contradictory of all the accredited Christological views of Hip- 
polytus. 


Note 16, page 89. 


Herewith Hippolytus aimed at showing that he was justi- 
fied in giving to the Logos also the name Son. It is very 
remarkable that the Monarchians, to whom he was opposed, 
raised no objection to the use of the word Logos, nor even 
against the position that the Logos became flesh. But they 
protest, as against an innovation, a £évoy, against identifying 
the Logos with the vids, in that they explain the word Adyos so 
that it retains no hypostatical significance, and assert that this 
was the sense in which it was used by John. "Iwdvvngs pév yap 
eye AOyov, GAN GAAS GAXyYyope?l.. Two things herein are 
remarkable. Firstly, we see again the groundlessness of Baur’s 
argumentation, that Patripassianism furnishes an indirect but 
powerful testimony against the authority or genuineness of the 
Gospel of John, seeing that the doctrine of the Logos plays a 
great role with John, and that it was rejected by the Patri- 
passians. For, inasmuch as both understood how to get over 
the difficulty, by adopting a peculiar interpretation, John could 
by no means have brought about a collision. On the contrary, 
the adherents of this tendency believed the Gospel of John to 
furnish the strongest scriptural proofs in their favour. In the 
second place, the assertion of the opponents, that it was some- 
thing new to identify the Logos with the Son, and thus to 
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ensure to the Son a premundane hypostatical existence, if it 
deserve credit, introduces us very plainly to an age in which 
all alike were thoroughly convinced that the higher nature of 
Christ was of one substance with God; but in which also the 
inclination to assert for that higher nature an hypostasis of its 
own, which we found so strong and lively at the commence- 
ment of the second century and subsequently, had almost died 
out in the neighbourhood of Noetus. The reason whereof 
being, that the Christian mind had laid firm hold on that which 
it considered preliminarily to be the main point; to wit, that 
the person of the eternal God Himself had drawn near to men 
in Christ, which seemed possible, without ascribing to the Son 
an independent hypostasis of His own. Even the Patripassians 
could say, The wisdom, the understanding, the omnipotence of 
God, became man in Christ; and, in point of fact, they recog- 
nised the eternity of the hypostasis which appeared in Him 
even more fully than the Church teachers whom we have 
noticed, for they conceived the one hypostasis acknowledged by 
them—that is, God Himself, the Father—to have personally 
appeared in Christ. Therein lies also a further evidence of the 
high antiquity of this work, nay, even of its composition during 
the first half of the third century. For, as the indifference to 
the hypostasis of the Logos and of the premundane Son, which 
was so markedly a characteristic of Tertullian, presupposed the 
entire course of the doctrine of the Logos depicted above, so, 
on the other hand, no later writer could have made the con- 
cession made by Hippolytus (c. 15 init.), that the identification 
of the Logos with the Son, who had always been conceived to 
be hypostatical, was a new thing, although justified by Paul and 
Apocalypse xix. 11. When we ask historically, what was new 
and what was old, we must undoubtedly reply,—It was new to 
employ the word Son, in this distinctly doctrinal sense, to de- 
note the momentum of personality; for at an earlier period the 
term, Son of God, had been applied, not merely to the pre-ex- 
istent second hypostasis, but also to the entire earthly person- 
ality of Christ—a thing which now, when writers aimed at 
greater precision, was no longer suffered, or suffered solely out 
of regard for the higher nature of Christ. ‘This clearly de- 
fined use of the word owed its rise to the necessity (a necessity 
whose grounds we have previously pointed out) of establishing 
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the hypostasis of the Son by other means than by the doctrine 
of the Word and the Sophia, the union of which in the Logos, 
after the manner indicated, sufficed solely to establish the divine 
essence of the Son. The perception of this necessity impelled 
the Church to endeavour to seek another basis of the hypostasis 
of the Son; but it was tempted to aim at securing this object, 
in the first instance, by connecting the genesis of the hypostasis 
of the Son with the genesis of the world: thus, of course, glid- 
ing into thoughts of an Arian tendency,—not, indeed, in relation 
to the essence, certainly, however, in relation to the personality 
of the Son. That from the days of Tertullian onwards, stirred 
especially by the influence of Patripassianism, the Church 
aimed with renewed energy at asserting for the Son a distinct 
hypostasis,—this was old; for that the higher nature of Christ 
was a pre-existent divine hypostasis, had long been allowed to 
be a fact, although, as we have remarked, less attention had 
been bestowed on it from the end of the second century on- 
wards. But the mode of establishing that He was or became a 
person was new ; for earlier writers had not gone so far as, out 
of regard to the divine unity, to remove the hypostatical ele- 
ment in the Son outside of the inner divine sphere. This new 
feature soon became antiquated, it is true, and passed away ; 
indeed, those who insisted on it could not avoid falling into the 
Arianism which they did not desire to adopt. To the praise, 
however, of the Church teachers whom we here have in view, 
it must be said, that they did their best to oppose that Arian 
tendency, which threatened to reduce the hypostasis, and not 
merely the hypostatical element, of the Son to a mere creature. 
And that not only by always requiring truly divine essence to 
be attributed to the Son, but also by endeavouring to bring the 
Son, although outside and alongside of God, yet into the most 
intimate relation to the inner Logos of the Father. Tertullian, 
as we have seen, aimed at pointing out the existence of the 
potence of Sonship and incarnation in the inner, eternal essence 
of God, the inner Word; Hippolytus appropriated to the Adryos 
acapxos in God, also the name of Son, in particular on ac- 
count of His destiny to incarnation,—a course which he him- 
self, as we have said, allows to be to a certain extent an inno- 
vation, but which was at the same time in agreement with 
Scripture. Its adoption may be taken as an indication that he 
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was unwilling, and very justifiably, to be content with an 
hypostasis of the higher nature of Christ, whose origin and 
subsistence lay outside of the inner essence of God; and that 
he felt compelled to give it a seat in the inmost sphere of the 
divine. This effort, as, on the one hand, it was evidently closely 
allied to the tendency which prevailed in the earlier days of the 
Church’s existence (a thing to which Patripassianism also, in 
its peculiar way, testifies), so, on the other hand, it was the fore- 
runner of that doctrine of the Trinity which was laid down by 
the Fathers of the Council of Nicaea, and which made its ap- 
pearance in the course of the third century, so soon as the 
Arian elements contained in the systems of the Church teachers, 
above referred. to, began to be consolidated to an independent 
and self-consistent whole. The remark just made remains true, 
although we should have to grant that the attempt to unite the 
hypostasis of the Son with the inner Logos could not realize its 
object, so long as no other basis of the doctrine of the Trinity 
was discovered in God Himself than the illusory one of the 
multiplicity of the divine attributes (for example, wisdom). 
That this was insufficient, is clear alone from the consideration, 
that a Trinity does not result at all, if the divine attributes are 
to be taken as so many potences of hypostases. In that case, 
to reply to Hippolytus with Hippolytus himself, God is zrodvs, 
not a Trinity. Furthermore, until the conception formed of 
God had been transformed, and thus a different foundation 
laid for the distinctions of the Trinity, that connection of the 
wisdom and omnipotence of God with the mundane Son in- 
volved a partial retrocession to the very ground which had just 
been quitted, with the design of establishing the hypostasis of 
the Son on a surer footing than the doctrine of the Logos was 
able to afford. But although we perceive here a remainder of 
the obscuration of the insight which we have praised above, 
this defect is fully counterbalanced by the consideration, that 
the reduction of the mundane Son back to the inner divine 
essence, thus commenced, was also the commencement of the 
rejection of creatural and Arian features from His hypostasis. 
So that the very same thing which we found accomplished 
during the second century in relation to the essence of the Son, 
we now find accomplished in relation to His hypostasis. For, 
in the second century, the Logos was brought far nearer to the 
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essence of the created world than was the case in the third ;— 
He was conceived to be immediately (that is, without the 
mediation of ethical categories) the world itself, in its ideal 
aspect, the xdapos vontds ; on which view, justice could not be 
done to the idea of creation. That was cast aside towards the 
end of the century through the acquisition of the “stamina” of 
the Christian idea of God, during the conflict with the many 
forms of Gnosticism; and although we can trace the influence 
of the earlier theory in Tertullian, who regarded the inner 
divine Logos as also the idea of the world; and although the 
entire distinction between the inner Logos and the mundane 
Son bore a certain analogy to the doctrine of the Adyos évSud- 
Geros and mpopopixds rejected by Irenceus, we must not forget 
to notice the step taken in advance, in that the Adyos évdid- 
Geros and spodopixos, in its new, higher potence, was no longer 
represented as containing the idea of the world, both as resting 
in God and as actually realized, but was rather taken to denote 
the inner divine reason on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the reason after it had become hypostatical, or a Son. 
In other words, the distinction now drawn between Logos and 
Son, instead of relating as heretofore to the product, in the 
idea of the world, related to the idea of God Himself ; although, 
in the first instance, a precipitate resort was made to the world, 
in order to secure the hypostasis—not the divine essence—of 
the Son. 


Nore 17, page 97. 


Patripassians of the earlier kind failed also to advance be- 
yond the idea of a theophany. So that the result described 
above in connection with the Trinity, reappears also in connec- 
tion with Christology :—the teachers of the Church at this 
period still stand on the same basis as their opponents. Cling- 
ing as they still did to their premises, they were unable to attain 
the mastery over them. It is instructive to observe how the 
doctrine of the absolute unchangeableness of God led the 
teachers of the Church to the like theophanical result, as the 
doctrine of the immediate passibility of God, held by their 
opponents of the so-called Patripassian school. Both were 
necessitated to regard the humanity as impersonal, as a mere 


husk of God. We have already indicated that the idea of God, 
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which on both sides was still dominated by physical categories, 
only needed to be taken in an ethical sense, in order to the 
doing of full justice to the immutability of God on the one 
hand, which the Patripassians misapprehended, and on the 
other hand, to open up the prospect of a much more intimate 
participation of God in the finite, without endangering His 
divine essence, than Hippolytus judged admissible. 


Nore 18, page 110. 


De princip. 1, 2, 2:— Quomodo extra hujus sapientiz 
generationem fuisse aliquando Deum Patrem vel ad punctum 
momenti alicujus quis potest sentire vel credere—? Aut enim 
non potuisse Deum dicet generare sapientiam antequam gene- 
raret, ut eam, que ante non erat, postea genuerit, ut esset ; 
aut, potuisse quidem et, quod dici de Deo nefas est, noluisse 
generare, quod utrumque et absurdum et impium esse omnibus 
patet, id est, ut aut ex eo, quod non potuit, Deus proficeret ut 
posset, aut cum posset, dissimularet ac differret generare sapi- 
entiam. Propter quod nos semper Deum Patrem novimus 
unigeniti Filii sui, ex ipso quidem nati et quod est ab ipso tra- 
hentis, sine ullo tamen initio, non solum eo, quod aliquibus 
temporum spatiis distingui potest, sed ne illo quidem, quod sola 
apud semetipsam mens intueri solet, et nudo ut ita dixerim in- 
tellectu atque animo conspicari. § 4: Est namque ita eterna 
ac sempiterna generatio sicut splendor generatus ex luce. Non 
enim per adoptionem spiritus Filius fit extrinsecus, sed natura 
Filius est. § 7: Deus lux est; Splendor hujus lucis est 
unigenitus Filius ex ipso inseparabiliter velut splendor ex luce 
procedens. §10: Pater non potest esse quis si filius non sit. 
The Father is not omnipotent prior to the birth of wisdom ; per 
filium omnipotens est pater. Ever created thing accidentem 
habet justitiam vel sapientiam, et quod hoc quod accedit, etiam 
decidere potest, gloria ejus sincera et limpidissima esse non 
potest. Sapientia vero Dei, que est unigenitus Filius ejus, 
quoniam in omnibus inconvertibilis est et incommutabilis et sub- 
stantiz in eo omne bonum est, quod utique mutari atque con- 
verti nunquam potest, idcirco pura ejus ac sincera gloria pre- 
dicatur. 4,2, 8: Sicut lux nunquam sine splendore esse potuit, 
ita nec Filius quidem sine Patre (Pater sine Filio?) intelligi 
potest, qui et figura expressa substantiz ejus et Verbum et 
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Sapientia dicitur. Quomodo ergo potest dici, quia fuit ali- 
quando, quando non fuit Filius?” Compare in Joh. xiii. 25. 


Nore 19, page 113. 


Compare the de prince. 1, 2, 7 :— Splendor est gloria Dei 
et figura expressa substantix ejus, capable of leading us to the 
light of the Father.” Ib.§9-13.. I Joh. T. xxxii. 18 :—” Ondns 
hev obv olpar Ths bdEns Tod Oeod adtod aTavyacua eivat Tov 
vlov,— bdvew pévtor ye amd Tod aTravydowatos TovTou THs SANs 
Oo€ns pepixd drravydopara ér) Thy Noumnv oyiKnvy KTicW" OvK 
oluat yap Twa Td Tay Stvacbat yophoat THs 6Ans doEns Tod Ocod 
avavyacwa, ) Tov vidv adtod. Ibid. on Joh. xiv. 9 (“ Whoso 
seeth Me, seeth the Father also”): Oewpeirar yap év TO Noo 
évTt Oc@ nat eixdve ToD Ocod aopatov 0 yevuicas adTov TATHP, 
TOD eviOovtos TH eixdve Tod adpdtov Qeod cdOews évopav duvapévou 
Kal TG TpwToTiT@ THs eixdvos, TA Tatpt. Everything besides 
Himself is created by Him, or comes into existence through 
Him, even the Holy Spirit, to whom he ascribes hypostasis and 
wisdom (see in Joh. T. ii. 6), and who notwithstanding does 
not belong to the world (ibid.).  C. 29,—“ John says, He is in 
the midst of you.” This Origen refers to the Logos, and takes 
occasion therefrom to set forth the uniqueness of His relation 
to the world :—’ Eicxewrat, eb Sid 7d ev Kéow tod wavros elvat 
THpmaTos TV Kapdlav, év ds TH Kapoia TO Hryewovixov Kab Tov év 
exdoT@ AOyov, Sivatat voeiabar Td Lécos buev Eornxev, dv bets 
ov« oidate. Compare de prince. 4, 28 :—Supra omne tempus et 
supra omnia seecula, et supra omnem :eternitatem intelligenda 
sunt ea que de Patre et Filio et Spiritu sancto dicuntur. Hee 
enim sola Trinitas est, que omnem sensum intelligentiz non 
solum temporalis verum etiam seterne excedit. Czetera vero, 
que sunt extra Trinitatem, in seculis et in temporibus metienda 
sunt. Compare Note 1, page 116. 


Nore 20, page 119. 


Compare Huet’s “ Origeniana” in de la Rue’s Ed. iv. 150. 
In Ad Rom. L. 1. 5, he speaks of the eternal Evangel which 
will be manifested when the shadow passes away, when death 
is swallowed up, and the truth has made its appearance. In 
Joh. T. i. 29:—Kal éred &v TO Tatpi ovx &orte yevrécOat % 
rapa TO Tatpl, un POdcavta, mpdrov Kdétwbev avaBaivovta, 
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én) tiv Tod viod OedTyTa, Sv Hs Ts xElpaywynOhvar Sivatat Kal 
él thy maTpiKnY paxaploTnTa, Bupa o Sarmp dvayéyparrat. 
Specially characteristic is the classification of men given in “in 
Joh.” T.ii. 3. The highest class Qcdv éyouer Tov THY bKwY Ocov" 
of 88 mapa TovTous SebTepos ioTtdpevot ert Tov viov Tot Oeod, Tov 
Xpicrov avtod: Kal rpitou of Tov Hor, Kal TI oEeAnVNY Kab 
révta Tov Kdcpov, etc., which is indeed an error, but far better 
than idolatry. In Joh. T. xix. 1 (towards the close) we read,— 
“The knowledge of the Son is not the same as that of the 
Father, for an avaBaivew takes place azo THs yvarews TOU vLov 
éml tiv yvacw tod Twatpos: but the Father cannot be seen 
otherwise than in the Son (1) dAd@s opacbar Tov Tarépa 
[Stivacbat] 7} 7B opcbas Tov vidv).—Kat 6 Oewpav tiv copiar, 
dv &cticev 06 Ocds Tpd TaV alievar, dvaBalve a6 Tod éyvaxévat 
viv coplay émt Tov TaTépa avTHs. Previously, however, must 
Wisdom or the truth be recognised, &’ obtas On eri 70 evielv 
Th ovala, i) TH bmepéKewva THS oialias Suvdmer Kal pvoes TOU 
Ocob. Kal rdyarye, doTrep Kata TOV vaov avasabpol TwWes Hoar, 
Sv dv clones Tus els TA Gryra THY ayior, oUTMS Of TAVYTES NOV 
évaBab.0b 6 povoryenns éare ToD Ocod, Kai daomep Tay avaPabuov 
6 poovoyenis €or TPATOs emt 7a KaT@, 6 Sé TOUTOV avwTEpH Kal 
otras édeefis méxps ToD avaTdata, ovTws of pev mavres elo 
dvaBabpuol 6 cwtHp* 0 é olov mpwTOS KaT@Tépw TO avOperivov 
abtod, & émuBatvovtes odevoper, Kat ra é&fs adtod dvta THY 
macav, év Tots dvaBalpots Sov, bore dvaBnvar 0 abrod oytos 
Kal dyyédov, Kal Trav Novrdv Suvdpewv. In“ in Joh, & Ds xxG 
he expresses his belief that the end will come (1 Cor. xv. 28) when 
glorified spirits shall see the Father Himself as He is seen by 
the Son, and no longer know Him merely in the Son (dyovrar 
Ta Tapa TO TaTpl ovKETe Sid pecitou Kal imnpétov Brérrovtes 
aird.—/Ore ds 6 vids 6pa Tov Tatépa Kal Ta Tapa TE TaTpl— 
oiovel duolws TH via adTomTys Eotat Tob Tatpos—ovKeTe a0 
rhs eixdvos évvodv Ta Tept TOUTOV, Ob % eiK@v €o7t). Yet he 
adds in the previous passage,—The first thing is, that He be- 
came to us also the Lamb, which bears our sins and sanctifies 
us; then, having been cleansed, we eat His flesh, which is the 
true food. Compare contra Celsum 6, 68. 
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Nore 21, page 120. 


Baur (1. c. 204 ff.) gives it as his opinion, that Origen vacil- 
lates between a generation out of God’s will, and a generation 
out of God’s essence; and refers to “in Joann.” T. xx. 16, as 
containing the former view. The point, however, is to discover 
the cause of this vacillation. Had Baur taken this course, he 
would perhaps have been able to confine the vacillation within 
very narrow limits. Neander starts with the view—one with 
which Iam unable to agree—that the doctrine of the identity 
of the essence of the Son with that of the Father was gradually 
arrived at, and first clearly taught in the West, during the third 
century ; that, on the contrary, Subordinatianism had its home 
in the East, from the days of Origen onwards; and that, in 
order to exclude Emanatism, Origen assumed that the Son 
originated from the will of God. The first-mentioned point is 
contradicted both by Patripassianism and by a whole series of 
Church teachers of the second century; and the Subordinatian- 
ism.of Tertullian and N ovatian, so far from being weaker than 
that of Origen, is, taking all things into consideration, stronger. 
As far as concerns Emanatism, Origen, it is true, was opposed 
to it in its coarsely sensuous forms; he could neither allow of a 
division in God (dmoxom)), nor of a “fatum” above God, ne- 
cessitating the Father to the generation of the Son. But he 
was not therefore obliged to represent the generation of the Son 
solely as a matter of the “liberum arbitrium” of God, He did 
not even trace the origin of the world to that “liberum arbi- 
trium.” Qn the contrary, he held that the divine will was the 
unity of freedom and necessity. If, however, it should be 
replied,—The existence of the Son is undoubtedly not accidental, 
in the sense, namely, in which the world’s existence is not acci- 
dental; but still the Son, no less than the world, owes His 
existence to that divine will in which freedom and necessity are 
combined ; out of the divine essence, on the contrary, neither 
the world nor the Son is derived 3;—we shall shortly give it closer 
consideration. Ritter (see his “ Geschichte der christlichen 
Philosophie” i, 493, 501) represents the Son as brought forth 
by the will of the Father, though out of His essence. He justly 
recognises that the essential tendency of Origen’s teachings was 
to show that the entire fulness of the Deity dwelt in the Son; 
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and that the Son is not to be regarded as a creature, but as the 
creative spirit, the true Mediator, of equal perfection with the 
Father. The subordination of the Son and the appearance of 
a commixture with creatures did not attach to the doctrine 
which he really meant to teach, but merely to the imperfect 
development thereof: they were a remnant of the sensuous 
ideas, which prevented him from seeing the difference between 
the dependence of the Son as generated, and the dependence of 
creatures. The assumption of the imperfection of the creation 
must also have reacted on the conception he formed of the 
creative power of God (that is, of the Son, or Word). Possibly, 
however, a certain degree of subordination may be shown to be 
grounded in Origen’s conception of God; but no less also His 
equality with the lather. 


Norte 22, page 129. 


The chief passages relating to this personification (Person- 
werdung) of the divine will in the Son, who proceeded inde- 
pendently eternally forth from the divine “Mens” (Augustine 
uses the word “ memoria’), through the self-duplication of God, 
are collected in Note 1, page 125. In the “de prine.” 1, 2, 6, 
he teaches, that to describe Him as the image of God, is to 
affirm “nature ac substantiz patris et filii unitatem. Si enim 
omnia, que facit pater, hee et filius facit similiter, In eo,— 
imago patris in filio deformatur, qui utique natus ex eo est velut 
quzedam voluntas ejus ex mente procedens. Et ideo ego arbitror, 
quod sufficere debeat yoluntas patris ad subsistendum hoc, quod 
vult pater. Volens enim non alia via utitur, nisi que consilio 
voluntatis profertur.” It might appear as though, in the last 
words, he returned completely to the stage at which Tertullian 
and Hippolytus stood, apportioning all to the will instead of to the 
essence of God. We must not, however, overlook the “ideo,” 
which refers to what has gone before. God’s will being of such 
a nature that it can personally objectify itself in the dupli- 
cation of God, therefore, says he, it appears to me unnecessary 
to resort to anything else than the will; in other words, if the 
divine will were merely creative, we should have to leave it out 
of consideration in the present case. If Origen had intended, 
as Baur maintains (1. c. p. 207), by the mention of the will, to 
represent the origin of the Son as the work of a kind of divine 
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caprice, he must have contradicted his own position, that for the 
Father to have a Son, a perfect image, was a good; and that to 
bring forth the Son belonged as truly to the essence of the 
Father as brightness belongs to light. Moreover, Origen does 
not allow the existence of such a thing as caprice in God. But 
he does not even content himself with a creation of the Son by 
the will of the Father, grounded in rational necessity or rational 
freedom. For, apart from the consideration that the idea of an 
immediately creative will of the Father was something foreign 
to his conception of God, he says (see Note 1, page 116, and 
Note 19, Appendix), He was the divine Will proceeding forth 
from the divine “ Mens;”’ He was the will as proceeding ; how 
can He have been created by this will? The words “consilio 
voluntatis profertur” exclude all caprice; though, at the same 
time, they are an outflow of the defect already mentioned, of 
conceiving the Father to be self-conscious in and by Himself, 
and not in and with the Son. But the idea of purpose, of decree, 
cannot lie in the word “consilio;” for that would involve His 
being a creature, and contradict Rom. i. 5, according to which 
the Son cannot be the object of a divine decree. In the original 
Greek probably stood yvéuy, which was intended to set forth 
the divine will, which emanates and becomes a person, as con- 
scious ; that is, it was intended to set aside the passivity and 
unconsciousness which attach to the common Emanatism. With 
this explanation harmonizes the immediately following polemic 
against such emanatistic doctrines. “Magis ergo,” he concludes, 
“sicut voluntas procedit e mente (this favourite expression of 
Origen’s shows that he deemed the so-called generation of the 
Son to be quite as truly His own act as the act of the Father) 
et neque partem aliquam mentis secat neque ab ea separatur aut 
dividitur, tali quadam specie putandus est Filium genuisse, ima- 
ginem scilicet suam, ut sicut ipse invisibilis est per naturam, ita 
imaginem quoque invisibilem genuerit.—Imago ergo est invisi- 
bilis Dei patris Servator noster; quantum ad ipsum quidem 
pulrem, veritas, quantum autem ad nos, quibus revelat patrem, 
_mago est, per quam cognoscimus patrem.” 


Nore 23, page 140. 


We can scarcely do otherwise than characterize it as play, 
when some make the play on words in which Origen indulges 
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the corner-stone of his doctrine, deducing from his derivation of 
aux?) from dye, and his supposition that yrvy7 denotes cooled 
down mvedua, the conclusion that he conceived Christ’s soul also 
to be not entirely free from impurity. When Baur—not very 
confidently, it is true—gives utterance to this conjecture, he 
overlooks the numberless passages in which the perfect sinless- 
ness of the soul of Christ is maintained in the strongest terms 
(compare ad Rom. 3, 8; 6, 12; in Joann. T. xx. 17; de prince. 
2, 6, 3, 4, 535 4, 31), and has not properly considered Origen’s 
course of iganee: otherwise he would have seen that the acces- 
sibility of the soul to suffering, and its subjection to finitude, as 
taught by him, was based, not on the guilt, but on the love of 
Christ, which condescended to us and became a curse for us. 
In Paul also was a reflection of this love, which neither vanishes 
nor cools down, in that it is ready to become a curse for others, 
but during its humiliation remains what it was as love, though, 
instead of enjoying the blessedness naturally belonging to it, 
sympathizingly makes the unhappiness of the brethren its own 
(compare the passages quoted, page 134 f.). In general, more- 
over, Origen did not understand yvy7 to mean merely some- 
thing cooled down, but frequently something substantially good ; 
nor did he regard the human soul as a mere cooled down mveta. 
Thus he calls the Logos the soul of God, speaks very frequently 
of holy souls, and therefore uses yvy7) in its usual sense of an 
individual spiritual being, which also, as such, may proceed 
forth from the hand of God: compare ad Rom. iu. 8. The 
soul of Christ was foreordained to be a sacrifice; de Martyr. 
47; Noyexr vy7. In Joann. T. xiii. 25, poy) dexaia; xiii. 
3, Bevorepar apuyai; T. x. 16, divatas Kai pvoes lepov eivae 1) 
evpuns €v rove aux) Sid TOV eee Aoyov: 138, 43; 20, 
a. Lhe'a dopa also are guapuya, and the Logos euuyxos. Tn 
Joann. T. ii. 25, xii. 25. 


Nore 24, page 141. 


Compare de prince. 2, 1, 2; 8, 3; and the passage quoted 
above, 2, 6, 3, 5; 3, 5, 7, 8; ¢. Cels. 8, 72; ad Rom. L. 5, 10. 
Origen’s conception of peatbin was iy no means so fornia as 
appears commonly to be supposed. His doctrine of a final 
dmokatdoracts, after all possible delays, relapses, purifications, 
shows clearly that he looked upon grace as a power which over- 
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arches even freedom, without, however, exercising physical con- 
straint. He regards not merely choice or caprice as freedom, 
but whatever stress he lays on the middle momentum or stadium 
of the idea of freedom, represents it as preceded by the essential 
connection of the spiritual nature with the Logos, or by essen- 
tial freedom; and, on the other hand, in that perfect love which 
is the goal, he sees neither the possibility of evil nor unfreedom, 
but rather the union of freedom and ethical necessity. At all 
the lower stages, says he, ad Rom. L. v. 10, a relapse is pos- 
sible; but where there is the love of the whole heart, it pre- 
serves from the possibility of a fall. If, as the Apostle says, 
nothing can separate us from the love of God, the faculty of 
choice cannot separate us. It remains, it is true; but the power 
of love is so great, that it draws all powers and all virtues to 
itself, especially since the love of God manifested itself as pre- 
venient. The free grace which apparently renounces the law, 
establishes the rule of love in opposition to caprice and to free- 
dom of choice. 


Nore 25, page 147. 


The correctness of the above exposition, which starts with the 
conviction that Origen is by no means chargeable with vacillation 
in his teachings regarding God, but, on the contrary, remained 
in the main self-consistent throughout,—that, in agreement with 
this his conception of God, he always, and very distinctly, 
assigned essentially the same position respectively to the Logos, 
to Christ, and to the world,—and that he by no means at one 
time conceived the entire divine essence to be present, for 
example, in Christ, and at another time regarded the Logos as 
a mere creature,—finds confirmation in the circumstance, that 
i appears to furnish an explanation of his strange doctrine of 
several worlds successively following upon each other, As 
God is the goal of the world, and His inmost essence abstrac- 
tion from all multiplicity and finitude, the world is threatened, 
the nearer it approaches perfection, the more with complete — 
absorption into God: nay more, in order to attain perfection, 
it must be raised above its own nature; in other words, it must 
really cease to exist. Feeling this, Origen was driven to seek 
for a counterpoise, especially as he held the existence of the 
world to be a great good for God Himself, For this reason, 
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he keeps the world as long as possible undergoing processes of 
purification,—processes which he represents as continuing even 
after the resurrection. On the same ground, also, he leaves the 
matter open, and conceives it as a possibility, which may become 
an actuality, that freedom should, by renewed apostasy, prolong 
that relative independence of God, which he was able to deem 
perfect solely outside of God, not in Him. And thus the unre- 
conciled antagonism between finite and infinite in his system 
assumed the form of a doctrine of objective alternating worlds ; 
and the same thing assumed subjectively the form of an alterna- 
tion between mystery and revelation (see Martensen’s “ Meister 
Kckart”). With this is further intimately connected another 
pot. Corporeality he represents at one time as the product 
of sin, or at all events as the seal of imperfection, the existence 
of which is therefore threatened when it approaches perfection : 
at another time, he deems it to be that through which the ideal 
world first becomes a reality; and accordingly posited its ex- 
istence as eternal. That perfection would bring at once the 
most intimate union with God, and the most complete confir- 
mation of individuality, Origen was as yet unable to see; 
because he neither viewed individuality as a work of God, nor 
reckoned it as a part of the divine creation. He regarded it as 
grounded, not in God’s idea of the world, but solely in the 
freedom of man. Thus viewed, however, it had a very doubt- 
ful existence. The eternal and true element in the idea of the 
world does not extend to the concrete and individual, but is 
merely the potential creation, the xoopos vontés. The actual 
world, on the contrary, in his representation, hovers constantly, 
‘so to speak, between existence and non-existence ; and accord- 
ingly very much that he posits at one time, becomes at another 
time doubtful. This alternation between position and negation, 
however, which characterizes his system at so many points, was 
grounded, not in caprice and unsteadiness, but in his concep- 
tion of God, which still suffers from the contradiction of con- 
stituting the lowest and most abstract determination the inmost 
essence and highest element of God, though Origen himself 
elsewhere saw clearly enough that the spiritual determinations 
are the highest. It was reserved, however, for the teachers of 
a later period to perceive the erroneousness of Origen’s notion, 
that the divine essence contained within itself a fulness of 
VOL. II. 2G 
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qualities, of which those embodied in the divine volition and 
knowledge are but a feeble copy; and to acknowledge that 
spiritual love is itself the inmost essence of God, His uncreated 
being; and that consequently the Son, if He be actually in 
relation to will and intelligence of a truly divine nature, may 
also be of one substance with the Father. The task then be- 
comes to establish the distinction between the Father and the 
Son in another way; for this distinction could not be estab- 
lished without subordinatian and modalistic vacillations, so long 
as the Father was identified with the ungenerated divine essence, 
instead of the same essence being attributed to the Son equally 
with the Father. If we take for granted at the very outset 
that the true distinction cannot be established unless we sup- 
pose that the Father, for the sake of knowing Himself, objecti- 
fied His knowledge and will eternally in the Son, we find 
Origen far removed therefrom; for he believed the Father to 
know Himself in Himself, and not in the Son, His image. 
Still we may say,—Origen also represents the Father as be- 
coming objective, and, as issuing forth out of the inner depths 
of His being, in the Son, who is His évépyeva; but He did not 
contemplate Himself in the Son as in the mirror of Himself, 
but merely an imperfect image, not equal to the one only 
archetype, Himself. 


Note 26, page 153. 


Baur has rightly directed attention to the fact, that Mar- 
cionitism (which even during the fifth century, to judge from 
Theodoret’s letters, had many adherents in the East, and, ac- 
cording to the above exposition, was intimately allied with 
Patripassianism) subsequently passed over into Manicheism. 
The occasion thereof was the rigid antagonism posited between 
Law and Gospel. But Sabellianism also offered a point of con- 
nection for this antagonism, in that it represented the earlier 
revelations as disappearing when a new one was given; for 
example, the law disappeared when Christ came. Athanasius 
also (c. Ar, 4, 23) charges it with dividing the Testaments 
(Siatpetvy tas SvabjKas, Kab ur) THv érépav Tis Erépas Exec Oar— 
Manyaiwv—ro érurndSevpa). Manicheism proper, which arose 
about the year 260, like Patripassianism, subjected the divine 
in the world to physical suffering, to wit, through matter; and 
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its doctrine of the “Jesus patibilis omni suspensus ex ligno” 
(see August. c. Faust. 20, 2; compare Baur’s “Das mani- 
cheeische Religionssystem,” pp. 71 ff.) may be regarded as a 
cosmological extension, though also a dissipation, of Patri- 
passianism with its more soteriological character. Only in 
one aspect, it is true; for though both alike attribute suf- 
fering in the physical sense to God, Patripassianism repre- 
sents Him as subjecting Himself thereto by assuming an ex- 
ternal, visible shape; whereas Manichzism teaches that the 
sufferings of the pure lucific principle arise from an antagon- 
istic primal dark principle. We shall find afterwards that 
Sabellianism was finally driven to Dualism, and that, with its 
rigid conception of God, it was unable to allow even of a 
creation, and was compelled to fall back on an eternal dA; but 
the presages of this course of things are discernible even in the 
earlier forms of this tendency. For, so far as the one God 
converts Himself into corporeality, as they in part teach, not- 
withstanding that they retain their Monism, and only their 
conception of the one God comprises contradictory elements, 
the reality of the incarnation and of the birth from Mary was 
threatened. Now, when the adherents of this system, with a 
view to escaping the danger of Docetism, represented God as 
assuming from without that which constituted Him passible, to 
wit, His body, we have an entrance of God into passible matter, 
similar to that which Manicheism sets forth in its “ Jesus 
patibilis,” or its Sivapus maPnrix. The more, then, all obscura- 
tion and darkness are removed outside of the pure divine 
essence, that is, the more the pure divine essence is fixed in 
its immutability, the more, as we shall see, does the Sabellian 
system become affected by Dualism, until at last it is unable 
to allow the one Divine Being to be even the cause of the 
world, and is therefore necessitated to represent the world as 
haying its principle in itself, and as a second primal principle 
standing over against the first. Clearly, however, Sabellianism 
contained this Dualism merely in the form of a consequence, of 
which its adherents were partially unconscious, whereas it was 
the constitutive principle of Manicheism. Sabellianism differs 
essentially, not only from Manicheism, but also from the milder 
Platonic form of Dualism, in that it scarcely occupied itself at 
all with the question of the creation of the world, and limited 
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its inquiries entirely to the already existing world; the other 
two systems were decidedly cosmogonical. The same remark 
may be made also of the Sabellianism of Schleiermacher. This 
is not the place to give a more detailed account of the Manichzan 
Christology. Compare Baur, who says (I. c. p. 407),—“ The 
Christ of Manichzism has nothing but the name in common 
with the Christ of Christianity.” It is an expression cata- 
chrestically, traditionally adopted. The Manichean Christ is 
the universal lucific Spirit, enthroned in the sun and moon, the 
pure efflux of God, represented perhaps as the pure archetypal 
man, between whom, however, and their “ Jesus patibilis,” or 
the seed of light enchained and suffering in every plant, etc., 
there is a clear difference. The latter is bound and com- 
mingled with matter (dvvayis maOntixn). For whereas the 
second divine dvvapss, the Snustovpyeny, the world-forming dvva- 
pts, 18 only able to set limits to the dominion of matter by 
bringing the world into order, but was unable to rescue the 
light-germs confined in it; a third power, Christ, the form 
which is enthroned on the sun, draws all related elements out 
of matter upwards to the light of the sun. Baur. 1. c. pp. 205, 
291. This Christ, therefore, cannot be born; for birth would 
bring with it the loss of the purity which gives Him redeeming 
power. In general, that physical and cosmical process of re- 
demption is by no means connected with the person of the 
historical Christ, although the Manichzans frequently use Him 
as an allegory of the Christ on the sun, to wit, so far as the 
inmost essence of Jesus, which came to light at His transfigura- 
tion on the mount, like the essence of every “ Electus,” may 
undoubtedly be designated pure and divine. But quite as 
truly, and even more fully, is the historical Christ a mere 
allegory of the “Jesus patibilis,” who himself needs redemption 
in his sufferings. On the Christology of the Priscillianists, 
who diffused Manicheism in the East from the fourth century 
onwards, compare Liibkert’s “ de Heresi Priscillianistarum,” 
1840, pp. 25-29. Similar phenomena manifest themselves in 
connection with the Bogomils (compare Gieseler’s “de Bogo- 
milis Comment.”) and the Cathari. According to Augustine 
(ad Oros. c. Priscill. et Orig. C. 4, T. x. 735, ed. Maur. 2 a.), 
the Priscillianists were Sabellian in their doctrine of the Trinity. 
It is also allowed that the Sabellians made use of the Gospel of 
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the Egyptians, which contains dualistic elements. Augustine 
says (1. c.),—“ Priscillianus Sabellianum antiquum dogma resti- 
tuit, ubi ipse pater, qui Filius, qui et Spiritus S. perhibetur.” 
Similarly Orosius, Leo the Great, and others. Leo’s terming 
them, besides, Patripassians, is plainly explicable from the 
character of their Christology. But when he entitles them 
also Arians, he is certainly chargeable with inaccuracy, especi- 
ally in view of the position—‘ Christum innascibilem esse,” 
which probably related to His divine nature, which it was thus 
intended to put on a level with the Father (Conc. Tolet. Reg. 
fid. Anath. 6); though, as Liibkert justly observes (p. 25), it 
may undoubtedly be explained from the Emanatism which, ac- 
cording to the same Council, the Priscillianists combined with 
their Monarchianism, as did also the Arians. “ Credimus,” 
says the Council (Anath. 14), “'Trinitatem indivisibilem indif- 
ferentem ; preter hanc nullam credimus divinam esse naturam.” 
The Priscillianists are charged with entertaining the opinion, 
“esse aliquid, quod se extra divinam Trinitatem possit ex- 
tendere.” It is not likely, however, that they represented these 
emanations as concrescing into definite hypostases. A canon 
of the Synod. Bracarensis says,—“ Si quis extra sanctam Trini- 
tatem alia nescio qua divinitatis nomina introducit dicens quod 
in ipsa divinitate sit Trinitas Trinitatis, sicut Gnostici et Pris- 
cilliani dixerunt, anathema sit.” How it was possible for Sabel- 
lians to arrive at propositions concerning a double or triple 
Trinity of this nature, which had been already laid down by 
Neo-Platonists, for an explanation see Note 31. As the Pris- 
cillianists looked upon the body as the seat and work of the 
devil, they could not attribute an earthly body to Christ; hence 
the charge of Docetism brought against them by Leo. Ac- 
cording to the Conc. Tol. Anath. 6, they denied also the hu- 
man soul of Christ. Had they remained simply content with 
denying to Christ both human body and human soul, they 
would not have deserved even the title of heretics, for they 
would have cast aside the fundamental idea and fundamental 
fact of Christianity. (See Note U, vol.i., on the true con- 
ception of Heresy.) With this, however, it does not harmonize 
to say that they maintained “ Deitatis et carnis unam esse in 
Christo naturam” (1. c. Anath. 13). These words, namely, im- 
ply, that they assumed the existence of something analogous to 
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matter in the divine nature itself, of which they took a physical 
view. In harmony therewith is also the further charge of 
teaching “ Deitatem Christi convertibilem esse et passibilem ” 
(1. c. Anath. 7), which, with their Monarchianism, caused them 
to be blamed for Patripassianism. ‘This admission of finitude 
into the nature of God, indicates undoubtedly that the original © 
Dualism had begun to be conciliated and weakened down ; but 
even the old Manicheism had done the same with its “ Jesus 
patibilis.” For this reason I consider unsatisfactory the view to 
which Liibkert inclines (1. c. pp. 27, 28), plainly through not 
paying sufficient attention to the many appearances which speak 
of a tpom of God, or of an origin of the body of Christ from 
the essence of God,—to wit, that this conversion was not ob- 
jective, but merely subjective, symbolical or Docetical ; the effect 
of which would be, contrary to-his own intention (p. 28), to 
reduce the entire historical appearance of Christ to a mere 
ilusion. ‘There is the more reason for accepting this supposi- 
tion, as, according to Leo, they taught the birth of Christ from 
the Virgin; not, indeed, as Neander rightly remarks, in the 
sense of the doctrine of the Church, but still in the sense that 
He passed through Mary with the glorious body which He 
brought with Him from above, and which He derived from 
God. They may indeed have supposed that this heavenly or 
divine body appeared to be sensuous to the sensuous, to the 
spiritual, spiritual, according to their different power of appre- 
hension ; but still a real and objective union of God with the 
“caro” took place. How far they admitted suffering also into 
this divine “ caro,” is difficult to say ; at all events, it contains 
the element of finitude. As they denied the resurrection of 
Christ, they must have denied either the susceptibility of His 
body to injury, or the continuance of His corporeality. Against 
the latter alternative is the objection, that they can scarcely 
have been willing to give up a body derived from the divine 
nature to the kingdom of earthly matter. But in that case,. 
Christ’s body, which is supposed not to have needed resurrec- 
tion, cannot have experienced injury and death; in the place 
of the resurrection must be substituted the ascension; and, ac- 
cordingly, His sufferings must undoubtedly be deemed Doce- 
tical. 
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Note 27, page 158. 


. Decidedly favourable thereto is Athan. c. Ar. 4, 25 (see 
Note 1, page 153). Contrary thereto appears to be the pas- 
sage 4, 13, where we read,—Ei roivuwy 7 povas mwAaTuVlEioa 
yéyove Tpids, 4) Sé wovds éaotuv 6 TaTnp, Tplas Oé TATNP, ViOS, 
Gyvov mveOuat mpatov piv, TAaTUVOEica 1 jpovas maOos vré- 
pee, Kal yéyover Orrep ov ijv,—to wit, copa—erratwvOn yap 
ovK otca TAatela. “Errevra, ei avti) 4 povas érAaTuven eis 
Tpidda,—6 adros dpa Tatnp yéyove Kab vios Kal TVEULAa KATA 
SaBerriov: eros ef pr) Preyouévy Tap’ abt@ povds aro Th €or 
Tapa tov matépa. Ove ere ovv mrativerOat (sc. avTov) eet 
Néyew (al. Aoyov) GAN % povas TpLav ToUNTLKH, WOTE Elvat 
povdda, eira Kad matépa Kat viov Kal mvedpa. But even it does 
not prove, either that Sabellius consistently carried out the dis- 
tinction between the Monas and the Father, or that he gave 
distinct utterance to it (for otherwise Athanasius could not 
have spoken so doubtfully regarding it); the utmost it proves 
is, that Sabellius sometimes verged towards the distinction 
(compare Neander’s “Church History,” ed. 2, vol. ii. pp. 1024 
f., German Ed.). Baur, on the other hand, following the 
example of Schleiermacher, is of opinion, that Sabellius dis- 
tinguished the Monas very clearly from the Father. Sabellius’s 
designating the one God vioratwp, Son-Father (Greg. Nyss. 
Or. c. Ar. et Sabell. in A. Mai Coll. Nov. T. 8, Appendix p. 1), 
does not decide the matter; for we do not know whether to 
translate,“ The Monas became viotatap, that is, both Father 
and Son;” or, “The Father as unity becomes also Son.” The 
prefixing of vids seems to be opposed to the former translation ; 
whereas it is very intelligible if we adopt the latter. This also 
was the view taken of the matter by Gregory of Nyssa. 


Note 28, page 158. 


The words of Hilarius in his “de Trin.” 7, 39,—“ut in 
assumto homine se filium Dei nuncupet, in natura vero patrem,” 
etc., might be taken to imply, that as Sabellius designated God 
in the incarnation Son, so he designated God in nature Father. 
But “in natura” may also signify “by nature ;’ for this notice 
is too isolated, and is too little accredited by Greek Fathers, to 
permit us to build any argument upon it. Even Athanasius 
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did not know in what relation the wAatvopol stood to the crea- 
tion. C. Ar. 4, 14. If, says he, the self-expansion of God 
did not exist from the very beginning, He must have had-a 
reason for passing over into expansion. What was this reason ? 
After inquiring whether this reason could be that the Father 
might acquire a Son, or that the incarnation might take place, 
he says,—et d€ d1a 70 xtloas émXaTtUVOn, dtoTov. For the Monas 
cannot have become powerful in consequence of the expansion, 
but must have been powerful already in itself. Moreover, on 
that supposition the world would cease to exist when the wAa- 
Tugpos was withdrawn. Athanasius quotes elsewhere expres- 
sions of Sabellius verbatim (for example, 4, 25). And yet 
even he was unable to say whether or no Sabellius conceived 
creation to be one of the purposes of the expansions of God. 
Against this supposition may be pleaded, too, that he represented 
God as arriving at a new revelation only after withdrawing from 
the earlier: this may be carried out to a certain extent in the 
relation between legislation and Christ, and between Christ and 
the Holy Ghost; that is, if the significance of Christ is con- 
ditioned solely by sin. But how can Sabellius have supposed 
that the creation would cease, if the revelation begins with the 
incarnation? (Compare pp. 160 f.) 


Norte 29, page 159. 


Athan. c. Ar. 4, 25:—To the Sabellians the Father must 
be both Logos and Spirit, in that, rpds tiv ypelav exdorov 
appofouevos, to the one He is Father, to the other Logos (that 
is, Son), and so forth. “Avdyxn S& cal ravOjcecbat 7d dvopa 
Tod viod Kai ToD mvevpaTos, THs ypelas TAnpwlelons. Basil. 
Kp. 210,—Tov abrov Ocdv &va 76 trroxeipévp bvta mpds Tas éxd- 
oTOTE TapaTiTTovaas ypElas peTapophovpmevon VOV meV os TaTépa, 
vov O€ @s vid, VoV w Td ayLov avedua SiadéyecOat (a passage 
without doubt quoted verbatim). Ep. 214,—’Eva pév eivas, TH 
UTootace, TOV Ocdv, rpocwrorovetabas 88 bd THs ypadns dia- 
popws, Kata TO idtwpa THs broKewmévns Exdartore xpelas, Kab vov 
pev Tas TaTpiKas éavT@ TrepiTOevan hovas, bray Tobrov KaLpos 
q) To0 Tpocwrov, viv 88 Tas vid wperovcas viv Se 7d Tod 
Tvevpatos wrrobvecbat mpocwrreiov. Ep. 235,—Tiv adriy 
Umoctacw mpos Tv éxdotoTe Tapewmimrovcay Npelay pera- 
oxnpativerOar. August. Tract. in Joann. 53,—“Pro diyersi- 


—— 
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tate causarum ipsum dici Filium, ipsum dici Spiritum Sanctum.” 

Of the Son, in particular, Epiph. Heer. 62, 1 ;—ITeupOevra tov 
ey n ¢? a 

vidv Kaip® Tore, domep axtiva, kal épyacdpevov Ta TavTa €v 
A / \ lal A a 

TO Kbopo TA THs oixovoplas Ths ebayyeuKhs Kab cwTnpias TOY 

b / i 

dOpdrav, avarnpOdrta Sé adbOis els ovpavov, ws vio 1Alov 

Treudbeicav axtiva, cat rddw els Tov Lov avadpapovaar. 


Nore 30, page 160. 
Whether the speaking of God, through which the world 


was brought into existence and still exists, is conceived as an 
actual creation, and the trinitarian self-evolution of God as there- 
fore taking place on the basis of a world distinct from God; or 
whether God Himself is the plurality which attaches to His 
works (for Athanasius repeatedly asserts that God Himself is, 
that to which He expands Himself); or whether the creation 
also was represented as a self-evolution of the Monas (a view 
which Athanasius frequently attempts to fasten upon him; see 
c. Ar. 4, c. 11-14), is not quite clear. As he certainly held the 
trinitarian revelation to be a self-continuation of the speaking 
Monas or Logos—which is very clearly evident in connection, 
at all events, with the incarnation; and as the standing desig- 
nation of the incarnation is self-evolution; we might refer the 
same expression to the creation also. The views of Sabellius 
would thus acquire a certain unity, in that all the relations of 
God to the world would be classed under the one type of self- 
expansion. It is possible, however, that Sabellius may have 
shrunk from the pantheistic consequences contained in the 
term “self-expansion,” have limited it to the sphere of spirit, 
and have conceived it as a gradually intensified informing, by 
God, of a world which already existed in distinction from Him- 
self. And, indeed, this charge of Pantheism was not brought 
against him; a circumstance which ought to be noted. The 
_ charge of Dualism lay much nearer. For he represents the 
impulse to the divine movements within the world, as arising 
solely from that which for God already had existence ; and 
conceived that God needed a given material, an eternal orn, 
for His work of creation. His view may have resembled 
that of Hermogenes. (Compare Leopold’s “ Hermogenis de 
origine mundi sententia,” 1844, pp. 8-22; especially note 9.) 
Dionysius of Alexandria also demonstrated the impossibility of 
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an eternal &An, in opposition to Sabellius (Euseb. Prep. Evang. 
7,19). Further, if Sabellius had held that God Himself be- 
came the world, he could not have retained the unity of God, 
which it was his purpose to retain; the distinctions would then 
have existed in the divine life itself, and not have first owed 
their rise to the world. Creation, redemption, and sanctifica- 
tion would then be three momenta or stadia of the development 
of His life: and Sabellius would thus have given up the efforts 
he had been making to combine the objectivity of revelation 
with the unity of God and the indivisibility of His essence. 
Instead of saying,—For the sake of the i8/aua, of the peculiarity 
of the need of the world, He purposed to assume the mode 
of existence of the Son, although it stood in no essential and 
necessary relation to His own inner being; he was now com- 
pelled to say,—The vital evolution of God took the course of 
evolving itself into a world, and so forth. And if, in the view 
of Sabellius, it was essential to the idea of God, that He should 
be not merely a silent, but also a creative or a world-forming 
God, even so essential must also have been the other revela- 
tions. The correct view to take of the matter is, probably, that 
Sabellius accepted and presupposed the doctrine of the Logos 
traditionally ; though neither in the strictly hypostatical form 
given it by Origen, nor in the sense that the world is clearly 
and purely distinguished from the Logos. But just as some 
of the older writers,—for example, several of the Apologists, 
Clemens Alex. and Tertullian,—held that the world was imme- 
diately contained in God, and conceived the distinction between 
the Logos and God as He is in Himself to have been first fully 
accomplished at the creation of the world, without therefore 
intending to be pantheistic; so may it have been with Sabellius, 
with the difference, that inasmuch as he assumed an eternal 
vA, he identified merely the idea or the forms of the real world 
with the Logos, and more distinctly than Clemens let fall the 
hypostasis of the Logos :—indeed, strictly viewed, to represent 
the world as immediately contained in the Logos, is to exclude 
His hypostasis. It is also deserving of remark, that in com- 
bating (c. Ar. 4, 11) the Sabellian doctrine of the Logos, 
Athanasius really combated all those older teachers of the 
Church who conceded to the Logos, prior to the creation of the 
world, at the utmost a latent and inactive existence in God 
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(compare Note 1, page 154), and an actual existence merely 
subsequently to the creation. 


Nore 31, page 161. 


The Fathers of the Church adduce no evidence to show 
that he believed that the world would one day perish. It is in 
itself improbable that he held such an opinion, and is very 
likely a mere conclusion drawn from the transitoriness of the 
members of the Sabellian Trinity. It would undoubtedly be 
correct if the Father, as the first member of the Trinity, were 
the Creator. In that case, however, creation must have disap- 
peared with the appearance of the Son in the incarnation, even 
as the law also was then done away with; which may again be 
an indication, that Sabellius did not attribute creation to the 
first member of the Trinity. As concerns the Spirit, Sabellius 
neither demonstrated nor proclaimed a new revelation after 
Him; nay more, he did not even teach that He would some 
time cease to confer His gifts: indeed, this would have been 
far from harmonizing with the continuance of the world, which 
he undoubtedly assumed. Nor did he maintain that the mpéd- 
cwrov of the Spirit would cease to exist, unless we accept the 
words of Gregory, quoted in Note 82, as true. He might, 
accordingly, have held that history terminates with the age of 
the Spirit. If he held that God began to create as the speaking 
God, we might suppose that creation would attain its perfection 
in the age of the Spirit (Athan. c. Ar. 4, 11,—ovwrav pev 
[Qcds] ove 7ovvaTo Trove, Nadov Sé xrifew jpEato). The 
intervening sin would then be set aside by the revelation in the 
law and the incarnation (Aeora£ia; see the passage from 
Gregory of Nyssa, quoted on page 7 12); humanity would be 
led back to the beginning, to the td&is in the Holy Ghost, in 
a higher way; thus the Holy Spirit would have brought in a 
new and permanent element. It is more probable, however, 
that he believed the Holy Ghost to lead men back merely to a 
perfection which they had at the beginning. At all events, 
Epiphanius says,—The Holy Ghost is sent into the world to 
every one who is counted worthy of receiving again life and 
warmth (dvafoyoveiv Sé tov TotovTov Kar avatéew) ; with which 
agrees also the passage above quoted from Gregory of Nyssa. 
Accordingly, he was able to represent the mpocwmov of the 
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Holy Spirit, so far as it was directed against sin, as ceasing to 
exist, whereas the positive element in His gifts remains, to wit, 
the life in God, which is represented as the life in Paradise. 
The period of perfection would then no longer stand under the 
special pocwzov of the Holy Spirit, but would be the return 
to the undivided life in God, without its being necessary that 
the world, or even the gifts of the individual revelations, should 
cease to exist; the work of the Holy Spirit would then be to 
lead back out of division, and out of the individual revelations, 
to the undivided God. Man is then again what he was, and 
God also is again what He was (compare Athan. c. Ar. 4, 12, 
22, 25), prior to the entrance of sin, and to the Trinity, which 
it had rendered necessary. 


NOTE 82, page 162. 


In relation to the Father, notice is further deserved by the 
following passage from the Expos. Fidei, which may indeed have 
been in great measure wrongly attributed to Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, but still does not need to be placed below the fourth cen- 
tury (compare Neander 2, 1243). It was first edited in Greek 
by A. Mai (Nov. Coll. 7, 170 ff.). After saying that Sabellius 
refused to allow that the three persons were real, and rather 
introduced an dvuréctatov mpécwrov, that is, masks instead 
of hypostases, he goes on to say,— atrodevryouev Tov SaBérxdvov 
Eyota Tov abroy Tatépa, Tov avTov vidv' TaTépa mev yap eyes 
elvat TOV AaXodVTA, vidv Se Tov Noyou év TS TatTpi pévovta Kah 
Kara Karpov Ths Snpuoupytas pawopevov: éreita peta Tv amdv- 
TOV TAIpwoW THY Tpayydtav eis Oedy avaTpéyovTa’ TO avTo 
dé xal mepl rod Tvebtuatos Neyer. This hitherto unnoticed pas- 
sage 1s plainly very favourable to Neander’s view of the rela- 
tion between Monas and Father. For the Monas, as speaking, 
is decidedly designated Father. Now, this is not merely more 
closely in accordance with the mode of thought common at that 
time, which regarded the Father as the supreme Unity, as the 
speaker in relation to the spoken Logos, as the Father in rela- 
tion to the Son; but it furnishes also an explanation of the 
circumstance, that many of the Church teachers represent 
Sabellius as holding the Father and the Monas to be one. 
According to this passage, the silent God would be the Monas 
in itself; the speaking God, or the speaking Monas, would be 
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the Father; the spoken word (naturally conceived to be imper- 
sonal), or the discourse of God, would, as thought, be primarily 
in God, manifesting itself, however, in its effects in the creation 
of the world: it might also figuratively be termed Son; indeed, 
we find even Celsus giving this name to the world. From 
this we see that Sabellius did not regard the already created 
world as the first basis and occasion of the Trinity; but, though 
he described Father and Son as one hypostasis, considered them 
to be two eternal and essential aspects of the divine nature, to 
which the Spirit was added as a third. There thus remained a 
place for the historical Trinity, which Sabellius is well known 
to have taught, and on which doubt cannot be cast, though the 
passage in question gives but a superficial and imperfect hint 
of it. If, namely, the speaking God be the Father, and that 
which He speaks (that to which, according to another image, the 
Monas expands Himself) be the Logos, or figuratively the Son, 
this relation might be conceived as recurring twice (or more 
frequently); first, in the external creation, and then in the 
spiritual world. As the Father, indeed, thinks in Himself, 
though first through the spoken word, the ¢awopevos NOyos, 
the creation of the world, is a reality (the Sypsovpyia) ; so also 
in the domain of spirit the ideal exists, it is true, in the law, 
but God is therein merely as speaking, and that in such a 
manner, that the spoken word of the law still yearns after or 
proclaims the reality, is consequently conceived as Father; 
whereas the law acquires reality in the incarnation, first in 
Christ, and then through the Holy Spirit in the Church.” The 
God-man is the spoken God, or God in the form of actuality. 
It would then be the Holy Ghost who raises the first creation 
to the rank of the second, by means of the tendency towards 
God which dwelt in it from the beginning; which tendency in 
the first creation might be termed the work of the Holy Spirit. 
So far, then, we should have to maintain that it is essential to 
God to be, (1) not merely silent, but also to speak; (2) not 
merely an idea, but also an objectifying real principle; (3) the 
One who leads back the objectivity into Himself: we should 
have three principles in God, which, though relating essentially 

1 ‘‘ Wie der Vater zwar in sich denkt, aber erst durch das gesprochene 


Wort, den Qaswéwevos Adyos, die Weltschépfung dasteht (die dyusovpyia), 80 
ist auch auf dem geistigen Gebiete, etc.” 


a“ 
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to the world of revelation, are objectively distinct and eternal— 
principles which were gradually set forth in history, an eternal 
Trinity of revelation, as some recent writers have termed it. 
But as this passage is not particularly marked by accuracy, 
and stands very isolated, much stress cannot be laid on it. The 
sense may also be,—Sabellius reduces our Father, who begets 
the Son, to the merely speaking God, and out of our Son he 
makes a thought or a word. But still it is remarkable, that 
here the distinction between Father and Son is reduced back 
altogether, and consequently also for the entire revelation, to 
that between the God who speaks and that which He speaks ; 
which, be it remarked, must not be confounded with the dis- 
tinction between the silent and the speaking God; for the latter 
Dyad is the necessary presupposition to every species of Sabel- 
lian Trias. (Compare Neander’s “ Church History” in loc.) 


Norte 33, page 167. 


Athanasius also saw clearly (1. c. c. 21) that Sabellianism 
could not permanently occupy the point of view at which it then 
stood. He argues against it as follows,—If the man Jesus by 
Himself cannot be designated Son and Only-begotten One, but, 
as they urge, both united, the Logos and the man; the question 
arises—W hich of the two is the cause of the other, and consti- 
tuted Him Son? Did the man constitute the Logos Son? If 
so, the man would be the Only-begotten One, the Creator, the 
Redeemer; for all these things are attributed to the Son in the 
Scriptures, identifying Him as they do with the Logos (cf. ¢. 
20), and we should be baptized into the name of a man. But 
if the man Jesus is called Son because of the Logos, the Logos 
must have been Son apart from the incarnation, as the Church 
maintains. And because He was the true Son, He was able to 
make other sons (c. 22). If, finally, we say that the Son be- 
came Son neither through the one nor through the other sepa- 
rately, but through the union of the two, we must assume a 
cause of the union of these two; this cause was above and prior 
to both; consequently the principle of Sonship must have pre- 
ceded, and this precedent cause ought to be termed Son. Hence, 
in whatever aspect we consider the matter, Sabellius had no 
alternative but either to go over to the doctrine of the Church, 
or to allow a false predominance to the human aspect. He 
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himself also failed not to see that, in such acase, the Son would 
be derived from the world, that consistency would require His 
being conceived ebionitically, and that He could not redeem 
the world (c. 20). 


Norte 34, page 167. 


We have already conceded above, that Sabellius, strictly 
speaking, believed the entire God to be present in the revelation 
of Christ, under a particular mode of existence. But although 
this revelation of the Son may be something objective and new 
in relation to the previous and to the succeeding revelation, that 
which characterizes it is not, in the strict sense, the entire God, 
but merely a momentum in Him, which He set forth specially 
to view for the sake of men; andthe means for leading souls to 
the Monas in His entirety. A part of God therefore remains out- 
side of Christ, be it the resting, or even the active Monas. In- 
deed, the creative and sustaining activity of God existed outside 
of the revelation in the law, as Sabellius will not have denied. 
Nowhere do we find him representing the entire Monas (totam 
totaliter) as absorbed in a single revelation ; indeed, to have 
done so, would have necessitated a denial of objective distinc- 
tion to the revelations. He must then have made all progress 
purely subjective, and therefore have regarded the history of re- 
ligion merely as the progressive knowledge of God who, in Him- 
self, remains ever the same and unmoved, and not as a course 
of divine deeds, which, though without the inherent significance 
involved in having their end in themselves, were still necessary 
as the means whereby that knowledge should be conducted to 
its eternal goal. But as he does not do so, and on the contrary 
(not very consistently, it must be allowed) believes God Himself, 
the movements of the divine life, to be in that which he repre- 
sents as mere means, we are compelled to conclude, that he con- 
ceived the differences in the revelations to arise from the entire 
God not being present in each one of them. Sabellianism, 
therefore, was necessarily driven on to say, that in each of the 
three revelations, merely some portion of God was manifested. 
This now is the point from which Sabellianism, if it refused to 
accept the Nicene doctrine of simultaneous distinctions in God, 
might pass over to the notion of the gradual emanation of 
powers out of God—a notion which must have commended 
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itself, specially on account of the Person of Christ, in which 
was contained a constant and fixed circumscription of a portion 
of the divine essence. At the same time, even as Tertullian 
held that the entire sun meets the eye in a single ray, so might 
Sabellius have conceived the entire God to be present in the 
ray which was in Christ. The idea of emanation was not strange 
to Sabellianism, but it manifests itself frequently in the History 
of Dogmas, as the middle link between Sabellianism and Arian- 
ism or Ebionism. So, for example, in the fourth and the six-. 
teenth centuries. Jor this reason, it was not unjust to direct 
attention to the danger of a false separation from, and a false 
division of God, to which Sabellius was exposed. Not to men- 
tion Athanasius (1. c. c. 12, cll. Expos. Fid. init.), who remarks 
concerning the position assigned by Sabellius to the Logos, rela- 
tively to the Monas,—that if the Logos was in God prior to 
His generation, He must be outside of God, that is, a mundane 
being, subsequently thereto; the Arians, in particular, fre- 
quently drew attention thereto. See Theodoret. H. E. i. 3, 
T. in, P. 2, p. 748, ed. Schulze :—Kal eis &va vidv Ocod povoyevh 
—yevynbévta ov KaTa TAS TOV CHOUATOV OLoLOTHTAS, Tals Tomats, 
i) Tais ex Svatpécewy atroppolats, daoTrep SaBerrlw nab Barev- 
tiv@ Soxet. Compare also Note 1, page 156, and Note 88 in 
the Appendix. 


Norte 35, page 173. 


Later ages appear to have added new portions to the work 
) KaTa pépos lotus, as often as circumstances appeared to them 
to require it (in the Greek in A. Mai Coll. Nov. 7, 170-176). 
Whether any portion is genuine or not, is hard to make out. 
Individual parts—as, for example, those which betray antagonism 
to Paul of Samosata, to patripassian and Sabellian principles— 
might be genuine, but Gregory’s doctrine cannot with certainty 
be deduced from these fragments. Otherwise we should have, 
at the very commencement (I. c. p. 170), express proof that, like 
Origen, in whose writings also the terms xr/cpa, molnua occur, 
he held the doctrine of eternal generation. There is some re- 
semblance between the commencement and what we read of 
Theognostus in Athan. de decr. Nic. 25. The discourse for the 
Feast of Epiphany is spurious (ed. Paris, pp. 30-37) ; besides 
also the 12 Ke¢ddasa rept wictews. The Ep. Canonica and 
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the Metaphr. ad Eccles. are genuine, but contain nothing Chris- 
tological. On the other hand, however, A. Mai (Spicil. Rom. 
3, 696-698) has published a fragment of Gregory’s from an 
Arabian Codex in the Vatican Library, which is remarkable, 
because it designates the divine persons “nomina.” Different 
beings bear different names, even when they have the same sub- 
stance and belong to the same class of natures: so is it with 
Father, Son, and Spirit. These names, it is true, are not some- 
thing superadded,as in the case of men, but realities (subsis- 
tentiz). Even in the case of men, however, the distinction 
arises not from the humanity, but from the name; for example, 
Adam, Abraham, and so forth, are names. “Sed divine per- 
son sunt quidem nomina, nomina tamen sunt persone.’ The 
persons first designate that which is, and subsists; and that is 
the “essentia Dei.” According to this, he would appear to have 
conceived the divine essence to have first become a reality, in 
the three “nomina;” even as man first becomes a concrete man, 
when he receives his name. This does not necessarily contain 
a Sabellian element; for, on the contrary, he says afterwards, — 
The Logos is neither a merely cogitated word (xar’ évo:ay), 
nor merely a word spoken by God (like the Adyos rpodopixds, 
which was spoken to the prophets), nor merely an dpOpzxds, an 
articulate human word, but “ substantiale Verbum, etc.” Still, 
if the fragment is genuine, the designation of the person of the 
Logos by the totally unusual term “nomen” may have given 
rise to the appearance of Sabellianism, of which Basilius (I. c.) 
speaks, Much more probable, however, is the following. Ac- 
cording to the letter of Basilius, the new Sabellians appealed in 
Neo-Cesarea to the words of the baptismal formula, “in this,” 
urging that they denote that we ought to read, “baptize unto 
the name,” not “unto the names.” Consequently, it is one per- 
son unto whom we are baptized. Basilius, therefore, endeavours 
to show that baptism unto three names is required; and uses in 
this connection the unusual designation “three names” for the 
“three persons.” As those Sabellians appealed to the &Oeous 
miotews of Gregory Thaumaturgus, which for the rest appears 
to have been a disputation, and therefore certainly comprised 
passages which sounded rather Sabellian than Arian; and this 
may have been the occasion of ascribing the above fragments 
which treat of the names to Gregory, with the idea of securing 
VOL. IL. 24H 
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him as a witness against the Sabellian view of the baptismal 
formula. On the various Confessions of Faith which were at- 
tributed to Gregory, the "ExOeows mlotews kata amoKxdhuypw 
(translated already by Rufinus), the “Confessio Fidei ad Ailia~ 
num” (Basil. Ep. 210), and the longer one, the Greek text of 
which is contained in A. Mai Coll. Nov. 7, 170-176, compare 
Hahn’s “ Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der apo- 
stolischen Kirche,” 1842. With Walch, Hahn regards the first 
as genuine, with the exception of the conclusion, which may be 
suspected to be an anti-Arian addition; although even Origen 
in his day had to do with such antagonists. It runs as follows :— 
Eis Ocds ratip Noyou Cavros copias bpectadans Kai Svvapews Kat 
YapaKkThpos aidiov, TédeLos TEdElou YEVvVIT@p TaTHp ViOD povoye- 
vots. Eis xipios povos éx povov, Oeds éx Ocod, yapaxTyp Kat 
eix@v THs OedtyTOS, NOryos évepyos, copia THs TOV SLov cVTTATEWS 
TeplexTiKy Kar Stvapes THS Ons KTicEws TromNTLKN Vids adnOwos 
adnOivod Tatpos, adpatos dopatov, Kal dpOapros apOdptov, Kat 
aOdvaros aBavarov Kat aidios aidiov. Kal év rvedypa aryov, éx 
Ocod tiv trapEw eyov, cat 80 adrod repyvos Snrady Tois avOpo- 
Tots, eK@Y TOU viod Térelou TErEla, Con LovT@V aitia, ayLoTns 
cryvac od xopnyos, év & havepodtat Ocos 0 matTIp 0 emt TavToV 
kal év taot, Kal Ocds vids 6 Sia Tavtav, Tpids Terela S0EN Kab 
aidioTnts Kal Bactheta pr pepComévn pundé arraddorpLovpévn. 
Ove otv Ktictov Te 7 Soddov ev Tpidb., ovTE eTTElcaKTOV, WS 
TpoTepov puev ovy UTdpyov, Vatepov dé érreicehOov. Ovre odv 
évédumré Tote vids TaTpl, ovTE Vid TVEb“Aa, ANN aATpeTTOS Kal 
dvarnroiwtos 7 avT? tpias ae. In favour of the genuineness 
speaks the Origenistic form of the sentences before the con- 
clusion, the vagueness with which the question of the essence 
of the Son is treated ;—it was a characteristic feature of the 
age of the Arian conflict, to return from the subject of the 
personality to that of the essence. Suspicion may be enter- 
tained relatively to the last words, concerning the Holy Spirit ; 
because they already teach His eternity. But compare Note - 
1, page 173. 


Note 36, page 181. 


In his first work against Sabellius, Dionysius of Alexandria 
said (Euseb. Prep. Evangel. 7, 19),—Ei pév yap adro ayévyn- 
Tov éotw 0 Oeds, Kal ovala éatly adtod, ws dy elmot TUS } ayer- 


. 
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yycia, ove av ayévyntoy ein 7) VAN; in other words, not to be 
generated is represented as the essence of God, after the man- 
ner of the Arians. But if that be the essence of God, then 
must the Son, whom he probably described as generated in this 
work also, stand outside of the divine essence. To this, how- 
ever, we may reply,—In the passage referred to, the unbegotten- 
ness of God,—not of the Father,—is opposed to the dA» as be- 
gotten, not to the Son. Besides, we never afterwards find any 
trace of such a view in the Alexandrian Bishop. He only re- 
tained subordination in the sense in which the teachers of the 
Church long continued to hold it,—in the sense, to wit, that the 
Father is the source of deity, which would imply that He is at 
one and the same time the whole and a member of the Trinity 
(compare de Sent. Dionys. c. 18, 22, 23). To this connection be- 
longs also, perhaps, the fragment of the work of Dionysius, wept 
édéyyou Kal amonoyias, in A. Mai’s “ Coll. Nov.” T. 7, 96 :— 
"Avapyia wadrov Kat otdous, i) €& icotipias dvturapeEayopévn ; 
from which it is evident that he was an opponent of Tritheism. 


Norte 37, page 181. 


TIpoctpnrat pév odv, says Dionysius, ore wyyn Tv wyalav 
amdvrav éotly 6 Occs, ToTapos dé UT’ avToD TpoyeopeEvos Oo vids 
avayeypartau amroppota yap vod Noyos (the Word). Kal as 
er’ avOporev eimeiv amd Kapdias Sia otopaTtos é&oyereveras, 
ETepos yevomevos Tod év Kapdia Noyou oO Sia YAMoonS vobs TpO- 
TNo@V’ O fev yap Euewe TpoTréurvas, Kal éotw otos Hur o bé 
é&érrtn mpoTrewpOels nal pépetas Tavtayov’ Kal ovTws éoTiv 
éxatepos év éxatépe, repos @v Oatépov' Kal Ev eiow, dvTES Svo" 
odo yap Kal 0 TaTip Kal oO vids & Kat ev ANXajdOUS EheXOjoav 
eivat. Another passage runs as follows (ibid.) :—‘Qs 0 jérepos 
vods épevryerar pev ad’ éavTod Tov AOyov—xal gore ev ExadTEpos 
Erepos Oarépov, idiov Kat Tod Rovrod Keywpiopévov Eeihnyws 
ToTov, 6 pev év TH Kapdla, 6 bé él THs yAOTTHS Kal TOD oTO- 
[aTOS OiKOY Te KA KiVOUpEVvos’ Ov pny OLieaTHKaTL, Ovdé KabaTrAaks 
a mM)rwv orépovtat, ovdé eat odTE 0 VOUS adoyos OvTE avoUS 
6 Aéyos, GAN 6 ye vods motel Tov Noyou év arto davels* Kal o 
Aoyos eyxelwevos, 0 Sé Aoyos vovs mpomndav’ Kal weHlioTaTaL pEV 
6 vovs eis Tov AOyov, 6 Sé Adyos TOV VodY Els TOUS AKpoaTas 
eyKUKAE, Kal obTaS O vods Sic TOD Aoyou Tals TOY aKovoYT@Y 
spuyais evidpverar cuverci@v TH Oyo: Kal gow oO ev olov 
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Tatnp 6 vods ToD Noyou, dv ep’ éavTod, 6 S& KaBdrep vids o 
Nyos TOD vod" Tpd éxelvou peév AdvvaToV, AN ovdé EEwbEev Tobey 
avy éxelvm yevopevos, BNactHcas Sé at avbtod: oUTws 0 TaTIp 
6 péyectos Kat KaoXov vods TP@Tov TOV viov NOYov Epynvéa Kat 
dyyerov éavtod éyet. This exposition reminds us of Origen 
and Hippolytus; but it bears a still closer resemblance to the 
Logology of the Apologists. Still the step taken in advance 
since Tertullian’s time, which consisted in discriminating the 
Son from the Xoyos = vods, is not given up. It is true, the 
Son is spoken of as vods here also; not, however, as such, but as 
the vods which had assumed another mode of being (weOictatas 
6 vods eis Tov AOyov). Thus through this wetdoracis of the 
KaQdrov vos into the hypostatized Word he arrives at an ob- 
jectified vods, or a duplication of God; for in speaking of a 
petaotacts, he by no means intends to teach a conversion in 
which God the Father should cease to be what He was. 


Norte 38, page 183. 


De Synodis 16;—3aCdrruos tHv povdda viotratépa eirrev. 
Compare Hilar. de Trin. 4, 12; 6, 5, 11. Hilarius adds in the 
latter passage,—“ Divisee a Sabellio unionis (that is, of the 
Monas) crimen exprobrant, cujus unionis divisio non nativita- 
tem intulit, sed eundem divisit in virgine.’ Schleiermacher 
finds these words obscure; but the meaning probably is,— 
There would be no objection to be made against a distinction, 
still less against the division of the Monas, if it preceded and 
were the principle of the birth of Christ; but they rather 
divide God in the Virgin; that is, the birth and humanity of 
Christ are the principle of a division in God, and since the 
incarnation the person of the Son stands over against that of 
the Father. We find exactly the same thought also in the 
work ady. Sab. Gregal. c. 8. When the objection was brought 
against the Sabellians, that the Scriptures so frequently dis- 
tinguish Christ and the Father as two persons, they replied,— 
We also recognise two hypostases; the one is God the Father, 
the other is the Son, who is a man (al otw dvo troctacets 
fpatvecOat, &va Tov Twatépa Oeov, Erepov bé Tov vidv avOpwror) ; 
to which it was again answered,—In that sense Paul of Samo- 
sata also recognised two hypostases. Here is, at the same 
time, the weak point of the Sabellian system, at which Patri- 
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passianism might again be resuscitated; even as, through the 
incarnation, an dzroxo7) might be introduced into God. The 
same thing is clear also from c. 6 and 12, where Sabellians, in 
order apparently to meet the demand for a Trinity, are said 
to have resorted to the evasion,—when they conceded distinc- 
tions, they wished at all events that God (so far as He reveals 
Himself in the world) should be compounded of three things 
(ctvOeros ex Tpiadv TpAyLaTwV). 


Norte 39, page 183. 


Some difference remains here between the two Dionysiuses. 
The Roman Dionysius develops nothing that resembles a dupli- 
cation, a self-objectification of the vods, and must therefore 
either have conceived the Father in Himself, apart from the 
Son, as without power and wisdom, or have regarded the Son 
in the light of an attribute: and it is not probable that he 
intended to do either. Whereas the Alexandrian Dionysius 
reckoned, even at a later period, power and wisdom to the 
essence of the Father; for he held the Father Himself to be 
the Aéyos as éyxelpevos (see page 180). This was more cor- 
rect in itself, and was also accepted by later teachers of the 
Church, in order that the Son might not be reduced to a mere 
attribute of the Father, and that there might not be attributes 
of which the Father was destitute. The Alexandrian Diony- 
sius probably.intended thus to characterize the Father as per- 
fect in Himself, even apart from the Son; whereas the Roman 
Dionysius, with his doctrinal form, intended to say, that apart 
from the Son only an imperfect conception could be formed of 
the Father. His aim, therefore, was to connect the Son more 
distinctly with the divine essence itself. Still this formula 
always threatens the hypostasis of the Son, in the manner of 
Sabellianism. And, in point of fact, the Roman Dionysius 
does not appear to have expressed himself so strongly against 
Sabellianism as against the Tritheites and Subordinatianists of 
the above kind. 


Nore 40, page 196. 


For the sake of completeness, we will here devote a word 
to Victorinus, who, as a Greek by birth and yet a Latin 
Bishop, occupies a middle position between the East and the 
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West. We have a tolerably long fragment of his, entitled 
“de Fabrica Mundi” and “ Scholia in Apocalypsin”’ (compare 
“ Victorini Petavionensis in Pannonia superiore episcopi opera” 
in Gallandii Bibliotheca Vett. PP. T. 4, pp. 49-64). The 
genuineness of the fragment is unquestionable; but it is in 
part scarcely intelligible, owing to its bad Latin and the writer's 
awkwardness in the use of language, with which even Jerome 
also seems to have been struck. These faults are somewhat 
less glaring in the other work, which may possibly be due to 
the copyist. In the fragment we not merely read,—* Verbo 
domini cceli firmati sunt, et spiritu oris ejus omnis virtus eorum; 
—-sic dicit Pater ejus; eructavit cor meum verbum bonum: and 
John,—in principio erat Verbum, et Verbum erat apud Deum, 
et Deus erat Verbum—omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et sine eo 
factum est nihil,’—but he also assigns to the incarnation so 
high a place, in virtue of mystical numbers (in use also by 
earlier writers), that he regards it and the history of Christ as 
the idea that dominates the universe. The Son with the 
Father, he holds to be the unity of the seven spirits of Isaiah ; 
in the six days of creation these spirits successively revealed 
themselves. He completes the number seven by representing 
the Son as revealing Himself to the human race in two prin- 
cipal forms :—firstly, as the principle of the fear of God; 
secondly, as the principle of blessing and sanctification. Fur- 
ther on, however, the six days’ work is typically employed for 
the parallel with the history of Christ, and particularly with 
the week of the Passion (c. 2,6). For example :—As Christ 
came (in carnem conversus) that Adam might be created anew, 
He assumed human nature on the same day of the week on 
which Adam was created, He suffered on the same day on 
which he fell, and so forth. At the basis hereof lies the idea 
of a full “ recapitulatio,’—an idea which we have already found 
set forth by Irenzeus. With this fragment, whose conclusion 
also treats of the Apocalypse, the other work has the most un- | 
mistakeable affinity, both in style and thought. For example, 
the “septem spiritus” are very frequently employed for the 
explanation of apocalyptic passages; the mystic numbers of 
the fragment occur also in the Scholia, especially the construc- 
tion of the history of the world according to the number seven, 
—a procedure which has drawn upon its author the unjust 
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charge of Chiliasm (for example, from Cave); whereas the con- 
clusion of the Scholia expressly protests against the supposition 
that the completed kingdom of Christ will endure only 1000 
years, and not for ever. Both monuments undoubtedly lay 
very great stress on eschatology, on the judgment through 
Christ, and on the perfection at the last day. These scholia 
supply far fuller Christological data; but as the work has pro- 
bably suffered from interpolations, doubt is thrown on the 
elements just referred to. So, for example, the number 666, 
Apocalypse xii. 18, alongside of earlier and more absurd ex- 
planations (revrav, Diclux), is referred also to a “ verbum gothi- 
cum Tevorpixos.” The words, “He who is, and who was, and 
who is to come” (Apocalypse i. 4), he explains as follows,— 
“ Est, quia permanet, erat, quia cum Patre omnia fecit, et nune 
ex virgine initium sumsit, venturus est, utique ad judicandum.” 
He redeemed humanity by His sufferings (1,5; 5,43; 12, 1-4). 
Death is the “debitum” of every descendant of Adam ; not, 
however, of Christ (qui de semine natus non erat, nihil morti 
debebat, propter quod eum devorare non potuit, id est in morte 
detinere). He became “ agnus ;” but “tanquam leo confregit 
mortem” (5, 5). Thus was he made heor (“heres Domini,” 
not “Diaboli”), “ut possideret substantiam morientis, 1. e., 
membra humana (5, 4, 5). Ut sicut per unum corpus omnes 
homines debito mortis sue ceciderant, per unum etiam corpus 
unjversi credentes renati in vitam resurgerent.” The higher 
nature of Christ is here also described as the unity of the seven 
spirits (Apol. 1, 43 9, 6); but on c. xi. 1 he remarks,— 
“&Patrem esse dicimus et hujus Filium Christum ante originem 
seculi apud Patrem genitum, hominem factum in anima vera (?) 
et carne,—morte devicta et in ccelos cum corpore a Patre re- 
ceptum effudisse Spiritum Sanctum.—Hunc per prophetas 
predicatum, hune per legem conscriptum, hunce esse manum 
Dei et Verbum Patris ex Deo, per omnia Dominum et con- 
ditorem Orbis.” The author is specially zealous in his attacks 
on Dualism, because it aims at rending asunder the Old and 
New Testaments. The Word was the founder of both Testa- 
ments. Everything in the Old Testament is treated by him as 
a type of Christ. But the type still resembles an unbroken seal, 
a shut temple; nay more, one seal has been added to the other 


in the Old Covenant. The opening of the seals (Apocalypse 
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v.), which no one could accomplish save the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the Root of the stem of Jesse, is the opening of the Old 
Testament (v. 8, 9); by Christ all the seven seals are broken 
at once. He is the opened temple of God (compare Apoc. v.). 
The new song which is sung after the breaking of the seals by 
His death, is the confession of the new element in Christianity. 
New is it, that the Son of God should become man (whose 
Head is God, Apocalypse i. 14); that He should ascend up to 
heaven in the body (which He united with the spirit of His 
glory, Apocalypse i. 12); new, that He forgives our sins, and 
so forth (Apoc. v. 8, 9). In accordance herewith, he explains 
the woman, which is adorned with the sun and travails in 
birth, to be the old Church of the fathers and prophets, of the 
saints and apostles (prior to its union with Christ). This old 
Church “ genitus et tormenta desiderii sui habuit, usquequo 
fructum ex plebe sua secundum carnem olim promissum sibi 
videret Christum ex ipsa gente carnem sumsisse.”’ He deemed 
the incarnation, therefore, to be the uncovering of the divine 
mystery, on which the noblest minds of the old period had 
toiled with earnest longings. He then naturally conceives this 
humanity to be permanently united with the Word. Because 
of His incarnation, says the Scholium to Ap. i. 16, is He ap- 
pointed judge of the world. The Father intended to show, 
“quoniam verbo preedicationis judicabuntur homines” (com- 
pare on Apocalypse vi. 1, 2, 5), that only the highest revelation 
of God can judge men. 


Nore 41, page 196. 


The unity of Christ, ef «al ta pddiota troddals érwolats 
éemivoetrat, is expressly defended. Pamphilus, however, found 
it necessary to answer the charge of teaching two Christs, 
which was the fifth brought against Origen (Apol. ¢. 5). 
Now, as Paul of Samosata did not teach two Christs, but a 
Logos and a man, representing the latter, however, as becom- 
ing Christ, through His union with the former, the words of 
the Confession of Faith (Hahn’s “ Bibliothek,” ete. p. 96) will 
not refer to him; unless we suppose that here also Paul had 
spoken dishonestly of the generation of the Logos, in order to 
make it appear as though he attributed an hypostasis to the 
Logos (even as to the man Jesus), either prior to the creation 
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of the world, as the spurious letter of Dionysius of Alexandria 
maintains; or at the incarnation, as Ehrlich thinks, when the 
évépryeca, which had hitherto been impersonal, became a person. 
This view bears some analogy to that of Tertullian and others, 
according to whom the Logos became a person at the creation, 
but it was not Paul’s; compare Schwab’s “de Pauli Samos. 
vita atque doctrina dissert. inaug.,” 1839, § 12, pp. 64 f. 


Norte 42, page 197. 


Eusebius, who gives us long fragments of the discussions of 
this Synod (H. E. 7, 27-30), says also, that a doctrinal por- 
tion was recorded in writing; but he has not preserved it. The 
Confession of Faith directed against Nestorius, discovered 
amongst the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus, is spurious (see 
Hahn |. c. p. 129); for it contains the word opoovatos, whereas 
we know that the Synod of Antioch avoided it, because of the 
abuse made of it by Paul. On the other hand, with Hahn and 
Walch, I consider that recorded in Mansi 1, 1035, Hahn, pp. 
91 ff., to be genuine. It neither contains the term O{L00UC LOS, 
nor any other determination which does not completely suit the 
period to which it is attributed. The vagueness which charac- 
terizes it in important points, and of which the Arians took 
advantage, would be inexplicable if it had been framed subse- 
quently to the Council of Nicwa. But precisely because of 
this remnant of vagueness, that other Confession of Faith 
appears to be a spurious changeling. 


Nore 43, page 226. 


More particular mention is here deserved by a man who ex- 
erted a great influence on many Orientals of the Nicene gene- 
ration, to wit, Lucian of Antioch, the martyr. That he was 


~ like-minded with Paul of Samosata, is an unfounded suspicion 


cast upon him by the heresy-hunters, with which it is inconsist- 
ent that the Arians appealed to him as a witness in favour of 
their views (Epiph. Her. 48). But quite as far am I also from 
believing that Lucian’s affinity to the Arians 1s the result of a 
falsification of his writings by that party, as Athanasius sur- 
mises. On the contrary, there is no reason for throwing doubt 
on the declaration of the Semi-Arian Synod of Antioch, held 
in the year 341, that the Confession of Faith which they 
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adopted as their own (the so-called Second Antiocheian For- 
mula) was that of Lucian the Martyr (see Sozomen. H. E. 3, 
5, cll. 6, 12). It runs as follows (according to Athanas. de 
Syn. Arim. et Seleuc. § 23, T. i. p. 2, 735),—“ We believe in 
one God, the Almighty Father, the Former and Creator of the 
universe, and the Provider; and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
His only-begotten Son, the God through whom are all things 
(dv ov), who was begotten of the Father before all Avons, God 
of God, a whole of the whole (é& éAov), an only one of the only 
one (yovov), a perfect one of the Perfect, a King of the King, 
a Lord of the Lord, who is living Word (Aéyos), living Wisdom, 
true Light, the Way, the Truth, the Resurrection, the Shep- 
herd, the Door, immutable and unalterable (atperrov te Kal 
avaddotwrov) ; the unchangeable image (a7rapd\XaxTov €ixova) 
of the deity, of the essence (ovclas), of the will, of the power 
and glory of the Father, the First-born of all creation, who 
was in the beginning with God, as God the Word, according 
to the Gospel;—who in these latter days came down from 
above, and was born of a virgin, according to the Scriptures, 
and became man, Mediator between God and men, the Apostle 
of our Faith, the Captain of our salvation, as He saith, ‘I came 
not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me ;’— 
who suffered for us and rose again the third day, ascended up 
to heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father, from 
whence He will come again, with power and glory, to judge 
the quick and the dead ;—and in the Holy Ghost, who is given 
for the comfort, sanctification, and perfection of believers; as 
the Lord commanded to baptize into the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost (Matthew xxviii.). Since 
the Father is truly Father, the Son truly Son, and so also the 
Spirit truly Spirit, and the names are not empty and idle, but for 
each of the afore-mentioned exactly denote the hypostasis, the 
order and the glory (rd&w «at d0£av), so that there are three as 
to hypostasis, but one in harmony (7H ovpdovia dé &). In this 
faith, which we hold from the beginning and to the end, we 
condemn all heretical false faith ; and if any teach in opposition 
to the sound true faith of the Scripture, saying, There was an 
interval, a time, or an /Mon, before the Son was generated, let 
him be anathema. And if any call the Son a creature, like one 
of the other creatures, or a production or work, like one of the 
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other productions or works, and refuses to teach each one of 
the afore-mentioned points, one after the other, as the Holy 
Scriptures have handed them down, and teaches other than as 
we have received, let him be anathema,” etc. This Confession 
of Faith, with the exception perhaps of the close, which does 
not really belong to it, accords exactly with the Pra-Nicene 
period, and is marked by the following noteworthy features : 
1. The Father is identical with the one God (eis Ocds); He 
represents the povapyia. The Son, therefore, is termed, not 
coeternal with the Father, but the image of His essence and of 
His attributes ; He is not equal to the Father, but stands in ra&es 
and é0£a under Him. We can, accordingly, understand why 
Athanasius was not quite satisfied with the Confession, and why 
Arian falsifications were surmised. 2. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the Son is designated God of God; His perfection, singu- 
larity, immutability, and exaltedness above time, are asserted 
with a decision which proves how offensive Arianism must have 
been to those whose doctrinal convictions were firmly established, 
and tolerably developed. Lucian therefore (he died a.p. 311) 
occupies substantially the same point of view as Eusebius. 
Measured by a strictly scientific standard alone, both of them 
are more closely related to Arius than to Athanasius. For, 
without question, if the Father is the one God by Himself 
alone, nothing remains for the Son but to be a creature, and 
there is no place for a Trinity. To posit a middle thing be- 
tween God and a creature, is unquestionably a contradictory 
procedure, and an expedient of the resort to which Eusebius 
and his adherents had already anticipatorily deprived them- 
selves, by representing God as too exalted to enter into any 
immediate connection whatever with the world, and therefore 
with that which resembled the world. But to do this, would be 
to measure them by a scientific standard foreign to them. For 
such a middle being, which is for us an incogitable thing, 
seemed to them not only cogitable, but even the solution of the 
difficulty. They are consequently not to be measured by the 
more perfect scientific standard ; for, according to it, they 
ought, without doubt, consistently to have gone on to Arianism. 
But precisely because their theory was in itself so far from 
meeting the requirements of science, it is necessary to refer 
back to their Christian consciousness, as the second factor, 
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which alone furnishes an explanation of their procedure. In- 
deed, with men like Eusebius, this second factor was so de- 
cidedly the earlier and more powerful of the two, that if they 
had become aware of the results to which their theory, scienti- 
fically considered, must lead, or if they had been compelled to 
choose between the doctrine of Arius and that of Athanasius, 
they would not merely have declared themselves against Arius, 
as in fact, at a subsequent period, they constantly did, but would 
have given up their own views, and endeavoured to reconcile 
themselves to the formula of Athanasius. This also was the 
exact position taken up by Eusebius relatively to the Nicene 
Council. That Arianism ought to be repudiated, he felt sure ; 
but he was by no means so sure that his theory must scientifi- 
cally end in Arianism. Now, so far as he feared that Sabelli- 
anism would be favoured by the term duootcvoy, and supposed 
either the hypostasis of the Son or the unity of God not to be 
sufficiently ensured, he shrunk from adopting it; but he con- 
sented thereto as soon as he had convinced himself, that the 
Synod had no intention of rejecting Arianism in a sense that 
would involve giving in its adhesion to Sabellianism or Poly- 
theism, and that his own view might possibly coexist along with 
the formulas of the Synod. It is true, the points of difference 
between him and Athanasius, and to which he also subsequently 
clung, did not attain recognition at the Council of Nica; but 
he had a presentiment that a path was thus struck into, which 
must lead away therefrom, namely, the path towards a lessen- 
ing of the hypostatical distinctions. Hence the zeal with which 
he subsequently battled for them in opposition to Marcellus. 
The momentum about which he was chiefly concerned he saw 
defended by the Arians, though, it is true, under an exagge- 
rated form. Herein appeared to him to lie the justification of 
Arianism; and therefore he was never able to take so decided 
a part against Arius as others, although he by no means in- 
tended to rank himself amongst his followers, least of all in a 
religious point of view. So much the more gratifying is it to 
find, that Athanasius (de syn. Ar. et Sel. c. 41 f.) did not con- 
found men of Eusebius’ mode of thought with Arius, as did 
later inquisitors, but regarded them as brethren, because they 
accepted the entire substance of the Nicene Creed, and did not 
stumble even at the term opoovccoy, in the sense of wishing to 
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represent the Son as a creature. On the contrary, they derived 
Him from the substance of the Father and no other, and be- 
lieved Him to be the true Son of the nature of the Father, 
who, as Logos and Wisdom, was eternally with the Father. 
That Eusebius, with Origen and Pamphilus, could well accept 
the latter determination, we have shown above. Athanasius, 
with the equitable judgment he pronounced on the matter, was 
right in taking into consideration the religious convictions 
which alone cquld have produced formulas attributing such 
lofty attributes to Christ. But he must be pronounced to have 
been in the wrong, if we regard their doctrine merely in a 
scientific point of view, and not in the light of the opinion and 
tendency they really entertained in their inmost heart. Fixing 
our eye solely on the former, we must allow that they were con- 
stantly liable to fall into Arianism ; it was, therefore, both 
necessary and highly advantageous for the doctrinal progress 
of the Church, that Arius should make his appearance: for in 
him, those who had hitherto held an indeterminate position 
saw, embodied in a distinct and repellent form, principles which 
they had no intention of avowing as their own, but the possi- 
bility of which they had not consciously and thoroughly 
enough excluded, and were thus led to a decision. 


Note 44, page 231. 


To re onpecia Tadvra, dca éroincey, Kal at Suvdpers detxvuow 
aitov Ocdv évavOpwrijcavta ta cvvapdpdtepa Towvy SeiKVUTAL 
bru Oeds Fv dice, kai eyevero dvOpwmos duce. In Galland. 
Bibl. Vet. PP. T. iv. 112, another passage is communicated 
from the Chron. Pasch., which runs as follows:—O qaoys 
dopatou Kal doparis KTicews Snpecoupyos Kal SeamdTns 0 povo- 
yerns vids Kab Adyos, 0 TO ILatpt cat TH ayip mvevpats cuval- 
Svos, Kab pootcvos KaTa THY OedTHTA, 0 KUpLOS NMaV Kal Ocos, 
'Incods Xpiotds, ém) TH cuvterdelg TOV alwvev Kara oapKa 
TeyOeis ex ths dylas évoofou Seatrolvns %puav OcoTroKov Kat 
devrapbévov, Kal Kata adijGevav Oeotoxov Mapias, Kat émt Tijs 
yiis obOels, Kal tots opoovalows Kata tiv avOpamoTnTa av- 
Opwrros ws avOpwros adnOds cuvavaotpadels, etc. This pas- 
sage, however, with its formulas, betrays too clearly a post- 
Nestorian, Eutychian period, to permit of its being taken 
into consideration in this connection (compare the Prolegg. 
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ad Biblioth. Vet. PP. T. i. cxxi.). On the other hand, we 


may regard as genuine the passage (Gall. 1. c. p. 108), which 


is preserved in the Acts of the Council of Ephesus,—“ Grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ; by grace are we saved; it 
is the gift of God, etc. OcdAjwats Oeod o Adyos capt éeyé- 
veto Kab oxnpate evpelels ws avOpwros: ob KaterelbOn THs 
GedtynTos* ode yap tva rhs Suvdpwews adtod % d0&ns—atrooTh, 
TTWYEVTAS TROVELOS WV, TODTO éyéveTo, GAA Wa Kal Tov Odva- 
Tov UTép HuaY TOV auapTorov avadéEnra, Sixatos bmép adlxav 
OTas Tas mpocaydyn TO Oc, Oavatwbels wev cape), Gworrouy- 
Geis O€ mvetpart.” In another passage, he says,—“ The incar- 
nation took place when the angel spake to the Virgin, saying, 
'O Ocos Noyos rapa (notwithstanding) tiv dv8pds amovelav 
cata BovrAnow Tob Tava Suvapévov Katepydcacbar Ocod, yéyovev 
cv paTpA Ths mapbévov adap, pjre SenOels Ths avSpds evepyelas, 
i) Tapova las: évepyéatepov yap ToD avdpos éverroincev 4 Tod Qeod 
Ouvapus, émicxidcaca TH TapVeve ov TO érrednrvOore arvie 
avetmatt.”—Mention may further here be made of Eustathius 
of Antioch (about 325). See Galland. Biblioth. Vet. PP. T. 
iv. 573 (from Theodor. Dial. 1). Christ’s true descent, says 
he, is not from Mary. Ei 5& Adyos xal Ocds fv dvéxabev 
Tapa TO Tatpl, Kal Ta ovprravtTa SY adtod yeyevarOau paper, 
b) ” / 3 \ e Xx \ a a ” 
OvK apa yeyovey €x YyuvalKos 0 MV, Kal Tos yevynTois dmacw 
aitlos @Y, GAN gots Tv piow Oeds adtdpens, areLpos, aTrEpi- 
vontos* &€x yuvatKds S& yéeyovey dvOpwros 6 év TH TapVeriKh 
LTP Tvevpatr Tayels ayiw. One of his favourite designa- 
tions of the Logos is, o @ucet Tob Ocod vids. Page 574 :—Paul 
does not say that we shall be formed like the Son of God, but 
like the image of the Son of God (Rom. viii. 29). ‘O pep yap 
vios Ta Ocia TIS Tatpoas apeTis yvopicpata pépov eikav éore 
TOU TaTpos, érrevd) Kal Guowoe €E Suolev YEVV@{LEVOL, ELKOVES Ob 
TUKTOMEVOL hatvovTa TOV yevynTtopov ddnOeis. The image of 
the Son is the man whom He bore. His humanity was. re- 
lated to the Logos as the wax to the colours, which, although 
very unlike it, are painted on it. His sufferings and humilia- 
tion did not pertain to the essence of the Logos, but are expli- 
cable solely from His love. By no means, therefore, 6 Xdyos 
UTEKELTO THO VO“ KAOdAEp of cvKopdvTat So£dtovat (that is, the 
Arians, who derived the subjection of Christ under the law of 
the Old Testament from His subordinate essence), adrds dv 6 
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vopos.— AAW et Kal ex THs TwapOevov 7d avOpamwov dpyavov 
dvaraBev épopece, Kal vid vomou eyéveTo, KaTA TAS TOV TPwWTO- 
ToKxov a&ias cabapicbels (Luc. ii. 21 f.), ode adtos Sedpevos Tis 
TovTav xopynylas tméueve Tas Oeparrelas, ANN iva THs Tod vowov 
Sovrcias éEayopdon Tovs Tempapmévous TH Sikyn THs apas. When 
it is said, “They crucified the Lord of glory (Acts ii. 36), but 
the same hath God exalted to be Lord and Christ,” both the 
sufferings and the exaltation refer, not to the Logos, but to the 
man Jesus, who, might well be termed Lord of glory (compare 
the fragment in Theodor. Dial. 3, Galland. |. c. 575, 576), 
amabes Xpictod To mvedpa ov Sejoes dos TH Oelw mpoc- 
amrew ; nor did the exaltation concern the Logos (Tov mabovra 
"Inoobv Kdpiov érotncer, Kab od tiv Yoplay ovdé Tov Adyov Tov 
avéxabev éyovta Ths SeaTroteias tO Kpatos). If there was any 
defect, any weakness (dc0évea) in Him, 7 avOpar@ tadra 
mpocaptayv axodovOov civar hain Tis av, ovTL ye O1) TO TANPW- 
poate THs OcoTnTos, 7) TO akiopate THs aveTtadtw Zodias, 7} TO 
ém) mavrev Kata IIatdyiov ypadopévm Oc@. The sun, a visible 
body, does not suffer, although it is compelled to witness so 
much that passes on earth; nor does it go out of its path. 
Shall we then believe, tv dodpatrov Sodiav ypalveoCa, Kat 
peTarrattew THY dvow, ei 0 VAadS avTHS TTAVYP@ TpocHodTaL, 
i) Abow Lropéver—) StadOopav brrodéyetat; GNA TaoyeL pev 
0 vews, 7 O€ akNnAiOwTOS Ovola TaYTaTaCWW aXpaYTOS THY 
aélav KabéornKev. 

Hierakas also, who was the most influential and learned 
ascetic of Egypt about the year 300, belongs to this connection. 
Much as Epiphanius finds to blame in him (Heer. 67), he praises 
him for not coinciding with Origen in the doctrine of the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit; and for really believing that the Son 
was begotten of the Father. Arius was the first—and not with- 
out a certain sort of astuteness—to charge him with heresy in 
the matter of the doctrine of the Trinity. To him we owe a 
more precise account of the mode in which he conceived the 
Son to be related to the Father (Epiph. her. 69, 7). He was 
as a lamp kindled at another; or, God is as a torch which is 
divided into two (és Ayvov amd ANbyvoU, 1) Gs NapTdda eis Svo ; 
compare Athanas. de syn. c. 16). We have here the same 
diremption of God into Father and Son as in the case of Zeno; 
the same fault which Arius finds in Sabellius (see above). 
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Hierakas held the Spirit to be as nearly like as possible to the 
Son, but at the same time subordinated the former to the latter. 


Nore 45, page 232. 


This is implied also by the oldest document we have of 
Arius, to wit, his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, written prior 
to his stay with him, during which he appears to have written 
his Thalia. Alexander has driven us away, says he, because 
we do not agree with him in the doctrine which he publicly 
teaches :—“ Always was God, always the Son; at the same 
time is the Father, at the same time the Son; the Son exists at 
one and the same time with the unbegotten God, for He is ever 
begotten, unbegotten begotten, ayévyntoyeryyntos (this is natu- 
rally one of the specious conclusions drawn by Arius); in no 
respect is God before the Son, for the Son is derived from God 
Himself.” And then, after appealing to Eusebius of Cesarea, 
Theodosius, Paulinus, Athanasius in Nazarbe, Gregorius and 
Aetius, and in general to the teachers of the Oriental Church, 
who all, with the exception of Philogonius, Hellanicus, and 
Macarius (in Jerusalem), say, that God dvdpyws precedes the 
Son; whilst the three exceptions term the Son an épeuyi), wpo- 
Bod ayévyntos, he proceeds to give his own doctrine. 


Nore 46, page 233. 
Compare Arius’ “Ep. ad Alex.” in Epiph. and Athan. 1. c. 


In this latter he gives the following further remarkable testi- 
mony to Alexander :—That he had frequently, in the Church 


and in assemblies, refuted those who taught such doctrines. 


Preceding are the words,—“ To be rejected is tov dvta mpdtepor, — 


e/ if. b) . 
voTepov yevvnBevta 1 émixticOévta eis viov;” that testimony, 


therefore, refers perhaps merely to the fact that Alexander had 
frequently controverted those who supposed that the Son had 
being prior to His generation or to His suppletory creation. 
What else can this refer to, than to the circumstance that Alex- 
ander rejected also the view entertained by many older writers, 
who conceived indeed that the Son had a certain potential and 
eternal being in the Father, but still represented Him as first 
proceeding forth from God for the creation of the world ? 
Without doubt, therefore, Alexander was unwilling to separate 
the genesis of the hypostasis of the Son from His deity, which 


ee 
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existed eternally in the Father; and, on the contrary, endea- 
voured so to conjoin the eternal divine essence of the Son with 
His hypostasis, that the latter should be coeternal with the for- 
mer. But when Arius denied that theory of Tertullian’s, he 
did it with a different purpose from Alexander. The latter 
aimed at doing away with the interweaving of the Son with the 
world, and the subordination essentially therein involved; he 
therefore removed the yévynows of the Son into eternity, substi- 
tuting, in the place of “ potentia” and “actus,” either the eternal 
“actus,” or, at all events, the idea that the one is eternally con- 
tained in the other. Arius, on the contrary, in denying the 
eternal “potentia” of the Son in God, aimed at doing away 
with the last trace of His eternity. He was to have no essential 
root in God. 


Note 47, page 239. 


Or. 1, 6 :—"EOnxev év Th Oarela, ds dpa Kal TS Vid 0 TaTHp 
/ a A 
doparos UTapYEl, Kat OUTE OPAV OUTE YMC KEL TENELWS Kal AKPLPAS 
Svvatat 6 Adyos Tov EavTOD TaTépa’ GAA Kal 0 yweoKet Kal 6 
/ b] / A 907 VA be § \, UA e/ \ 
Brérret, avadoyas Tots idiots péTpots otde Kal BrErrEL, WoTTEP Kat 
Auels ywwooKonev kata tH idlav Sivamw. Kat yap Kai o vis, 
dnow, ov povov Tov Tatépa axpiBas od ywwdaKel' hele yap avT@ 
> \ a b) \ \ SEMEN ¢ eN \ e A > / > 5 
els TO KaTAaAaBeElv" ANNA Kal AUTOS 6 Vids THY EaVTOD Ovo laY OvK Oi6E 
Kal OTe pepweptopevas TH poet, Kat atreLevwpevat, Kal atrecxol- 
/ \ b) / a > / / bd bd Vi e > f 
VLITMEVAL, KAL ANAOTPLOL KAL ApETOXOL ElolLY AAANWY AL OVE LAL 
Tob TaTpos Kal TOU VIOD, Kai TOD drylou TVEvpLaToS, Kal @S avTOS 
3 / > J / > / a \ > / \ / 
ebbéyEato, dvopotot Tayrav G\Andwv Tais TE ovoiats Kal SdEats 
oN PPAR x e . 
eialv én amespov. The axiom thereby is always,—that every- 
thing which is not God, is essentially foreign and unlike to God 
(av ovoiay Eévov). If the entire world is so essentially foreign 
to God, the Son also must be so (kata mavta dvomowos THs TOD 
Tatpos ovotas Kat iduoTntos) ; and must be classed with things 
that have been brought into existence, with creatures (idvos 
elvat), of which he is one. De Syn. 15:—“'That which has a 
beginning, is plainly unable either to embrace or to know Him, 
who is without beginning (euzepwofjaas 7) eumepidpa€acbas).” 


Norte 48, page 247. 


The Nicene Creed runs in the revised form, given by Hahn 
(1. c. 105-107), as follows :—IIvorevopev eis va Ocov ratépa 
VOL. II. 27 
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TavToKpdTopa, TaVT@Y OpaTav TE Kal aopdTwv mountnv. ‘Kab eis 
&va Kipiov Incobv Xpicrov, tov vidv tod Ocod, yervnPevta éx 
rod TaTpos povoyerh, ToTéoTW éx THS-ovaias TOD TaTpos, O«ov 
éx Ocot, das ex dwtis, Oedv drnOwov éx Ocod adnOwod, yevvy- 
bévra ob Trombévta, dpootctov T6 TaTpl, dv ob TA TavTa eyéevETO, 
Ta Te ev TO OUpave Kal Ta emt THs ys Tov Sv Apas Tos avOpw- 
cous kat Sid Thy jperépav cwTnplay KaTeNOdvTa Kal capxwbévTa 
cai évavOpwrjcavta, Tabdvta Kab dvactdvta Th TpiTN HMEPSs 
kal avedOovra eis Tovs obpavods, Kal épydpevov Kpivas Sovtas Kab 
vexpovs. Kab eis 7d dytov mvedua. Tovs dé déyovtas, OTe iv 
more OTe OVK HV, KaL Tp yervnOhvaL odK Hy, Kal OTL eE ovK OVT@V 
éyévero, 4) é& éxépas irroatdcews 7} ovclas pdcxovtas elvat, 7) 
KTLOTOV, TPETTOV, 1) GRoLwTOV TOV vidv TOD O<eod, avabeparifer 
* Kaboruxy exkrnala. The two main positions of Arius—of 
which the drift of the one was the temporal origin of the Son; 
of the other, His creation out of nothing—were excluded by the 
double affirmative significance of the term ouoovavov, whose two 
meanings, however, probably found their unity in the fact that 
both Father and Son are equally truly the essential being ; for 
which reason, they must both be coexistent or coeternal, and of 
like substance. Compare, on the double force of opoovaros, 


Athan. de Syn. 41, 48, 52. 
Nore 49, page 253. 


\ \ i / A / 
C. 9:—Svvidov yap o Noyos, Sts GAXwS ovk av AvOEin TOY 
SJ rf e \ 3 \ \ Lal , > Qn 5 / 
avOp@rav 1 pOopa, Et mn Sud TOD TwavtTws amolaveiv, Gbavatov 
nr \ X / \ J, n 
évta, Kal TOU TraTpOS VIO, TOUTOU évexev TO Suvapevov atroVavety 
rn Ja fal A / 

EavT@ AapPBaver cOpa, iva TodTO Tov eri TavT@V Aoyou peTada- 
\ \ / \ \ \ 4 
Bov avr wdvtev ixavoyv yévntat TO Oavarte@, Kal dia TOY €évoLKn- 

/ SYA , \ LY b ) x , € \ 
cavta Noyov adpGaptov Stapelvy, Kal NoLTTOY ATO TAVTOV 7 plopa 
, / a \ / 
TAVONTAL TH THS AVATTATEWS NAPUT Le “Obey ws lepetov Kat Ovpa 
\ VA I A b ) XN e A +f- n a 
TavTos €devVepov amridov, 0 aVTOS EAUTO éraBe c@pa Tpocayov 

b} / > \ / ) i nr e 4 b) - \ / 
els Odvatov, ard TdvTov evOds TOV opolwv Hpavite Tov Oavarov 
se is a Ok) aN 7; \ , 4 KN e J 
TH Tpoopopa Tov KaTaddjdov. Tép TavTas yap wv Oo doyos 
iv. \ a \ \ \ 
ToD Oeod, eixoTws TOV EavTOv vaov Kal TO TMOMATLKOV Opyavov 
V¢ >] vf e a Me ’ * », Pot | / ’ 
_mpocdyeav avtipuxoy UTép TavTwV, éTANpoU TO Opetdopevov €V 
a \ ne / n Cre 
T@ Oavdto Kai odTas cuvev Sia TOD Opolov Tols maaw 0 apOap- 
A lal e\ SEF \ / CRAs 5] / b] Lad 
Tos TOD Qeod vids, eixdTws TOUS TravTas évédvcev apGapaciav ev TH 
\ nw \ / 9 
Tept THS avactdcews erayyeria. C. 22:—Tov Oavartoy eis 
> / , § \ / \ Qn A 
avalpecw TrEepiepEwe, Kal TOV duddpevoy Odvatoy UTrép THS TAaVTOV 


. - e 
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owtnplas éomrevde Tehevdoat. Ov Tov éavtov Oavatov, GXNa TOV 
tov avOporrav HO TedeLHaaL 0 cwTHp* OOev ovK idim Oavare 
od elye yap, Cor) av" aetiOeTo TO THA, GNA TOY Tapa TaY 
avOporrav édéyero, Wa Kal TodTov év TO EavTOd G@paTs TpocEr- 
Osvra téreov eEadavicn. Compare 21, 37. Similarly also c. 
20:—The main cause of His appearance was the common guilt 
of humanity, which demanded payment. Wherefore birép Tav- 
tov THY Ovolay dvédepev avTt TdavTwY Tov EavTOD Vvaov Eis dava- 
Tov Tapadidods, va Tods wey TdvTas dvuTevObvous Kat éXevOEpous 
Ths apxyatas mapaBdoews Tromon Sel&y Sé éautov Kat Pavarov 
kpelrtova, amapyiy Ths TOV OAwv avacTacEws TO LOlov cpa 
dpOaprov émSerxvipevos. And afterwards, ibid. :—Through 
the union with the Logos (rf émuBdoes Tod Noyou els avTo) two 
wonderful things met in the same being; o7¢ Te 6 TavtTev Oava- 
Tos ev TO KUPLAKO THpaT eTANpodTo, Kal 6 BavaTos Kal 1) p0opa 
Sud Tov cuvovTa Noyov eEnpavitero. 


Nore 50, page 270. 


It is interesting to see how, under the hands of these Arians, 
who fought in so abstract a manner for the infinitude, the 
absoluteness of God, God was reduced to an individual shut up 
in Himself, that is, substantially to a single finite being. In 
this is rooted the, not “bold,” but cool (nicht kiihne, aber 
kiihle) and irreligious assertion of Eunomius, that he knew 
God even as God knew Himself. If the divine essence is 
nothing more than the abstractly simple independence of the 
primitive, fixed, ungenerated Monad; and if, by applying this 
meagre category to the idea of God, all higher categories are 
anticipatorily excluded, it is a small or even a trivial thing 
thoroughly to know such a God. And the teachers of the 
Church had a thorough right to maintain, in opposition to him, 
the incomprehensibleness of God. In addition to this, Baur 
ought, for the sake of historical completeness, to have added, 
that they defended the cognizableness of God in the Son, in 
opposition to Arius :—it is clear, therefore, that they aimed at 
taking a middle course between the timidity of the one and the 
defiance of the other class of heretics; both which lead to the 
same result, to wit, to the denial to man of any actual knowledge 
of God.—Still more mistaken is it to reduce the teachers of 
the Church back to Platonism, the Arians to the philosophy of 
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Aristotle; for, amongst the teachers of the Church also, were 
some who had received an Aristotelian training. The questions 
considered were, on the contrary, new; and neither Eunomius’ 
doctrine of the creation, nor that of the Son, nor that of God, 
can be said to be Aristotelian. And these are the doctrines in 
question. These unspeculative men, who employed the simple 
dialectic of the understanding, were entirely destitute of the 
Aristotelian 7pérov kwodv, which moves itself. Their concep- 
tion of God was that of the abstractly simple *Ov, which we 
find in Neo-Platonism; the Church, on the contrary, which 
demands that room ‘be left for motion and distinctions, opposed 
that conception, and ever more completely freed itself from its 
influence. But at this *Ov an empty abstract idea of God 
arrives in every age; and in the “étre supreme” of the last 
century no one will fail to discern the same fundamental 
thought. Although, therefore, I grant that the Arians were 
trained in the Aristotelian dialectic, and, on the ground of the 
empirical feature common to both, recognise a relationship be- 
tween them; I consider it rather adapted to promote confusion 
than an understanding of the matter, more to resemble play than 
sober inquiry, to seek, as Baur does, to class the Arians and their 
opponents in the Church as Aristotelians and Platonists. 


Norte 51, page 270. 


Catech. 11, 12. _ His designating the Logos eternal High 
Priest, the Father the dpy% of the entire deity, which is the 
head also of the Logos, and his esteeming the unity of God to 
be preserved by the Father, from whom alone divinity proceeds, 
are slight further traces of his Semi-Arianism. On the other 
hand, he confesses that the Son was Son of God, not by adop- 
tion, but by nature,—the only-begotten One, because He has 
no brother, no one equal to Himself. For, on the contrary, all 
others become sons through Him, by means of adoption. “ He 
did not rise from the condition of a servant to sonship; but 
was brought forth by an unsearchable act of generation; He 
was not first another, who then became other than He had 
been.” On the question of the mode of this generation he lays 
down merely negative determinations: that it took place and 
is to be believed, he will endeavour to show, not how. It is 
interesting to observe, in his case, how Semi-Arianism was led 
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on to the recognition of the coeternality of the Son with the 
Father, by following out the idea—In the production of the 
Son, who was not out of nothing, but out of His essence, God 
is not to be supposed subjected to the limits of time. If time 
is absolutely to be denied of the Father, and the Son be of the 
essence of the Father, no interval can be conceived to have 
existed between the being of the Father and that of the Son, 
but the latter must proceed eternally forth from the essence of 
God. From which it follows, strictly speaking, that this gene- 
ration cannot have been the work of one moment, which never 
happened again, but must be eternally going on, even as light 
constantly proceeds from light. Athanasius gives distinct ex- 
pression thereto; Cyrill also approximates to this idea of Origen, 
when he asserts that the words, “This day have I begotten thee,” 
must be understood of the eternal to-day. At the same time, 
we find also expressions of an opposite tendency; for example, 
when he says, “Far more rapidly than we produce words and 
thoughts, did He generate the Son.” In this case, the genera- 
tion is again represented as a single act. He describes the act 
of generation more precisely as follows :—“The Father did not 
generate the Son, as a master begets his pupil by his teachings, 
or as we Christians are made His children by enlightenment. 
Nor, again, as the spirit of man begets words; for, whereas 
sounds are scattered, Christ is a consistent and living word ; 
not spoken by the lips and then again dissolved, but continually 
born of the Father in an unutterable manner and with an in- 
dependent being. Whilst generating, the Father is neither 
unconscious, nor does He proceed by choice and reflection; for 
to say that He does not know and love Him whom He begets, 
would be godless; and no less godless, to represent Him as first 
considering a long time and then generating, seeing that He 
never was without Son. We have not two unbegotten beings, 
nor again two only-begotten ones; but one is the unbegotten 
Father, who has no Father; the other is the eternal Son, born 
of the Father. The Begetter neither robs Himself, nor con- 
verts Himself into the Begotten; and the Begotten lacks nothing. 
Not the Father became man, nor did He suffer for us; but the 
Son, whom the Father sent to suffer for us. Let us then neither 
estrange Father and Son from each other, nor combine the two 
to a Sonfatherhood (Sohnvaterschaft) ; let us rather walk in the 
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royal road, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left. 
We will not call the Son Father, in order thus to honour Him 
the more; nor, with the notion of doing honour to the Father, 
will we regard the Son as a creature; but let the one Father 
be worshipped through the one Son, and the worship not be 
divided.” This, therefore, is all that he demands,—that the 
unity be not reduced to uniformity, and the distinction be not 
converted into separation; for the rest, he refrains from more 
precise determinations, and declares, if not a progressive know- 
ledge of, yet a full and satisfactory insight into, the nature of 
this generation, to be impossible. (Catech. 11.) 

This eternal Word now, begotten before all AXons without 
mother, took upon Himself in these last days a body from the 
Virgin, without father. To worship a mere man would be 
idolatry ; but quite as perverse would it be to designate Christ 
simply God. If Christ, who is God, did not assume humanity, 
we are far from redemption. The causes of the incarnation 
were the following:—Man was the noblest creature, having 
been made, not by the mere command, but by the hands of 
God. In six days was the world created—the world for the 
sake of man, who is in the image and likeness of God. But, 
moved by envy, the devil cast this noblest of all creatures out 
of paradise; the human race became constantly more wicked. 
Deep were the wounds of humanity; from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot, there was no soundness in it; its 
wounds were not attended to; they were not anointed nor 
dressed. Then God, hearkening unto the prayer of the pro- 
phets, sent His Son, the Lord and Physician, from heaven. To 
every one of My warriors, saith He, I will give the royal seal 
which I won by My wrestlings on the cross, that he may bear 
it on his forehead. Where sin abounded, there did grace much 
more abound. Our Lord must needs suffer, but without the 
devil recognising Him; for had he recognised Him, he would 
not have approached Him. His body thus became a bait of 
death; so that when the dragon expected to swallow up it, he 
was rather compelled to give up those whom he had swallowed. 
Again, men had heathenishly worshipped God in human forms ; 
God now became truly a man, in order that the imagination 
(the self-made service of God) might cease. It was further 
necessary for Him to be with us, to become like us, in order 
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that we might be able to lay hold on, to enjoy, to trust Him. 
Daniel could not be quickened till a human hand touched 
him: so did it behove the Physician to be present, the Lord to 
eat with us as He ate with Abraham; for we could not have 
borne His naked deity (Cat. 12). 


Nore 52, page 271. 


Compare Klose’s “Geschichte und Lehre des Marcellus und 
Photinus,” Hamburg 1837. The fragments of Marcellus are 
collected in the Marcelliana, etc. of Rettberg, Gottingen 1794. 
Compare Epiphan. her. 72; Theodor. her. fab. 2,103 Basilii 
M. Ep. 52 (Kd. Paris 1638, T. ui. 80); Hilarius, fragm. 1-3. 
Above all, Eusebius’ “Libri duo adv. Mare.,” of which the 
“Libri tres de ecclesiast: theol.” are a continuation, belong to 
this connection. The Eastern Church held him for heterodox, 
especially since the appearance of Photius; even Athanasius 
denied him fellowship. See Klose I. c. pp. 17 ff. Hilarius and 
Epiphanius hesitate, but still incline to condemn him. The 
charge of Samosatenism brought by Arians and semi-Arians was 
unjust, as fairer thinkers have allowed. After his resignation at 
Constantinople, in the year 336, he betook himself with a Con- 
fession of Faith to Julius in Rome: it was so framed that Mar- 
cellus could continue to hold his own view, and yet deceive 
others. He does not say that he believes in the eternal Son, 
but refers the being always with God to the Logos. At the 
close, he speaks of the eternal duration of the kingdom, but in 
such a manner that the words may be referred to the Father or 
the Son; indeed, the Father is mentioned immediately before 
these words. The Confession of Faith is given by Epiphanius. 


Note 53, page 286. 


His doctrine of the Trinity does not appear to have differed 
from that of Marcellus; indeed, there was no reason why it 
should. The Dyad, with which Marcellus really contented 
himself, between the silent and speaking God, he did not need 
to let drop. For the Holy Spirit he might have found a 
similar place to that assigned Him by Marcellus, who designates 
Him a secondary expansion (Theodor. Her. fab. 2, 10, mapéx- 
racis Ths éxtdcews, a branch) of that expansion which was 
contained in the Son. Only the latter, Photinus was compelled 
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to describe rather as an influence on, than a dwelling in, Christ. 
As to the mode in which Photinus passes over to the humanity 
of Christ, from a passage in Epiph. her. 71, we might surmise 
that he represented it as being brought to pass by means of a 
conversion of God into man (compare Hilarius, de syn. 38, a;). 
This information, which is indirectly sustained by the cireum- 
stance, that he is so frequently styled a Sabellian, might in 
itself, according to what has been set forth above, be correct, 
and would only presuppose that Photinus, with the view, on 
the one hand, of instating the humanity of Christ in its rights 
(which he declares to have been his intention), and, on the 
other hand (in agreement with the influence still exerted on 
him by Marcellus), of drawing in the divine Svvayus, repre- 
sented this dvvayis as converting itself, that is, as reducing 
itself to the potence which became the man Jesus. By his 
virtue, this man raised himself up to deity; and thus the 
deity, or divine power, which had lowered itself to a potence in 
the complete humanity of Christ, attained again to its original 
actuality. But although Photinus was by no means alone in 
entertaining such a theory, it is scarcely reconcilable there- 
with, that others should speak of him as rejecting all conversion 
and change on the part of God. Compare especially Vigil. 
Taps. Dial. adv. Arianos, Sabell. et Photin. 1, 4;—“Ceterum 
Deus inviolabilis et immensus non ex se alium genuit, nec ipse 
unquam genitus fuit ut merito de se filium habere aut ipse sibi 
filius esse credatur. (He rather designated the one God doyo- 
TaTwp in imitation of the Sabellian viordtwp, avoiding, how- 
ever, the hypostasis which might lie in the word Son.) Sed 
est unicus et singularis nec generando passioni obnoxius, nec 
se ipsum protendendo cumulatus, nec suam in virgine portionem 
derivando divisioni subjectus.” Independently of this passage 
in Vigilius, his opposition to Sabellius, against whom he ad- 
vances it as a reproach, that he represents the essence of God 
as expanding itself, is scarcely reconcilable with a conversion 
or division of God. With Marcellus, he restricts this expan- 
sion to the divine activity. Opposed thereto is also the assump- 
tion of a true birth from Mary, and of the eternal duration of 
the humanity. For this reason I coincide with Klose, who 
characterizes the above statement of Epiphanius as erroneous 


(p. 79). Epiphanius was, perhaps, led astray by Anathemat. 
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x1. of the Synod of Sirmium (of the year 351, in Hilar. de syn. 
I. c.), which he may have referred to Photinus, as others did 
whereas, according to Klose’s probable view, it may have been 
a justification, as far as Photinus was concerned.—This Synod 
anathematized also both the application of the idea of the Adyos 
mpodoptxos and évdvaberds to the Son, and the doctrine of a 
“dilatatio” and “contractio” of God. 


Norte 54, page 330. 


Baur indeed assigns them an entirely different task from 
that to which they actually did, and were compelled, to devote 
themselves. In his opinion, they ought to have described the 
world as the Son of God; and finding that, instead of doing so, 
they repudiated the notion as heathenish, he has no alternative, 
but to look upon the second and third centuries as further ad- 
vanced than the fourth. For the former had not yet attained 
a clear perception of the distinction between God and the world ; 
in the Son, many regarded the world as still dmmediately or 
physically one with God. And the heathen philosopher Celsus 
had formed a still more complete conception of this unity of 
God and the world already, in the second century. Now, as 
the aim of the Church, during the history of its doctrine of 
the Trinity, was to overcome both the Jewish and heathenish 
conception of God, and above all, to render it complete in itself, 
and then to derive the world (because it is not to be reckoned 
to the essence of God in Himself) from the will of the essentially 
perfect God; the entire doctrine, in its further phases, is for Dr 
Baur one mass of confusion. The Nicene Council having ex- 
cluded the Hellenic conception of God, the Church from this 
time onwards is, in his view, on a false track. A few heretics 
alone can be said to have seen the truth from afar, and some 
of the teachers of the Church to have given utterance, at all 
events in the form of suggestive questions, to sentiments more 
desirable to hear. That a historian thus at the very outset 
takes up a polemical position towards the central-point of the 
efforts of the teachers of the Church, scarcely needs mentioning ; 
we can well understand also, that such a position must bring 
with it a perennial feeling of discontent with the entire work of 
the teachers of the Church (that is, in reality with the entire 
course of the history of the doctrine), which is not likely to 
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further the true understanding of the matter. Our great aim 
ought to be, to penetrate to the very centre of the efforts of the 
Church Fathers, and thus historically to comprehend why the 
heathenish conception of God neither did nor could satisfy 
them; further, to consider the endless’ contradictions which 
marked the conception of God laid down by heathenish philo- 
sophers ; and therefore, not to cease criticism here, but to do 
honour to that criticism which was pronounced in so grand a 
manner by history. If, on the contrary, we treat that heathenish 
idea of God, without further inquiry, without even giving it 
an essentially new turn, as the self-evidently true one, we take 
up a point of view which, though clearly too self-contradictory 
to allow of our feeling contented with it, leads to our examining 
the history of the doctrine of the Trinity in the light of princi- 
ples foreign to itself. The natural consequence whereof is, that 
our criticism of the individual phenomena of the History of 
Dogmas, instead of coinciding, as it should, with the criticism 
pronounced by the history itself, and with the positive advances 
made by the dogma, is in conflict with the judgment of history 
at all the points at which the Church gives judgment, and there- 
fore remains alien from the heart of the matter itself. Regard- 
ing the subject from the centre of the movement, the sole strength 
of that method of precedure appears to consist in looking at 
things separately which are really connected with each other, 
and in then taking advantage of the isolation to strike each down 
in succession, A notable illustration thereof is furnished by 
Dr Baur, |. c. pp. 4438-470, where, by bringing to view now 
solely this, and then solely that aspect, he makes Basilius, 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Gregory of Nyssa, first Tritheites, then 
Monarchians or Sabellians, and finally appears to rest in the 
conclusion that they were Subordinatianists. We have already 
referred to the charge of Subordinatianism (p. 326). As to the 
two other charges, one would suppose that, at all events, if the 
first were brought against these men, they would escape the 
second and opposite one, especially, when we find Dr Baur 
himself, in several passages ; expressing his respect for the great- 
ness of their mind. In the case of heretics, he frequently suc- 
ceeds in happily pointing out a connection between things ap- 
parently contradictory : we are therefore justified in asking,— 
firstly, whether the position taken up beforehand towards the 
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doctrinal development of the Church, or the nature of that de- 
velopment itself, furnishes an explanation of the constant charge 
of inconsistency? and secondly, why, in the case of the teachers 
of the Church, no attempt whatever is made to reconcile ap- 
parently contradictory elements, to distinguish the fixed goal 
and the immoveable kernel of their doctrine, from its moveable 
and, in part, still fluctuating elements, and thus to view their 
efforts in their very centre and motive principle? In the main, 
then, it is not at all the fault of these men, if they appear to be 
Tritheites and Sabellians at one and the same time; especially 
as it is only through making an inadmissible use of passages 
which speak of the difference of the hypostases, and of the divine 
unity, that Dr Baur has succeeded in setting them forth in the 
light in which they appear. If we allow ourselves to translate 
the important term id<dTs (distinctive characteristic), as applied 
to the hypostases, by “quality” or attribute,” whereas these 
men call the divine attributes qovornres, and unweariedly re- > 
peat that all the zodtyres belong to each of the hypostases— 
not, however, the (S:étyTys ; it cannot be difficult to show them 
to be Sabellians. And so, if from the simile of the rainbow 
employed by Basilius (see Baur I. c. p. 469), we draw the con- 
clusion, that as the one light appears in the rainbow in different 
colours, even so God “ appears” differently in the three persons ; 
whilst at the same time there is nothing to prevent us supposing 
that Basilius regarded the different colours of the rainbow as 
objectively different modes of existence of the one light; for- 
getting, at the same time, that Gregory of Nyssa also uses the 
simile, and further, how strongly, for example, Basilius (Ep. 52) 
requires not merely that the sword be drawn against Arians, 
but also that Sabellians be formally rejected. Precisely the 
same course must be adopted by Dr Baur in order to make them 
out Tritheites; both in regard to the image of the three suns, 
and the comparison with the plurality in the one humanity. 
For in this case also, all that is needed is to stretch the simile 
far enough, and to take little notice enough of the annexed 
limitation of the resemblance,—indeed, in general, of that of 
which the simile is meant to be asimile ; by such means, Trithe- 
ism may without difficulty be deduced therefrom,—only that it 
does not harmonize with that which all these teachers of the 
Church intended, not figuratively, but logically, to convey when 
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they employed the term évdrns. Of Gregory of Nyssa’s use 
of the last-mentioned comparison, we have already spoken (pp. 
d13 ff.). If we take the various utterances of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen together, not even in his case can we finally deduce Trithe- 
ism from his employment of the image of the three suns. For 
the meaning of his words is not, that the three hypostases are 
three suns, existing in independence of, and isolation from, each 
other: on the contrary, the very discourse in which he employs 
this simile contains a protest against Tritheism (or. 31,145; qepi 
mvevpatos aytov, ed. Bas. p. 222). The stress is not to be laid 
on the isolation; for immediately before, he says,—“ What have 
we to do with Tritheism or Ditheism? We have one God, for we 
have one divinity ; and that which proceeds therefrom has its 
relation to the unity (pos & ra é& abtod thy avahopav éyet, 
Kav tpla mictevntat). For the one is not less God, and the 
other not more ; neither is prior to, or Jater than, the other; they 
are not split up in relation to the will, not divided in power ; 
nor do we find here any of the characteristics which pertain to 
divided things (ob8ér1 rév Goa ros HeploTots uTapyer Kav TadOa 
AaBeiv éorw) ; but, in one word, the deity is undivided, in those 
which are distinct from each other (apépicros év Tots MeMepto- 
LEévols 4 Oeorns) :”—after which follow the words, otov év arXLous 
Tptolv éxopuévous GAAHAwV pla TOD dhoros cvyxpacis. This image, 
therefore, as he himself Says, was not intended to denote a 
division of the one deity: but his meaning was,—One light is 
in the three suns (the Oed7s) ; and besides, the three are most 
intimately united with each other, for they adhere to, or rather, 
according to what has preceded, depend on each other, and dart 
their rays into each other. The import of the image then is as 
follows,—The three are different points of unity, different centres 
for all that which pertains to the divine essence in general, that is, 
for the divine attributes; the divine essence, however, although 
present in each of the hypostases in a different manner, is en- 
tirely and undividedly present in each: so that, considered in 
their connection, the words denote precisely the same thing as 
the usual comparison,—the Son is the Father's perfect image, 
or stands over against Him as a living mirror. That this is the 
right view to take of the matter, is put beyond all doubt by the 
following chapter (c. 15). He represents some one as objecting, 
Have not the heathen also, at all events the more intelligent, 
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one deity and yet many gods, even as there is one humanity 
and yet mexy men ?—in other words, the unity and sameness 
of the essence, of the Oedrns, does not preserve you Christians 
from Polytheism. He answers,—Exet pév 4 Kowvorns To €&v 
yer movov érrwvola Oewpntov: Ta bé Kal’ Exacrov TretoToV aNX)j- 
ov Kal TO xpove Kal Tols TaVecr Kal TH Svvaper [ue epto eva. 
‘Huyueis te yap od abvOerot pdvov, dda Kal avriBeTo Kat adX- 
Nous Kal Apuly adtois, odSé ert pias Fpépas Kabapas pévovtes ot 
abtol,—drArX Kal copace Kab uyais del péovTds Te Kal peTa- 
aimtovtes. And the like remark may be made concerning the 
heathenish gods: they are in conflict with each other and with 
the first causes. But not so we. Each of the hypostases has 
unity (ro év éyev), no less when we look to that which is together 
with it (ro cuyxelwevov, namely, the other hypostases), than 
when we have regard to itself: and that, indeed, through the 
identity of essence and power (c. 16). We must further consider 
what he says regarding the use of comparisons in general (for 
example, c.11). When, on the contrary, Athanasius (or. ¢. Ar. 
8, 15) says,—We have not used the image of three suns, but 
that of the sun, its brightness and so forth ; he rejects, not that 
which Gregory meant to teach in using the image, but merely 
one explanation thereof, namely, that which represents it as de- 
noting the isolation of the three,—an explanation which Gre- 
gory would have repudiated, seeing that he intended in the 
passage to speak of unity (compare c. Ar. 3, 4); precisely as 
the same Gregory repudiates the similes of the sun, of the ray 
and the light, of the primal source, of the bubbling fountain, 
of the flowing stream, not absolutely, but merely so far as they 
could be used to obliterate the hypostatical distinction. On 
this ground, he elsewhere unhesitatingly avails himself of these 
images; finding them sufficient, indeed, to mark the unity of 
essence, but not sufficient to define the éSudrytes of the different 
hypostases. Glass also has justly directed attention to the fact, 
that the two Gregories (Naz. or. 35; Nyss. c. Eun. 2, 6; com- 
pare T’. iii. p. 22; like Athanasius T. i. 530, il. 5), understand 
by “ God,” not merely the essence common to the hypostases, 
but also the “ collective divine image” (the dvOos of the essence), 
which embraces essence and hypostasis, in a word, the Trini- 
\ tarian God. ‘They best succeeded in doing this in relation to 
the divine activity; which they persistently regard as a one, 
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undivided, collective activity of God. God, therefore, is in 
their view an acting personality ; though, leaving Athanasius 
out of sight (see above, pp. 301 f.), they do not enter on the 
questions, whether this one personality is constituted by the 
hypostases; and whether the divine Ego has its seat in the 
essence, apart from the hypostases, or in the essence, so far as 
it unfolds itself into hypostases. To such questions as,—Is the 
common essence, the basis of the hypostases, self-conscious spirit 
or Ego? or, does each of the hypostases form a distinct Ego? 
or finally, whether the absolute self-consciousness of the deity 
results eternally from its hypostases, being as it were the col- 
lective consciousness of the distinctions ?—these Fathers would 
supply us with no answers. Indeed, we have frequently had 
occasion to remark that the idea of the “ Ego” belongs rather 
to modern times, and that twéectacts, or even tpocwrror is by 
no means to be identified with our conception of personality. 
The utmost that can be done, is to divine from the principles 
laid down by these Fathers what side they would have taken 
had such questions come within their range of vision. We un- 
hesitatingly aver our conviction, that Athanasius and Hilarius 
would have decided for the last-mentioned view ; for they were 
furthest of all from regarding the hypostases as cupSeBnxoTa ; 
indeed, on the contrary, they incorporated them, as mediatory. 
causes of the divine self-consciousness, that is, as essential, with 
the idea of God. Basilius the Great, however, and Gregory of 
Nyssa, would probably have maintained that the one, common, 
divine essence knows itself in a different manner in the three 
hypostases, and would therefore have taken the first-mentioned 
view of the matter, though without intending to adopt Sabellian- 
ism. Whilst, finally, Gregory Nazianzen, without any thought 
of being a Tritheite, would probably, with greater determinate- 
ness than the rest, have ascribed a distinct and independent ex- 
istence to the hypostases. Compare Or. 31, 31-3. 


Norte 55, page 343. 


Baur (pp. 573 f.) misunderstands the doctrine of Athanasius, 
—“that the Logos, in the very act of being born as a man, 
€Qeorroie: the humanity, in the first instance naturally His own,” 
—so far as he affirms that the Logos did not really become man, 
but that man was at once “ deified and raised above his natural 
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attributes.” Of such an elevation of man there is not a trace 
in the works of Athanasius, but the contrary (for example, c. 
Arian. 8, 87 f. 42-48). The deification may, however, be a 
growing one; and, indeed, was so in the view of Athanasius ; 
for he believed that the human nature of Christ attained per- 
fection with the resurrection and ascension. Nowhere does he 
say that the body of Christ did not in itself, and by its nature, 
suffer hunger, but merely that the Logos did not; in that He 
subjected Himself to the body and the laws of finitude merely 
out of substitutionary love. Baur has neglected to take into 
consideration that passages of this nature were directed against 
Arianism, which attributed to the Logos immediately and 
physically, what Athanasius attributed to Him merely ethi- 
cally and through the medium of the humanity, which love had 
moved Him to constitute His own. Compare, for example, ad 
Serap. 4, 14. 


Note 56, page 343. 


Psalm xv. p. 1024:—T xowdv dorep rpocwmoy tis avOpo- 
motnTos GvadaSav Tods mpos Ody Kal matépa Troveirat Noyous ; 
obx brep ye wGAXov éavTod, OV Huds Sé Kat dmep judy ws els €& 
jpav Sut THY oiKkovopiav—i) Sia THY éxKdynolav,—) capE yap 
abtod % éxkdnola. Many other passages of this kind may be 
found in other works of Athanasius; for example, in the 
Epistle to. Epictetus, in the two books against Apollinaris. 
Compare the “de Incarn. c. Ar.” c. 20. On the words, “ When 
we shall be subjected” (1 Cor. xv. 28), he remarks,—“ When 
we are found as His members, and have become sons of God 
to Him. ‘Yyeis ydp, pyow, eis ote ev Xpict@ “Inood. Tore 
88 abtos brotayjcetar av0 Huav TO TaTpl, ws Keparn vTrép 
Tov iStev pedav. Tav yap pedav adtod pndero UTroTayevT@V 
advrav, adtos,  Kepary avTav, ovr imotéTaKTar TH TAT pl, 
avapévav ta iSia én. (Here, therefore, he represents. Him 
as identifying Himself with those who do not yet believe, but are 
first to become believers; compare c. Ar. 2, 80.) “Hels éopev 
of év abt troraccopevot TO Tratpl, Kal tuels eopev ot éV AUTO 
Bacinedvovtes, Ews av teOGow ot ex Opol nuav imo Tovs Todas 
jpov. Compare c. Ar. 1, 43:—Aia rHv Tpos TO THMa avTOU 
curyyéverav vads Ocod yeyovapev Kal jycis, kab viol Ocod NovTrov 
werrounpcba, ate Kab ev tyiv dn mpooKveta lat Tov KUpLOV. 
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3, 88; on baptism, which he views in accordance with this idea, 
see c. Ar. Or. 1, 48; compare 3, 22 :—Epwrd, va kat adrol 
yevovrat ty Kata TO ev éuol coma Kal Kata THY adtod TeNEl@O LY, 
wa Kat avrol yévavrat tédevot, EyovTes Tpos TovTO THY évéTnTa, 
Kal eis avTo ev yevouevou iva ds dv TdvTes popebévtes Trap’ éwod 
Tavres Bow &v cHua Kal ev TvedUA, Kal es avopa TédeLov KaTaV- 
THTWOW. 


Nore 5, page 345. 


The passage concerning His ignorance of the day of judg- 
ment he refers, with Athanasius (c. Ar. 3, 37 f. 42-48), to the 
human nature of Christ; it, therefore, he held to be actually 
ignorant in some respects (Or. 30, 15). It is not said, “ The 
Son of God knew it not,” but “the Son,” which in this case is 
equivalent to the Son of man. Athanasius says,—avOporrov 
totov TO aryvoeiv, as TO Tewav. Nor does he afterwards recede 
from this position, as Baur’s account makes it to appear (pp. 576 
f.), but abides by the principle——“ As man He was able to say, 
I know it not; for as man He did not know it, although the 
Word knew it.” It is a misrepresentation of the opinion of 
Athanasius, when Baur argues as follows,—According to 
Athanasius, Christ had merely a body, not a human soul; for 
him, therefore, there was no other subject to which knowledge 
or ignorance could be attributed save the Logos; but if the 
Logos was the speaker, the subject, His attribution of ignorance 
to Himself must necessarily appear to Athanasius as a false 
accommodation.—Baur has overlooked, that though Athanasius, 
prior to the appearance of Apollinaris, never gave special pro- 
minence to the human soul of Christ, he never denied it. On 
the contrary, the entire view he took of the incarnation and 
redemption as something affecting the totality of man, rests on 
the presupposition that Christ had a human soul. This pre- 
supposition shows itself still more clearly in passages like the 
present, which without it would be destitute of meaning. For, 
that ignorance cannot be ascribed to the body, Athanasius was 
surely well aware; and in this passage he uses the term dvOpo- 


mos as a substitute for cap&. For the rest, we find similar 


things elsewhere also during the period before Apollinaris; for 
example, he frequently says, the Logos assumed a man (c. Ar, 4, 
35), the anointed element in Christ was the man out of Mary ; 
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He is visible and invisible at the same time, the former 8a rv 
7 pos TOV Op@pLevov dvOperrroy EVOL, opapievos dé Pn fey ov TH 
dopare Oeorntt, GANA TH THS OcotynTOs é evepryela, dua Too avOpes- 
mivou TO [LaT OS kat Odov avOpa@mTou, dv avexaivice TH oiKELd- 
cet TH Tpos éavrov (c. 36). But Athanasius speaks also in the 
same manner of 7 pokom) in Christ, and defines it, c. Ar. 3, 
51-53, as 1) Tapa Ths codias peraiBocon Gennes Kal xapis. 
—To dvO por wvov év tH oodpia T pocKonTey, imepSawvor Kar 
orlyov mY a0 pemivny pow, Kab Aeorr ovo} pevov—kat opryavov 
—m pos TH _evepyetav Ths Ocorntos Kai THY exraprbw adh 
yivopuevov Kal datvouevov raat. When he further, c. Ar. 3, 34, 
speaks of the NoywAjvas of the cap& in ene it is Seiden 
he cannot have meant, that the body of Christ was endowed 
with wisdom and divine reason, but the humanity. On the 
words of John xii. 27, “ Now is My soul troubled,” he remarks, 
not, with the Arians, that they relate to the Logos, but they 
were spoken, éte 0 Noyos capE éyévero Kal yéyovey dvOpwrros 
(compare c. Ar. Or. 3, 54, 55, 57). Another thing is the 
question, whether Athanasius succeeds in combining a non- 
knowing humanity and an all-knowing deity into a personal 
unity; to this point Baur might with much greater justice 
have directed his attack. Yet more on this subject below. 


Norte 58, page 346. 


Compare Or. Catech. M. c. 16, 32, 33 ff., 37; T. 3, 72, 
92,95 ff., 102; c. Eunom. L. 2,.T. 2, 464. His treatise on 
1 Cor. xv. 28, T. 2, 12—-16,—€« raons de tis avOpwrrivys diceas, 
7 KaTewlyOn TO Octov, olov arrapyn Tis TOU KowWov dupdpatos 6 
kata Xpiotov avOpwrros wvréorn, that is, from humanity as a 
common mass, the “primitiz”’ are united in Christ with the 
divine; hence through Him all that was human grew into con- 
nection with the divine (dv ob mpocepun TH Ocornts wav TO av- 
Opemwov). All good things are now gained, ®ote dia Tavtov 
tiv Oclav Saonv SieEeXOodoav, éLadavicat KaOorov ex TOV dvT@Y 
tov Qavatov. (The divine life proceeding from Him, and per- 
vading all, drives death totally out of the world.) That which 
took place in the first fruits, must take place also in the whole 
mass of humanity. Tore érov 7d hipaa ths pvcews TH aTrapyA 
ouppixOev, Kal ev KaTa TO cuvEexes THpa yevouevoy, TOD ayabod 
HOovovu THY Hyewoviay ef éavtod Sa&erat. And when the entire 
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substance of humanity shall thus have been penetrated by the 
divine nature, that tora will take place which is designated 
a subjection of the Son, because it is His body in which He 
brings it to pass. The image of the dvpaya is physical ; but 
that the “tertium comparationis” was not a physical process, 
is clear, in part, even from the circumstance that He is repre- 
sented as the soul of the humanity, His body (c. 16). Td 8d 
TOU T@MATOS LAV ywvopEVOV KaTa cvIiOeLdy TWA TH Wuyh Noyifo- 
pe0a.— Zopua Oe adtod raca % avOporrivn pvbows, 7) KatentyOn, 
and, as far as men are concerned, Gregory lays special stress on 
human freedom (Or. Cat. c. 7, 31). Indeed, Rupp justly re- 
marks (1. c. p. 262), that in contrast to the physical point of 
view of Eunomius, a strictly ethical estimate of Christianity 
was characteristic of Gregory of Nyssa. But Gregory’s notion 
of the ethical was certainly not of so meagre a nature, that he 
deemed it feebler and less sure of attaining a result than physi- 
cal power; nor did he regard the unity founded by it as less 
intimate and firm than a physical unity. For this reason, he 
might very well apply the above images, in order to mark 
the final certainty of redemption, and the uniting power of 
love :—this all the more, as he did not rend the ethical from 
religion, and recognised no freedom which needs to cast a 
jealous eye on grace.—Or. Cat. 16,—“ As that which had 
been dissolved by death was again united, to wit, in the resur- 
rection; even so, the union of that which is dissolved passes 
over, as from one principle, to the whole of humanity” (ofov 
amo TWos apyhs eis macav THY avOpwrivny ptow tH Svvdper 
Kata 70 tov 4 Tod Siaxpibévtos wos diaBalve). In ©. 32 he 
expressly describes the same idea as something 6 els muds éx 
Trapadocews Ket (p. 93). The entire Gospel contains a pifss 
of the divine and human; everywhere are both conjoined; and 
so also on the cross. Its very figure sets forth four lines, which 
radiate in all directions from one centre. That is the symbol of 
the God-man. He who was nailed to the cross was 7) av 
Tpos EavT@ cuvdewv TE Kab cuvappLotav, Tas Suahdpous Tév Svrwv 
dices Tpos plav cbumvoidy te Kal appoviav 60 éavtod cvvdywr. 
As, when one of our sensuous organs is active, everything 
united with the part is drawn into sympathy and participation, 
so, Inasmuch as the God-bearing flesh (cdpt Geodoyxos) was 
taken from our mass, the resurrection of one part passes over 
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to the whole, as though the entire nature (humanity) were one 
living being (kaOazrep Twvds dvTos wou dons Ths pucews). For, 
agreeably to the continuity and unity of nature, it communi- 
cates itself from one part to the whole. CO. 37. As a little 
leaven leavens the whole lump, so does His slain body, having 
passed into ours (in the holy Eucharist), convert it entirely into 
itself. Our body also thus becomes cua Oeoddyor, and by 
this petovola in adOapaia we also become immortal.—As the 
soul is united with the Logos by faith, so also through the 
Eucharist is the body, or its dvovs, united with the body of 
Christ, which has life in itself. Concerning baptism, he says, 
—Its true idea is the full and entire extinction of death and 
sin, and the complete resurrection to a new immortal life, in 
the imitation of Christ. Because, however, of the weakness of 
our nature, that which really forms one connected whole was 
separated into its parts, and the entire force of the baptism 
unto Christ is not concentrated in the one ritual act. But 
believers are not therefore less sure and certain of becoming, in 
the future, complete copies of Him into whose death and life 
they are baptized—Compare Basilius, de Bapt. L. 1, c. 1, 2; 
T. 1. 551, 553, 561, 565, 568, 574; Lib. 2, Q. 1, pp. 582 f. 
Specially worthy of comparison, also, is the homil. 25, T. 1, pp. 
504 ff. of Basilius. God is amongst us in the flesh: not as in 
the prophets, working from afar, d\Ad cupduh éavT@ THY av- 
OowrdTnTa Kal Hvoperny KaTAKTHTApLEVOS, Kal Oud THs TvyyEevods 
hiv capKos avToD mpos éavToyv émavdywv THY avOpwrornta. 
Ids otv 80 évés, dnow, eis wavtas Oe Td NawTTiptov ; Twa 
TpoTrov év capKl ) Oedtns ; @s TO Tp év oLdnpy ov peTaBaTLKHS 
(that is, so that the Logos would have changed His place), but 
petadotixas. He lost nothing ; He underwent no conversion. 
Ava todto Oeds ev capxt, va evarroxtelyy Tov eupwrevovta 
Odvarov. ‘Qs yap Tov happdxov ta areEntnpia KaTaxparet 
Tov pbaprixay oixewbévta TH cdpyaTt,—oUTwS 0 évdvvacTevov 
th avOpwortyy (picer) Odvatos TH Tapovola Tijs Oeotntos Hpa- 
vicOn. (The genuineness of this homily is established; not so 
that of the Libri de Baptismo.) Ephram (Phot. cod. 229) 
designates Christ Tov odvxov, not Tév Twa avOpwrrop, that is, an 
“homo universalis,” and not merely “singularis.” “TI will,” 
says Christ, “that they all become one body in Me,”—in Him 
who carries all in Himself, through the one temple assumed by 
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Him (év €uol—os ravtas opotyte Sid tod évds avarndbévtos 
vaod).  Legat. ad Athanas. f. Marcell. in Montfauc. Coll. 
Noy. 2, p. 3. The Exposit. Fid., professedly by Gregor. 
Thaumat., in A. Mai, 1. c. 7, 175 :—Oavatp mapadods Thy 
capxa Tov Oavarov éduce Sid Ths avactdceas els THY TaVT@V 
nav avadotacw: dvirOe &é eis ovpavov, inpav Kal S0€dtov 
avOpeTous év éavtd. Similarly Chrysostom (Opp. Paris 1840). 
Christ’s sufferings are to be regarded as a deed (9, 6, E.; 76 
ma0os mpaéis). Through them, namely, He has worked more 
good in the world than sin has worked evil (4, 786, E.); Oava- 
Tou Gavartos 6 Oavatos aitod yéyovev (9, 585, A.; 11, 426, A; 
734 D.). He paid the-debt for Adam and us all (v7rép Tod 
Kateyouévov Katérxae Tov Oavarov); and even more than that 
(3, 910, A.; 9,574 D.). He humbled Himself, in order to 
exalt thee; He died, in order to make thee immortal; He be- 
came a curse, in order to fill thee with blessing. In Him niro- 
yn 7 avOpworivn dbous (Expos. in Ps. xlv. T. 5, 198).—We 
are born of Christ, as Eve was born of Adam, by baptism, and 
in the holy Eucharist He nourishes with Himself (3, 258, on 
Ephesians y. 25 ff.; de prodit. Jud. hom. h. 1, 6; T. 2, 453; 
3, 389 f.). He calls us brethren, friends, bride; yea also His 
members and His body; and, as though all other things failed 
to satisfy Him, and still appeared too alien, He styles Himself 
our Head (2, 278; 8, 193; 9, 763) : now, as body and head 
are one man, so is Christ and the Church one (hom. 30, 1, in 
1 Cor. xii, 12, T. 10, 815). 

Cyrill of Alexandria says (Thesaur. 20),—Grace has deified 
our nature, first in Christ, va 8? adrod Tpéxn Nowmov eis mdvTas 
9 xapts, os Hn S00cioa Th pvoet, Kal dovrrov do cwlouéern TO 
yevet. (See other passages from his writings in Petay. de in- 
carn. 2,9; 17,9; Hilarii Opp. ed. Maur. Pref, pp. xxiii. ff.) 

Similarly Theodoret (Heer. fab. 4, 13; Opp. ed. Schulz, 
T. iv. pp. 373, 874):—In His nature, our nature rose again; 
but inasmuch as this happened to our nature, it is counted to 
our persons. Similarly Ep. ad Engraph. viii. p. 1066 ; Ep. 151, 
p. 1291.—Page 275,—1 aTrapx)) THY Tpos TO bov exer cuyyé 
vecav. Christ, however, is not aTrapx? as God, rola yap ocuy- 
ryévera OedrynTos Kal avOpwrorntos ; on account of His aapé, we 
are termed His members, and He the head (p. 279, 16, cf. 278, 
15). In Dial. 1, 40-44, this idea is already subjected to a cri- 
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tical treatment, with reference to Eph. i. 6. One might sup- 
pose that when He is said to have become man, or even a curse, 
for us, we ought to understand it subjectively,—namely, that so 
It appears to us, without objective reality. This is the one 
extreme. The other extreme is that of Apollinaris, who taught 
that Christ, in becoming man, converted, transubstantiated us 
into Himself. This is refuted by 2 Cor. v. 21; for we cannot 
say that Christ substantially became sin. The substitution, how- 
ever, he is determined to retain. In pp. 424-426, he shows, 
from Rom. y. 12 ff., 1 Cor. xv. 21 ff., that the unity of all in 
Christ was the purpose of the incarnation. As the Apolli- 
narists exaggerated, so the Arians fell short, of the idea. They 
acknowledge that Christ had a body, in order that it might be 
possible for us to see Him, in order to reveal the brightness of 
His divine essence in such a manner that it might be endurable ; 
in other words, they limit the significance of Christ to His pro- 
phetic office. But for this purpose, an incarnation was not 
needed: did not the Son appear to Abraham without becoming 
aman? What was necessary was, that the same nature which 
had been conquered should gain the victory; in this the Arian 
theory fails. On its basis, namely, we do not know ourselves as 
victors in Christ, through the victory gained by our nature in 
Him. Even Theodore of Mopsuestia (A. Mai, Spicileg. Rom. 
T’. 4), in his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (c. vi. 
6, p. 508), says,—7@ Xpior@, dyow (Paul) éctavpwpévo darrep 
anaca nav % to THv OvyToTnTa Ketpévn pics cvvertaupdbn 
éret6y) Kal Tica abt@ ovvavéctn, TavTov avOpwrov AUT@ TUp- 
petacyely eXaiSovtav Tis dvactdcews’ ws évtedbev cvvavada- 
vic Onvar ev THY Tepl TO duapTave jyudv evKorlav, Sid THs emt 
trv aBavaclav Tod cHpartos peTacTacEws. Compare my Christ- 
mas Programme for 1844, “ Theodori Mopsv. de imagine Dei 
doctrina,” pp. 23, 24. In Christ the likeness to God borne by 
man is brought to perfection; He is the fixed, the indissoluble 
bond of unity for the entire world, which Adam was not com- 
pletely: Adam, on the contrary, rent the bond. Of later writers, 
we may further mention John of Damascus, “de orthod. fide” 
3, 12, 4,4; Theodorus Abukara, Opusc. ed. Gretser, 6, p. 453. 
This latter tries to make clear by images how it was possible 
for sin and salvation to pass through the whole of humanity ; 
and how the first and the second Adam might have the signifi- 
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cance of an universal principle. Coll. Noy. ed. A. Mai, T. 9, 
104, of Photius: cides mpecBevtod giravOpwriay, ob yap pos 
eva Kal Sedrepov ipOev, GNA Tpos THY Kony haw. For fur- 
ther passages, see Petay. 1. c.; Hilar. Opp. ed. Maur. l. c. ; Caloy’s 
“Examen doctrine public eccl. refer. de persona Christi,” 
Viteb. 1663, pp. 95, 130 ff., 170 f., 192, 290, 331, 394°f., 419, 
450; Mansi Coll. Conc. 4, 1186 ff. 


Norte 59, page 348. 


Compare the fragment of Eustathius in Theodoret’s Dialog. 
3, T. 4, ed. Schulz, p. 233 :—Aud ri 8€ wept wordod rrowodvrat 
exxvival, Tov Xprorov dapuyov averanhévan cha, yeddeus TAAT- 
TovTes aTratas ; iva ei SuvnOeiev brropOeipal tivas, TadO obras 
éyew oplfecba, ryvixadta tas Tov TAabaY ddroLboELS TO Cele 
TepidrpavtTes TvevpaTi, pacias avarelawaw abtods ds obK katt 
TO TpeT TOV ék THs atpémtov dicews yevvnbév. That this was 
the doctrine of Arius (and specially also that of Eunomius ; 
compare Marcelliana, ed. Rettberg, p. 157), is repeatedly af- 
firmed by Athanasius; for example, c. Apollinaristas 1, 15 :— 
patny otv “Apevavol copifovrar cdpxa jovnv brrotiéwevot aver 
Anpévar Tov cothpa, trv Sé Tod wdOovs vonow emt Tv aTvrabh 
Geornta avapépovtes aceBas. 2, 3 :—"Apewos cdpKa povnv mpos 
amoKkpupny THs OcdTnTos oporoyel, avtl S& rod ecwbev ev Hyutv 
avOpeorou, Toutécte Tis ~uyiis, Tov Adyov év TH capKl réyeu ye- 
yovevat, THY Tod méOous vénow, Kal tHv e& kSov dvdoracw TH 
Geornts Tpoodyew Tokuav. Greg. Naz. Ep. ad Cledon. Ass 
Gregor. Nyss. c. Eunom. 2, 484:—mpodépovea tiv tod eday- 
yediov paviy TL 0 NOyos cape éyévero, ds bid Tod pr) TULpYN- 
povevOjvae Kal tiv ~yuyny KxatacKevdberbat Td dapvyov avet- 
MipGar THv odpKa, wabérwoay, bre cbvnOks dott TH ayia ypah, 
TO pépel cuptreptrauBdvew 7d brov. Epiphan. her. 69, 19 :— 
"Apvobvrat uyiy adrov dvOpwrivny eiAnpévat, adTdo TodTO Tpo- 
KaTacKevalovres: capka yap oforoyodow ddnOwnv amd Mapias 
avTov €aynKoTa, Kal Tdvra boa éotlv ev avOpar@, xwpls uy. 
This they do, he proceeds, in order that they may be able to 
say,—Such things (as éuBp/pnors, etc.) the flesh did not work 
by itself, without soul; but Christ had no soul; consequently 
they must be ascribed to His higher nature. 
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Norte 60, page 349. 
The fragments of Eustathius in A. Mai, T. 7, of the Coll. 


Noy., contain scarcely anything bearing on this subject. Only 
the words contained on page 85, which are taken from the work 
to which the above passage belonged, might possibly, inasmuch 
as they are directed against the idea broached by certain philo- 
sophers, that the soul in its wanderings drinks the cup of for- 
getfulness prior to each new birth, have a reference to the 
Arians, who may have made use of the philosopheme for the 
purpose of demonstrating the reality of the human development. 
The work of Eustathius was entitled wep) suyijs cata pidoco- 
dev; and the peculiar circumstances of Antioch (see the text) 
probably gave occasion to these investigations, which initiated a 
new series of works on the soul (compare Gregory of Nyssa, 
“de Anima;” Augustine, “de Anima;” Nemesius, “de natura 
hominis”). More to the purpose is offered by the fragments in 
Theodoret, Dial. 1,3; Galland. 1. c. pp. 578 ff. The passage cited 
above, in Note 59, page 518, proves that Eustathius not merely 
understood and remarked the Arian artifice of teaching that 
Christ had a cdma &yvyxov, in order to be able to transfer the 
emotions and so forth to the Logos; but also saw that the 
Church must of necessity either accept the Arian, subordia- 
tian consequence, or teach a human soul. Eustathius, however, 
was led to the same result by other considerations,—to wit, by 
the consideration of His descent into Hades. In death, the soul 
of Christ was separated from His body; but 77s oapKOS EKTOS 
yevomern Ch kar ipéornxe, nay more, yeyove Kal ev TO xopie TOV 
woperiver yuyav. It thus had experience of both the things 
which befall us (exarépwv meipav exe); Noyuxn apa Kal Tats 
ruyais THY avOpeTrav capkl tuyxydver, é« Tis Mapias mpoed- 
Godca. He therefore attached great importance to the truth of 
the human development of Christ. In his view, it was by no 
means deified or in possession of divine prerogatives from the 
very commencement (Gall. pp. 977 f.). The exaltation (d0fa 
éxixrntos) did not concern the Father, who is TENELOS, ATTELPOS, 
direpwvontos, ampoases KaXNovs ; NOY the Son, to whom Eusta- 
thius gives the same predicates ; aN 6 avOpwiros ToD Xpictod 
ex vexpav éyetpopevos trpovras Kal Sokdferar. P. 578 :—avros 
dip’ otros eat 0 peta Tas UBpets, dedi, dmoppos opabeis, ita 
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Tarw éx wetraBorns eum pérresav évdvaduevos obdé yap 0 KATOLKOY 
€v aVTO Ocds duvod Sixnv eis Odvatov myeTo, etc. Pp. 580, 581 
(from Facundus Herm. 11, 1):—“Dicamus, inquit (Eusta- 
thius) cujus rei gratia filius hominis diem proprii adventus ignoret 
(Matt. xxiv. 36). For our good, He was ignorant of the day 
of judgment. Sicut enim hominem—Verho coaptavit et Deo 
(salutis hominum causa); sic et insignem judicii diem caussa 
divini beneficii homini competenter abscondit, ne forte ineffa- 
bilia mysteria similis generis hominibus indicans et diem secundi 
adventus ostenderet.” But unquestionably for the sake of His 
voluntary sufferings on our behalf, He is crowned with honour 
and glory. He sits also as to His humanity on the holy throne, 
avvOpovos drrodéSeuerau T@ Oevordtp tvebpart, Sid roy oixodvra 
Ocov &v adto Sunvexas (Theod. Dial. 2, Gall. o77). Page 581: 
—The words of Ps, ix. 8, “ Dominus in ccelo preeparavit sedem 
suam,” refer neither to the Father nor to the Word, who both 
already have the kingdom, but to Christ. “Nam omnium 
simul creaturarum dominator (sc. Christus est) propter Verbi 
divini commixtionem.” Similarly the fragment in Gelasius’ 
“de duabus naturis in Christo” (Gall. 581):—Homo Deum 
ferens, qui mortis passionem sponte censuit sustinere,—honorem 
et potestatem percepit. Et ubi (ibi) recipitur gloria, quam ne~ 
quaquam prius habuerat.” Kustathius, therefore, conceived the 
communication of the divine attributes, not as complete from 
the very beginning, but as first fully accomplished at the ascen- 
sion. Indeed, he was in general concerned to allow the humanity 
of Christ free and ful] play; thus showing himself to be a true 
Antiocheian. According to a passage in Gelasius (Gall. 581), 
he taught that Christ had an human soul, expressly because he 
could not otherwise deem the incarnation complete. Sadness, 
emotions, hunger, and the like, could not affect the fulness of 
the deity. “ Homini vero hxc adplicanda sunt proprie, qui ex 
anima constat et corpore ; congruit enim, ex ipsis humanis et 
innoxiis motibus demonstrare quia non phantastice et putative, 
sed ipsa veritate totum hominem indutus est Deus perfecte adsu- 
mens.” At the same time, we must not omit to notice that, after 
the manner of the later Antiocheians, the deity and the hu- 
manity remain separate and distinct, and do not constitute a 
living unity. He describes the incarnation most frequently 
under the image of the indwelling of the Logos in the temple of 
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humanity; the unity of the Logos with the humanity he reduces 
to the anointing of the humanity with the Holy Ghost by the 
Logos, who, at the same time, remained by Himself. Accord- 
ing to A. Mai, 1. c. p. 203, in his homilies on the Gospel of John, 
he remarked on the passage, “Ido not Mine own will,’—In 
Christ there was no will which stood in need of negation (“ Ne- 
gation,” catad’cews), neither the divine (Geixov), nor that which 
sprang from the incarnation (7d THs avOpwmjcews) :— which 
latter will, according to another fragment, superadded aperas 
émixtitous. From this it would seem that Eustathius assumed. 
the existence of two wills in Christ, which, however, will the 
same thing. The same conclusion may be drawn from a frag- 
ment in Theodor. Dial. 3, Gall. 576 :—Birth did not lessen His 
é£oucla; the cross did not wound His wvedua. To pev yap 
THpa peTaporov €otavpodto, TO O€ Oetov THs Yodias mvet ua Kat 
rod copatos claw Sintato, Kal Tots ovpaviows émeBareve, Kal 
nacay meputye Tv yhv, Kal Tov aBioowy éxparel, Kal TAS 
Exdatav Wuxas avixvetov Siéxpwe, Kat TavTa ood cuvnOws ota 
Ocds érpartev. Od ydp low THY TopaTLKaY dyKoV 7 aVOTATO 
Sola caberpypwévn mepréxetar, kadrep at TV VYpaV Kat Enpov 
Ura Tov pev dryyelwv elow KataKelovTat, TepléyovTat Sé paNdov 
i) mepiéxouct Tas Oijkas. °AdAa ela Tis otoa Kal avéxppactos 
Sivas TAT evdSotdta Kal éLwtdTw Tot vew TepiAapSavovea 
Kparaot KdvredOev érréxewa SujKovea TdVTAaS Ofov TOS bYKOUS 
kparel mepieyovoa. Page 582:—God (and the Logos is God) 
fills the universe; for Him, therefore, there can be no such 
thing as movement from one place to another (ovdapas €& éré- 
pov els érépous peOlotatar Tomous, TA TavTa TAnpav) ; for if 
He were outside of a place, the place which He failed to fill, 
would bound Him (ce ydp 2a Aéyouro Tomov Twos, avayKn Te- 
ptopiterOat adrov im’ éxeivou, ovTrep atepioxetat). ‘This now 
must be applied to the incarnation also :—and, at a later period, 
we find Theodore of Mopsuestia taking it as his point of depar- 
ture. But if no advance were made beyond the position thus 
described, the Logos must be judged to have had His own inde- 
pendent consciousness and sway (at all events, during the earthly 
life of Christ), and the man Jesus also his; and it is not clear 
how Eustathius could avoid assuming a double personality, at 
all events during the time referred to. It will therefore not be 
accidental, that, besides Theodoret, Facundus of Hermione, an 
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adherent of the doctrine of Theodore of Mopsuestia, ‘so fre- 
quently cites him. He pays quite too little regard to the unity 
of the person, although he still unsuspectingly supposes himself 
to be in possession thereof. The utmost he arrives at is an ac- 
tion of the Logos in and on this man; an incarnation, an hu- 
manification of the Logos lay beyond his reach. 


Nore 61, page 350. 


C. Ar. 3, 30:—'O Adyos capé éyévero—avOpwrros 88 ryévyove, 
5 a A 307 
Kat ov« eis avOpwrrov HAGE Kab TobTO yap avayxaiov «idévas, lest 
being led astray by the ungodly, we should suppose, 67: domep 
a / Y la) pw ty 
ev Tos &urrpoabev ypdvous eis Exactov TOV aylov éyivero, ote 
\ a > ? 3 / id / e es x n 
Kat vov ets avOpwrrov érednpuncev 6 rbyos dyidtwv Kai TodTOD 
\ / ee Nia a bY, > x e 5 
Kal pavepovpevos wamrep Kal év Tos dAdo. Ei yap ovTws HV 
Kal povov év avOporm davels Fv, obSiv Fv mapacofov. Then, 
those who saw Him, would not have asked, What manner of 
man is this? and, Why doest thou, being a man, make thy- 
self God? Ndp 8, éred) 6 tod Ocod Noyos Ov ob yéyove Ta 
TavTa, UTémewe Kat viov av petrov yevérOat, xa érarrelvwcev 
EavTov, KaBav Sodvrov popdyv, Sid todTo ’IovSalouw bev oKdv- 
5 / 3 ¢ a Xi n \ © ores be xX \ fa) ou 
adov cot 0 TOD Xpiatod oTavpos, Hyuiv Se platos cod Stvvapis 
cat Oeod copia. ‘O réyos yap cap& éyévero, Ths ypabhs eos 
éxovons, Néyew cdpra tov dvOpwrov. C. Arian 4, 35, he shows 
that Christ Himself counted His body part of His person and 
actuality. In Luke xxiv. 39, Christ says not—“ Touch this 
man, or My man (that is, the man, whom I have); but, touch 
Me” (ob« etme tov Se i tov avOpamdov pov, dv aveiAnpa adn 
eué). Thus in the presence of Thomas (see John xx. 27), God, 
the Logos, terms the hands and the side His own. He in His 
entirety is God and man at the same time (Odov adtov dvOpa- 
mov Te Kat Ocdv ouod). Ep. ad Maximum Philos. c. 2:—O% 
yap avOpe@rov twos Hv 76 Preropevov cua, ddXd Ocod. For 
this reason, we cannot say,—ézu eds avOpwirov twa e&ytov éyévero 
6 Tod Ocod rAoyos* Todo yap ev ExdoTw éyéveTo TOV TpopnTav 
Kal TOV adrov dylov. va ph Kal &cactov yevvomevos Kal 
Taw amobvic f Ovx gots 88 of n ¥é 
joxav paivntar. Ovd« got Se obtws, py yévotTo, 
bd oer 3 A / a 2 If bd eet 4 ol e 
arr anak érl rH TUVTENELA TOV ALM@VOV Eis atéOnow THs apap- 
/ ela e / \ tM syd ie / a / 
Tlas auTos Oo AOYos capE éyéveto Kal éx Mapias tis Trapbévov 
mponOev dvOpwrros Kal? dpuolwow nuetépav, John viii. 40. 
> > an n 
Ov« avOparou ré Twos HeTéxovTes o@puatos, GANA abtod Tod 
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oyou cHua AapBavovres (in the Holy Eucharist) 007 ovov- 
peda. 


Nore 62, page 352. 


The question appears to me to have taken in the mind of 
Athanasius the form which I have indicated in the text; not, 
however, that a human soul alongside of the Logos would 
threaten the unity of the person, as Baur supposes (p. 579). 
The soul by itself would scarcely have occasioned him difficulty ; 
for he did not conceive it as a particular substance, or as a sub- 
ject, which, as such, would exclude another subject from itself 
(in the present case, therefore, the hypostasis of the Son), or 
would at all events come into conflict therewith; but rather 
as a multiplicity of powers, or as a movement of thoughts and 
volitions, which have an individual limitation in and through the 
body. On such a view of the soul, the union of the hypostasis 
of the Logos with a human individuality might be accomplished 
without much difficulty, because two subjects would not then be 
supposed to meet in the one Christ. The divine hypostasis 
alone (as it were the universal element) in Christ receives hu- 
man individuality. At this time, not a single word can as yet 
be spoken regarding an human Ego. Athanasius felt that, in 
order for Christ’s soul to be of like nature with us, it must be 
free; and on other grounds, this seemed to him a doubtful 
opinion. We see, as often as he approaches this question, that 
he feared it would be necessary to exchange the theological 
point of view of the Church with the anthropological one of 
Ebionism, if a free human soul were posited. For he constantly 
warns against forming such a conception of the full humanity 
of Christ as leads to Samosatenism, and against seeing in 
Christ merely an independent man apart from the Logos. 
Compare the passages c. Ar. 4, 35; 3, 80; Ep. ad Max. Philos. 
2, 3. 


Nore 63, page 353. 


The main sources are the very numerous fragments in 
Gregor. Nyss. Antirrheticus adv. Apollinarem, ed. Zacagni, p. 
123-287; A. Mai, Coll. Nov. T. 7; Gregor. Naz. Ep. i. i. ad 
Cledon. and ad Nectar.; Athanasius c. Apollinaristas, L. 1, 2 
(compare below, Note 65); Epiphanius, Her. 62; Theodoret. 
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her. fab. 4, and Dialog. 3. Many fragments of Apollinaris are 
contained in the Catene ; compare especially the Catena to the 
Gospel of John, ed. Corderius, 1630. He forms the strongest 
antagonism to the school of Antioch, which even in his lifetime 
had already acquired, under Diodorus of Tarsus and Carterius, 
the features which were distinctively characteristic of it; and 
from it, for a considerable period, proceeded many attacks on 
Apollinaris and his school (so, for example, from Diodorus in his 
work against the Synusiasts, from Theodorus of Mopsuestia xy. 
LL. ady. Apollinarist. et Eunom., and from Theodoret). That 
even as early as the year 360, it was usual for some in Antioch 
to draw a distinction between the divine and human aspects of 
Christ (see Note 60), which, in the apprehension of many, 
threatened the introduction of a double personality, is evident 
from Athanasius, c. Apoll., and from the Alexandrian Synodal 
Epistle, entitled Tomus ad Antiochenos a. 562. Apollinaris 
himself perhaps wrote to Diodorus (Mai l.c. 7, 17); at all 


events; he wrote about and against him. If we consider, on the 


one hand, that Apollinaris deduced the description of the per- 
son, the dissolution of the incarnation, relapse into the heathenish 
error of denying the incarnation of Christ, and into the Jewish 
error of viewing it ebionitically, from the doctrine of a par- 
ticular human soul, to which his opponents gave such promi- 
nence ; and on the other hand, that which we know of Eusta- 
thius of Antioch; this doctrine would undoubtedly appear to 
have found a seat in Antioch from the year 830 onwards, and 
to have been vigorously represented by Diodorus and his school, 
though at the same time to have been strongly opposed both by 
Apollinaris and others. 


Note 64, page 354. 


Many polemical arguments of the Church Fathers have been 
prematurely referred to Apollinaris, which did not relate to him 
at all. For example, what has Athanasius’ Ep. ad Epictetum 
Corinth. Episc. (Opp. 1, 901 ff.) to do with Apollinaris? The 
“tessera” of Apollinaris is not mentioned amongst the views 
there controverted, namely, the denial of the human soul of 
Christ. The only allusion is to a heavenly humanity and a 
conversion of God; just as in the Ep. Basilii M. to the Sozo- 
politans (1. c. Ep. 65, T. 8, 103). Still less can the words of 
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Hilarius (de Trin. 10, 15 ff.) be referred to Apollinaris. For 
that work was composed before the doctrine of Apollinaris had 
attracted the attention it subsequently did. Besides, the views 
there controverted are totally different: they combine three 
momenta in themselves :—-1. The Logos emptied Himself, fell 
away from Himself in the incarnation (defecit a se Deo), and 
was present in the man Jesus merely as a passible potence or 
power, 2. In this form He animated the man Jesus, even as 
the Spirit of prophecy stirred in the prophets. 3. Hence Jesus 
was so perfectly a man, that He had not merely a body, but 
also a soul from Adam. They reproached the teachers of the 
Church with not bringing out the full equality of the essence of 
Christ with us, in relation to body and soul; which is necessary, 
seeing that the body and soul of Adam lay in sin. We have 
here, therefore, another illustration of the truth of the assertion, 
that the doctrine of a conversion of the Logos may pass into 
Ebionism. How widely diffused such views were, we see from 
the circumstance, that Athanasius controverts them in his Ep. ad 
Epictetum 2, 11,12. They did not deny the birth from a virgin ; 
nor the Trinity ; but from Apollinaris they were so far removed, 
that in point of result, they might be more justly classed with 
the Antiocheians of the fifth century. Nor is it allowable to 
distribute the above views between different parties ; they stood 
all together, for example, in one work, Athan. ad Epictetum, 
cap. 8. Further, even in Can. 11, 12 of the Synod of Sirmium 
of the year 351, we read,—“Si quis Verbum caro factum est, 
audiens Verbum in carnem translatum putet, vel demutationem 
sustinentem accepisse carnem dicit, anathema sit.—Si quis uni- 
cum Dei filium crucifixum audiens dealitatem (@edrynTa) ejus 
corruptionem vel passibilitatem aut demutationem, aut deminu- 
tionem vel interfectionem sustinuisse dicat, anathema sit.” 


‘Note 65, page 359. 


These views are partially controverted also in the three books 
of Athanasius, which usually bear the title, “Adv. Apollina-- 
ristas ;” in which, however, neither Apollinaris nor any other 
name is distinctly mentioned. Still, the form of the refutation 
is such as to betray that its author had gone through the Apol- 
linaristic phase of doctrine. It is a mistake to suppose that 
these books contain, strictly speaking, an account of the theory 
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of Apollinaris himself; but it would be equally erroneous to 
suppose that Athanasius did not think he was really combating 
the view propounded by Apollinaris. The true state of the case 
is rather the following:—These books, according to Proclus, 
written after the death of Apollinaris, are taken up with his 
school in general, which, in consequence of coalescing with 


theories such as those above described, had separated into dif- . 


ferent parties, pursuing different tendencies. Many of the 
opinions controverted by Athanasius in these books, must there- 
fore not be laid to the account of Apollinaris ; although they 
may be fairly counted part of Apollinarism, as a phenomenon 
of the Church. The three positions—the conversion of the 
Logos (dAXolwars tod Adyov) ; that the passion of Christ was 
mere seeming; that the flesh of Christ was heavenly and un- 
created (cap& Xpiotod dxtictos, émovpdvios)—in particular, 
were laid down as we have seen by writers prior to Apollinaris :— 
whether by himself also, we shall soon see. The existence of 
these parties prior to Apollinaris throws also a clearer light 
on the Synodal Epistle of the Alexandrian Synod, which was 
written about 362 (Athan. Opp. 1, 770 ff.; entitled Tomus ad 
Antioch.). This Synod, namely, lays down the principle,— 
‘Qporoyouv yap Kal TobT0, bre ob chua axbuyov ov8 dvaicOnror, 
ovo’ avontov eixev 6 cwtHp; whereby the opinion of Apollinaris 
is substantially excluded. Moreover, it is scarcely to be doubted 
that Paulinus, who shortly after handed over to Epiphanius a 
copy of this Synodal Epistle, which he had subscribed (Epiph. 
1]. c.), referred these words of the Council, either to Apollinaris 
or to his faithful pupil Vitalis.. At the same time, we have no 
right to conclude that the Council attributed to Apollinaris or 
to Vitalis all the opinions which it condemns, and that it con- 
sequently had had to do with Apollinaris alone. ‘Neither the 
opinion, that the Word did not become flesh, but that it “ hap- 
pened to Christ,” or that it came upon Him, as upon the prophets; 
nor that of a duplicity of Christ, in the sense, that the Son of 
God before Abraham was one, the Son of God after Abraham 
another (érepos) ; He who raised Lazarus from the dead one, 
another He who inquired after him, fits Apollinaris. But by 
these are meant such as Hilarius describes (de 'Trin. 10, 21), who 
represented the man Jesus as influenced after the manner of the 
prophets, and brought against the teachers of the Church the 
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charge, “quod Christum dicamus esse natum non nostri corporis 
atque anim hominem.” Indeed, from the latter one might ven- 
ture to surmise, that when the Synod of Alexandria maintained 
that all the orthodox with them, agreed 671 0d oda dabuyov ove 
avaicOnrov ov8 avontov eixev 6 coTHp, it merely meant in the 
first instance to say,—In rejecting that Ebionitical view, the 
Church teachers have no intention either of leaving the charge 
brought by Ebionites unnoticed, or of detracting from the com- 
pleteness of the humanity of Christ; on the contrary, if there 
are any who posit, for example, no human soul, this also is to 
be blamed. Looking at the matter in this light, Apollinaris 
and his followers can by no means be said to have been arraigned 
before the bar of the Synod, although they were eventually con- 
demned. What was in the first instance arraigned, was a Chris- 
tology which substantially led back to Hbionism, which no 
longer took up an unitarian position relatively to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, but merely, out of regard to the unity of the 
Person of Jesus, represented the Logos as a mere power in the 
human personality, either on the basis of a conversion of the 
Logos into a mere potence (see Note 64),—a view which was 
certainly taken by some; or without such a conversion. In the 
latter case, even on the supposition of a partial conversion, we 
should arrive at a double Christ, and at an Ebionism engrafted 
on the doctrine of the Trinity,—a phenomenon which we shall 
shortly find in the school of Antioch. Deputies from Apollinaris 
attended the Synod and subscribed its decrees; so that it is 
doubtful whether the Fathers always had Apollinaris in view, 
or whether his position was not at that date a more favourable 
one :—namely, whether he and his adherents were not at that 
time the strongest defenders of the view of the Church, in op- 
position to those who arrived at a double Christ, and approxi- 
mated to Ebionism as regards the human aspect of the Re- 
deemer. But, however it may stand with the persons and with 
the judgment of the Synod as to the views entertained by the 
persons, it is substantially clear that the Fathers rejected, not 
only a double Christ, but also such an unity of His person as 
involved the mutilation of His human nature, or as was in any 
way effected by a conversion of the divine into the human. 


Compare also, Mansi Concil. T. 3, 300. 
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Norte 66, page 361. 
Gregor. Nyss. I. c. c. 48, p. 237; ¢. 36, p. 215 :—Ei pun) vods 


dnow évoapKos éotw 0 Kiptos, Xopia av ein hwrifovea vodv 
avOpwrov (but He would not be God-man). Airn 8 kal év 
Tmacw avOpwros. Hi $é tadta, ov« Av éribnpla Ocod 4 Xpio- 
Tov Tapovaia, GX avOpatrov yévynots. This, therefore, would 
be the Ebionitical consequence. P. 216:—Eav yap Sodia 
éumiaTevOh eivat 0 KbpLos 7 ev Tact OnAd) Seyouevols THY YapL, 
ovKeTe errLonuiav Ocod THY Xpictod Tapova lav ouoroyncopev, OS 
nANOT PLO LEVYS TOD Ocod Ths 3 opias (that is, as though the Sophia 
in Christ were different from the Sophia in us, as the word 
érrlonuia requires us to suppose); c. 37, p. 217:—in that case, 
no xataBaivew, no self-abasement, of the Kdpios took place. 
The opponents, indeed, who laid special stress on the human 
soul of Christ, styled Jesus an dv@pwrov &vOeov; and were 
therefore not disposed to fall into monarchian Ebionism; they 
clung firmly to the Trinity, and desired an union of the Logos 
with the man Jesus, an union of the perfect Logos with the 
perfect man. To this, however, he replies, 1. c. c. 42, p. 282: — 
Ei dvOparr@ cvvndOn Oeds, Térevos Terel@, Svo av Foav, els pev 
pucet vids Ocod, cis Sé Oetds. Plain reference is here already 
made to the Christology of the school of Antioch. He sees 
clearly that, on such a view also, no incarnation would have 
taken place; that the gain realized in connection with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, would lie useless and dead; and that a 
Christology would be formed, in which a monarchian concep- 
tion of God would amply suffice for that which the human 
personality of Jesus was held to have profited by the cdpxwous. 


Norte 67, page 363. 


C. 40:—To the capE is huctxov 76 HryeuovevecOau édetro Sé 
atpértou vod, ui brotiatovtos avTH Sut ériotnuoctyns acbé- 
velav, GAA ouvappwolovTos avTnv aBidotws éavT@. C. 51:— 
Ov dtvatat cdlew Tov KocpoY Oo avOpwrros ev OV Kal TH KOWH 

lal > / Aare / ? 9 Ihe \ A \ 
Tov avOparrwv POopa tmoxelwevos. "ANN ovdé bro Ocod pH 
2 / con / / \ \ / 
eTriyeyOevtos nuiv cwlouela; Miyvuta dé capE yevomevos 
Toutéow dvOpwrros. °AXN ovdé New THY TOV aVvOpeTeV dpap- 
Tlav fa) yevouevos aVOpwTros aGvapdpTNToS, OVSe THY KATA TAVTOV 
> Q / a 6 / / ff ) \ ig ” ‘al 
avUpwTav tod Cavatou Bacidelav KaTadvet, ci 7 ws avOpwTros 
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améOave nab avéotn. CO. 45, pp. 244 f.:—Ei avOpwrov, dyow, 
oleral Tis éevodac bat Oe@ (in the Person of Christ) rapa mavtas 
avOpadrous Kal ayyédous . . . Toimjoes piy avTeEovciovs Tovs 
ayyérous Kab tois avOperrovs, @s ove ) capE adteEovowos 
dOopa bé tod avre~ovoiov Saou TO pty civar avteEovarov" ov 
POeiperas Sé 1) Hvots UO TOD TommoaVTOS avTHV. 

He appears also to have said,— Where there is a complete 
man, there also is sin. Athan. c. Apoll. 1, 2:—’Osov ydp 
TéreLos avOpwrros, éxel Kal dpaptia: ével Extras Kal ev Xpiot@ 2 
év jpiv wayn THS dpaptias, Kal Eotas avT@ xpela Tod Kal’ nuas 
ca0apicpod, et TO Ppovody Kal TO dyov év jpiv THY cdpKa, Xpio- 
Tos €v éauT@ émidederkTar yevouevos avOpwiros. °Adda éraBé, 
dyot, TO avontov, W avTos 7) vods €v AUTO, Kal ayevaTos 7) TaVTH 
Ths dpaptias, Katd ye TO Oeixov kal TO avontov THs capKos: 
Ore yap dudpros dv 4 cap, Tod ayovtos THY TdpKa, TOUTETTL 
ToD dhpovodvTos, pn TpoevOvpnOévtos THY Tpakw THs apaptias 
kab évepyncavtos Sia TOD capaTos eis ExT AINpwoLW TIS apwapTias. 

Gregory of Nyssa’s Antirrhet. c. 48, p. 254:—’Ex tpidv o 
avOpwrros, to wit (p- 248), TMvebparos Kab poyns Kal comaTos 
& 8, p. 141 :—capxés Te Kai Younis Kat vod). P. 255:-—'Adra 
Kal 0 Kvpios avOpwrros €Kx Tpiay KaKEWOS, TVEVLATOS Kal yuxis 
Kal cdpatos. °AA Kal érroupdvios avOpwros. Et éx wavtwv 
Tov lowv ipiv éote Tots yoiKois o érrovpdvios avOpwrros, ovK 
érroupdvios GAN érrovpaviov Soxeiov. That is, if man is complete 
apart from the heavenly, it can only stand in the relation of an 
unnecessary accident to the humanity of Christ. Present or 
absent, the man remains complete. Theodoret, Her. Fab. 4, 8. 
S apxcobiivae Tov @eov epnae hoyon, COLA Kab spoxny EN tire 
ov THD hoyweny GANG THY adNoyov Vv purusiy 3 Tyouw: CoTuKny TWeES 
évoudtovou Tov S€ vovv aXXo TL Tapa Thy Arvyny evar Aéyou ovK 
tdnoev avernpOat, GXN dpkécar tHv Oelav pivow ets TO 7- 
pacat Tod vod TV xXpelav. 


Norte 68, page 369. 


A. Mai I. c. p. 70:—Aaxtirw yrlpovoe Ter pay ot S00 voas 
emt Xpiorob Sorypiair Loves, Oeion, pnt, Kal dvO part wvor. Ee 
yap Tas vous avroxpatep €oTly LO“K® Oehqare KaTa pvow KWov- 
pEVOS; adtvatov éotw é&vt Kal TO avTO Drroxeypevep 6U0 TOUS 
ravavtia Oéovtas adMjroLs GuVvUTTapYELV, Exatépov TO OernOev 
éavt® Kal’ opynv abtoxivytov évepyoovtos. My antagonists, he 
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goes on to say, do not consider, what must be clear to every one, 
Ott 0 sev Oeios vods adtokivntes eats Kal TAVTOKWNTOS, ATpET TOS 
yap, 0 S¢ avOpeémwos abtoxivntos pev, od TavToKivntos O& TpeT TOS 
yap' Kat OTL Tep atpémT@ VO TPETTOS OV plyvuTaL VOUS els évds 
UToKetLevov avaTacw, ctaciacOncerat yap Tots €& av ott, SueAKd- 
pevos evavtiows Oeijpact, 80 iv airlav huets Ga tov X ploTOv OfL0X0- 
youpev Kab play ws évds abrod thy Te hvaww Kal Thy Oérnow Kal TH 
évépyeiav TrpocKuvodperv, Oatpacw 6100 Kal rab)jwact cwvtoucay. 


Nore 69, page 374. 


OC. 57, p. 280:—Ei pera tiv dvdotacw, says Apollinaris, 
Ocds yéyove, kal odxére &otw avOpwros, mas vids avOparov 
aTOTTENE, TobS adyyédous adtod, etc., mas bé Kal mplv évaOhvat 
Kal aTroBewOhvau: Neyer eye Kah 6 matnp & éopev ; For this Gre- 
gory rebukes him sternly, asking, whether he denies altogether 
the glorification and conversion of the humanity of Christ, or 
whether hair, nails, form, and compass, are all to remain? On 
the contrary, nothing corporeal must be conceived to cleave to 
the perfected Redeemer; we must not any longer rest in av0pw- 
Tivos iidyact. THe will appear in the glory of the Father, 
and the Father has no body; compare ec. 25, p- 185. In chap- 
ter 53, Gregory says,—pera tiv els obpavoy dvoSov is the oapé 
ouxére év Tots (Slows iSubpwacr. God did not remain cap& Even 
Paul says, “I know Christ no longer after the flesh.” The 
human nature is changed into something better, from corrup- 
tible to incorruptible, from corporeal into acopatov and doyn- 
patiorov. But compare also Mansi Coll. Cone. 3,480; 8, 489. 


Nore 70, page 385. 


Greg. Nyss. 1. ¢. c. 50, p. 259:—Ei ék ovo, pyot, Terelwv, - 


ovte €v 5 Ocds eorw, ev roiT@ avOpwrros eat, ote &v & dvOpa- 
70s, €v ToUT® Oeds. He aims, then, at taking up the point of 
view, from which the humanity appears as an essential determi- 
nation of the Logos, and vice versd, the Logos of the humanity. 
This he carries out both in the aspect in which the xéveous is an 
humiliation of the rvedua of the heavenly man (see Note 1, page 
376); and especially in that other, in which the Oezov became 
manrov in Christ (see the text). How important and familiar 
to him was this dialectical method of combining opposed ele- 
ments, by showing the one to be contained and involved in the 


—— 
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other, we may see from the circumstance that he applied it to 
the Trinity also, in order to set forth the relation between the 
unity and the distinctions. As he endeavoured to point out the 
man in the Logos, and the Logos in the man, in the sense, 
namely, of each being a determination of the other; even so did 
he conceive the Father and Son to be related to each other. 
The Son has the Father as a determination of Himself; He is 
accordingly mat}p though vixds, etc. He lays it down as a 
canon,—Ilavray cuvetevypévas, waddov oe HVOMEVOS TH ETE- 
poTnTe voeiy avayKatoy THY TPeOTNY ravtotnta, etc. Basil. M. 
Ep. 129, 1. This has been interpreted as Sabellianism (‘Theo- 
doret, Her. Fab. 4, 8); but may also be interpreted in agree- 
ment with the Nicene Creed, and serve to introduce the doctrine 
of the wepeyepyots of the hypostases. 


Nore 71, page 386. 


Such I believe to be the true sense of the difficult passage, 
Ep. ad Cledon. 1, 15. It is true, if Apollinaris, like Origen, 
had held that the inequality of Christ with Himself, as also the 
inequality of the regenerated with themselves, would con- 
stantly recur; and that thus there would be an eternal aiterna- 
tion between the dsaipeous (Greg. Nyss. Antirrh. c. 29) and 
the é€icodv; he must also have assumed that the same history 
would be constantly repeated, that the incarnation would be 
again and again accomplished, metempsychosis, ete. We have, 
however, no sufficient ground for such a supposition. The 
necessary basis of such an alternation in the endless progress, 
would be a dualistic view of the two connected aspects, God and 
man; for then they would constantly be as strongly repelled 
from as they are drawn towards each other. Apollinaris un- 
doubtedly appears sometimes to regard human nature, the free 
will, as sinful in itself (see ad Cledon. 1, 10; Note 68 and 
Note 2, page 387). This, however, he scarcely deemed a prin- 
cipal point, but employed it rather as a proof. In order to 
show that the divine vedua must be the vovs in the perfect 
man, he assigns to the human vois as low a position as possible. 
For the rest, he everywhere aims, not at dualism, but at unity, 
and tries to grasp the Logos as the truth of the human vods, as 
the vois of the completed, second creation, which notwithstand- 
ing he conceived to be eternal. 
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NoTE 72, page 389. 


On John xi. 85:—Od yap dvalverar tiv Tpos avOpetrovs 
Opolwaty, ovd’ évdelevuTat TavTaxod TO UTrép dvOpwrov, cuuma- 
Oevav Sé THY Tpds Tods TevOobVTAS piravOparws trotlOnot,— 
Kat Oia TodTO cis Chua KaTHrMev 6 Noyos, tv avOparrous ériSa- 
Kpton Keyméevors Kab Thy acapatov Oeotnta pds Sworoincw 
avOparrev éraydynrat. "Exouev yap apyvepéa Suvdpevov oupTra- 
Ojoat tais adoOevelas hudv. On John xiv. 7 :—‘Eavrov aya 
Tropevopevov elpnxe Kal oddv OvTa: Tropevomevov pev KaTa TH err) 
YS ToNTElaV, év  TacaY eT djpwoeV apeTny, Kal THY Cw errr 
Yyayev womep eis atépavov tis rodetelas: dddsv Sd évTa, Kabore 
autos nv bwhs apeth, Bate od Kata TV do@patov bedtnTa Topela 
TUs avTob Kal mpakis ears mpds Tatépa cvvartouca, Gra uals 
avTn Kal ovola. IT pocetrAnde Oé dia capxdcews Kal tds em) yAs 
évepyeias «al rpdtes ayabas, Sv dv macw er) Ocdp KaOnyeitas 
Tpos THv idiav OedtnTa. At the same time, He was constantly 
perfect in Himself, like the Father, and was in fact the Father’s 
processive will. His growth was subjective; in other words, 
that which was already present in Him was more and more 
clearly revealed to us. Compare on xi. 42, xii. 28, pp. 292; 
314. On John xiy. 14, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask, that will I 
do, that the Father may be glorified,” for the Father appears 
through the power of the Son (€xpaivera). Od yap éotw 
éTépa Tpos matépa mpococos, %} 81 viod, obre TAAL, OUTE VOY, 
ovTe éoadOus, ddr’ oixerdrepov % Sv viod Tpocodos eoynke vov, 
OTt TAnoaiTEpov Hiv KatéaoTn capxwbels. On verse 17:— 
dopatov dcwpdtov mapovela; hence also, when the spiritual is 
present, it is not perceived by the sensuous. But those who 
are susceptible thereof, know from fellowship with Him who is 
present, the inner essence, which is better than the sensuous per- 
ception, comprehending themselves out of the other (€& érépav. 
éavTovs kaTadapPavovtes). 


Nore 73, page 390. 


On John xiv. 12, p- 860 f.:—"Apre ev thy uoikny évornta 
EavTov Tpos Tov ITarépa Svekjer, péper 88 epeEns Kal THY Kata 
Xapw éavtod pds rods drroatéXovs acu ToDo yap opolwpa 
éxelvou, Kat wlunots Tod Kata puow 70 Kata ydpuv" 
Kat yap did rictews robro ylverat, éxeivo Ss ovyt dia Tictews 
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dra Kata Siva dvoveny. Od yap wioter TH eis Ilatepa ta 
Oavpdowa Xpirrtos épydterar, mister S& TH els viov émitedodow 
dmoatoNo. Ta viod Ta Sia Tob’T@V TpaTTopeva. Ala Kat oéBas 
ev TO vid Tpocayerat, céBas S& ovdapdbev amroaTorots odel- 
Nera, ovSe dv pelLova tod Kupiov rouowow. On John xiv. 
13 -—Ta pev ddelretar 76 Kuplo rap’ juav wept Ov Kat Tapay- 
yérreu’ Ta S¢ adros mapéyet, Tepl av érayyédreTat. (Compare 
Augustine’s words,—“ Da quod jubes et jube quod vis.) Our 
obedience is a sign of our love to the Lord (dzrodev£ts aryarrns), 
map avtod 8é hiv 4 THs Oclas pioews yopnyia KowwvelTat. 
On xiii. 16 :—Not men lay hold of the good, but the good con- 
fers on men communion (oixelwots) with itself. Od yap ape- 
cavres é&eréyOnuev, GAN ta apécaper. Awd Kai dnow éxne- 
Edjevos avtovs él Kaptopopia TéBetKxer, iva et Kab pn Sta TA 
mporepa Titov Oecd xabeotHKerpev, ANA Sia Ta TENEUTALA YEVvO- 
peda. Tis 886 tov’ Aroctodwv Kaptros apGaptos ov7os; Kab €ts 
aiava pévov ; %Exxdyoia. 


Nore 74, page 404. 


The soul of Adam and the soul of Christ was created, not 
formed out of already existing material. This opus non habet 
in se assumte aliunde alterius nature originem. The forma- 
tion of the body, on the contrary, was a “sumere, accipere 
materiam,” in order to give it a form; it was not a creation ; 
it was, therefore, a receiving of an external, foreign material. 
That Hilarius entertained a similar conception of the incarna- 
tion also, is clear from de Trin. 2, 26, where we read,— Spiritus 
sanctus desuper veniens virginis interiora sanctificavit, et in his 
spirans nature se humane carnis immiscuit, et id, quod alenum 
a se erat, vi sud et potestate presumsit. 10, 15 :—Quod si 
assumta sibi per se ex virgine carne, ipse sibi et ex se animam 
concepti per se corporis coaptavit, secundum anime corporisque 
naturam, necesse est et passionum fuisse naturam.” When 
Hilarius aims at precision, he says, as here,—animam ¢% sé, 
corpus per se, habuit; e# virgine corpus conceptum >” but “non 
per humane conceptionis coaluit naturam, anima ex Deo.” C. 
15, 22. So, for example, c. 22 :—ut per se sibi assumsit ea 
virgine corpus, ita ew se sibi animam assumsit quee utique nun- 
quam ab homine gignentium originibus prebetur. C. 10, 16, 
17 :—Mary contributed ad incrementa partumque corporis omne, 
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quod sexus sui est naturale. The nativitas ex virgine officio 
usa materno, sexus sui naturam in conceptu et partu exsecuta 
est.—Conceptus est ex Spiritu Sancto et ex Maria. 


Nore 75, page 409. 


That the “forma servilis” was not the immediate, as it were 
physical, consequence of the “evacuatio,” but that between the 
two intervened an ethical act, performed by the “evacuatus” 
Son, that is, by the Son who willed to become man, Hilarius 
maintained with just emphasis; thus excluding, in the most 
distinct manner, the opinion attributed to him by Baur. Com- 
pare on Psalm Ixviii. c. 25:—“Ipse enim est, et se ex forma 
Dei inaniens et formam hominis assumens; quia neque eva- 
cuatio illa ex Dei forma nature ccelestis interitus est, neque 
forme servilis assumtio tamquam genuine originis condition- 
isque natura est; cum id, quod assumtum est, non proprietas 
interior sit, sed exterior accessio, quod ipsum consequentibus 
docet (v. 30). Pauper est, qui cum esset omnium dives, se 
ipsum, ut nos ditesceremus, paupertavit : dolens est, qui secun- 
dum prophetam pro nobis dolet.—Hunc pauperem in salutem 
vultus Dei (i.e., filius) qui forma Dei est, in seternitatis suse vita 
—collocavit.” De Trin. 9, 14 (compare Note 2, page 408) : 
—“Ttaque evacuatio eo proficit, ut proficiat forma servi non ut 
Christus, qui in forma Dei erat, Christus esse non maneat, cum 
formam servi nonnisi Christus acceperit. Qui cum se evacua- 
verit, ut manens Spiritus Christus idem Christus homo esset, in 
corpore demutatio habittis et assumtio natures naturam manen- 
tis divinitatis non peremit, quia unus atque idem Christus sit, 
et demutans habitum et assumens. ©. 51 :—Manens sibi Dei 
natura in se humilitatem terrene nativitatis susceperat, generis 
sui potestatem in habitu assumtee humilitatis exercens.” 


Nore 76, page 410. 


11, 48 :—Quod autem se ipsum intra se vacuefaciens con- 
tinuit, detrimentum non attulit potestati cum intra hanc exi- 
nanientis se humilitatem virtute tamen omnis exinanits intra 
se usus sit potestatis (compare the fragment cited in Note 2, 
page 408). According to 9, 51, cll. 68, c. 25, one might ‘sup- 
pose Hilarius to have conceived the “evacuatio” of the Son, 
whom the Father eternally generates, to have consisted in His 
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returning out of the existence which He had independently of 
the Father, into the “natura Dei,” to the potential existence of 
the “facies,” or of the “vultus,” or of the “imago Dei;” and 
that, during the state of humiliation, His actual personality 
(facies, vultus) was limited entirely to the “forma servilis.” 
The passage 9, 51, runs as follows :—“ Nos enim unigenitum 
Deum in natura Dei mansisse profitemur, neque unitatem forme 
servilis (that is, the personality in the form of a servant, which 
alone remained after the accomplishment of the ‘ exinanitio’) 
in naturam divine unitatis statim refundimus, neque rursum 
corporali insinuatione Patrem in Filio preedicamus, sed ex e€0 
ejusdem generis genitam naturam naturaliter in se gignentem 
se habuisse naturam; que in forma nature se gignentis 
manens formam nature atque infirmitatis corporalis acceperit.” 


Nore 77, page 411. 
Tract. in Psalm Ixviii., Lit. x. c. 6-9. De Trin. 11, 49 :— 


Nostra hee itaque lucra sunt et nostri profectus, nos scilicet 
conformes efficiendi glorie corporis Dei. Ceterum unigenitus 
Deus, licet et homo natus sit, non tamen aliud quam Deus 
omnia in omnibus est. Subjectio enim illa corporis, per quam, 
quod carnale ei est, in naturam Spiritis devoratur, esse Deum 
omnia in omnibus eum, qui preter Deum et homo est, con- 
stituet ; noster autem ille homo in id proficit. Ceterum nos in 
hominis nostri conformem gloriam proficiemus, et in agnitionem 
Dei renovati ad Creatoris imaginem reformabimur (Col. ii. 9, 
10). Consummatur itaque homo imago Dei. Namque con- 
formis effectus glorie corporis Dei in imaginem Creatoris 
excedit, secundum dispositam primi hominis figurationem. Kt 
post peccatum veteremque hominem, in agnitionem Dei novus 
homo factus, constitutionis suz obtinet perfectionem, agnoscens 
Deum suum, et per id imago ejus; et per religionem proficiens 
ad seternitatem, et per eternitatem Creatoris sui imago man- 
surus.” 


Norte 78, page 411. 


On Psalm liii. 12 :—Unigenitum Dei filium frequenter imo 
semper preedicamus non ex nature necessitate potius, quam ex 
sacramento humane salutis passioni fuisse subditum, et voluisse 
se magis passioni subjicl, quam coactum. Et quanquam passio 
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illa non fuerit conditionis et generis (that is, physically ne- 
cessary), quia indemutabilem dei naturam nulla vis Injurioss 
perturbationis offenderet, tamen suscepta voluntarie est, officio 
quidem ipsa satisfactura peenali, non tamen poenz sensu leesura 
patientem ; non quod illa ledendi non habuerit pro ipsa passi- 
onis qualitate naturam, sed quod dolorem divinitatis natura non 
sentit. Passus ergo est Deus, quia se subjecit voluntarius pas- 
sioni; sed suscipiens naturales ingruentium in se passionum 
(quibus dolorem patientibus necesse est inferri) virtutes, ipse 
famen a nature sux virtute non excidit, ut doleret. 10, 47. :-— 
Passus igitur unigenitus Deus est omnes incurrentes in‘se pas- 
slonum nostrarum infirmitates, sed passus virtute naturze sue, ut 
et virtute naturse suze natus est: neque enim, cum natus sit, 
non tenuit omnipotentiz suze in nativitate naturam. 10, 23 :— 
Caro illa, i.e., panis ille de ccelis est, et homo ille de Deo est. 
Habens ad patiendum quidem corpus, et passus est; sed naturam 
(that is, neither physical necessity nor susceptibility in itself, 
apart from a particular act of will) non habens ad dolendum. 
Nature enim propris et sus corpus illud est, quod in ecelestem 
gloriam conformatur in monte, quod attactu sno fugat febres, 
quod de sputo suo format oculos. C. 24:—Qum potum et 
cibum accepit, non se necessitati corporis sed consuetudini 
tribuit. C. 37:—Non sibi tristis est: neque sibi orat, sed illis 
quos monet, orare pervigiles. ©. 55 ff.:—There was no “ne- 
cessitas flendi” in Him; non sibi flevit, sed nobis. And yet 
His weeping was not a mere seeming; for the needs of men 
are not mere seeming, nor anything of that to which He sub- 
jected Himself, moved not by necessity, but by self-emptying 
love. Specially important, however, are the passages, 10, 23, 
48; de Synod. c. 49; in Psalm Ixviii, c. 4, 10, 23 :—“ Hominem 
verum secundum similitudinem nostri hominis, non deficiens a 
se Deo sumsit : in quo, quamvis aut ictus incideret, aut vulnus 
descenderet, aut nodi concurrerent, aut suspensio elevaret, affer- 
rent quidem hee impetum passionis, non tamen dolorem passi- 
onis inferrent: ut telum aliquod aut aquam perforans, aut 
ignem compungens, aut aéra vulnerans omnes quidem has pas- 
siones nature sus infert, ut foret, ut compungat, ut vulneret ; 
sed naturam suam in hee passio illata non retinet, dum in 
natura non est, vel aquam forari, vel pungi ignem, vel aérem 
vulnerari, quamvis nature teli sit, et vulnerare et compungere 
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et forare. Passus quidem est dominus Jesus Christus, dum 
ceditur, dum suspenditur, dum crucifigitur, dum moritur, sed 
in corpus Domini irruens passio nec non fuit passio, nec tamen | 
naturam (that is, physical necessity) passionis exseruit : dum et 
peenali ministerio desevit, et Virtus corporis sine sensu poen 
vim poenz in se desevientis excepit. Habuerit sane illud 
Domini corpus doloris nostri naturam, si corpus nostrum id 
nature habet, ut caleet undas et super fluctus eat—penetret 
etiam solida. At vero si dominici corporis sola ista natura sit, 
ut sua virtute, sua anima feratur in humidis, insistat in liquidis, 
et exstructa transcurrat, quid per naturam humani corporis con- 
ceptam ex Spiritu carnem judicamus? To the right under- 
standing of this passage, the following further citations are 
necessary (10, 48) :—‘‘Succumbere ergo tibi videtur Virtus 
ista vulneris clavo et ad ictum compungentis exterrita, demutasse 
se in naturam dolendi?—Si in passione sua necessitas est et 
non salutis tue donum est, si in cruce dolor compungendi est, 
et non decreti, quod in te mors est scripta confixio est; si in 
morte vis mortis est, et non per potestatem Dei carnis exuviz 
sunt; si denique mors ipsa aliud est, quam potentum de- 
honestatio, quam fiducia quam triumphus: adscribe infirmi- 
tatem, si ibi necessitas est et natura, st ibi vis est, et diffidentia. 
et dedecus”” This, therefore, is, in his view, the “punctum 
saliens,” that in Christ there was no “ infirmitas nature,” no 
“ necessitas.” For this reason he says (10, 23),—if the “na- 
tura” of the God-man and the hostile powers are confronted 
with each other in and by themselves, the latter cannot cause 
the former pain, any more than the air can be harmed by a 
dart. The pain felt by Christ, therefore, was due to an act of 
love, which emptied itself on our account, and which not merely 
coerced the hostile forces by its “potestas,” but also discharged 
the “ministerium pcense” (compare Psalm Ixviii. c. 8) ;—and 
Christ bore punishment, not as an evil or a pain, but “sine 
sensu peene ;” for it was rooted, not in guilt of His own, but in 
a love which forgot itself, and forgot all suffering. We see, 
accordingly, that he can say of Christ, “ dolet et non dolet.” 
The latter, so far as He took delight in suffering; and as the 
pain which He endured never, as in our case, got the master of 
His body, nor was able to change or destroy Him by its power 
(compare de Synod. c. 49), although His “ passio” was a reality. 
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Thus we read in 10, 47:—Fallitur ergo humanz estimationis 
opinion, putans hune (al. hinc) dolere, quod patitur. Pro nobis 
dolet, non et doloris nostri dolet sensu, quia et habitu ut homo 
repertus habens in se doloris corpus (that is, a body which is | 
capable of suffering), sed non habens naturam dolendi, dum et 
ut hominis habitus est, et origo non hominis est, nato eo de 
conceptione Spiritus S. Tract. in Psalm exxxix. c. 11 :—Per- 
missum enim corpus passioni est, sed permissa sibi dominata 
mors non fuit. De Trin. 10, 27 :——Quam infirmitatem domi- 
natam hujus corpori credis, cujus tantam habuit natura virtu- 
tem? (. 32:—Extra carnalem naturam dolendi vulneris re- 
peritur. 9, 7 :—Tametsi in partu et passione et morte naturz 
nostra res peregerit: res tamen ipsas omnes -virtute nature 
sux gessit, dum sibi ipse origo nascendi est, dum pati vult, quod 
eum pati non licet, dum moritur, qui vivit. By thus setting 
forth the sufferings of Christ in the light of deeds, he deprives 
Arians of their proofs of the lowness and physical passibility of 
the Logos, in a more striking manner than if he had appor- 
tioned them to His humanity. But when he represents Christ’s 
suffering as a deed, as a display of power, it is of course im- 
plied that he did not consider Him incapable of suffering, that 
he did not deny Him the power of making Himself passible. 
Undoubtedly he frequently repeats, the “Verbum Dei” as such 
cannot suffer ; but the body taken up into union with Him, is 
the “ materia” in which sufferings might be undergone. Tract. 
in Psalm Ixviii. c. 4:—“Non enim incidere in Deum hic infir- 
mitatem nostrarum terror valebat, aut exserere se nisi in carne 
corporis nostri, tanquam in subjacente materia, potuerant pas- 
Siones. . . . Cum se contra nature coelestis terrenzeque diversi- 
tatem, in hune limum potestatis sue virtute definit - quia ea, 
que natura dissident, ad quandam connexionis sux soliditatem 
non generis ipsius propinquitate conveniunt, sed potiore vi tan- 
quam confixa sociantur, tunc et pati coepit et mori posse.” In 
accordance herewith, therefore, is also “ impassibilitas” to be 
judged, on the ground of which Hilarius has been partially 
charged with Docetism, in that it is supposed to signify that 
He neither could nor did suffer, A passage, however, has been 
overlooked, which clearly explains the bearing of the term, 
de Synod. 49 :—“ Pati potuit, et passibile esse non potuit (Ver- 
bum caro factum), quia passibilitas nature infirmis significatio 
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est, passio autem est eorum, que sunt illata, perpessio: que 
quia indemutabilis Deus est, cum tamen Verbum caro factum 
sit, habuerunt in eo passionis materiam sine passibilitatis infir- 
mitate (that is, without the weakness which is unable to do 
otherwise). Manet itaque indemutabilis etiam in passione 
natura, quia auctori suo indifferens ex impassibilis essentiz 
nata substantia est.” Psalm Ixviii. 18; x. 15. 


Norte 79, page 416. 


De Trin. 9, 88 :—Dispensatione assumtze carnis et per exin- 
anientis se ex Dei forma obedientiam, nature sibi novitatem 
Christus homo natus intulerat, non virtutis natureeque damno, 
sed habitus demutatione. LExinaniens se igitur ex Dei forma, 
servi formam natus acceperat, sed hanc carnis assumtionem ea, 
cum qua sibi naturalis unitas erat, Patris natura non senserat ; 
et novitas temporalis (that is, the new condition of the entire 
person) licet maneret in virtute nature, amiserat tamen, cum 
forma Dei, nature Dei secundum assumtum hominem wnitatem. 
Sed summa dispensationis hee erat, ut totus nunc jilius, homo 
scilicet et Deus, per indulgentiam paterne voluntatis unitati 
paternes nature inesset, et qui manebat in virtute nature, 
maneret quoque in genere nature. It enim homini acquireba- 
tur, ut Deus esset. Sed manere in Dei unitate assumtus homo 
nullo modo poterat, nisi per unitatem Dei in unitatem Dei na- 
turalis evaderet, ut per hoc quod in natura Dei erat Deus ver- 
bum, Verbum quoque caro factum rursum in natura Dei inesset, 
atque ita homo Jesus Christus maneret in gloria Dei Patris, si 
in Verbi gloriam caro esset unita; rediretque tunc in naturze 
paterne etiam secundum hominem unitatem Verbum caro fac-. 
tum, cum gloriam Verbi caro assumta tenuisset. Reddenda 
igitur apud se ipsum Patri erat unitas sua (Le., a Patre filio), ut 
nature sus nativitas in se rursum glorificanda resideret: quia 
dispensationis novitas offensionem unitatis intulerat, et unitas, ut 
perfecta antea fuerat, nulla esse nunc poterat, nisi glorificata 
apud se fuisset carnis assumtio. 


Note 80, page 417. 


De Trin. 9, 54:—Major Pater Filio est, et plane major, cui 
) J ) Jor; 

tantum donat esse, quantus ipse est; cui innascibilitatis (@yye- 

ynolas) esse imaginem sacramento nativitas impertit, quem ex 
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se in formam suam generat (to wit, in the eternal generation), 
quem rursum de forma servi in formam Dei renovat, ete. Tract. 
in Ps. ii. c. 27-80; ce. 27:—Christ begged that id, quod tum 
filius hominis est, ad perfectum Dei filium, i.e., ad resumendam 
indulgendamque corpori seternitatis suc gloriam, per resurrec- 
tionis potentiam gigneretur ; quam gloriam a Patre corporeus 
reposcebat.—Non nova querit, non aliena desiderat; esse. talis 
qualis fuerat, postulat, sed precatur: id se, quod antea erat, 
esse, gigni scilicet ad id quod suum fuit. Non erat autem idip- 
sum tune totus, quod fieri precabatur: fieri autem totus non 
aliud, quam quod fuerat, postulabat. Sed cum fit (i.e., gloriosus) 
quod fuit, et quod non erat, est futurus (on account of the 
humanity, which is to participate in the glory), ad id quod 
fuerat, id quod totum non erat, quodam novi ortus nascebatur 
exordio. rgo hic resurrectionis suze ad assumendam gloriam 
dies est, per quam ad id nascitur, quod ante tempora erat. 
C. 30:—The words, “ To-day have I begotten Thee,” refer, not 
to the birth from the Virgin, not to the baptism of Christ, but, 
according to the Apostle, to the first-born from the dead (Acts 
xii. 82). According to Baur (pp. 690 ff.), with this glorifica- 
tion at the end, the Docetism, which does away with the human, 
shows itself quite plainly. He adduces in evidence, de Trin. 9, 38 
38 (see Note 79), and c. 41; these passages, however, are not at all 
pertinent to the matter (see Note 79). He might have adduced 
other passages with a far greater show of reason; especially de 
Trin. 11, 40:—“ Quibus subjectis subjicitur subjicienti sibi 
omnia, Dominus scilicet, ut sit Deus omnia in omnibus (1 Cor. 
xv. 28) natur&é assumti corporis nostri nature: paterne divini- 
.tatis invectaé. Per id enim erit omnia in omnibus Deus, quia 
Mediator, habens in se ex dispensatione, quod carnis est, adep- 
turus (est) in omnibus ex subjectione, quod Dei est, ne ex parte 
Deus sit, sed Deus totus. Non alia itaque subjectionis causa 
est, quam ut omnia in omnibus Deus sit, nulla ex parte terreni 
in eo corporis residente natura, ut, ante in se duos continens, 
nunc Deus tantum sit.” Compare ec. 41, 42,49. But, on the 
other hand, Hilarius says, that we are to become like the glori- 
fied body of Christ (11, 19; Ps. ii. 41, lv. 12, Ixviii. 35; com- 
pare Note 82). Further: Christ presented the expected gift, 
the man He had assumed, to the Father (Comm. in Matt. ec. 3, 
2); “He brought into heaven materiem assumti corporis conso- 
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ciatam Spiritus et substantize suse eeternitati” (ib. c. 4, 14). 
Indeed, his fundamental view of the work of redemption re- 
quired that there should be no necessity for the humanity to be 
annihilated, in order that the man Jesus might attain to perfec- 
tion; but that the humanity should really be exalted to God in 
Christ. Not merely for Thomas had the Risen One a body, 
but eternally; and at the day of judgment, they will know 
Him whom they have pierced (de Trin. 3, 16, 20). We shall 
therefore have to consent to take note of passages of this second 
kind, in order that we may not form a false representation of 
Hilarius, and the many Fathers who use similar language to 
him on this point. But how are the two things to be united? 
In fact, the contradiction would be unreconcilable if the words, 
“nulla ex parte terreni in eo corporis residente natura,” taught 
the complete annihilation or swallowing up of the body by the 
deity. This, however, cannot be the opinion of Hilarius. For 
he adds, immediately after (11, 40),—the perfection is accom- 
plished non abjecto corpore, sed ex subjectione translato, neque 
per defectionem abolito sed ex clarificatione mutato, acquirens 
sibi Deo potius hominem, quam Deum per hominem amittens, 
Subjectus vero ob id, non ut non sit, sed ut omnia in omnibus 
Deus sit, habens in sacramento subjectionis esse ac manere 
quod non est, non habens in defectione ita se carere, ne non sit, 
That which is swallowed up by the divine “ Gloria,” is not the 
“materies” of the humanity, but the “corruptio,” the “infir- 
mitas,” which is an “accidens” of it, but not its essence (com- 
pare Ps. lv. 12). This is also clearly declared, Ps. exlii.s7: 
Who was it that was thus exalted? (Phil. it. 7, 9). “Non ei 
utique, qui in forma Dei erat, donatur, ut Dei forma sit.” For 
although “cohibens in se formam Dei,” the Son of God re- 
mains in Himself “Dei virtus,” and can restore Himself to the 
“forma Dei” when He will. It is given to Him, as the One 
who took upon Himself the form of a servant, “ipsi habitui ser- 
vili id donatur, ut quod erat, esset in forma scilicet Dei esset.— 
Et hee quidem evangelici sacramenti et humanz spel veritas 
est, humanam naturam corruptibilemque carnem per hujus 
glorie demutationem in eternam transformatam esse substan- 
tiam.” What, then, is the perfection of the God-man, save that 
by it humanity is brought to its true state, to God; is stripped 
of all false independence; is deprived of that existence outside 
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of God which characterizes the “servilis forma,” with its “in- 
firmitas” and “corruptio:” and, on the other hand, that the 
creature is taken into the divine sphere and glory, in which it is 
a never-disappearing, eternal momentum of the divine life itself. 


Norte 81, page 419. 


Verbum caro factum est et habitavit in nobis, naturam scilicet 
in se totius humani generis assumens. Ps. liv., c. 9:—“ Uni- 
versitatis nostree caro est factus.” In Matt. iv., c. 12:—“The 
city on the hill is the humanity assumed by Christ, quia, ut 
civitas ex varietate ac multitudine consistit habitantium ita in eo, 
per naturam suscepti corporis, quedam universi generis humani 
congregatio continetur. Atque ita et ille ex nostra in se congre- 
gatione fit civitas et nos per consortium carnis sus sumus civi- 
tatis habitatio.” Ps. exxiv., c. 4, 143, c.18. De Trin. 2, 24:— 
(ut) homo factus ex virgine naturam in se carnis acciperit, perque 
hujus admixtionis societatem sanctificatum in eo universi generis 
humani corpus exsisteret, ut quemadmodum omnes in se per id, 
quo corporeum se esse voluit, conderentur, ita rursum in omnes 
ipse per id, quod ejus est invisibile, referretur. ©. 25:—Non 
ille eguit homo effici, per quem homo factus est, sed nos eguimus, 
ut Deus caro fieret, et habitaret in nobis, i.e., assumtione carnis 
unius interna universe carnis incoleret. In Matt. 2, c. 5:—Erat 
in Jesu Christo homo totus. Ps. xiii. 4. 


Nore 82, page 420. 


Tract. in Ps. xiii. 4, 56, c. 7, 8:—“Compatiendi et com- 
moriendi fides nos glorificat in Christo.” Hence David calls 
the sufferings and glory of Christ His own, quia se per assum- 
tionem carnis in ccelestibus collocandum Propheta non nescit, 
quippe cum concorporales et ‘comparticipes effecti simus in 
Christo Jesu. Ps. exxiv., c. 8 :—Christus est mons superim- 
minens et excelsus, in quo ipsi nosmet ipsos per assumtionem 
carnis nostra corporisque speculamur. ©. 4:—In eo enim 
sumus resurrectionem nostram in resurrectione nostri in eo cor- 
poris contemplantes. It is true, Hilarius says also concerning 
others besides Christ, that all are in them; and from this the 
Benedictine draws the conclusion, 1. c. p. xxv. § 81:—“Kos omnes 
qui human nature consortes sunt, Hilarii aliorumque Patrum 
sententia naturali unitate esse conjunctos. Et uniuntur quidem 
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in illa massa, ex qua omnes originem habent et ex qua Christus 
ipse carnis suze substantiam sumere non recusavit;” in support 
whereof might further have been adduced, that, according to 
Hilarius (compare Ps, li. c. 21), all men are “generalis anime 
et corporis.” But even this does not furnish an explanation of 
the phraseology in question. If all are one in virtue of their 
common origin, it may justly be said,—All individuals subsist, 
have their roots therein, as in the universal, but not in each 
other, or all in one, unless indeed this one can in some aspect 
or other be regarded as the vehicle and representative of the 
whole and the universal. In point of fact, Hilarius does not use 
the terms in question relatively to every man ; but only relatively 
to Adam, on the ground of his being the universal father as to 
the body, with which also is connected the spread of sin over the 
entire race. Hence he frequently says,—“ We all fell in him” 
(in Matt. c. 8, 5; Ps. cxliv. c. 4, 136; c. 5,7). In his remarks 
on Matthew xviii. c. 6, he uses Abraham with Sarah as a symbol 
of the whole of humanity; but merely allegorically. Hence the 
application to the first Adam along with the Second proves all 
the more clearly that, like the other Fathers, Hilarius regarded 
Christ also as the representative of the race. As all men were 
potentially in the first Adam, so in a spiritual sense are all men 
potentially in the Second Adam; so, namely, that as the Logos, 
the Second Adam is the final cause of the origin of the first 
Adam and all his descendants. On the other hand, the Mau- 
rinist is right when he denies that Hilarius held Christ to have 
assumed merely the general nature of the human race, and not 
an individual human nature. ‘This is evident from the passage 
de Trin. 2, 25, quoted above. See Note 81. 


Note 83, page 429. 


Even at an earlier period, the opinion entertained in the 
Church respecting Apollinaris was pretty unanimous, as is clear 
from what has been advanced above (see page 424). For, 
independently of the Synod of Alexandria, held in the year 
_ 862 (see Note 65), through the influence of Vitalis, Apol- 
linarism was condemned by several Roman Councils under 
Damasus. Compare Dozom. 6, 25; Theodoret. H. E. 5, 10; 
Mansi Conc. Coll. T. iii. 461, 447-482, 486, and the epistle of 

Damasus to Paulinus in Antioch. In this letter we find the 
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following words (1. c. p. 426) :—“ Confitendus ipsa sapientia 
sermo, filius Dei humanum suscepisse corpus, animam, sensum, 
l.e., integrum Adam, et ut expressius dicam, totum veterem 
nostrum sine peccato hominem. Sicuti enim confitentes eum 
humanum corpus suscepisse, non statim ei et humanas vitiorum 
adjungimus passiones: ita et dicentes eum suscepisse et hominis 
animam et sensum non statim dicimus et cogitationum cum 
humanarum subjacuisse peccato.” According to Theodoret, the 
Romish Council (Mansi 488) said,— AvaOeuaritouev xaxelvous 
ol TWes aVTL AOYLKAS uyis SuicyupifovTas STL 6 TOD Oeod Adyos 
eotpady év th avOpwrivy capKi’ adtos yap obTos 6 ToD Oeod 
Noyos ovyxl avtl rhs AoyiKis Kab voepas uyhs ev TO éavTod 
Topate yéyover, GAXA THY tweTépav, TodT &orTL oyiKV Kab 
poepav avev THs duwaptias uy avéraBe Kat éowoev. Another 
Roman Council under Damasus says (p. 461) :—Adserunt (the 
Apollinarists) dicere, dominum ac salvatorem nostrum ex Maria 
virgine imperfectum, i.e., sine sensu (vods) hominem suscepisse. 
Heu quanta erit Arianorum in tali sensu vicinitas! JJ imper- 
fectam divinitatem in Dei filio dicunt, isti imperfectam humanita- 
tem wn hominis jilio mentiuntur. Quod si utique imperfectus 
homo susceptus est, imperfectum Dei munus est, imperfecta ~_ 
nostra salus, quia non est totus homo salvatus.—Nos autem, qui — 
integros ac perfectos salvatos nos scimus, secundum catholics 
ecclesiz professionem, perfectum Deum perfectum suscepisse 
hominem profitemur. This was constituted an cecumenical 
decree in the year 381, when the Council of Constance in Can. 
1, said,—avabewatic vat (sc. de2) Tacav alpeciy, Kat idiuKas... 
Tv Tov “Amod\dvaptoTav (1. c. p. 560). With this cecumenical 
decree were soon associated imperial edicts, forbidding Apol- 
Nnarism. We cannot, therefore, understand how Baur can 
assert it to be inaccurate (1. c. 647), to say that the doctrine of 
the complete humanity of Christ received the official sanction 
of the Church at the Synod held in the year 381. 
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